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PllEFACE. 


The plan of this work is nearly the same as that of the Stu¬ 
dent’s Manual of Ancient History, which has been sanc¬ 
tioned by public approbation. It is a compilation, whicli can 
have few clajins to novelty; but it is hoped that most students 
will be gratified with the attention paid to such events as mark 
the progress of civilization, for they form the chain by which 
the hi.'.torics of the several nations of Europe arc linkc^d together. 
It has been the constant aim of the Author to impress upon his 
readers tliat the Providence of God mav be traced vritli as much 
distinctness in tlie moral government of the universe, as in tin* 
plivsical world; we canm)t comprehend all tlic mysteries of tlic 
Almighty's wondrous plan, because the end is not yetbut 
we see enough to convince us tliat there is evident and great 
design in the order of tlic events which constitute general his- 
tory, and that all the records of our race hear testinumy to the 
great truth announced in tlie revealed word of God—Rigliteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, luit sin is a reproach to any people.'’ 

Ill the narrative of our own times, the Writer has sedulously 
avoided party views of important questions, and luis confined 
himself to a plain statement of facts, without any colouring 
borrowed from opinions. 
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PREFACE. 


Colonization is too important a branch of Modern History to 
be omitted, and, at the risk of being charged witli something 
like repetition, the Author lias thought it right to give a sum¬ 
mary of the history of the principal Colonies whicli have been 
founded in India and America. 

Tlie rise, progress and present state of the Papacy as a 
political system, lias been, it is trusted, satisfactorily developed, 
including histories of the Inquisition and of the Order of 
Jesuits. The history of China has been brought down to the 
present day, and in like manner a sketch is given of the for¬ 
tunes of the Jews since their dispersion by Adrian. • 


In preparing this edition, a Supplementary Chapter has been 
introduced, which brings down the information to the present 
time. 


January y 1847. 
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CHAPTER I. 

o inuu-ic^^ 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE FALL OF TE 
WESTERN EMPIRE. 

jAiinAiQiy 

A 

Section I .—The Gothic Kingdom of Itahj. 



TuEun is no period in the annals of the human race which presents 
to the historical .student a greater scene of confusion than tho 
century succeeding the overthrow of the Western Empire. The"^ 
dijferent hordes of barlmrians, following no definite plan, established 
separate monarchies in the dismembered provinces, engaged in^^angui- 
nary wars that had no object but plunder, and were; too Jgiiorant to 
form anything like ajpolitical system. Tliere is consequently a want 
of xunity in the narrative of a time when nations ceased to have fixed 
relations toAvards each other, and history must appear desultory and 
digressive until some one state, rising into command, assume such 
^importance, that tlm fiite of all the rest may be connected with its 
destinies. It is necessary, before entering on the various incidents of 
this calamitous time, to take a ^geograi)hical survey of the places 
occiqtled by the principal nations who succeeded the Homans in the 
sovereignty of Europe. 

The Visigoths, aftec their, establishnicnt in Spain,' began ^adually 
to adopt the refinement of their ncAv subjects; that ^peninsulu had 
adi'anoed rapidly in mvilization under th|i Kohiaii dominion, and had 
escaped from much of the corruption which Imdyh^gvadcd Italy; the 
conquerors, more advanced than any of the other barbarians, soon 
learned to appreciate the advantages of . social order, and began to 
(Cultivate the higher arts of life. In Pannonia, tlm Ostrogoths derived 
great improvement from their vicinity to Italy on the one side, and 
the court of Oonstantinoplc on the .other; they were thus gradually 
trained to civilization, and their early .adoption of Cfiristianity secured 
them the benefits of literature, which WOSjSeduIousIy cultivated by 
the clergy. 

Tribes of a yery different character pressed into the empire from 
the Clerman forests,—the Burgundians, the Lombards, and the 
Franks, of whom the lust Avere long distinguished for their hostility 
to all refinements, and their exclusiire attention to the piilitary 
virtues. Still more barbarous Averc the Saxons and Angles; they 
' ivorc not only strangers to the civilization and religion of the empire. 
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but wore kept in their rude state by the practice of piracy, for which 
their maritime situation afforded them great facilities; their govern¬ 
ment, divided among several petty clnefs, was favourable to personal 
independence, and furnished a striking contrast to the absolute 
despotism that had been established in the Homan empire. All the 
Germanic tribes were remarkable for the respect which they showed 
to the delicacy of the female character; they neither treated their 
women like slaves, as most other barbarians have done, nor did they 
degrade them into mere objects of sensual gratification, like the 
Homans and B>'zantines. The German, woman was the companion 
and counsellor of her husband; she shared his labours as an equal, 
not as a seiwant. It was from the sanctity of the domestic circle 
amo'jg the northern nations that races of conquerors derived the 
firmness and courage which ensured them victory. 

The north-eastern part of Europe was occupied by Sclavonic 
tribes, differing from the Germans in language, manners and tactics; 
like the Tartars of more modern times, they placed their chief reliance 
on their cavalry; and they were more opposed to civilization than any 
of the Germanic nations. Thpir form of govenimoiit was a kind of 
aristocratic repuhUc, but in war the tribes generally united under a 
single leader. They were very averse to fixed, residences, and when 
they occupied a country they rarely entered the cities, but remained 
in their camps or in rude circular fortifications called r/wg.v. The 
Sclavonians hated the Germans, and could rarely he induced to unite 
with them against their common enemy, the Homans. 

After the fall of the Western Empire, the court of Constantinople 
sunk into obscurity from which it did not emerge for half a century, 
when its supremacy was restored daring the memorable reign of 
dastinian. The Isaurian Zeno, raised to the purple by his marriage 
with the Princess Ariadne, was forced to fly into the mountains by a 
fierce revolt which his mother-in-law Verina had instigated. He was 
restored to the throne chiefly by the aid of Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, who had been carefully educated as a hostage at the court 
of Constantinople. The turbulence of the Goths, and the faithlessness 
of the Byzantines, soon destroyed the amity of the two sovereigns; 
a desultory, but sanguinary warfare harassed the Eastern Empire, 
until Zeno purchased peace by ceding to Theodoric his right over 
Italy, or rather stimulated the Goth to undertake the conquest of that 
peninsula. The march of Theodoric was the emigration of an entire 
people; the Goths were accompanied by thmr wives, their children, 
and their aged parents, a vast multitude of wagons conveyed their 
most precious effects, and their store of provisions for a toilsome 
march undertaken in the depth of winter. Odoacer boldly prepared 
to meet this formidable invasion; he took post on the river Sontius 
(Ismso) with a powerful host; huSt he was unable to resist the 
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dai'ing energy of the Goths, and his defeat gave Theodoric possession 
©if Venetian province as far as the walls of Verona (a.d. 489). 

without further struggles; Ravenna alone 
© siege of more than three years; hut at length Odoacer 
(a.d. 493), and was soon after assassinated at a solemn 
han<|nist by his rival. 



Theodoric secured his conquest by distributing one-third of the 
lands Italy to his soldiers in military tenures. This partition was 
with very little violence to the ancient possessors; the Goths 
Wlefre, instructed to spare the people, to reverence the laws, and to lay 
hside their barbarous customs of judicial combats and private revenge. 
The Gothic sovereignty was soon extended from Sicily to the Danube, 
and from Sirmium (SirmichJ to the Atlantic Ocean; thus including 
tlie fairest portion of the Western Empire. The monarch of this new 
kingdom show'ed great Avisdom and moderation in his civil govern¬ 
ment, but unfortunately bis attachment to the Arian heresy led him 
to persecute the Catholics; it must, hoAvcA^er, he confessed that their 
bigoted turbulence afforded too often a reasonable excuse for his 
severity. The legal murder of tho philosopher Boethius and the 
venerable Symraachus were crimes Avhich admit of no palliation; they 
hastened Theodoric's death, for remorse brought him to the grave in 
the thirty-third year of his reign (a.d. 526). 



Section II.— 7’Ac Jieipt of Justinian. 


iik Dacian peasant named Justin, Avho had travelled on foot to Con- 
^iHHitmople in the reign of the Emperor Leo, enlisted in the imperial 
"gUiJtdB, and, during the succeeding reigns, so distinguished himself by 
his strength and valour, that he was gradually raised to the com¬ 
mand of the household troops. On the death of the Emperor 
. Anastasius, the eunuch Amantius, anxious to secure the throne fom- 
on© of his creatures, entrusted Justin vrith a large sum of money to 
■. hph© guards; but he used it to purchase votes for himself, and 
was ^us elevated to the empire (a.p. 518). Totally ignorant himself, 
Justin was not insensible of the value of education; he made his 
Miephew Justinian his associate in the empire; and as this prince had 
■ iiiatra^ in all the learning of the-times, he soon obtained the 
whoiojpower of the state. 

Aft©!* the death of Justin (a.d. 527)j Justinian ruled alone; but 
vlirst exercise of authority fixed a lasting stigma on his reign. 
Me chose for his empress, Theodora, a woman of mean birth and 
aifiamous character, whose vices had disgusted even a capital so 
Constantinople. Among the most singular and dis- 
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graceful follies of tl»e Eastern Empire was the factions of the circus, 
which arose from the colours worn by the charioteers who competed 
for the prize of swiftness. Green and blue were the most remarkable 
for their inveterate hostilit}', though white and red were the most 
ancient; all, however, soon acquired a legal existence, and tl»e Byzan* 
lines willingly hoBarded life and fortune to support their favourite 
colour. Justinian was a partisan of the blues; his favour towards 
them provoked the hostility of the opposite faction, and led to a 
sedition which almost laid Constantinople in ashes. The disturbances 
hret burst fortli in the circus; Justinian ordered the rioters to be 
secured; both factions immediately turned against the monarch,'the 
soldiers were culled out, but they were unable to contend against the 
citizens in the narrow streets. Assailed from the tops of the liouses, 
the harharian nierccnarics flung firebrands in revenge, and thus 
kindled a dreadful coiiflogiation, which destroyed a vast number of 
public and private edifices. After the city had been for several 
days in the hands of the rioters, Justinian contrived to revive the 
ancient animosity between the greens and blues; the latter faction 
declared for tlie emperor, a strong body of veterans marched to the 
Hippodrome, or race-course, and tranquillity w'as restored by the 
slaughter of thirty thousand of the insurgents. While the internal 
state of the empire was thus disturbed by faction, a costly and un¬ 
profitable war was waged against the Persians, until the emperor 
purchased a disgraceful and precarious truce, W'hieh both he and his 
rival cliose to designate as an endless peace. 

The usurpation of the throne of the Vandals in Africa by Gclimer, 
who owed his success chiefly to the support of the Arian clergy, 
induced Justinian to undertake a war, in which he appeared both the 
generous friend of an allied sovereign and the protector of the 
Catholic faith. Belisarius, the best general of his age, w’as appointed 
to the command of |®|ie imperial forces, and a large fleet was assembled 
for the transport pf the army in the harbour of Constantinople (a.P, 
6f53). After the armament had been blessed by the patriarch it set 
sail; and, after a prosperous voyage, Belisarius eff'ected a landing on 
the coast of Africa without opposition. lie advanced towards 
Carthage, defeating the Vandals on his march, and became master of 
the city with little opposition. Gclimer made one effort more to 
save his kiOgdom; it rvas unsuccessful, his army was irretrievably 
ruined, and he was closely besieged in the castio where he sought 
refuge. The unfortunate king, after having borne the most dreadful 
extremities of famine, was forced to sun’cnder unconditionally; he 
was carried captive to Constantinople, where he was led in the 
triumphal procession that honoured the retuiu of Belisarius. The 
dethroned monarch showed no sorrow for Ids fall, but consoled hinv 
self by Solomon's reflection on the instability of human greatacss 
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irequontly repeating^ “ Vanity of ranities, saitli the preacher, all is 
vanity,” 

Tlie nmrder of Amalasontha, queen of the Goths, by her ungrateful 
husband Theodatus, afforded Belisarius a pretext for attacking the 
kingdom of Italy. He sailed from Constantinople to Sicily, and 
easily conquered that important island (A.n. 535). Theodatus, in 
great terror, hasted to avert danger, by declaring himself the vassal of 
Justinian; but hearing in the mean time that two Byzantine generals 
liad (been defeated in Dalmatia by the Gothic troops, he passed 
suddenly from extreme despair to the height of presumption, and 
withdrew his allegiance. Belisarius soon appeared to chastise his 
perfidy; he transported his army across the Sicilian strait, and effected 
a landing at Ilhegium {Reggio). The greater part of southern Italy, 
including the important city of Naples, was speedily subdued by the 
imperial forces; while Theodatus, secure within the walls of Home, 
made no effort to protect his subjects. At length the Goths, disgusted 
by the weakness and incapacity of their sovereign, removed him 
from the throne, and chose the valiant Vitiges for their king. But 
Vitiges was forced to commence his reign by abandoning Home, of 
which Belisarius took possession without encountering any opposition 
(a.d. 537). During the ensuing winter, the Goths assembled from 
every quarter to save, if possible, their kingdom in Italy; a powerful 
army, animated by dauntless spirit, was soon collected, and Vitiges 
led his followers to the siege of Home. BcHsjirius concentrated his 
forces in the Eternal City, which Mas defended with equal skill and 
bravery; but famine soon appeared M'ithiii the Myalls, and the citizens 
became anxious for a capitulation. A conspiracy was formed under 
the sanction of the pope, ISylverius, for betraying the city to the 
Goths; but it was discovered by an intercepted letter. Belisarius 
sent Sylverius into banishment, and ordered the bishops to elect a new 
pontifl’; before, however, a synod could be assembled for the purpose, 
the general’s wife, the infamous Antonina, sold the Holy See to Vigilus 
for a bribe of two hundred pounds M’^eight of gold. Reinforcements 
soon after arrived from the East, and the Goths w'ere forced to raise 
the siege of Horae, having lost one-third of tHeir number before its 
M'alls. Belisarius pursued the retreating enemy to the marslies of 
Ravenna, and would probably have captured that city, but for the 
jealousy of the eunuch Nurses, Mliom Justinian had entrusted with 
the independent command of a large division of the Byzantine army. 
Though the differences betM*cen the two leaders w^ere finally adjusted, 
the Goths hiid taken advantage of the interval to collect new 
strength; and ten thousand l^urgundians, sent to invade Italy by 
the command of Theodobert, king of the Franks, had stormed 
and plundered Milan. Soon after, Theodobert passed the Alps in 
person at the head of one hundred thousand men. The Franks 
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Stormed Oenoo, and devastated Liguria; but their excesses brought 
pestilence into their camp, they perished by thousands, and Theodo- 
bert was induced, by his increasing distresses, to enter into terms of 
accommodation with the emperor. Delivered from this pressing danger, 
Belisarius laid siege to Bavonna, W'hich was forced to capitulate 
539); and thus the Gothic kingdom of Italy was destroyed. 

Belisarius returned to Constantinople in triumph, leading with 
him the captive Vitiges; he was sent to conduct the Persian war, 
but was soon recalled and disgraced by the ungrateful Justinian, 
While the conquests of Belisarius were restoring the western provinces 
to the empire, barbarous hordes ravaged, almost with impunity, the 
north-eastern frontiers, Unabh^ or unwilling to meet the Gepidm in 
the iit'ld, Justinian entered into alliance with the Longohardi or 
Lombards (so called from their long harts or lances), who had just 
thrown off the yoke of the llerult, and gave them settlements in Paur 
nonia. A war of forty y^ears’ duration, betu'cen the Lombards and 
Gepida*, protected the empire from the invasions of both hordes; but 
it was still exposed to the incursions of the Selavqnians and Bulgarians, 
W'ho annually purchased a passage through the territories of the 
Gepidm, and extended their inroads even into southern Greece, 
Commotions in the remote east brought Europeans, about this time, 
acquainted with new and more formidable races of barbarians, the 
Avars and the Turks, whose importance may justify a short digression 
on their origin. 

Tlie Avars, from an unknown age, possessed the mountains and 
deserts that border on the lake Baikal in uorth-easfcevn Asia. Thence 
they advanced southwards under a monarch , named Tulun, and ex¬ 
tended their empire to the eastern sea, which separates Corea from 
Japan, The conqueror took the title of Chakan or Chagan, a name 
still used on the coins of the Turkish sultan. But the prosperity of 
the Avars was not of long duration; they were assailed by rival tribes 
from the north, and at the same time harassed by civil wars; while 
thus distressed, they were attacked by a new horde, called Thiii 
khiii by Chinese writers, hut known to the Europeans as the Turks. 
The Avars were overthrown by these new competitors for empire, and 
their power totally destroyed; but their name was taken by anew 
nation, the Ogors or Varchonites, who after being defeated by the 
Turks, migrated towards Europe by the route of the Volga. They 
chose the hdse designation, because the name of the Avars was still 
formidable, and they preserved it on account of the terror which they 
saw it produced. 

The Turks first appear in history as the slaves of the original 
Avars; they inhabited the great Altaian mountains, and were engaged 
in working the mines and attending the forges of those rich mineral 
districts. Theis skill in fabricating armour and weapons was very 
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great, and they prided themselres upon the excellence nf their manu^ 
factures so much, that, when they became lords of eastern Asia, their 
Khakans annually forged a piece of iron in the presence of the heads 
©f the nation. Under the guidance of Thu-men, they asserted their 
independence, and made slaves of their former masters. So rapid 
was their progress, that during the reigns of Thu-men and his suc¬ 
cessor Dizahtil, their empire was extended from the Volga to the Sea 
of Japan. They were thus brought to the frontiers of the Byzantine 
and Persian dominions, and engaged in commercial relations with 
both, by their occupation of the countries through which the silk-trade 
was carried. 

The great rival of Justinian was Chosroes or Nusbirvan, the most 
celebrated Persian monarch of the Sassanid dynasty; in the early 
part of his reign he won the affection of his subjects, by extirpating 
the pernicious system of policy and religion which his predecessor 
Kobad, seduced by an impostor named JMazdak, had patronized. Ilis 
next care was to give confidence to the labouring classes by judicious 
laws securing the riglits of industry, and by a sedulous attention to 
the administration of justice. Having thus secured the tranquillity 

I prosperity of Persia, he directed his attention to the favourite 
^'iffject of the Stissanidcs, the re-establishment of the empire of Cyrus, 

II perceiving that the forces of Justinian w^ere engaged in the west, 
^^^Wded Syria, at -the head of a powerful army (a.d. 540). His vie- 

Jious career was checked for a brief space by Belisarius, but after 
rdi,, recall and disgrace of that general, he urged forward his conc|uests 
^9ith alarming rapidity. Justinian, iu his distress, repented of his 
^ngratilude; Belisarius was restored to command, and by his judicious 
Txertions, Nushirviln was forced to return across the Euphiates, loaded, 
^>pwever, with the spoils of western Asia. His next enterprise was 
conquest of the Caucasian districts, inhabited by the Lazi, the 
^^olchiuns, and other semi-barbarous tribes, which the Byzantines 
'struggled to prevent, and this led to the tedious Lazic war, in which 
the strength of both empires was uselessly wasted. In consequence 
of the Persian war, Justinian entered into a treaty with the Abyssi- 
nians, whose monarch had subdued the greater part of Arabia, in the 
expectation of opening, by his means, a naval communication with 
China and India; but the design was frustrated by the reluctance of 
the Ethiopian monarch to engage in a doubtful contest with the power 
of Persia. 

The provinces of Africa and Italy, acquired by the valour of 
Belisarius, were nearly lost by the incapacity and tyranny of his suc¬ 
cessors. Their weakness provoked the Moors to take arms; and, 
though these barbarians were finally reduced, the African province 
was changed from a fertile and populous country into a savage and 
silent desert. Still more dangerous was the revolt of the Goths under 
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the IguUimi Totila (a.d. 641X who in a very brief sj«ice recovered the 
grienter part of Italy. Finding his generals successively defeated, 
JiMtinian sent Belisarius to the theatre of his former glory; but he 
Xteglected to supply the hero with sujficient forces; and Eome was 
eaptured by ,TotUa, almost in sight of the imperial army. The city 
was recovered soon after, and the old general gained some advantages 
over Totila; but finding himself unsupported, he solicited permission 
to return, and departed from Italy disgraced, not so much by his 
failure, as by the plunder he had permitted Antonina to extort from 
those he was sent to defend (a.d. 548). Totila, after the departure 
of Belisarius, again made himself master of Home, but the maritime 
cities of Ittily resisted his assaults, and supported the imperial interests 
/uutii the eunuch Narses was sent into the peninsula (a.d. 552). 

V -. ^ijsttnian granted to this favourite what he had denied to Beli¬ 
sarius," 4 competent supply of the munitions of war; allies were^ 
entreated to send contingents, and mercenaries were hired from thi 
principal barbarous tribes. Thus supplied, the eunuch eagerly soug^ 
to bring the Goths to an engagement; but Totila showed ecj^^g^ 
nrdour for the combat, and the hostile forces soon met in the vioi^^e 
of Rome. In the very commencement of the battle the Go^e, 
cavalry, hurried forward by their impetuosity, advanced so far bey^e, 
their infantry, that they were surrounded and cut to pieces beffie 
they could recive assistance. Totila, hasting with a chosen tr(fcu 
to remedy the disorder, was struck to tlie earth mortally wounded, a 
his followers instantly fled in confusion. Horae opened its gateslA 
the conquerors; but the imperial forces, especially the barbaric 
mercenaries, treated the city more cruelly than the Gothic con^ 
<jaerors had done, and inflicted on the citizens the mingled horror o| 
Inst, rapine, and murder. The bravest of the Goths retired, after thejy 
defeat, beyond the Po, and chose Teias for their king. War was 
course renewed; hut in a fierce battle, which lasted two entire daysj 
Teias was slain, and the power of the Ostrogoths iiTCtricvably ruined.; 
Narses had scarcely time to recover from the fatigues of this campaign, 
when be was summoned to repel an invasion of the Franks and Aile- 
mans; he routed tliem with great slaughter; and then returning to 
Home, gratified ics citizens by the semblance of a triumph. Italy was 
thus reduced to a Byzantine province, governed by the exarchs of 
Havenna; and Narses himself, the first and most powerful of the 
exarchs, governed the whole peninsula for fifteen years. 

In the mean time Belisarius had been summoned] to defend the 
empire from the dangers with rvhich it was menaced, by an invasion 
of the Bulgarians. He gained n decisive victory over the bnrl>ariajis, 
but was prevented from improving his advantages by the intrigues of 
the courtiers. The Bulgarians were induced to return beyond the 
Banube, by the payment of a large ransom for tlieii* captives; and 
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Justinian claimed the gratitude of his subjects for accelerating tlieir 
departure by the threat of placing armed yessels in the Danube. 
This was the last campaign of Belisarius; he was soon after disgraced 
:^ttd iinpiisoned, under a false charge of treason: his innocence was 
bscquently proved, and his freedom restored, but grief and resent- 
jent hurried him to the grave; and his treasures were seized by the 
vpacious emperor. Eight months afterwards Justinian sunk int<^ the 
lomh, scarcely regretted by his subjects. He "was a pious and diligent 
sovereign, but be wanted energy to contend against the vices of his 
court and the age. His talents as a legislator and statesman were 
jreat; had he acted on his own principles, he ■would have surpassed 
Augustus, hut he yielded his power to the infamous Theodora, and to 
mworthy ministers who abused Jiis confidence, and oppressed the 
empire. 


Skction III. —The Estahluknient of the Ciml Law, 

the, W reign Justinian directed his attention to the state of the 
in his empire, and formed the useful project of digesting into a 
miform code the vast, mass of laws, rules, and judicial maxims, which 
the various interests of the Romans and Byzantines, their progress in 
rivilization, and the inconstancy of tlicir rulers, had produced, during 
he course of thirteen hundred years. He saw that the multitude of 
mlinances occasioned confu.siou and disorder, and tliat the heap of 
Inconsistent decisions and regulations, formed a labyrinth in which 
ustice w'cnt astray, and iniquity found avenues for escape. The exe¬ 
cution of this great plan Avas not worthy of the design, Ai the head 
3f tlie commission appointed to prepare the code was Tribonian, a 
lawj’^cr of great eminence, but unfortunately an interested flatterer 
md corrupt judge; accustomed to sell justice, be altered, perverted, 
)r suppressed many excellent laws. He frequently persuaded the 
jmperor to destroy, by supplementary edicts, called Novels, the prin¬ 
ciples of fight which hud been previously established in the Code and 
Lhe Digest. 

Justinian commenced with the Code. lu an edict, dated the 3d 
:^f b’ehruary, a.d. 528, addressed to the senate of Constantinople, he 
declared his resolution of collecting into a single volume, not merely 
the laws in the three previous codes of Gregory, Herraogeniamis, and 
Theodosius, hut also the laws that had been published by imperial 
riuthority since the formation of the Theodosian code. A commission 
of ten eminent law'yers, with Tribonian at its head, "Was charged with 
the execution of this task. They were permitted to suppi'css repe¬ 
titions, to remove contradictory or obsolete laws, to add what was 
necessary for exactness or explanation, and to unite, under one head, 

B3 
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wiMit was spfcad over a great varieif of laws. .OH SOi 

IRPMIT) that in a little more than a year the ne# coataming, in 

boob, all tbo mperki Is^ 6om 

, Adrian, was ready to appear, ZTaJdMe 

-the aew coastiMion (a.d. 329), wad transmuted it, mtb a 
edict, to Mennm, the pra?torian pmfect. In this edict be congmm^m 
hii^elf and the empire on having found commissioners possessing UK) 
much zeal, knowledge, and probity; he gives the collectioa the force 
of law, ordaining that the new code alone should be cited in oouidis 
of justice; and he commands the prasfect to have this made known 
through the empire. 

A more extensive and difficult work remained, to collect the scat- 


•'tered monuments of ancient jurisprudence. Justinian confided this 
task also to Trifaouian, and gave him the power of nominating his 
fellow commissioners. Tribonian chose one of the magistrates who 
had already aided in the formation of the Code, four professors of 
jurisprudence, and eleven advocates of high legal reputation. These 
seventeen commissioners were instructed to search out, collect, and 


put in order, all that was really useful in the books of the jurisconsults 
who had been authorized to make or interpret laws by preceding sove¬ 
reigns ; they were permitted, as in the case of the Code, to change, 
add, or retrench, and to fix doubtful cases by precise definitions. The 


emperor recommended them, in settling any point, to regard neither 
tihe number nor the reputation of the jurisconsults who had given 
opinions on the subject, but to be guided solely by reason and equity. 
Their collection was to be arranged in fifty books, having all %he 
matter arranged under their respective titles, and was to be named 
the Digest, on account of its orderly classification, or the PandectSr, 
because it was to contain all the ancient jurisprudence’. * But 
commissioners seem to have executed their task with momr«oal aM 


speed than exactness. The emperor himself did not expedt that the 
work could be completed in less than ten years. It was necessary to 
examine carefully more than two thousand volumes, to discuss, com- 
'pare, and reduce into order, an innumerable number of decisions; to 
reform some of them, to reverse others, and to classify the whole. 
But Tribonian, wEo knew that in enterprises which engage the vanity 
'of princes, the delay between the design and execution is borne with 
jgreat impatience, hurried on the work so rapidly, that it was completed 
in three years. 

• On the 16th of Decmeber, 533, Justinian invested this collection 
^ith (he authority of law, by a constitution of state, addressed to the 


^ From »«)', fl//, and io conalin. which contain nine thousand one hundred and 

Tlje fifty hooka of the Pandects are divided tweniy-Oireelaws, each marked with the name 
into four hundred tw entj'-three titles, of its author. 
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toaate 0 # ^omtaattixtopk) and all his iul^ects. In this sdict he states, 
that the enormous dh^ of ancient deOisions have been reduced to a 
tfrentieth part, without the omission of anything essential, so that the 
order and brevity of this body of jurisprudence, and the facility with 
which it could be learned, took away every excuse from negligence or 
iterance. He declares, that though some errors may have crept into 
a work of such vast magnitude, their nutiiber k very limited; aijd he 
asserts, rather too hastily, that it contains none of those inconsistent 
decisions which lawyers call antinomies *. Should any point be found 
deficient or obscure, he wills that recourse should be had to the im¬ 
perial authority, which alone has the power to supply or interpret the 
laws. To prevent the recurrence of the ancient confusion, by a diver¬ 
sity of sentiments, he forbids all commentary, permitting only the 
translation of the laws into Greek, wdth the addition of titles and 
paratitles—that is to say, summaries of their contents. He forbids 
the use of abbreviations in transcribing them, declaring that the copy 
in which a contraction was found should be held of no authority, and 
that the transcriber should be punished for forgery. All other law^s 
are declared to be abrogated, and are even forbidden to be cited in the 
tribunals; and the judges are ordered to conform in all things to the 
Digest from the day of the date of the edict. The emperor enjoins 
the three praetorian praefects to publish the Digest in their several 
governments, and concludes by stating that he was anxious to have 
this meritorious revolution effected daring his third consulate, in order 
that a year, which heaven had blessed by a peace with Persia, and the 
conquest of Africa, should witness the completion of this great edifice 
of the laws, as a holy and august temple, in which justice should 
pronounce her oracles. 

Whilst the commissioners laboured at the Digest, the emperor 
charged Triboriian, and two eminent professors, to prepare an ele¬ 
mentary work on jurisprudence, in four books, as an introduction to 
the study of law. This portion of Justinian’s legislation is far the 
most valuable part; it was finished and published a little before the 
Digest, and was named the Institutes. 

The whole system of ancient jurisprudence was thus simplified, 
reduced to its essentials, and arranged in the Institutes, the Pandects, 
and the Code. But, after their publication, Justinian published more 
than two hundred supplementary edicts; and when the great collec¬ 
tions began to be used in the courts, several errors atid imperfections 
were discovered, as might reasonably be expected in a work of such 
magnitude, executed with such unnecessary speed. A new commission 
was appointed to revise the Code; the result of its labours was a 


* From ann, contrary to, amt law. 
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iiii44ing, at a sut38e<iaent time, but ^ t 

iheuia Jadge necccsary. i«i^i,actency1hat 

^*4«r *rE*itt#k Movelk tift one iiuii<^i’e<i and sixty-Oight n ,, ^ 

S We the force of lew, harieg bee. eolleCed 

Into ««!»««in the last ycM of ^ 

This co^ V(»as supplanted in the 

a coT>y of Justinian's legislation; it remained ™" , . f ,, * 

tn-elfth eenturj, wlicna copy of the jj “ 

of Amalfi, by the troops of the tmperor Lotliatre 11., ana pie^ 

ty htalo the citizens of Pisa, n«.. bad aided the ^ 

Xeditioa. At a later period, a copy of the Code sras 
S^venna and a collection was made of the Novels "bteh tvwe 

sapplyittg the defects of fheir several legal systems, 
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Silk-Wo! 'in into Fjurope, , . 

RtTK-n^as known ns an article of commerce, and ©Ktensively nsed m 
STwestem world, long beforo the insect that produces Ibis I;W»«ns 
■ .nhstaiice and wiiosc nature whs unknown, was brouglit for the first 
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thet were succeeded % the Persious, vfbo attached great juiportance 
to th™ra»i » 0 ^.ot 0 d nothing thnt could kcopit cxtoly ,u 

thw hands, feom |hem tl>c Greek and ^ “ 

FUrcluwed the silk which they transported uito the western countries. 
rLsing through -such a pumber of hands, it was of cour^ scarce and 

S Cing Justinian" reign, the BH'^’nhX&rora t^^^ 
themselves, the Romany were eager S 

d^endance on the Persians for the ^ ami hv 

to lower the price by purchasing from other , Awatio M'ops. » _y 
making eiertions to open a direct , commonjeation with the wuntry 
to wS Se s^k is produced. Their ignorance of S‘Og«P’'y 
a creat impediment to their succes^j they had very vague iiotioi 
respecting the positiou of the regions where this destrable eommodity 
proceed. ^ They contented themselves wi^ loosely (tewbme, it 
as part of India, or some very remote country in eastern Asia. 

A few modem writers have been misled by tbe inaccuracy of the 

Byzantine historians into the belief X 

«fe ancient world with silk was the Pu^ab, 

norths ludia adjacent to Persia, regions where silk has neier jet 
ZenvM iniufficient abundance to orm ;;;fX 

On the contrary, the circumstances related respecting Saica, the .ilk 
crowing country, are manifestly applicable to no place but Cliina, 
?vherc silk is still produced more plentifully than in any other part ot 
the world. Indeed tlie very name S^res appears to have been derived 

ftom to commodity; for Se, ot, as it ’^^To Xd 

dialects Sei\ is the Chinese name for the silk-worm, we aho jiia 
the Sinte identified with the Seres by the ancieut geographers, and we 
knortLt Sn. or C/tht, bus been always the name given to China 
hv the nations of westeru Asia. In the preceding volume mention 
has been made of the embassy sent from the Romans to the 9*““'^ I 
ill the age of the Antonincs; and it is only necessary to add, iii pio 
of the TOmmcreial relation? between this ancient empire and tlic 
western world, that a tolerably accurate account of the revolutions 
,in tJi.o Persian and Parthian kingdoms may he fpuiid m Chinese 

Tte’ik was wpmted froru Chim in paAage^ ";I‘‘t'nrrne°y 

nieruhaufs hrought, across the extreme hreudfch ol A§ui, % j '3^ 


i Tli6 AmeuiAa Vail tho CMhmc- Jod-, 
, -ttuiGhlua Jeni»uin, 'W r ifclatiom 
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td* O^ltttEry % 

ftl^ tbedxrart of Ai?dcs^Wi;4.s.| founder 


! ofibe Sassanid drnasty in JVrsiay tbence Jio 
'nnased ini-o Peiaiu, whore he'UTis rdQWvea 
Iboul A.n. 260, by Timlate.«. the Armeman 
sovereign, who gave him the 
Jaron* This perfuago, vjbos« 

MamUou, became die loundur 

of Hie MPiJiigoniaaa, who ar^ justly celeUtttctl 

in Araienian histery. 
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of two hundred and forty-three days, to the sea-coast of Syria. The 
Persians who supplied the Romans, usually made their purchases from 
the Sogdians, on the banks of the Oxus, and their trafiic was liable to 
be interrupted by the White Huns and ^the Turks, who successively 
con({uercd that industrious people. But the difficulties of the road 
between the Sogdian capital, Maracanda {Samarcand)^ and the first 
Chinese city in the province of Shensi, led to frequent efforts for 
opening a new and less perilous route, w'hich, however, proved unsuc¬ 
cessful. From the time they passed the Juxartes, the enterprising 
Sogdians had to contend, not only with the dangers and difficulties of 
the intervening deserts, but also against the wandering hordes, who 
have Always considered the citrzen and the traveller as objects of 
lawful rapine. 

It is recorded as a proof of the vast expense of the magnificent 
spectacles witli w'hich Julius Cresar sought at once to dazzle and con¬ 
ciliate the populace, that he decorated the actors in his varied pageants 
with a profusion of silk dresses, which were viewed by the Italians 
with equal wonder and admiration. In consequence of the difficulties 
of transit, the vast length of desert which the caravans had to traverse, 
and, probably, the limited supply of silk in China itself, this article 
bore a very high price in Rome, and was often sold for its weight in 
gold. Silken dresses w'ere esteemed too expensive and delicate for 
men, and were appropriated wholly to ladies of eminent rank and 
opulence. In the beginning of tlie reign of Tiberius, a law was passed 
enacting, “ that no man should disgrace himself by wearing a silk 
dress.” This might, how'cver, have been a religious as well as a 
sumptuary ordinance, for it is a singular circumstance in the history 
of sJk, that, on account of its being the excretions of a w'orm, several 
religious bodies in the East, but more especially the Mohammedans, 
consider it an unclean dress. Indeed, it has been decided by the 
unanimous consent of all the Sonnite doctors, that a person wearing 
a garment made entirely of silk, cannot offer up the daily prayers 
enjoined by the Koran. 

The profligate and effeminate Ileliogabalus was the first of the 
Roman emperors who w’ore a gannent entirely of silk ; and, in conse¬ 
quence of his example, the custom of wearing silk soon became general 
among the wealthy citizens of Rome, and even extended to the pro- 
vince.s. It seems probable, also, that the price of the article had 
diminished in consequence of its beginning to be imported by the 
maritime route through Alexandria, instead of by caravans through 
the arid deserts^of Turtary and Turkestan. Chinese histories inform 
us, that an ambassador from one of the Antonines came to their, 
remote country for the purpose of concluding a commercial treaty, 
and this is rendered highly probable by the fact that oriental com¬ 
modities became both plentiful and cheap under and after their 
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dynasty. Ammianus Murcellinus informs us, that in lus age (a.d. 
370) silk was generally worn even by the lower classes. 

After the restoration of a native dynasty in Persia under the 
Sassanides, and the establishment of the Eastern empire at Constan¬ 
tinople, a long scries of wars ensued between the Persian sovereigns, 
who deemed themselves legitimate inheritors of the power of Cyrus, 
and the Byzantine emperors, who wished themselves to he considered 
successors of Alexander the Great. The command of the sea of Oman 
gave the Persians a decided advantage over tlio Egyptian merchants, 
who were forced to import oriental commodities by the tedious and 
dangerous navigation of the Ited Sea. Until the introduction of 
steam navigation, the Red Sea, or Yam Suph\ as it is called by the 
Orientals, was universally dreaded by voyagers. The strait at its 
entrance was significantly named by the Arabs Bab-cl-MamIch, or, 
“ the gate of tearsand it was a common proverb with Eastern 
sailors, “ Yam-Suph is a double-locked sea; there arc six months in 
the year that you cannot get into it, and six moi-e that you cannot get 
out of it.” But the Persians were not satisfied with this natural 
superiority; having it in their power to molest or cut off the caravans, 
which, in order to procure a supply for the Greek empire, travelled by 
land to China tlirough the northern provinces of their kingdom, they 
laid such onerous transit duties on foreign merchants, that the Greeks 
were forced to abandon this branch of commerce, and purchase their 
silk from the Persians and Sogdians. These with the usual rapacity 
of monopolists, raised the price of silk to such an exorbitant height, 
that the Greek manufacturers, whose looms depended on a supply of 
this raw material, were thrown out of employment and nearly ruined. 

The Emperor Justinian, eager, not only to obtain a full and certain 
supply of a commodity which ’was become of indispensable use, but 
solifiitous to deliver the commerce of bis subjects from the exactions 
of bis enemies, endeavoured by means of his ally, the Christian mon¬ 
arch of Abyssinia, to wrest some portion of the silk trade 1‘rom the 
Persians. In this attempt he failed; but when be least expected it, 
be, by an unforeseen event, attained his great o])ject of procuring his 
sul>jects an abundant supply of silk, independent both of ships and 
caravans. 

Two Persian monks having been employed as Christian mission¬ 
aries by some of the churches which had been established in India, 
pursued their evangelical la))ours until they had penetrated into the 
remote country of the Seres, or Chinese (a.d. .551). There they 
observed the labours of the silk-worm, the mode in which these aiu- 
mals were fed on the mulberry-leaf; the care bestowed upon them in 
the iieveral periods of insect transformation, and the attention necessary 


* That is, “ tb« Sea of Weeds. 
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to obtaining perfect cocoons. Without such knowledge, tlie mere 
possession of the insect would have been useless; for the time that 
elapses while the silk-caterpillar is undergoing its changes varies 
according to the temperature and the quantity of nourishment with 
■which it is suj^plied; the health also of the insect and the subsequent 
perfection of the silk depend upon the mode in which these changes 
are made, and the intervals between the successive moultings of the 
skin, which take place before the animal attains its full growth. 
The Chinese calculate that the same nuniher of insects, wliicli would, 
if they had attained the full size in twenty-three or twenty-four days, 
produce twenty-five ounces of silk, would produce only twenty ounces 
if tlnnr growth occupied twenty-eight days, and only tea ounces if 
fony days. In order, therefore, to accelerate their growth, they 
supply the insects with fresh food every half-hour during the first day 
of their existence, and then gradually reduce the mimher of meals as 
the worms grow older. It deserves to he remarked as an unnoticed 
fact ill natural theolonv. that tin; suhstanee on which this valuable 
CJiterpillar feeds, is the leaf of the inullxTry-trec; and I’rovidence, as 
if to ensure the continuance of' this us(d’ul species, has so ordained it, 
that no other insect will partake of the same food j thus ensuring a 
certain supply for the little spinster. 

Having made themselves acquainted with these particular . the 
monks repaired to Constantinoph', and revealed the informal ion they 
had acquired to the Kmpevor Justinian. Encouiaged hy the lllnual 
promises of that monarch, they undertook to bring to Ids capital a 
sufficient nuraher of these wonderful insects to whose lahours man is 
so nmch indebted. They pr(»ceeded to Chhia, and finally accomplished 
the object of tlndr mission hy obtaining a competent sujqdy of the eggs 
of the silk-worm, which tlnty concealed in a hollow eama Having 
rt'turned safe to Constantinople, the eggs were, niulcr their direction, 
hatched hy the artificial heat of a dunghill, and tin* insects were fed 
on the leaves of the ^^ild mulberry-tree. Such care was bestowed 
upon thejn, that tliey soon multiplied, and work^al in llio same manm r 
as in those climates wlicre tli<>v fir&t became the ohjects of Iranian 
attention and care. 

Justiidan at first Jittempted to monopolize tins source of profit, luit 
the rajiid increase of the worms opened tiie trade. A singular eir* 
cuinstance enahles us to a]q>reciate the sjieedy success of tlic (ireeks 
in tltc manufacture of*silk. Before the sixth century closed, the 
Turks, descending from the Altaian mountains, conquered Sog<ijana. 
The eonquered people had found the demand for silk rapidly dimin¬ 
ishing, wliicli they attributed to the commercial jealousy of the Per- 
siaus. They complained of their losses to their new master, tlur 
Turkish khakan, who sent ambassadors to form a commerci.il treaty 
with the Persian monarch, the celebrated Nushirvdn. it was obviously 
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! nil wise policy to strengthen thopo^ver of the new state which hjulhccii 
' formed beyond the Oxus; and iS^shirvan was, besides, eager to open 
a direct communication with China, through tlie Persian gulf. To 
show Ills contempt for the offers of the Sogdians, he purchased up all 
their goods, and committed them to the flames. The khahan next 
sent ambassadors to .Tustinian II., who, after a toilsome journey, 
reached Constantinople (a.d. 

diiction of the silk-worm; when, to their great astonishment, they 
found the Byzantines in the possession of silk of their own growtii, 
and so skilled in its use, that their manufactures already rivalled, those 


of C’hina. 1‘Vom this time the Sogdian carrying-trade declined; it 


w’as totally nnniliilated about the middle of the ninth centuiy, when a 
fanatic insurgent, in f-hina, innnlercd flic foreign merchants, and cut 
(loAvn the mulherry-trccs, to destroy the silk that enticed strangers to 
the ccli'.stial empire. 


i\>r nearly six hundred years, tlie Creeks were the only Europeans 
Avho po.ssesstHi the .silk-w'onn: at length, Roger I., king of ^Sicily, 
engaged in war with tlie Byzantine empire, having captured some 
])ers<ui.s skilled in the jirodnction and manufacture of silk, established 
faclories at i’alernio, which ro.se rapidly into celebrity. Thence the 
trade '^prea'l into Italy, Spain, and hhnnee; but in most of these 
conntrie.'^ (he manufacture Avas long deemed of greater importance 
than fh(' production of tlie raw material. France oavcs lier jiresent 
superiority in the trade to tlie patriotic exertions of JIcnry H'’., who 
made exl('iisiv(' nurseries of inulberry-plants, and distributed them 
gratuitonsly to all desirous (d‘ establishing plantations. James J. 
cadeavonred t<.* introduce tlu* production of raw silk, as a trade, into 
England; .siiu'e hi.s time, tin; experinumt has been frequently repeated, 
but it nevi't lias betui attended wiili eomphde succes.s. Similar trials 
bare al.'-o been nuide in Ireland, but the result has not yet ansAvered 


ilic expectations ol' the patriotic projectors. 


SnerioN W — 'i'/ic Monarc/ty of the Frauhx, under the 
Me roe i //g/ a ii J)^ uantif. 

Tin: hi-stoiy of the Franks properly begins Avith the estahlishincnt of 
a huge body of that nation in Belgic Gaul, under a chief named 
AIcrc-Avig', from Avliorn the dynasty received the name McrOAunglan*. 
lie Avas Miceccdcd hy his .son Ifildcrik®, a brave Avarrior, but the skive 
of bi.s jitission.s. An insult tlmt he oflered to tlie Avife of one of his 
(.Ibcers occasioned a revolt; IJildcrik Avas dethroned, and a Count 

^ Mt’iovif;, ittir>ii>r. { Warimts ; (liat ih, iuhul itmits of tUe of 

tliC itluno. 

^ Tlic olh'ir Franks wi’ie utvwd Bij.*'- ® Hihlc-tik, in <‘o;nlntL 
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Egidius, or Giles, proclaimed king. After an exile of eight years, 
Ililderik was restored, and tlie remainder of liis reign appears to have 
passed in tranquillity. Illodo-wig"* was the next sovereign: Iiis harsh 
German name was softened by the Latins into Clodoveeus, or Clovis, 
the origin of tlie modern Ludovicus, or Ijouis. At his accession (a.d. 
481), Clovis had scarcely reached his twentieth year; the ardour of 
youth combined with the circumstances of bis position to urge him to 
foreign conquests; for tlie fertility of the Belgic soil, the purity of its 
waters, and its atmosphere, conlinuully attnicted fresh hordes to the 
lower Rhine, who sought admission into the Belgic colony. Clovis 
found it necessary to enlarge his frontiers, and invaded the Roman 
pr<j’ ince. Near Poissons he encountered Svagrius, the son of his 
faiiicr’s rival, Egidius, and gained a decisive victory. Byagrius sought 
refuge W'ith the A'isigotlis, but that nation had lost much of its 
martial spirit; Alaric II,, umvorthy of the name he horo, sent the 
unfortunate general bound to Clovis, by whom he W’as beheaded. 

The conqueror w as now the most powerful monarch of his age, and 
the neighhouring prince.s eagerly sought his alliance: lie chose for his 
queen, Illodohildo\ or (dotilda, whose unch‘ Avas king of the Bur¬ 
gundians. Cdotilda Avas a Christian; she laboured earnestly to con¬ 
vert her husband, and esjiecially urged him when his crown and life 
were endangered by an invasion of the Germanic confcdenition of 
tribes, called the Allemans. Clovis, persuaded that he owed tlie great 
victory of Tolbiac to the prayers of Clotihhi, became a conA'crt, and 
received the sacrament of baptism from th(‘ bishop of Rludnis (a.jd, 
4JKi). lie gave the prelate, as a fee, all the land he could ride round 
Avhile he himself slept after dinner, a gift very characterisiic of a con* 
(>'U‘ror, AA'ho felt that he liad only to wake and ac([uire new dominions. 
Soon afterwards ho undertook new' conquests. Advancing in the 
direction of Genabum (Orlca/us), be crossed the Loire, spreading CA'ery- 
Avheve the terror of his iianie. The-Bretons, long subject to the 
Romans, consented Avithout reluctance to a change of masters. CloA'is, 
having traversed their country, entered Aquitaine, pillaged the houses, 
laid A'-aste the fields, plundered the temples, and returned to Paris, 
“leaA'ing,” as the cotomporary historian says, “nothing to the AATctched 
inhabitants but tin* soil, Avhieli the Franks could not take away.” 

The kingdom established by Clovis extended from the Rhino to 
the Pyrenees, from the Alps to the ocean, hut its security was very 
iinem*tain. "Wherever the conqueror appeared, he met nothing but 
submission from the various races settled in Gaul; as soon, however, 
as he passed onwards, his nominal 'subjects closed upon his rear, 
retaining no more trace of his march than the furrowed wave does 
of a vessel’s keel. Neither Avas the Frankish monarch absolute over 


Hlodo-n'i;^, famous icanior. 


1 Hlodo-hilJe, brilliant and noble. 
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his own soldiers; his army was composed of free men, who disdained 
to submit to despotic rule. They {^avc to tlicir monarch his share of 
the booty and nothing more®. AVheu they disapproved of the expe¬ 
dition for which they assembled, they abandoned it without scruple; 
or if the monarch refused to undertake a war which they deemed 
advisable, they forced him to comply wdth their wishes, not merely by 
menaces, but by actual force^. 

On the death of Clovis (a.o. 511), his dominions w'cre divided 
between his four sons, Ilildebert'* (Chiklebcrt), Hlodomer® (Chlodo- 
mer,) lliodhor’" (Clotairo), and Theodoric”, who respectively occu])icd 
the capitals of Paris, Orleans, Soissons, and JMetz. This distribution 
gave rise to a new geograpitieal division; all the districts betw<*cn the 
lihine, the Meuse, and the Moselle, received the name of Ostei'-rike'^, 
since corrupted into Au.strasia; and the country between tlie Meuse, 
the Loire, arul the oct'un, was named Ki-o.ster-rike’^, or, as it w^as 
latinized, Neustria. All that was not ooni})rised in this division, 
belonged not to the ]\ferovingiau Franks, but retained its ancient 
name of Gaul. 

Chlodonur and Theodoric engaged in war n ith Guiidumcr'^ king 
of the Burgundians. In a great battle fouglit near Vienne (a.j>. 523), 
Chlodomer was slain'V but Theodoric gained a decisive victory, and 
added the BurgundiuJi king<lom to bis own dominions. Clotilda took 
the guardiansliip of Jur infant grandchildren, Imt the favour she 
showed <0 tlie three sons of t'hlodonicr provoked the resentment of 
Childebert, king of Baris. He secretly proposed to his brotlier Clo- 
taire, that they should secure the persons of the young princes, shave 


® (,»r<'gnry of Tour.s fiiriii'.lxN us Midi a 
ciiriDUS aucoduto on this subject “ About 
• his tilin' the army of f'lovis pillaged a gieat 
mimlter ol churches and houses. His soldiers 
had taken away, from one of the ealliedrals, 
a vase of snrpriMiig si^e and beauty. 'I'he 
bishop Ilf the dioeese sent a messenger to 
nx'lnim it. To this man, the king said, • I'ol- 
low ino to Soissons, wliore the plunder will be 
fclmred, and should ciianee give me the vase, I 
M'ill do what your preluto requires.’ AVheii 
they reached Soissons, tliey wont to the place 
where the plunder was piled, and the king 
said, ‘1 entreat joii, iny bravo warriors, to 
give me this vase in addition to my share.' 
Upon tliis, a pritsiuuptuous soldier exclaimed,' 
‘ Yon shall have notldug but the portion 
assigned you by lot.'' 

7 Tire historian quoted in the preceding 
note says, “After this, Clotairo and (.'hilde- 
bort (sons of Clovis) formcsl the design of 
marching against the ]iiirgnndian.s. Their 
brother, Theodorie, was unwilling to ongage 

in the expedition,but Utc Franks who followed 

1 


him, said unanimously, ‘ If )ou will not join 
your brothels, ^vili quit you, and ehooso 
another leader. 

“ llihle-berth,/oo//iu;// /eov/or. 

® Hludo-mer, e(7i'/iro/ed fhirf. 

1 Ilod her, irlrhroted tend f.ct t lloit. 

** Tljeod-c-nk-(o-aee umoi/;;*/ llti'jicnplt'. 
That IS, ICitx'fni Itlnijdnvt 
That IS, A'orih-emt'Tn hiiKjdnin, 
(iundu-uiei, porz/o and ffti'ul. 

“ The brothers joined their forces at 
Vesenineui, a place situated in the territory of 
the eity of Viomie, and gave batlle to Guiidu- 
nier. Tlio Ihirguiidiun having taken to lUglit 
with bis army, (Uilodomer pursued bini. and 
1 when he was at a distance from his friends, tho 
1 llurgundiaiLs, imitating the signals of the 
I Franks, exclaimed, ' Hmoe this way, we aw 
thine.' Ho behoved them, and spurred his 
horse into tlie midst of the enemy. They 
aitirrounded him, out off his head, ami 
it on a pike, disjdiiyed it to their pursuers. — 
(ireyory of l^ourn. 
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tlicir heads'®, and divide their dominions. Clotaire readily joined in 
the project, and put the tsvo eldest of his nephews to death; the 
third, saved by faithful servants, cut off his hair with his own hands, 
and entering into a monastery, spent a life of celibacy*^. Ten years 
after this event, Theodoric died, and was succeeded by his son, Theo- 
dobert'®, who took the title of king of Austrasia, Ilis uncles at¬ 
tempted to deprive Theodohert of his dominions, but being daunted 
by the more display of his power, they turned their arms against 
.Spain, laid Avaste Arragon, JJi•^c^ly, and Catalonia, stormed Pampeluna, 
besieged Saragossa, and were only induced to retire by a present of 
the tunic of .St. Vincent, i\ relic which, in that superstitious age, was 
deemed an invaluable treasure. 

The fame of Theudobert extended to Constantinople; Justinian 
emteavoured to win his friendship, by the cession of the nominal 
claims which the empire retained over Provence, hut the Austrasian 


To.slmvethc lu'ad, tliu fiinn of ilo- 
tlirouiiiK a at tlli^ |iciir.'l. Aiiiontj 

tin'early Franks, die cnnvii of hair was as 
Jimch a sMiibol ol i-u\altv as the erown of 
gold. 

'the ucenniit given of this transaction hy 
(»rcgor\ of Tours is too interesting to bo 
oinittoJ. ' (’lotciin* readilv adi'jite.l lus bro¬ 
ther's projeet, and eaiiie to Faris. Chililobert 
had already spiead a leport that hi' and his 
brother had agieed to iii\est their nephews 
witii royuliv. and they sent a messenger to 
(’lotilda. tlic'ii residing m the same city, who 
said, ‘ Send yonr granih hildren, tliat they may 
hi' laised to the throne.’ She, joyous, and j 
hnowiijg nothing of tlie plot, after luuing 
a'U- llie i'liildien eat and think, sent them to j 
tie ir micles, sating, ‘do, eliildien, I will' 
b' Sieve that my son is not lost, wh -u 1 see yon 
on ihe thione.’ Wlieii the ehildnn came to 
i'leir nnek's, they were t.il.en and soj.arnted 
iioiii their sen ants and gmeiaois. '1 hen they 
shut them up apart, the eliildien m tine place, 
and the attendants in another. When this 
was done, tUiildehr-rt and flotairo sent Aica 
tlins C'lie ol their otheers,'' to tho ipieen, with 
;i st;iss(ji-s and drawn sw-ud. When he eamc 
itilo lur presence, showing her tlicse, he said, 

‘ 'Flit sons,onr lords, desire to know thy ph'a- 
■sure, gi'ucious iiueen, respet ting tin- Tnaiinei in 
w'hieii they should treat tlie clnhlren. Order 
cither their hair or their throats to he cut.' 
Astounded liy ihftse words, and enraged ul 
Ivlnddiiig the scissors und naked sword, the 
tploeii gave vent to her wrath, and, scarvo 
knowing what she .said, so troubled was her 
mind, impnidently replied, ‘Jl they are not 
to reign like taeir father, I would rather sm- 
Oieia dead than shaven.’ Thou .\rciulius re¬ 
turned promptly to those who sent him, and 
said, ‘ k on may per severe; the <]ueen approves 


what you have hegnn, and her will i'-> d .it 
yon complete yonr ])rojeet.’ Imme.ii.itely, 
Clotaire, taking the eldest of Ihe children hy 
the arm, threw him on the gionmh and stah 
biiig him under the shoulder, ]uit him cruelly 
to death. lli.s brother terrihed at tlic seene, 
threw himself at the feet of Ciiildebert, and 
kissing his knees, exclaimed, ‘ Helji me, my 
good father, let me not be murdered like my 
jioor brotlier.' Tbon, Cbihlebert, melting into 
teais, said to Clotaiie, ‘lUi! I entreat vou, 
iiiv verv dear biolher, have tlie lindne'.s to 
spare tins child's lil'e; if yon eonsciit to spurn 
him, 1 will give miu whatever you may de 
maud.' Hut Clotaire,ovenvhelniiiig him with 
ri'proueht.s, .‘aid, ‘ Thrust the child awftv, or 
you shall die tu his stead, for you were the 
lirsi tf' urge me to this deed, though yon now 
shrink Ironi its eompletion.’ 'I’hen Clnldchert, 
ahirmi'd, pushed the ehihl over to Clotuirc, 
who struck his dagger into the boy's side, aiel 
.slew him on the boily of his brolUtir. Aftor- 
wariis lliey murdon*il the servants ami tutors. 

Ill'll they were dead, Clotaire mounted his 
horse, w itltoni showing any eonipunction fi r 
the murder ol his nephews, and retireil with 
Chililebi rt to till' suburbs. ’I'he ijneen (.'lo. 
lilda, having jilaced tlie hodies on a bier, con¬ 
ducted them, with litenies. saeied songs, and 
jirofonnd gm f, lo the ihureli of SI, i'eter’s, 
where fliey were buried together. One was 
ton years old, and the oilier si-x. The th rd 
son, named Clodoald, was saved by the inter* 
fereuee. of some brave men, called burons, 
lluuouiiciiig lii.s eiu filly kingdom, he bocumo 
a clerk, and, pe.rsislmg in good works, finally 
received priest’s ordeis. 'I'iie two kings shured 
among them tho inheritunce of Clodomer.” 

'i'heodo-berl, vrry bfiUiatit cvwnff flu 
jicojile. 
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monarch entered into an alliance with Totila, the emperor's enemy, 
crossed the Alps, and quickly subdued the greater part of northern 
Italy. After his return, the army he left behind met nuth some 
reverses, and tlio inflated vanity of Justinian led him to issue a medal, 
on which he styled himself (bnqueror of the Franks. Theodobert 
was so enraged at this arrogance, that he prc]>ared to lead an army 
through Hungary into Thrace, and assail Justinian in his capital, but 
this during enterprise was frusirated by Ids- sudden death; be was 
killed by the fall of a tree (a.d. 54B), while hunting the nild butfalo, 
a dangerous sport, to which lie was passionately addicted. 

Thoodobahl * succeeded to the Austraslan tlirone, hut died after 
an inglorious reign of si'ven yoars. CMiildebert soon followed him to 
the tomb, and thus Clotaire acquired the sole, hut not the undisturbed, 
possession of Neu^tria and j\ustrasia. Ilis own son, Ciiramne'^", 
headed a revolt of tlie turbulent Bn'tons, hut he was defeated and 
harharously put to deatli, with his entire family®’, by command of his 
cruel j’ather. I'he chroniehu’S add, tiiat Cdotaire died the next year 
(a.I). hOl), at Coinpeigne, on the anniversary of his son's death, and 
at the jut'cise hour of the horrid hutehery. 

C’lotairc left four sons,—(fliariliert®’, (»ontram®\ Chllperic’*, and 
Sigeherl"', who shared his dominions. The turbulent period that 
followed, is principally n markahle for tlic troubles occasioned by the 
crimes of two infamous Moinen, Jirunildu and Fredegonda, the wives 
of Sigebeit and Ciiilperic. Fredegonda had won her way to the 
throne by murdering (lalswintlia, tiie sister of her rival; and the 


jealousy betweeu two ambitious and unprincipled women was aggra¬ 
vated, on one side, by the desin; of revenge, and, on the other, by 
the (liflieuby of maintaining her dignity, wlien .she was changed from 
a mistress into u wife. During tlic long period over which their 
resentments spread, it is <lilS< ult to distinguish anything but murders 
and nssassinatiou.s, in tiio gloomy annals of the time. Fredegonda 


procured the death of Sigobert, and afterwards of Chilperie an( 
two sons, being chiefly enraged against Merovec^*', w’ho had nui 


;ind hi.s 
manied 


Brunikla. 


Childebert inherited the kingdom of liis father, Sigehert, and that 
of his uncle, CTontram; aided by his mother, Brunilda, ho maintained 


a* 'I’hoinle-bHia, vigoroun nborr' all. 

S'* Ilrnin, intrlike. 

*> " The tw<* urinies eonie to mi e>n- , 

gaKOineut, the uoiuit of tlie Hvi'toiiH mu away, 
ami waft slain in flight; after wliich Hram 
(Cliramne) hegaii to fly arils the riiipv ho 
ha<l prepircil un the sea, but, whilst ho tias 
endeavouring to saw his wUe and ehihlren, lie 
■was <tvertaken hy his fiither'.s army, made pri¬ 
soner, and hound. When the news w as brought 
to Clotaire, he ordered that the prince, toge¬ 

1 


ther whh his •wife and daughters, «hotilJ Iw 
hunted. They shut theta up in a poor hni, 
niiere IIram, extended on a bench, was 
strangled; they then set fire to the hoii.se, and 
it was consumed witli all its ininates.”—tr/r- 
gorg of 'rours. 

Huri-hert, glorions in the urnig. 

Gont-ram, generovs, wan. 

lIilpiM'ih, brat'i in coi/ibaf. 

Sigho-ltert, * •inijurror. 

More-w ig, wanioe. 
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a long and sanguinary struggle against Fredegonda, and he® youtig 
son, (^lotaire; but he died early, leaving two children to divide his 
distracted dominions. Both of these were destroyed by Bfttnilda, 
whose hatred they had provoked by remonstrating against heroritnes, 
and after a dreary scene of confusion, b'rance was again nnited, into a 
single monarchy, under Clotairc II., son of Chilperic and Fredegonda 
(a.b. (>Ki). Jlis first care was to punish Brunilda, the ancient en^jniy 
of his mother and his house: she was exhibited for three day^i, 
mounted on a camel, to tin- derision of the army, subjected to the 
most cruel tortures, and finally fastened to the tail of a wild horSe, 
which tore her wretched carcase to pieces, in the presence of the 
sebl!i'.:s. 

t'lotaire published a code of laws, which enjoys some reputation; 
hut Ills administration was deficient in vigour, and during his reign 
several oncroachments were made on the royal power, by the ambitious 
nobles. His son, Dagobert I/', succeeded (a.i*. 628), and had the 
mortification to see bis authority weakened by the growing greatness 
of the mayors of the palace: he died, after a feeble and dissolute 
reign (a.d. 038), but was strangely enough canonized as a saint***. 

'J'he successors of Dagobert were mere phantoms of royalty; the 
entire sovereignty was possessed by the mayors of the palace, who 
finally ac'juired absolute possession of half the monarchy, as dukes 
of Ausirasia, IVpiii d’lleiistal, the greatest of these nominal minis¬ 
ters, and real monarebs, governed France in the name of several suc¬ 
cessive kings. After Iiis death (aj>. 7M), his power descended to his 
grandson, Tlieodoliald, a cliild only eight years of ago, who was thus 
singularly ajipointed guardian to a king that ivas not yet sixteen. 
Karl*'^*, the natural son of Pepin, better known in history by the 
name of Charles lyiartel, set aside this absurd arrangement, and sue- 
ct'cded tq move than his father’s power. ^Jlis numerona rictories over 
the Saxons, Burgundians, Frisians, &c., have rendered his name illus¬ 
trious; hut he is more justly celebrated for his triumph over the Sara¬ 
cenic invaders of France (a.d. 732), between Tours and Poictiers, by 
which he delivered (Jliristondom from the imminent danger of being 


S' Dftgo-bm,<(,*; ll,c ihijf. 

**’ The cauNC ol li‘s I'auoni/.iUion 1*1 siupfu 
nriy illustrative of the MijUTstitmus of the 
age. AtuioalU, hishej* ei" IV.ctiers, whilo on 
an etnbasst in Sii'ily. was rniracnlojislv', as be 
tlecl.treil, ni(i'rme<l of the king's death hj a 
holy nerjnit.iianied John. This jdons anchoret 
t«aidi ■ Wliile. T was a-slwp last night, an old 
man With a long beard bade me get np, mid 
jtray for Oie soul of King Dagobert, who w'n.s 
on the fioint of death. I anw, and Iftoking 
through ll)P window of mj iiermitago, I saw, 
in the middle of tho sea, a host of devils 
carrying tho Ifiug’s sonl to hell. The unlbrtu- 


• nate sonl, gi ievonsly lornliented, involted the 
aid of Si. Marlin, St. Maurice, aitd St. Denis. 
.At Ins cries, the spiiits of tlu'se holy martyr's 
descended troin bea\Pi), hi the midst of thuti- 
j ders and lightnings, dnIiveTOd the ki&g'ii $o«l, 
and bore it np Miib them through the air, 
singing the canticle of David, O how 

liiippj/ i« the man that thou hmt ohoMH," 
Audoald recited this rehttion to tho kijug's 
chancellor, on his return, by whom it 
entered in the archives ol‘tho kingdowi, aud 
Dagobert mirollcd amongst the nuioter of tho 
saints.— 

** Karl, rohxut. 
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sulyected to the Mohammedan yoke. Jlis son, Pepin, finally com¬ 
pelled Ohilperic III. to abdicate (a.d. 7*>2), and the crown of J<\ance 
was thus transfeiTcd to the Carloyingian dynasty, from the descendants 
of Clovis, 


Section VT, — The Lombard Monarchy, 

The Lombards were encouraged to settle, on the frontiers of the 
empire by Ju.stinian, who deemed that they would prove a check on 
the insolence of the Cepidje. While these barbarous tribes were 
engaged in war, Thrace en joyed comparative tranquillity; but when 
Alhoiii became head of the Lombard tribes, he entered into alliance 
witli the Avars for the extirpation of the Ge]>ida*, purchasing their 
aid by a tithe of his cattle, and a pronii.se of all the coiKjiiered lands. 
The em]>eror, Justin 11., uuwi.sely abandoned the Gepido:* to their 
fate; Cunlrnund, their monarch, hasted to encounter Alboln before he 
could join the Avars, but h<' fell in the field which proved fatal to the 
exi.stence, of hi.s nation, and his skull was formed into a drinking 
vessel by his harbarou.'! (memy. Rosamond, the daughter of the 
slaughtered king, became the prize and spouse of the victor; the 
bravest of the surviving Gopidie were incorporated in the army of the 
Lombards. Though tlic Avars had eontrilmted hut slightly to the 
success of the war, they received a large share of the sjioils; the greater 
part of aneieut Dacia was resigned to them, and in this country their 
chagans ruled for more than two hundred years. Alhoiii's ambition 
w'a.s fixed on a higher object; fifteen years before, a body of Lombards 
bad served under Narse.s in the comjuesfc of Italy, and they still pre- 
serA’cd a vivid remembrance of the wealth and fertility of the ponin- 
.sulu. Alhoin encouraged them to hope that this fair laud might y<?t 
otvn their sway, and to stimulate their ardour, produced some of its 
fine,<t fruits at a royal feast. When his designs became known, 
aclv(!nturers flocked to his standard from the neighbouring Sclavonic 
and German trilics. Having made I'vory preparation for the expedi¬ 
tion, the Lombards resigned their lauds to the Avars, on the simple 
jiromise of receiving them back, if they failed in the conquest of 
Italy. 

As if the court of Constantinople had resolved to aid the projects 
of the invaders, the brave Narses w'as contumeliously removed from 
his post by the Empress Sophia; and Longinus, a person wholly 
unacquainted with Italy, .appointed exarch in his stead. Alboiii met 
110 army to oppose him in the field; few even of the cities ventured to 
resist his progress; Ticinum, or,ms it began now to be called, Pavia, 
almost alone clo.scd its gates against the con(|ucror, and detained him 
three years before its walls. It was at length forced to yield by the 
pressure of Imnger; Alhoiii threatened a general massacre, hut his 
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Jiorse happening to stumble as be entered the gates, he belitived that 
heaven had sent this omen to warn him against cruelty, and lie assured 
the trembling multitude of pardon and safety. Before he could regu¬ 
late the affairs of the kingdom he had so easily won, Alboin fell a 
victim to the revenge of his wife. One evening, heated with w'ine, 
he sent her the skull of her father Cuniniund, fashioned, as has been 
stated, into a goblet, filled to the brim, with an insulting message, 
that she should rejoice with her sire. Rosamond, stifling her resent¬ 
ment, simply replied, “ Let the will of the king be obeyed;” hut she 
secretly resolved on vengeance, and by infamous means procured two 
officers of the household to murder her husband (a.d. .073). Siie was 
compelled by the indignalion of the people to fly with lior paramour 
ti,‘ i!jc court of Ravenna, where sin* was poisoned by a potion which 
slu bad prepared for the partner of licr guilt. 

IJiepho, one of the noblest of the Lombard eluefs, was chosen king 
after the murder of Alhoin, by the great council of the nation; but at 
tlie end of eighteen months, ho was stabbed by a domestic. His 
cruelty gave the Lombards such a distaste lor royalty, that after his 
death, they changed their form of government, and for ten years wercr 
ruled by a federation of thirty-six dukes, each of ^\hom was chief of 
some important city. During this period, they made several efforts to 
aerjuire possession of some part of (Jaul, but were invariably beaten 
by the hVanks; in Italy, on the contrary, they nero generally suc¬ 
cessful, adding considerably to their territories at the expense of the 
exarchate of Ravenna, and the other provinces d<*pcndent on the 
Oreek Empire. 

A confederacy between the imperial exarch and Cbildehert, king 
of the Franks, so alarmed the immhards that they chose Authavis, 
-on of Clcpho, for their sovereign. lie estalilished a perfectly feudal 
monarchy, assigning tlieir duchies to tlic dukos in perpetuity, on tbe 
tonditieu of their giving one moiety of their revenue to support the 
4-0}al dignity; they could not be deprived of their possessions except 
for Ingh-friason, but they held jiowcr only at the sovereign’s will. 
A similar form of government seems to have prevailed among the 
Franks almost from tin; foundation of their monarchy; but feudal law 
fir*8t received a complete form among the Lombards, and the rules 
respecting the succesdon, acquisition, and inve.stiture offfiefs mrittllg 
other nations, were generally derived from their code. The flew 
''monarch gained several victories over the J-Vanks, who had hce'« 
bribed to invade Italy by the Emperor Maurice, and punished thl; 
hostility of the Byzantine by subduing a great part of ancient Sam-'’ 
nium, whieh lie formed into the durdiy of Benevento. Autbaris died; 
without issue (a.d. .OOO), after a Imef hut glorious reign, and the 

orown was transferred to Agilulf, duke of Turin. ° 

Hitherto the Lombards had heon either Arians or pagans; buy 
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Agilulf, Instigated by his queen, established the Catholic faith through¬ 
out his dominions, and chastised several dukes who made this change 
a pretext for rebellion. His son and successor, Adaluaid, completed 
the triumph of the orthodox faith, a circumstance which tended greatly 
to reconcile the Italians to the supremacy of the Lombards. The Arian 
party was, however, sufficiently powerful to raise another to the throne; 
both the rivals, however, died without issue, and the general assembly 
chose Rotharis for their sovereign (a.u. 030). This monarch, though 
tainted with the Arian heresy, >von the affection of all his subjects by 
the wise laws he enacted; he also wrested some important places from 
the exarch of Ravenna, and reduced the imperial interest in Italy so 
low', that it might bo said to exist only by the sufferance of the Lom¬ 
bards. On his death (a.i>. 652), a scene of weakness and revolution 
follow^od, which w'as only terminated by the accession of Grimvald, 
duke of Benevento (a.». 602). 

Grimvald wars soon involved in war with the Franks, who invaded 
Italy, but were completely defeated. Scarcely had he repelled this 
invasion when the Byzantine cin]»cror, Oonstans, appeared in Italy at 
the head of a powerful army, and laid siege to Benevento. But the 
imperialists, meeting a fierce resistance from the garrison, w’ere soon 
forced to retreat, and being overtaken on their march, were routed 
with great slaughter. Constans fled to Sicily with the shattered rem¬ 
nant of his forces, and was murdered in a bath by some of his owm 
servfints. Grimvald did not long survive his triumph; he died uni¬ 
versally lamented (a.u. 672), and his death was followed hy a series 
of obscure and uninteresting revolutions, which, however, deluged 
Italy with blood. 

The accession of Luitprand (a.d. 711)? once more restored the 
prosperity of the Lombards; he enacted several wise laws, rectified 
the evils wffiich during the recent tiisturbances had crept into the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and won the fs^our of the nobles who had 
opposed his elevation by a judicious displays of courage and prudenev, 
Unfortunately, be was prompted by ambition to attempt the complete 
conquest of Italy; taking advantage of the troubles occasioned by 
the edicts of the Emperor Leo for the destruction of images. The 
exarchate was invaded, and Ravenna taken; hut Luitprand's success 
provoked the jealousy of the pope, who, though pleased yvith the 
punishment of the Iconoclasts', was hy no means gratified with the 
^accession of power to the Lombards. At the pontiff’s instigation, the 
'Venetians aided the exarch to recover Ravenna; but the Emperor 
Leo, instead of showing any gratitude to Pope Gregory IL for his 
interference, sent emissaries to arrest him, and he was only saved from 
^prison by the prompt interference of Luitprand. The Italians, pro- 
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voked at Leo’s fierce zeal against images, began to rerolt, and sereral 
cities voluntarilj submitted to the Lombard monarch, who pretended 
to an extravagant zeal for the Catholic faith. Tiie pope, however, 
dreaded Luitprand, and sought a protection, in Charles Martel against 
the emperor of Byzantium, who Avas equally hostile to the Lombards 
and the pontiff. Italy was now distracted by religious disputes and 
political jealousies, Avhile the death of Luitprand, at this critical period 
(a.d. 7d3), afflicted the Lombards with a ncAA' series of revolutionary 
wars. 

After some minor changes, Astulphns was chosen king (a.d. 7d1); 
during his reign, the kingdom of the Lombards touched the summit of 
its greatness; he subdued the exarchate of Ravenna, and changed it 
into a new dukedom, and then led his forces against Rome, which, 
nominally subject to the emperor, was ically governed by the pope. 
Alarmed at the danger that threatened him, Pope Stephen first applied 
for aid to the emperor, but finding that the Byzantine court cared little 
for Italy, he appealed to Pepin, tlio first monarch of the Carlovingian 
dynasty in France. Pepin immediatedy crossed the Alps Avith a 
powerful army, besieged Astulphus in Pavia, aijid forced him to pur¬ 
chase peace by the cession not only of the places ho bad seized in the 
Roman dukedom, but also of the exarchate and the marches of Ancona, 
to the Holy See. The Franks liad to return a second time to compel 
the fulfilment of these engagomeuts; Astulphus once more submitted, 
but secretly resolved to renew the Avar on a favourable opportunity; 
before his preparations Avere completed, hoAvever, be AA\as killed by a 
fall from his horse, and the Lombard kingdom distracted by a disputed 
succession. 

By the aid of the pope, Dosiderius prevailed in the contest; but 
ubsequently being exposed to the jcalou.sy of the pontifical poAVor, he 
tried to secure bimsedf by giving bis daughters in marriage to Charles 
and Carloman, the tivo sons of Pepin. This alliance Avas of no long 
ilumtion; Charles divorced his Avife under pretence of her barrenness; 
and Desiderius, in revenge, endeavoured to persuaile the pope to 
anoint Carlomau’s children monarchs of the Franks. Adrian 1., Avho 
then filled the pontifical chair, steadily refused; Desiderius invaded 
bis dominions, and the pope, unable to make effective resistance, placed 
himself under the protection of Charles, or, as he is more generally 
called, Charlemagne. The king of the Fninks crossed the Alps, and, 
after a brief Avar, put an end to the kingdom of the Lombards by the 
capture of Pavia (a.d. 774)* De.siderius and his family AA^ere sent into 
France, Avhere they died in obscurity; Olmriemagnc, as conqueror, 
received the iron croAvn of Lombardy. 
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Section VII.—7%^ Anglo-Baxons. 

WrttiN Britain, was deserted by the Romans the country remained 
exposed to the savage incursions of the Piets and (Scots; the inhabit¬ 
ants, unable to protect themselves, and refused aid by the emperors, 
were oppressed by other barbarians, deserted their habitations, 
abandoned their fields, and sought shelter in the hills and woods, 
where they suffered equally from famine and the enemy. When the 
retreat of the barbarians afforded them a temporary respite, they 
wasted their eneipes in theological controversies arising out of the 
Pelagian heresy; and when the invasions were renewed, domestic 
rancour prevented their combining for their common defence. Vorti- 
gern, prince of Dumnonium, advised his countrymen to seek foreign, 
aid; and they, forgetting prudence in the extremity of their fears, 
invited the Saxons to their aid from Germany. 

The Saxons and Angles, from small beginnings, had gradually 
extended their sway from the mouth of the llhiue to the coast of 
Jutland; their piratical vessels scoured the seas of western Europe ; 
mid the maritime cities of Gaul, Spain, and Britain were frequently 
|i!uiidered by their corsairs, or forced to purchase safety by the pay- 
thent of a large tribute. Among the chiefs of their warlike tribes, 
liotie enjoyed greater authority than the two brothers Hengist and 
Horsa, who claimed to be descended from Woden, tlie tutelary god of 
llie nation. To these leaders the application of Vortigeni was made; 
they readily accepted his invitation, and, accompanied by about six¬ 
teen hundred of their countrymen, landed in the isle of Thanet. The 
Piets and Scots were subdued with so much facility, that the adven- 
ftirers began to reflect how easily they might conquer a nation unable 
to resist such feeble invaders; instead of returning home, they invited 
Citer fresh hordes of their countrymen, and received from Germany a 
reinforcement of five thousand men. A long and cruel series of wars 
ChsUed, in which the Saxons and another barbarous tribe, the Angles, 
continually supported by crowds of volunteers from Germany, tri- 
llfftphed over the Britons in almost every encounter, and finally drove 
the miserable remnant of the nation to seek refuge in the mountains 
of Wales and Cornwall. The struggle lasted nearly one hundred and 
fifty years, and ended in the division of southern Britain into seven 
Sahron kingdoms, commonly called the Heptarchy. 

The Christian religion was first established in the kingdom of 
Keint, the earliest and long the most powerful of the Saxon monarchies, 
l^thelbert, its sovereign, though a pagsin, had married a Christian 
incess, Bertha, the daughter of Carihert, one of the successors of 
■lovis, and had promised to allow her the free exercise of her reli- 
n* Bertha, by the excellence of her conduct, acquired considerable 
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influence over the mind both of her husband and his courtiers; her 
popularity was probably one of the principal motives that induced 
Pope Gregory the Great to send missionaries into England^ Augus¬ 
tine the chief of the mission, was honourably received at the court of 
Ethelbert (a.d. 507 )> and began to preach the gospel to the people of 
Kent. The rigid austerity of his manners, and the severe penances 
to which he subjected himself, WTOUght powerfully upon the minds of 
a barbarous people, and induced them readily to believe the pretended 
miracles he wrought for their conversion. Ethelbert and the great 
majority of his subjects wore soon received into the church, and 
Augustine was consecrated the first archbishop of Canterbury. 

The petty wars between the princes of the Heptarchy are totally 
cle> (jid of interest, and the history of the separate kingdoms is little 
more than a list of obscure names. An exception may be made in 
favour of Offa, king of Mercia, who zealously laboured to extend the 
power of the Romish See in England, and founded the magnificent 
monastery of St. Alban’s. So considerable were bis power and fame, 
that the Emperor Charlemagne sought his friendship and alliance; 
Offa, at his desire, sent the celebrated Alcuin to tbe court of Char¬ 
lemagne, and this learned Saxon became the emperors preceptor in 
the .sciences. To Alcuin France was indebted for all the polite learn¬ 
ing it boasted of in that and the following age.s; the universities of 
Paris, Tours, Fulden, Soissons, and many others, owe to him their 
origin and increase; those of which he wa.s not the superior and 
founder, being at least enlightened by his doctrine and example, and 
enriched by the benefits he procured them from Charlemagne. 

The kingdom of IRercia had nearly obtained the sovereignty of 
the Heptarchy when Egbert ascended the throne of Wessex (a.d. 7^9)» 
5-s the kingdom of the Saxons was called. Ho broke down the 
Mercian power, aided not a little by the hatred with which the tyran¬ 
nical conduct of the iSIereians had inspired the subject nations. Ilis 
policy was as conspicuous fis bis valour, and both enabled him to 
unite the realm of England into an orderly monarchy, possessing 
tranquillity within itself, and secure from foreign invasion. This 
great event occurred (a.d. 827), nearly four hundred years after the 
first arrival of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. 


> If is saiO that this preJate, wliih- yet in tv 
private sfntinii, Ix'hali) .sonio Savon \onths 
exposed for sale in the sltivomarkpl 'at Home. 
Striu'k with tlieir boaoty, Iwj intjuirod to vv bat 
country they belongej^, and being told tlvey 
were .t.aglr, exclaimed, “'riiey would not be 
Anffli, hit .buji’h (angels), if they wereChri^. 
tians.” Couftuning his qnesliens, lii' asked 
the name ol tltcir [trovinee; lie was told Ihin 
(a district of Nortlnunbeviand). “ JJeiri be 
excladmod; '* De tra (from tlie w'ratli of Ood), 


j they are summoned to liis mcrey." He fur. 
IhtT asketl the name of their king, and liear- 
ing that it was yElhi, or Allah, he joyously 
fried out, “ Allchgah ' we must endcuv our dial 
the praises of Owl he sung in that country." 
Moveil hy these punning aJlusioas, he de- 
'.igneil to visit Britain himself as a inisHiouar}', 
hut being detained by the Rotnuu people, ho 
embraced the earliek opporttmity of entrtttt- 
iug the task to ijualilled legates. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RISE AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
SARACENIC POWER. 


Section I .—Political and Social Condition of the East at the 

coming of Mohammed, 

The reign of Justin II., the nephew and successor of Justinian, at 
Constantinople, was remarkable only for disgrace abroad and misery 
at home. At his death (a.d. 578), he bequeathed the empire to 
Tiberius, whose virtues amply justified his choice ; but the reign of 
Tiberius lasted only four years; he was succeeded by Maurice, who 
inherited many of his predecessor s virtues as well as his crowm. 
Soon after his accession, the attenlion of tlic emperor was directed to 
the unsettled state of Persia, which had been distracted by sanguinary 
civil wars since the death of the great Nushirvan. Hormuz, the son 
and successor of that monarch, was deposed and slain; Bahrara, a 
brave general, but a feeble statesman, usurped the throne, and Khosru 
or Chosroes, the legitimate heir, sought shelter in the Byzantine 
empire. Maurice levied a powerful army to restore the royal exile, 
and entrusted its command to Nurses, a valiant general, who was 
himself of Persian descent. The expedition was crowned wdth 
success; Bahram, driven beyond the Oxus, died by poison, and 
Khosru, grateful for his recovered throne, entered into close alUance 
with the emperor. 

Freed from all danger on the side of Persia, Maurice resolved to 
turn his arms against the Avars; hut the incapacty of his generals, 
and his own avaiicc, provoked the resentment of the soldiers; they 
mutinied, and marched to Constantinople under the command of one 
of their centurions, named Phocas. Had the metropolis continued 
faithful, this sedition might have been easily quelled; but the licen¬ 
tious populiice, disgusted by the parsimony ol their sovereign, assaulted 
him as he walked in a religious procession, and compelled him to 
seek safety in his palace. The unfortunate emperor was cohipellcd to 
abdicate; Phocas was tumultuously invested tvith thb purple, and 
w'elcomed into Constantinople by the acclamations of a thoughtless 
people. The tyrant commenced his reign by dragging Maurice from 
the sanctuary where he had sought refuge, murdering his five sons 
successively before his eyes, and then putting the deposed monarch to 
death by torture (a.d. (K)2). One of the royal nurses attempted to 
save the prince entrusted to her charge, by presenting her ow’n child 
to the executioners in his stead; but Maurice refused to sanction the 
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deceit^ and as each blow of the axe fell on the necks of his ehildfenf 
be exclaimed, with pious resignation, “ Highteous art thou, 0 Lo^d, 
and just are thf judgments!’' 

The usurpation of Phocas was basely sanctioned by Pope Gregory, 
who received in return for his adulation the title of Universal Bishop^ 
But the pontiff’s flatteries could not save the tyrant from the resent¬ 
ment of his subjects, wdio soon discovered their error in preferring 
such a miscreant to the virtuous Maurice. Heraclius, exarch of 
Africa, invited by the unanimous voice of the empire, sailed to Con¬ 
stantinople ; scarcely had his fleet appeared in the Hellespont, when 
the citizens and imperial guards entered the palace, bound Phocas in 
chains, and sent him a helpless captive to his rival (a.d. 610). 
H-tvioHus reproached him with his manifold vices, to which the 
deposed tyrant simply replied, “Wilt thou govern better?” These 
w'cre the last words of Phocas; after suffering much variety of insult 
and torture, he was beheaded, and his mangled body thrown into the 
sea. 

But the death of Phocas did not deliver the empire from the cala¬ 
mities his crimes had produced; Khosru Parviz had no sooner learned 
the sad fate of his benefactor Maurice, than he assembled the entire 
strength of Persia to avenge his murder. The unwise system of 
persecution which had been gradually established both by the Byzan¬ 
tine prelates and emperors, supplied the invader with allies in every 
province; the Jews, the Nestorians, and the Jacobites, believed with 
reason, that they would find the worshippers of fire more tolerant than 
the orthodox Christians; and scarcely had the Persians crossed the 
Euphrates, when insurrections were niised in their favour throughout 
Syria. Khosru, victorious in two decisive battles, was encouraged to 
nndertake the hereditary enterprise of the Sitssanid dynasty,—the 
restoration of the Persian empire, as it existed in the age of Cyrus the 
Great. Heraclius had scarcely ascended the throne, when he received 
intelligence of the full of Antioch; and this was soon followed by the 
account of the storming of Jerusalem, where the Jews, encouraged by 
the Persians, wreaked dreadful vengeance on the heads of their 
Christian persecutors (a.p. G14). The fugitives from Palestine sought 
refuge in Egypt, where they ivere hospitably entertained by the arch- 
bisLop of Alexandria. But Egj’pt itself, where the din of arms had 
not been heard since the reign of Dioclesian, was invaded, conquered, 
and for a time annexed to the Persian empire (a.1). 616). Asia Minor 
was subdued with equal facility ; in a single campaign, the armies of 
the Persians advanced from the banks of the Euphrates to tlm shores 
of the Thracian Bosphorus, and during ten years their hostile camp 
was in sight of the tow’ers of Constantinople. 

^Vhile Khosru was indulpng in the pride that such brilliant 
conquests inspired, and dazzling his subjects by the display of his 
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mngnWcent plunder, Jic received an episfJe from the almost unknown 
city of Mecca, written hy an obscure individual, who yet claimed the 
kings obedience, and demanded to be recognised ns the prophet of 
God. The grandson of Nushirvan was indignant at such a claim; he 
tore the letter to pieces, and Hung the fragments to the ’winds. When 
this was reported to the writer, Mohammed, then beginning for the 
first time to taste the sweets of gratified ambition, and to find his 
prospects enlarging as he ascended the height of power, he exclaimed, 
“It is thus that God will rend the kingdom of Khosru!" a prophecy 
which, like many others, not a little accelerated its own accomplish¬ 
ment. 

While the Asiatic provinces were thus a prey to the Persians, 
Constantinople itself was so hardly pressed by the Avars, that Ilera- 
clius w'as on the point of abandoning the capital, and seeking refuge 
with his treasures in Carthage. He was with difficulty dissuaded 
from this dishonounible measure by the entreaties of the patriarch ; 
but his prospects appeared to become darker every hour; the Avars, 
by a treacherous attack, had nearly seized the capital, and the ambas¬ 
sadors sent to supplicate pardon and peace from Khosru, were dismissed 
with contumely and scorn; the Persian despot declaring, that he would 
not grant peace until either Ileraclius was brought bound in chains to 
his footstool, or had abjured Christianity and embraced the Magian, 
religion. 

For about twelve years Ileraclius had patiently witnessed the cala¬ 
mities of the empire without making any eflbrt to protect his subjects; 
but this last insult roused his slumbering energies, and he entered on 
a career as glorious as his former inactivity had been disgraceful. He 
did not venture with his raw levies to attack the Persian camp at 
Chalcedoii; hut he passed over to the coast of Cilicia, and fortified 
himself on the ground where Alexander had fought the battle of Issns, 
not far from the modern town of Sc'anderoon, wliose excellent harbour 
offered a good station for the imperial fleet. A splendid victory over 
the Persian cavalry enabled him to establish his winter-quarters in 
fbppadocia, on the banks of the llalys {Kizil Irmak)^ and to mature 
his plans for one of the boldest enterprises recorded in history,—the 
invasion of Persia through its northern provinces (a.i>. 623). Early 
in the ensuing sjuang, Ileraclius, with a chosen band of five thousand 
men, sailed from Constantinople to Trebizond, assembled his forces 
from the southern regions, and, joined by the Christians of Armenia, 
entered the province of Atropateiie {Azerbijdn). Tauris the 

ancient and modem capital of the country, was taken by storm, almost 
in sight of Khosru s army, while the Persian monarch had neitlicr the 
courage to hazard a battle, nor the justice to conclude on equitable 
peace. Several equally glorious campaigns followed: the greater part 
of Persia was overrun by the victorious Byzantines; they defeated the 
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Amatics wherever thej encountered them, and marched in one direc¬ 
tion as far as the Caspian, in the other to Ispahan, destroying in their 
progress all Khosrh’s splendid palaces,plundering his hoarded treasures, 
and dispersing in every direction the countless slaves of his pleasure. 
Khosiu made no effort to stop the mighty w'ork of ruin, and ye the 
rejected the terms of peace offered him hy the humanity of the con¬ 
queror. Ilis subjects soon lost all regard for a monarch whom they 
deemed the sole cause of the desolation of his country; a conspiracy 
was formed against him, he was deposed by his eldest son Shiroueh, 
cast into a dungeon, and put to death, by an unnatural prince, who 
pretended that he was compelled to the parricide by the clamours and 
importunities of the people and nobles of the empire. 

.\!‘ter six glorious campaigns, HeracHus returned to t'onRtunti)iO])Ie, 
briiigiag with him the wood of the “ True Cross," wliieh Khosni had 
taken ai Jerusalem,—a precious relic, which was doemod a more 
splendid trophy of his victories than all the spoils and concjuesfs. 
The kingdom of Persia, exhausted by the late sanguinary contest, was 
left to perish under the accumulated evils of a dreadful liinum\ the 
disputes of proud and luxurious nobles, a succession of weak sove¬ 
reigns, or ratlier pageants of powaw, and the attack of a, now and 
terrible enemy. The flame which Mohammed had kindhjd in Arabia 
already began to spread, and to threaten an e(iual fate to tlic degraded 
and decaying monarchies of Byzantium and P('rsia, 

Victory itself w'as fatal to HeracHus; the best and ]>iavest of his 
soldiers had perished in the sanguintiry war, his treasury was emoty, 
taxes w’ere levied with difficulty in the desolated provinces, and the 
emperor himself, as if exhausted by his great eflorts, sunk into hope¬ 
less lethargy. While HeracHus w^as enjoying the em}>ty honours of a 
triumph, the Saracens appeared on the confines of .Syria: tlienceforth 
the empire sunk rapidly before their fanatic valour; and in (be last 
eight years of his reigm, the emperor lost to them all that )jc had 
rescued from the Persians. 


Section IT. — State of Arabia at the comhaj of Mohammed. 

The peninsula of Arabia is in shape a large and irregular triangle, 
betw’-een Persug Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia; its extreme length is 
about fifteen hundred miles, and its mean breadth about seven 
hundred. Though it contains several lofty ranges of mountains, the 
greater part of the country consists of level, sandy, and arid plains, 
which can support but few inhabitants. Water is difficult to he 
obtained; there is scarcely any wood to shelter from the direct and 
intense rays of a tropical sun; the winds, instead of being refreshing 
breezes, frequently come loaded with pestilential vapours, or raise 
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eddying billows of sand that Lave overwhelmed, not only caravans, 
but entire armies. The high lands that border on the Indian Ocean 
are distinguished by a superior abundance of wood and water, and 
hence this part of the peninsula has been called Happy Arabia: but 
the groves, even of this favoured district, are tliinly scattered; the 
streams, though pure, are small; and the country could only be 
deemed delightful by persons whose eyes were unaccustomed to vege¬ 
tation, and who had often felt the want of a cooling shade or a 
refreshing drink. The northern part of Arabia is occupied by ranges 
of naked, rocky mountains, from which it received the name of Arabia 
or the Stony; but notwithstanding its rugged and desert 
Cj if. was in ancient times the centre of a flourishing trade, being 
’ e at high road of trade between Egypt and south-eastern Asia. 

U’h(‘ Arabs arc an original and unmixed race; they boast that their 
country has never been subdut'd, but the greater part of it bos little 
that / ‘juld tempt die cupidity of a conqueror. In the reign of Trajan, 
th<‘ ivoaiuns made Arabia IVtnea a province; Yemen, or Arabia Felix, 
has 1km ii frequently subject to Persia, and about the time of Moham¬ 
med’s appearanct'j the southern part of the peninsula was ruled by the 
Nujasb'i of Ethiopia. The Arab is not very robust, but he is active 
aud WL'll made, able to endure great fatigue, and, both from habit aud 
cd'M*ati<»o, rockless of danger. In his mental constitution, he displays 
tjai' kuf s.s ratluT than intelligence; his imagination is warm, but his 
judgjo tit IS lu'i vigorous. In all his pleasures, dangers, and fatigues, 
he !u . w tin,' h uso and camel of his deserts associates rather than 

... tnese animals appear to have obtained an actual superi- 

rily ill Arabia, siom being elevated into the companions of their 
musters. Ttu horse of .Arabia is equally remarkable for speed, temper, 
and pouer of endurance; and it is remarkable that the best breeds of 
t’ .'tnima! in Europe, Asia, and Africa, have been derived from an 
. abiun stock. Tlio camel and dromedary of the desert arc regarded 
by the Arab as scarcely inferior to Ins liorse. This patient and power¬ 
ful animal sujiplies him with milk for his sustenance, transports hiS 
property and family from one cpiarter of the desert to another, and, 
when occasion reijuires, < imble.s him to pursue or fly from his enemy 
with almost incredible speed. 

The ancient religion of the Arabs was the Sabcan form of idolatry, 
wbieli consisted in the worshij) of the sun, moon, and planets; but 
long before, the coming of Mohammed, they wore distracted liy a great 
variety of creeds; some adhered to the faith of their ancestors, others 
embraced Judaism, and several tribes became Christians. Unfortu¬ 
nately Cdiristianity, when introduced into the peninsula, had been 
deeply sullied by man’s devices; the difi*crcnt Christian tribes w'erc 
imbued wdlh a fierce sectarian spirit, and hated each other more 
bitterly than Jews or pagans. The vivid imaginations of the Arabs 

C 3 
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led them to investigate questions beyond the powers of man’s iindfer- 
sfanding; and the consequence was so abundant a supply of new 
doctrines, that one of the early fathers described Arabia as the land 
most fruitful in heresies. 

The principal Arabian cities of ancient times were in Yemen ; but 
their fame -was destined to be eclipsed by the glories of Mecca and 
Medina, both in the Ilejaz, the two great sanctuaries of the national 
religion. Mecca was a place of considerable trade from the earliest 
ages, being situated at the intersection of two important routes, that 
between Syria and Arabia Felix, and that betw'een Abyssinia or tipper 
Egypt and south-eastern Asia. Commerce flourished under the 
sanctuary of religion. The temple of Mecca was regarded as the 
notional metropolis of the Arabic faith, before Judaism and Christ* 
ianity appeared in the peninsula; its custody raised tlie Koreishites 
to a rank above the other tribes, and the failure of the attempt made 
to storm it by the Ethiopians in the very year that Mohammed was 
born, may be considered the great check that impeded, or rather pre¬ 
vented, the further extension of Christianity in the country. Mecca 
is built in a winding valley at the foot of three barren mountains; the 
soil is a rock, and the ^vaters brackish. The pastures are remote 
from the city, and good fruits cannot he procured at a nearer place 
than the gardens of Tayef, which are about seventy miles distant. 

The Arabs believe that Mecca was founded by Adam, and the 
temple erected by Abraham. Its early prosperity they ascribe to 
Ishraael, who fixed his residence there, because, as their traditions 
assert, the brackish well Zemzem was that to which Hagar was 
directed by the angel. It must have l>een a very ancient city if, as 
commentators suppose, it was the Mesha which Moses mentions as 
inhabited by the posterity of Joktan’. 

Medina, called Yatreb before the appearance of Mohammed, 
enjoys more natural advantages than Mecca; but it is not so conve¬ 
niently situated for traffic. Its citizens appear to have been always 
jealous of the supremacy claimed by the Meccans, and this probably 
induced them to espouse the cause of Mohammed wlien he was 
banished by their rivals. 

Literafure w'as zealously cultivated by the ancient Arabs; they 
were enthusiastically attached to eloquence and poetry, for both of 
which their rich, harmonious language affords peculiar facilities. A 
meeting of the tribes was lield annually, at which the poets recited 
tlieii* compositions, and those which were judged the best, were 
preserved in tlie public treasury. The most celebrated of these were 
seven poems called Moallakat, which were written on Egyptian silk 
in letters of gold, and suspended in the Kaaba, or temple of Mewa. 


* G'cn, X. aud xxxi. 
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Science was not $imilarljr valued; tbeir history was merely genealogical 
tables; their astronomy sucE a rude knowledge of the stars as served 
to mark the variation of the seasons; and the mechanical arts were 
almost wholly neglected. They used to say that God had given them 
four peculiarities,—turbans instead of diadems; tents instead of 
houses; swords instead of fortresses; and poems instead of written 
laws. 


Section III .—The Preaching of Mohammed. 

Mohammed, the great legislator of the Arabians, and the founder of a 
religion which has long prevailed over the fairest portions of the 
globe, was born at Mecca. IIis father, Abdallah, was an idolater; 
but his mother, Eniina, was a Jewess who had been converted to 
Christianity, and from her early instructions, he probably derived the 
religious impressions for which he was distinguished even in boyhood. 
Both his parents died while he was yet a child, but their place was 
supplied by his uncles, Abd-al-Motalleb, and Abu-Taleb, the latter of 
whom became a tender Y)arent to the orphan. At the age of thirteen 
he accompanied Abu-Taleb on a mercantile journey into Syria, and 
soon after .made his first campaign against some neighbouring tribes 
of predatory Arabs. 

From this time IVIohammed appears to have engaged actively in 
trade. lie displayed so much talent, that a rich widow, named 
Kadijah, appointed him her chief pastor; and after some years, was 
so pleased with bis zeal and industry, that she gave him her hand in 
marriage, and made him master of her splendid fortune. Alter his 
marriage Mohammed ranked among the first citizens of Mecca, and it 
must be added that he was not corrupted by good fortune. The 
earliest use he mq^e of prosperity was to relieve his kind guardian 
and uncle Abu-Taleb, who had fallen into distress; he placed Abu- 
Taleb above want, and undertook the education of a portion of bis 
family. 

Little is known of Mohammed's history during the next fifteen 
years, but there is every reason to believe that this interval was spent 
in maturing his plans for the great revolution he contemplated. 
Evc 9 “y year he retired for a month to a cave in Mount IJira, near 
Mecca, where he spent his time in meditation and prayer, llis 
travels as a merchant had made him acquainted with the principal 
forms of religion that then prevailed in the East* In Syria he met 
Christians of various sects, Jews, Magians, and Sabaeans; Arabia 
presented to him countless varieties of idolatry; exiles from the 
Persian and Byzantine empires informed him of the dangerous 
doctrines preached by Mani and Mazdak. A singular dream led him 
to believe that be was chosen by the Deity to reconcile all these 
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jarring creeds, and to nnite mankind in the worship of the en« true 
God. In the solitude of his cave he dreamed ■ that the angel Gabriel 
appeared to him, and hailed him as a prophet. On his return he 
announced his mission to Kadijah, who at once recognised his claims. 
Her example was followed by Ali, the son of Abu-Taleb, by Abu- 
Beker, Othman, and a few friends accustomed to regard the recluse of 
Hira with reverence. 

These converts were called Mussulmans, that is, persons resigned 
to the divine will; their faith was confirmed by revelations which 
Mohammed pretended to receive from Gabriel, and which, as he 
did not then know how to read and ■write, or at least but imper¬ 
fectly, he communicated orally to his disciples. I'hese revela¬ 
tions were preserved by them in a volume, which they called the 
Koran, or book that ought to be read. The progress of the new reli¬ 
gion was slow; many of Mohammed’s friends rejected his prophetic 
claims with something like horror, and three years elapsed before he 
ventured to annonnee his mission publicly. Having invited his friends 
and relatives to a splendid banquet, he declared to them that God had 
chosen him to preach the doctrine of the divine unity; Ali, with the 
generous enthusiasm of youth, warmly offered to support the prophets 
claims, but many of the other guests doubted or laughed them to 
scorn. 

Undismayed by the imperfect result of his first essay, Mohammed 
began to preach to the peoph' of Mecca in the market-place. Converts 
were made slowly; and the guardians of the city opposed doctrines 
that threatened to subvert the influence they derived from the worship 
of the Kaaba. Several of the Mussulmans, most remarkable for their 
zeal, were forced by persecution to abandon their homes, and seek 
refuge in Abyssinia; but the spirit of Mohammed quailed not; he 
refused to quit Mecca, and when asked to suspend his preaching for a 
season, he replied, “ Were my enemies to place the sun on my right 
hand, and the moon on my left, they would not reduce me to 
silence.” 

At one of the great annual fairs held in Mecca, Mohammed 
preached liis mission to the merchants assembled from all parts of 
Arabia. Among his auditors w'cre some citizens of Yatreb, or, as it 
was afterwards called, Medina, wd»om peculiar circumstances rendered 
attentive to liis claims. The Yatrebites had just conquered a Jewish 
tribe; they heard their captives boast of their speedy Ubeintion pn 
the coming of the Messiah, and supposing that the new prophet might 
he the expected deliverer, they resolved to conciliate his fevour, 
Mohammed profited by their delusion; and this appears to have been 
his first direct step in imposture, though in the tangled web of human 
motives, it is hard to say where enthusiasm ends and fraud begins. 

. Ins^ured by his success with the Yatrebites, and some other tribes 
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in tfie interior of Arabia, Moliammed who had hitherto preached 
patieiioe and submission, under persecution, directed his disciples to 
defend themselves when attacked^ declaring that all who died in 
defence of his person or his creed, would assuredly inherit Paradise. 
At the same time he averred that he had been taken up into heaven 
by Gabriel, and admitted to a personal interview with the Omnipotent, 
The Meccan chiefs, enraged at his hardihood, took measures for his 
destruction, and he could only save his life by a speedy retreat to 
Yatref^. This event, called Hejira (the flight), occurred about the 
flfty-^ird year of the prophet’s age (a.d. 622), and is the era used by 
all Mohammedan nations. 

tiMoharamed was received in triumph at Yatreb; he changed its 
to Mc’dinetal nabi {the city of the prophet)^ or Medina {the city), 
y^idiich it still retains. Converts flocked to Medina, and were formed 
/into warlike bands, which infested all the roads to Mecca, and took 
severe vengeance for the insult olTered to their master. The plunder 
was shared equally among the soldiers; enthusiasm generally insured 
success; tuid warriors from all parts of the peninsula were attracted 
by the hopes of wealth and glory. In one of the frequent encounters 
between the Meccans and Mussulmans, near the well Bedr, Mohammed 
was on the point of being defeated, when he stooped down, took up a 
handful of dust and flung it towards the enemy, exclaiming, “May 
their faces be confounded!” this simple action revived the courage of 
his followers: they gained a decisive victory, which he failed not to 
ascribe to a miraculous interposition. 

After this success Moliammed made a great change in the character 
of his religion; hitherto he had preached patience and toleration; he 
now began to inculcate the doctrine of propagating the true faith by 
the sword, and of executing divine vengeance on idolaters and unhe- 
lievere. “ In the shade of tlie crossing scimetars,” he declared, “ Para¬ 
dise is prefigured,” and this sublime orientalism was long the favourite 
war-cry of his followers. The Jews became special objects of his 
hatred; he seems to iuive hoped that they would acknowledge him as 
their Messiah, but they were too well acquainted with their sacred 
Scriptures to believe that the liberator of Israel should be descended 
from the bond-woman. A severe defeat at Ohod increased rather than 
abated the pride and fanaticism of Mohammed; he ascribed it to the 
fault of hk companions in having granted quarter to their enemies on 
eccasion, and thencefonvard the w ar assumed a most raurder- 
ouiiran^r^nguinary character. The Meccans suffered much more 
severely than their adversaries; depending for their prosperity, and 
almost for their existence, on commerce, they saw their trade almost 
annihilated, tlieir caravans plundered, and their flocks swept away. 
They made one great effort to remove their enemy, and besieged 
Mohammed in Medina, but were soon forced to retire with great loss. 
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“Hitherto they have sought us," exclaimed the prophet, it is now 
our turn to go in search of them." 

After this defeat, the Meccans seem to have lost all courage; 
Mohammed rapidly became the most powerful prince in Arabia, his 
followers received his words as the inspired oracles of God, nor were 
they undeceived by the gross licentiousness in which the pretended 
prophet indulged. At length, he marched against Mecca, but found 
the defiles which led to the city too strongly garrisoned to allow of 
an attack with any prospect of success. Under these circumstances, 
he concluded a truce, much against the will of his followers, by which 
a peaceful admission into the city was secured to him in the ensuing 
year. Feeling that his power was now established, Mohammed sent 
ambassadors, inviting the most powerful kings of the earth, especially 
the ria|>eror3 of Persia and Constantinople, to become his disciples. 
Khosrn Par viz, who then ruled in Iran, was indignant at receiving a 
letter, in which “ a poor lizard-eater,” as the Arab was then culled by 
his haughty neighbours, dared to place his name before that of “ the 
king of kings.” He tore the paper to pieces, and dismissed the 
ambassador with insult; when this was told to Mohammed, ho 
exclaimed, “Thus God hath tom his kingdom.” The Byzantine 
emperor, Heraclius, treated the message with respect, though he 
declined acceding to the invitation. During the year that preceded 
the pilgrimrtge to Mecca, Mohammed subdued several of the surround¬ 
ing tribes that had hitherto spurned his power; but the seeds of 
mortal disease were sown in his constitution by a dose of poison, 
•which a Jewess administered as a test of bis prophetic pretensions. 

At length the day arrived which was to consummate the triumph of 
Islamism; Mohammed made his public entry into Mecca with un-* 
paralleled magnificence; he did homage to the natiomil faith by 
wo'shipping in the Kaaha; and such was the effect produced by his 
presence, that many of his former enemies, and among others, the 
chief guardian of the idolatrous sanctuary, proclaimed themselves his 
disciples. Woon after this success he began his first foreign war. 
The ambassador ho sent to the Byzantine governor of Bosrah, having 
been murdered at Muta, a little town south of the Dead Sea, an array 
was sent, under the command of Zeid, the freedman of the prophet, to 
avenge the insult. The Mussulman general, and the two officers that 
succeeded, w'ere slain; but the command devolving upon Khaled, the 
eon of Walid, he obtained a decisive victory, and returned to Medina 
laden with booty. This success induced Mohammed to break his 
truce with the Meccans; disregarding their remonstrances and offers 
of submission, he marched against the city; an entrance was forced by 
the fiery Khaled, and the prophet with difficulty prevented his fol-* 
lowers from involving his fellow-citizens in one promiscuous massacre. 
The Kaaba became the property of the con<iueror; all traces of 
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idolatry were removed from this national sanctuary; the only emblem 
of former superstition permitted to remain, was the celebrated Black 
Stone, an aerolite which the Arabs had yenerated from an unknown 
age, the reverence for which was too deeply graven in their hearts to 
be easily eradicated. This success led to the subjugation of most of 
the northern Arabian tribes; ambassadors flocked to congratulate the 
prophet from every side; the lieutenant of Khosiu, at the western 
side of the Euphrates, became a Mussulman; the governor of the 
provinces that the Najashi of Abyssinia held in Arabia, followed the 
example; and Mohammed might he regarded as the undisputed 
sovereign of the peninsula. ITis two great objects seemed thus to be 
eflected; Artibia was liberated from the yoke of foreign pow ers, and 
the Arabs began to regard themselves as one nation. A second expe¬ 
dition against the southern provinces of the Byzantine, or, as it was 
still called, the Roman empire, was crowned w'ith success; and so 
rapid had been the progress of Islaraisra, that when the prophet 
performed his last pilgrimage to Mecca, his follow^ers amounted to 
nearly one hundred thousand warriors, independent of women, slaves, 
and other attendants. 

On liis return to Medina, the poison which Maliommed had taken 
from a Jewess, who is said to have taken this means of testing his 
claim to the title of Messiah, began to show its effects. He wms seized 
with mortal disease; and, at his own request, was removed to the 
house of his favourite wife Ayesha, on whose prudence he depended 
for concealing any incautious avowal he might make under the pressure 
of sickness. On the 8th of June, 632, he died, declaring with his 
last breath that he was about “ to take his place with his fellow- 
citizen on high,” meaning the angel Gabriel. He made no will, he 
appointed no successor, owing to the contrivance of Ayesha, who 
feared that AH, the cousin and son-in-law' of the prophet, would he 
nominated the heir of his power; and that she would thus he inferior 
to her beautiful step-daughter, Fatima, the wife of Ali. 


Skction IV .—Early Proyren of the Saracens. 

The fabric of Islamisra was shaken to its very foundation after Mo¬ 
hammed’s death, by the disputes that arose respecting the choice of 
a successor. Ali had the best hereditary claims, hut his literary tastes, 
and ascetic manners, rendered him unpopular with the fierce soldiery; 
and he had a powerful enemy in Ayesha, whom he had once charged 
with infidelity. After three days of fierce dispute, the controversy 
was decided by Omar’s proffering the oath of fidelity to Abu Bokr, 
the j^ther of Ayesha, and one of Mohammed's most faithful followers. 

Ahh Bekr assumed the title of Kbaliph, or vicar, which thence- 
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forth became the designation of the Saracenic emperors. 
superintended the sepulture of his illustrious predecessor at M^ediuai 
the khaliph sent an ainiy against Mosseilama, an impostor* who, 
following the example of Mohammed, attempted to found a new reli¬ 
gion. Mosseilama and his followers were extenninated by the gallant 
Khaled, sumamed from his fiery valour “the sword of God,” and 
Islamism was thenceforward established in Arabia. 

Perceiving that it was necessary to find employment for the 
energetic spirits by which it was surrounded, Abu Bekr prepared to 
invade the Byzantine and Persian empires, both of which had fallen 
into a state of deplorable weakness. Osama, the son of Zeid, ravaged 
Syria, while the province of Irak, the ancient Babylonia, was subdued 
by Khaled. The conquest of Syria was a more important enterprise; 
circulars announcing the undertaking, were sent to the principal 
Arabian tribes; and the army which assembled on the occasion was 
the most numerous that bad yet been raised by the Saracens. The 
Emperor Hcraclins, alarmed at the approach of such formidable forces, 
sent a large detachment to meet the enemy on the frontiers, which 
was defeated with great slaughter. But the imperialists were more 
successful at Gaza, where they gained a victory over a Moslem divi¬ 
sion, commanded by Abu Obeidah. The khaliph invested Amru 
with the supreme command of the expedition, but entrusted Obeidah’s 
division to Khaled. The latter made himself master of the city of 
Bosra, and after gaining several other advantages over the Bomans, 
laid siege to Damascus. 

Jerusalem was regarded with as much veneration by the Mussul¬ 
mans as by the Jews or Christians, and Abfi Bekr felt that the capture 
of so holy a city would give immense strength to the cause of Islam. 
In his celebrated directions to his generals he displays great know 
ledg^‘ of the country as well as much political wisdom. But these 
directions are still more remarkable for their almost verbal coincidence 
with a passage in the Book, of Revelations (chap. ix. verse 4), which 
most commentators have regarded as a prophetic description of the 
Saracens. A refi'rence to the passage will enable the reader to see 
the striking similarity between the language of the Apostle and of the 
khaliph. When the army was assembled, Abu Bekr addressed the 
chief commander in the following terms, “ Take care, Yezid-Abn-Abu 
Sofian, to treat your men with tenderness and lenity. Consult with 
yout officers on ail pressing occasions, and encourage them to face the 
enemy with liravery and resolution. If you conquer, spare the aged, 
the infirm, the women, and the children. Cut down no palm-trees, 
destroy not the fields of com. Spare all fruit-trees, slay no cattle 
but such as are absolutely necessary for food. Alw'ays preserve your 
ei^^ements inviolate; spare the religious persons who dwell in 
monasteries, and injure not the places in which they worship Ood. 
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As for those members of the synagogue of Satan, ^Yho sliave their 
crowns, cleave their skulls, unless they embrace Islamism or paj 
tribute.” 

But Jerusalem w'as not the only city to which sanctity was 
ascribed in the Mussulman traditions; it was reported that Moham¬ 
med, after viewing the lovely and fertile plains in which Damascus 
stands, from one of the neighbouring heights, proclaimed it to be the 
earthly Paradise designed to be the inheritance of true believers. The 
fiery Khaled recited this tradition to his enthusiastic follow'ers as ho 
led them before the walls, and thus excited their ardour for the siege 
to a fury that bordered on insanity. 

I ieraclius sent an army of 100,000 men to relieve the capital of 
Syria, but the imperialists were thrice routed; and in the last of tliese 
battles more than half their number fell in the field. This calamity 
led to the fall of Damascus, one side of which was stormed by Khaled, 
just as the other capitulated to Abu Obeidah. A warm dispute arose 
botw'een the generals as to the claims of the citizens to the benefit of 
the capitulation; but mercy finally prevailed, and the lives of the 
Damascenes were spared, Ahii Bekr died on the very day that 
Damascus was taken (a.d. G)14); his memory w'as Justly venerated, 
not only because he pointed the Saracens the way to coni^uest beyond 
Arabia, but because he gave their religion its permanent form, by 
collecting the scattered passages of the Koran, and arranging them in 
the order which they hold to the present day. 

His character was remarkable for generosity and moderation; he 
did not re.scrve for himself any portion of the vast w'ealth acquired 
by his victorious armies, hut distributed bis share to his soldiers aud 
to the poor. He was always easy of access, no petitioner for mercy 
or claimant of justice went unheard from his presence; both by pre¬ 
cept and example he laboured to maintain the republican simplicity 
so remarkable in the early history of the Saracens; and though the 
partisans of Ali regard him as a usurper, they still reverence his 
memory on account of his moderation and his virtue. 

Omar was chosen second khaliph by the unanimous consent of 
the array. Soon itfter his accession he received the intelligence of the 
capture of Damascus; hut instead of evincing his gratitude, he yielded 
to the suggestions of petty jealousy, and transferred the command of 
the army from Khaled to Abu Obeidah. The conquest of Syria was 
followed by the subjugation of Persia. Yezdijird, the last monarch 
of the Sassanid dynasty, sent a large army to recover Irak, under the 
command of Ferokshad, a general of high reputation. Saad-ebn- 
Wakass, the leader of the Saracens, relying upon the impetuous 
courage of his soldiers, eagerly sought a general action; and Fertic- 
shad, after many vain efforts to protract the war, was forced to a 
decisive engagement in the plains of Kadseab, or Kadesia. The 
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battle lasted several days, and ended in the almost total annihilation 
of the Persian ariny, while the loss of the Arabs did not exceed three 
thousand men. The celebrated standard of Persia, originally the 
apron of the patriotic blacksmith Garab, but which had been enlarged, 
by successive monarchs, to the length of twenty-two feet and the 
breadth of fifteen, enriched Avith jewels of the highest value, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors, and was broken up for distribution. Not 
was this the only rich booty obtained by the “ sons of the desert,” 
who were yet ignorant of its value. “ I will give any quantity of this 
yellow metal for a little white,” was an exclamation made, after the 
battle w'as over, by an Arabian soldier, who desired to exchange gold, 
which he had never before seen, for silver, which he had learned to 
appreciate (a.d. 638). 

Yezdijinl assembled a new army in the northern and eastern pro¬ 
vinces, while the khaliph reinforced the invaders with fresh bodies of 
enthusiasts. The battle which decided the fate of Persia was fought 
at Navahend (a.p. 641). Noman, the leader of the Saracens, attacked 
the Persians in their intrenchments; nothing could resist the fury of 
the onslaught,* the Persian lines were completely broken; it was a 
carnage rather than a battle. For ten years Yezdijird, “ a hunted 
wanderer on the wild,” protracted a faint but unyielding resistance; 
he w*as at length slain by a miller with whom he had sought refuge 
(a.d. 651). Thus ended the dynasty of Sassan, w’hich ruled Persia 
for four hundred and fiifty years, and the memory of which is still 
cherished by a nation, whose ancient glory is associated w'ith the fame 
of Ardeshir, Sliah-piir, and Nushirvan. 

Nor were the Saracens less successful in Syria; Abu Obeidab’s 
caution tempered the fiery zeal of Khaled, and rendered victory more 
secure, though less rapid. City after city yielded to the Moslems, 
iiud the army which Heraclius sent to the defence of his unfortunate 
subjects was irretrievably ruined in the battle of Yermuk. Inspired 
by ibis victory, Abu Obciduh laid siege to Jerusalem, and in four 
months reduced the garrison to such distress, that a surrender was 
unavoidable. The Khaliph Omar came in person to receive the sulv 
mission of the holy city, llis equipage w'as a singular characteristic 
of the simplicity that still prevailed among the Saracens. He rode 
upon a red camel, with a sack of corn and w'ater-bag slung from the 
saddle, to supply his wants during the journey. A wooden platter 
was the only utensil he brought with him; his dress w*a8 of camel’s 
hair, co&rse and torn; a single slave constituted his attendance and 
escort. In this guise he reached the Moslem camp, where he recited 
the ^u]>lic prayers, and preached a sermon to his troops. He then 
signed the capitulation, securing to the Christians of Jerusalem pro¬ 
tection in person, property, and religious worship, on the payment of 
a moderate tribute, and entered tlie city in triumph (a.d. 637). In 
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his triumphal entry the khalipb marched at the head of his troops, in 
familiar conversation with Sopbronius, the Christian patriarch of 
Jerusalem, whom he hoped to protect from the fanaticism of his fol¬ 
lowers by this exhibition of confidence. Nor was this the only proof 
of good faith displayed by Omar; he refused to pray in any of the 
Christian churches, lest the Mussulmans should take advantage of his 
example and convert it into a mosque. He chose the ground on 
which the temple of Solomon anciently stood for tlio foundation of the 
mosque which bears his name; and as it was covered with filth of 
every kind, he set the example of clearing the spot, to his soldiers, by 
removing some of the rubbish in his robe. 

Aleppo, the ancient Beroea, was the next city besieged by the 
Saracens; it was valiantly defended for four months, but was finally 
taken by assault, and its governor Gukinna, with several of his prin¬ 
cipal officers, embraced the Mohammedan faith. Antioch and Caesarea 
were taken with less difficulty; the Emperor Heraclius fled from the 
province, and his son, after a few unsuccessful efforts, followed him to 
Constantinople. In six years from their first appearance in Syria, 
the Saracens completed the conquest of that province, and of Palestine, 
and secured their acquisitions by occupying the mountain-fortresses on 
the borders of Cilicia. Egypt was next attacked by Amrii, and sub¬ 
dued without much difficulty. Alexandria alone made a vigorous 
defence; but it was finally taken by storm, and its valuable library 
consigned to the flames, through the fiinaticism of Omar, who was 
ignorant of literature and science. In the midst of these triumphs the 
Khalipb Omar was assassinated by a slave (a.d. (>43). During his 
reign of ten 3 'ears and a half, the Saracens could boast that they had 
subdued Syria, Chalda'a, Persia, and Egypt; taken thirty-six thousand 
cities, towns, and castles; destroyed four thousand Christian churches, 
fire and idol temples, and built fourteen hundred mosques. 

Omar's memory is held in the highest veneration by the Soonnees, 
and is equally execrated by the Sheeahs. Ilis severity and siraplicit}’-, 
which bordered on barbarism, are strikingly contrasted with the lux¬ 
ury and magnificence of his successors. He liad no state or pomp, 
he lived in a mean house; his mornings were spent in preaching or 
praying at the mosque, and during tlie rest of the day he w'as to be 
found in the public market-place, where, clothed in a tattered robe, 
he administered justice to all comers, directed the affairs of his 
increasing empire, and received ambassadors fmm the most poiverful 
princes of the East. To him the Arabs are indebted for the era of 
the Hejira; before his reign they counted their years from such epochs 
as wars, famines, plagues, remarkable tempests or harvests of unusual 
plenty. He was the first to establish a police in Medina and the bther 
great cities of the empire. Before his reign, the Arabs, accustomed 
to lawless Independence, would admit of no restraint, and the im- 
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inense conquests of the Samcens had caused such a concourse of 
strangers in the seats of government, th.at cities became nearly as 
insecure places of residence as the open country. Omar also established 
a regular system of pay for soldiers in the field, and he also instituted 
pensions for the wounded and disabled soldiers; indeed the old 
companions of Mohanvmed, those who had borne the dangers and 
difficulties that beset the Prophet in the earlier part of his career, 
having been rendered incapable of acquiring fresh plunder by wounds 
and age, w'ould have perished miserably, but for the provision which 
Omar made for their support in their dcclinng years. 

Omar, by his will, appointed six commissioners to elect a new 
khaliph, and their choice fell on Othraan-ebn-Affan, whoso pliancy 
of disf^'s'ition appears to have been his chief recommendation. The 
change of their sovereign did not abate the rage for conquest among 
the Saracenr. They ceased to limit their exertions to land; a fleet 
fitted out by Moawiyah, the governor of Syria, subdued the island of 
Cyprus 647), while the Syrian and Egyptian armies penetrated 
into Armenia and Nubia. The island of Ithodcs wus a still more 
important acquisition: it yielded to Moawiyah almost without a 
struggle; its celebrated Colossus was broken to pieces and sold to a 
Jew, who loaded nine hundred camels with the metal that it contained. 
Othmau’s weakness soon rendered him odious to bis warlike subjects. 
The Egyptian army revolted, and marched to besiege him in Medina; 
their discontents were apj)cased for a time by the exertions of All, 
but the insurgents having reason to suspect that the khaliph medi¬ 
tated vengeance, retraced their steps, and murdered him in his palace 
(a.d. 656). The Ivorrin, stained with the blood of Othman, is said 
to be still preserved at Damascus. 

Immediately after the murder of Othman, Aii, the cousin and 
so i-in-law of the Prophet, was proclaimed Khaliph. Ilis accession 
was ihe signal for disorders, which threatened the speedy ruin of the 
Saracenic empire. IIis old enemy Ayesha, the widow of Mohammed, 
excited a revolt in Arabia, affecting to avenge the murder of Othman, 
though she had more than consented to his death; Moawiyah headed 
a revolt in Syria; and the turbulent army of Egypt set their sovereign’s 
authority at defiance. The first combat was against the partisans of 
Ayeslia, who w'orc routed with great slaughter, and she herself made 
prisoner. Ali not only spared the life of this tui'bulent woman, hut 
assigned her a large pension. 

Moawiyah was a far more dangerous enemy. By his affected zeal 
for religion, he had won the friendship of many of the companions of 
the Prophet, while his descent from the ancient chiefs of Mecca 
proedred the support of many who had yielded reluctantly to the sway 
of Mohammed. The rival armies met in the plains of Saffein, on the 
western bank of the Euphrates, and more than ninety days were spent 
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in indecisive skirmislies. At length Moawijah, finding his forces 
rapidly diminishing, adopted the following singular expedient, on the 
recommendation of Amrfi; he ordered a copy of the Koran to be 
fixed on the top of a pike, and directed a herald to proclaim, in the 
presence of both armies, that he was willing to decide all ditfcrences 
hy this sacred code. Alfs soldiers forced him to consent to a truce; 
two commissioners ’vvere chosen to regulate the articles of peace; and 
Aniru, who appeared on the part of Mouwi^’ah, contrived to have his 
friend proclaimed khaliph. The war was renew’ed, but no decisive 
battle was fought. At length some enthusiasts met accidentally at 
Mecca and began to discuss the calamities that threatened the ruin of 
Islamisra. One of them remarked that no one of the claimants of 
the throne deserved to reign, since they had jointly and severally 
inflicted great sutferings on the faithful, and brought religion into 
jeopardy. Three of them then agreed to devote themselves for the 
public good, and on the same day to assassinate Amrii, Moawiyab, and 
Ali. The two former escaped; Ali became a victim (a.d. 6()1), and 
Moaw'iyah, without much resistance, hccamc chief of the Saracenic 
empire, and founded the Ommiade dynasty of Khaliphs. 

There is a tradition that Mohammed, a little before his last illness, 
declared, “ The khaliphute wdll not last more than thirty years after 
my death;” if this prediction was not devised after the event, it W'as 
singularly fulfilled by the murder of his nephew^ and son-in-law. 
Ali’s memory is justly venerated by the IMussuhnans; he w’as inferior 
in statesmanship to his pretlecessors, but he was certainly the most 
amiable of (be khaliphs. Ilis mildness, placidity, and yielding dis¬ 
position, which rendered him so beloved in private life, were however 
fatal to him in an age of distraction and civil w'arfare. Ilis family 
continued t o he revered long after his death; hut their popularity 
excited the Jealousy of succeeding khaliphs, and most of them perished 
hy open violence or secret assassination. The martyrdom of llassaii 
and Ilossein, the sons of Ali, is yearly celebrated by the Sheealis of 
India and Persia with great solemnity; and on these occasions the 
affecting incidents of these events are so vividly represented, that 
travellers w^ould suppose the bursts of grief they witness, to be caused 
by some recent and overwhelming calamity. 

During these commotions the career of Saracenic conquest had 
been suspended; hut under the Ommiade dynasty the niilitiu*y spirit 
of the Arabs was restored to its former strength, Egypt furnished 
an excellent key to southern Europe and westeni Africa. Thrice 
the Saracens were compelled to abandon their enterprise against the 
countries west of Egypt; hut at length their perseverance was crowned 
with success, and the creed of Mohammed was extended through 
northern Africa to the shores of the Atlantic. 

Count Julian, a Gothic noble, irritated by the treatment he had 
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received from his sovereign, Roderic, invited the Saracens into S|>am 
f A.D. 710). A numerous army of adventurers crossed the straits aod, 
;tiided by the resentment of the persecuted Jews, subdued the entire 
peninsula, with the exception of a small district in the Astttrian 
mountains. Not content with this success, the Saracens Crossed the 
Pyrenees, and advanced through France to the Loire; they cVeii 
meditated a plan of conquest, which would have subjected all Chris¬ 
tendom to their yoke; tliey proposed to conquer France, Italy, and 
Germany, and then descending the Danube to exterminate the Greek 
empire, whose capital they had already t^vice assailed. The valour of 
Charles Jifartcl, who completely defeated the Saracens in a memorable 
battle, that lasted seven dn 3'8 (a.d. 7^2), rescued Europe from the 
jMoliammedan ^^oke. Ilis grandson, Charlemagne, drove the Saracens 
back to the Ebro; and though they subsequently recovered their 
Spanish provinces, they were forced to respect the Pyrenees as the 
bulwark of Christendom. 

The revolution which transferred the khali})hatc from the descend¬ 
ants of Moawiyah to tin; posterity of,?Abbas, the uncle of Mohammed, 
led to the dismemberment of the empire. Mohammed, the grandson 
of Abbas, had long been engaged in forming a party to support the 
rights of his house, and from his ohscure residence in Syria, sent 
emissaries into the remotest parts of the empire, to secure partisans 
for an approaching struggle. On the death of Mohammed, liiii son, 
Ibrahim, succeeded to his influence and his claims; he sent Abu 
Moslem as the representative of his party into Khorassan, and there 
that intrepid warrior for the first time raised the black standard of the 
house of Abbas. From tliis time the parties that rent the Saracenic 
empire were distinguished by the colours chosen as their cognizance; 
Ma k Avas the ominous ]>adgc of the Abassides, white of tlie Ommi- 
ad(‘s, and green of the Fatimites, who claimed to he descended from 
Aloiunnmed, through Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet and the 
wife of All. ALiil Ahl as, surnamed A1 SafTah, or the Sanguinary, 
overthrew the last of the Ominiade line near the river Jah, and not 
put him to death, hut massacred all the princes of his family 
whom he could seize, broke open the sepulchres of all the khaliphs 
from ]\loawiyah downwards, burned their mouldering contents, and 
scattered the ashes to the winds. 

Ninety members of the Ommiade family wore living at Damascus 
after their suhraislion, under what they believed the safe protection of 
Abdallali-Ebn-Ali, the uncle of the khaliph. One day, when they 
were all assembled at a feast to which they had been invited by the 
governor, a poet, according to a preconcerted arrangement, presented 
himself before Abdallah and recited some verses enumerating the 
crimes of the house of IMoawiyah, calling for vengeance on their devoted 
lieads, and pointing out the dangers to which tlioir existence exposed 
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the house of Abbas. “God has cast them down,” he exclaimed; 
“ wliy dost not thou trample upon them ?” 

This ahojuinahle exhortation fell upon willing ears; Abdallah gave 
the signal to the executioners whom he had already prepared, and 
ordered the ninety guests to be beaten to death with clubs in his 
prescence. When the last had fainted under the hands of the exe¬ 
cutioner, he ordered the bodies of the dead and dying to be piled 
together, and carpets to be thrown over the ghastly heap. lie tlien, 
with the rest of his guests, ascended this horrible platform, and there 
thej'- revelled in a gorgeous banquet, careless of the groans and agony 
below! 

Abd-cr-rahman, the youngest son of the late khaliph, alone escaped 
from this indiscriminate massacre. After a series of almost incredible 
adventures, he reached Spain, Avhere the Saracens, fondly attached to 
the memory of ISIoawiyuh, chose him for their sovereip, and he thus 
became the founder of the second dynasty of the Ommiade khaliphs. 

This example of separation was followed by the Edrissites of 
Mauritania, and the Eatiiuitos and Aglabites of eastern Africa. 
Bagdad, founded by Alraansiir, became the capital of the Abbassidc 
dynasty. The khaliphs of tliis line were generous patrons of science, 
literature, and the arts, especially llarun-al-Ilashid, the hero of the 
Arabian Nights, and his son, Al jManuin. The love of learning spread 
from Bagdad into the other Saracenic countries; the.Ommiade kha¬ 
liphs founded several universities in Spain, the Fatimites established 
schools in Egypt, and the ]\Iahommcdan nations were distinguished 
for their attainnnmts in physical science, while Europe remained sunk 
in barbarism. The Saracenic empire gradually passed from splendour 
into weakness; the Turkish mercenaries employed by the later kha¬ 
liphs became the masters of their sovereign; and the dignity, after 
being long an empty title, was finally abolished (a.d. 1258). 
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ClIAPTEE IIT. 

RESTORATION OR THE WESTERN EMRIRE. 


Section 1. —The Life of Charlemagne. 

When tlic last of the fochle descendants of Clovis M'as dethroned hy 
Pepin, Franc(‘, by being bronglit into close connexion witli the See of 
Rome, became the most prominent state in Europe, and the foundation 
ivsie laid for the system of policy nhich has since prevailed in Europe, 
by tht* of the highest ecclesiastical authority with the most 

extonsit^itf’^vil power. Many circumstances had previously conspired 
to give th<' popes, as the ])ishops of Rome were called from an unknown 
period, great and commanding authority over the C/hristian nations of 
the West. Among the most influential, wa^ the extravagant claim to 
the ancient sway of the C.-esars, gravely urged by the Byzantine 
emperors, wdien they had neither means nor ability to support their 
pretensi'.ms. Wearied by the pride and cruelty of the (Jroeks, the 
Italians supported the papal power as a counterp'oiso to the imperial, 
and were t'nger to have the bishop of Rome recognised as head of the 
Christian ehiirch, to prevent the title from heing usurped by the 
patriarch of Constanlinoph'. The n'eognition of IVpin's elevation to 
^the throne of France was something more than a mere forni; it w.)s a 
^ratifleation of his claims by the only authority that was respected hy 
the nations of vvestern Europe. In retuni, Pepin gare military aid 
to the pop(‘s, in their wurs with the Ijoinbards, and openly proclaimed 
himself the champion of the church. The French king entrusted the 
< ^mmand of the armies he employed in Italy to his youthful son, 
I\ m l, better known by bis French name, Cfliarlemagnc. The prince, 
thus early brought into public life, displayed more than ordinary 
abilities, both as a general and a statesman; he acted a distinguished 
part in the subjugation of Aquitaine, and deservedly obtained the fume 
of adding that fine province to the dominions of the Franks. 

Pepm did not long survive this acquisition; pursuing the pernicious 
policy which had already proved so destructive to the preceding 
dynasty, he divided his dominions betwetm his sons Charles and 
Carloman. Their mutual jealousies w’ould have exploded in civil war, 
but lor the judicious interfl'renco of their mother Bertha. At length 
Carloman died suddenly; his wdf^ and children fled to the Lombards, 
his subjects, with one accord, resolved to have ('Jharlemagne for their 
sovereign, and thus the French monarchy was again reunited under a 
single head. The protection granted to the family of Carloman 
was not the only ground of hostility between Charlemagne and the 
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Lombard king Desiderius; Cluirlcmtigne liad married, and afterwards 
repudiated, tliat monarcli’s daugliter; Desidciius menaced war, but 
bad not the means of executing bis threats; Charlemagne w'ns pre¬ 
vented from crossing tlic Alps, by the appearance of a more formidable 
enemy on his eastern frontiers. 

The Waxons and other (lermanic tribes wore still sunk in idolatry; 
they frequently devastated tlie fronlieT provinces of tlic Christian 
Franks, and showed particular animosity to the churches and ministers 
of religion. A missionary, St. Lihuimis, had vainly endeavoured to 
convert the Saxons hy denouncing tlic vcng(.'ancc of heaven against 
iii<‘ir idolatry; irritated hy his reproaches they expelled him from their 
coiHury, burned the cliurch erected at Da venter and slew the Christians. 
The general convocation of the Franks, called from the time of meeting 
the (’hump dc JMai, was at the time assembled at Worms under the 
presidency of (■harles; its members regarded the massacre at DaAX'U- 
ter as a just provocation, and '\\ar was declared against the Saxons. 
As the assembly of the Champ de IMui was at once a convention of 
the estates and a review of the military power of the Franks, an army 
was in immediate readiness; Charlemagne crossed the Jlhine, cap¬ 
tured their princijuil fortresses, destroyed their national idol, and 
eoinpclicd (li< in to give liostages for their future good conduct. He 
had scarcely retained home, when lie was summoned into Italy, to 
rescue tlie pope from the wrath of Desiderius, wlio, enraged at the 
pontilFs refusal to recognise tlie claims of tlie sons of Curloman, had 
actually laid siege to Home. Like Hannibal in mieieiit, andiS’apoleoii 
in modem times, Charlemagne forc('d a passage over the Alps, and 
was actually descending from the jnounfains before the Lombards 
knew of liis luiving commenced liis inareli. Desiderius, after vainly 
attempting to check the I’ranks in tlie (bdiles, abandoned the field, 
and shut Itimself up in Pavia. The eily was takt ii tifler a year’s siege: 
diuing the interval, Cliarlemagne visited Itomc, and was received with 
great enthusiasm hy the pope and the citizens. Soon after his return 
to Ills camp Pavia siirreiulered, Dt'siderius and his queen were con¬ 
fined in separate monasteries, and the iron crown, usually w'orn by 
the kings of Lombardy, was placed upon the head of the French 
monarch. 

The Saxons and Lombards made several vigorous efforts to shake 
ofl’ the yoke, but their insurrcctifjns were easily suppressed; while, 
how'cver, alarming discontents jirevailcd in both nations, Charlemagne 
was involved in a new and perilous Avar. A Saracenic prince sought 
refuge in the French court, and persuaded the monarch to lead an army 
over the Pyrenees. Tlie frontier provinces Avere easily subdued, owing 
to the disputes that diA'ided the Mohammedans in Spain. (Jharle- 
magne gained a decisive victory over the Saracens at Saragoss.n, bui 
before he could complete his conquest, he aa’us recalled home by a ncAV 
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and more dangerous revolt of tlic Saxons. The rear-guard of (he 
French, conimauded by the gallant Roland, was treacherously assailed 
on its return, hy the Gascons, in the defiles of Roncesvalles, and 
almost wholly destroyed’. The celebrated valley of Roncesvalles is 
the line of communication between France and Navarre.; the road 
through it is rugged and tortuous, with narrow gorges between steep 
mountains. Whilst the Franks were toiling through these detiles, the 
Gascons and Navarreso formed ambuscades on the summits of the 
mountains, concealed by the thick forests with which tliey abound. 
After the greater part of the army had jtassed, the mountaineers 
suddenly rushed down the steeps, fell upon the rear-guard, and the 
divisions entrusted nith the cliarge of the baggat^e. The Franks wore 
surf'-Ned but net disheartened; they made a (]esp<‘rate resistance, and 
vaiulr tried to cut their wav to the main body; but the assailants had 
the advantage of a light equipment and a favourable position; the 
whole of the rear-guard wtis cut oh’, and the baggage plundered, before 
Charlemagne knew that they were endangered; and the moun- 
tuiiieers disappeared so rapidly witli their booty that all pursuit was 
unavailing. Such was the battle of Roncesvtilles, which has been 
strangely exaggerated and misrt'presented by writers of romance. 

But though the h'gendary account of Roncesvalles contains a very 
small portion of truth, it is not devoid of historical imporl.inco, 
because tbrre never was a history which possoss<‘d nidcr intlucnce 
than this romantic talc. It nas hy singing tin* song of Roland that 
the Normans were encouraged at the battle of Hastings, and tl;e 
French inspired to their most glorious d(‘eds. Wenni.st therefore give 
an abstract of the ancient traditio7i. 

According to the legend, Cbarleniagne, in a war w]ii<‘li lasted jnorc 
than seven years, had nearly coin]»leted the conquest of Spain. The 
IMoorish mojiareh, nliorn the romancers ai'<‘ ])lcased to designate 
Marr.dos, in dread of total ruin, ludd a council of his prineijud emirs 
and nobles, wlio unauimouslv recommended him to conciliate Cdmrles 
by immediate suhinlsslon. A Saracen ambassador, vith the usual 
iiiconsisteiicy of romance, is said to Inive been jntched close to the 
Spanish marches, and he addressed tlie inonarcli in the following 
words: ‘■‘God protect you! Behold here are presents which my master 


' Mrs. Heiii jiis <l<*-.ciihcs (Ins f.iial lii/h( in one of iior diiviilruus bulla's, fioui uLsdi a\> 


may vci.tsirc to (jin'to a ooiijib' of sj.in/.as. 

In iio glo(nn_\ Konccs\alios’strait, 

Tin jv .ire bolins (unl luiioes* licit 
And i '! 0 \ tlint jianod at morn idalo 
(In » bid III licalli arc left ' 

Tlior*’'^ mativ a fair vonng f.tco 

Whnb (be war steed lialli gone o'er; 
At many a board there h liopt a pluii 
Forlho.se tljatiome no more. 


j There is dust upon llie jnutus hiow. 

And o’er the graceful In ad , 

And the war horsi' will not wake him now, 
'I'hough U. bruisi' Ins greensward bed I 
I have seen the stripling die, 
j And the strong man meet lus fate, 
i hero the nionntaiii wimls go sounding by. 
) In the Roncesvalles' is,tr,u! 
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sends; and he engages if you withdraw from Spain to come and do 
you homage at Aix-la-Chapelle." 

Cliarlemagne summoned liis twelre paladins to council, to de¬ 
liberate on this offer. Roland strenuously opposed entering into any 
terms with an infidel, and declared that it was their duty to rescue 
Spain from the dominion of the crescent, and place it under the hanner 
of the cross. Two of the paladins, however, Ganeloii and the duke 
Naimos, maintained that it av.is contrary to the rules of chivalry 
to rerus(' grace to a conquered en<“iny. Charlemagne, who in tlic 
romr.rieos is represented as a perfect model of knightly courtesy, 
yi’,'h{<>d to the arguments of the I'nhnuls of p<‘nee, and inquired whielv 
of nis peers would undertake to return with the anihassador, and hear 
back a suitable reply to the king JMarsiles. Ganelon profliered liis 
services, but Roland coiitemj^tuonsly declared liim unfit for such a 
duty, and ofli'ered himself in his stead. 

A warm dehate arose in the council: Ganelon, irritated 1)Vthe scorn 
with which Roland tri'atcd his pretensions, and indignant at some 
imjmtations on his fidelity and coui'age, said .■nigrtly to liis rival, 
‘■‘Take care that som<' misehief docs not overtake you.” Roland, 
among whose virtuous (jualities moderation cannot ho enumerated, 
rejdied, “Go to, you speak like a fool! We Avant men of sense to 
carry our inessag*'s; if tlio emperor jdeases, 1 will go in your place.” 
In great inilalion Ganelon replied, “Charles is commander here; 
I suhmii mysfir to liis nill.” At these Avords Roland hurst into an 
immoder. tit r>f laughter; Imt this act of discourtesy so offended 
the rest (.! ihe jialadins, that A^ith one voice they reeoinniended 
Ganelon as the most suitahle anihassador to he sent to jMarsiles. 

The t^araeenic anihassador had received private information of the 
angry discussion Avhieli had taken place in th(‘ imperial couneil. As he 
returned to his court, he took every ojiiiortunity of reminding Ganelon 
of the insult lie had received, and thougli in; did not iinniediately suc¬ 
ceed, he certainly weakened the jialadin's loyalty and led him secretly 
to deliherate on tin* possibility (*f obtaining revenge by means of treason. 
At liis fust inteniew Avitli Marsiles, he maintaliK'd the pride and 
dignity of a French Chevalier. “Cduiiles is noAv old,” sai»l the Moor¬ 
ish monarch, “ he must he close uj»on a hundred years of age; does 
he not think of taking some repos^?” Ganelon firmly replied, “Ahi! 
no! Charles is ever powerful; so long as he has round him the tAA'olve 
peers of Franco, hut particulaily Olivi'r and Roland, (‘harles need not 
fear a living man.” Subsequent coiiA'ersutions, hoAvcver, enabled the 
Moorish monarch to Avork upon Ganelon’s cupidity, and his jealousy 
of Roland, so effectually, that he agreed to su])ply him Avith such 
information as AAmuld enable him to cut off the rear of the Christian 
.irmy, Avhen it returned to Ronccsvalics, according to the terms of (he 
treaty. 
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Ganelon returned to the Christian camp, and informed the emperor 
that MarsUes had consented to become his vassa!, and pay him tribute. 
Charles immediately gave orders that the army should return to 
I'rance; he took the command of the van in person; the rear-guard, 
entrusted with the care of the baggage and plunder, followed at a 
little distance through the passes of Honcesvalles. 

In the mean time Marsiles had collected an immense army, con¬ 
sisting not merely of his own subjects, but of numerous auxiliaries 
from Barbary, Morocco, and the wild tribes in the interior of Africa. 
According to the instructions of Ganelon, he sent large detachments 
of his men to occupy the woods and mountains which overhung the 
gloomy Roncesvalles' strait.” 

W heu the Christians were involved in tlie pass, they were sud¬ 
denly attacked, at the same moment, in front, flank, and rear. Oliver 
clambered up a tree in order to discover the number of the enemy. 
Perceiving that their hosts were vastly superior to the French, lie 
called out to Roland, “ Brother in arms! the pagans are very nume¬ 
rous, and we Christians are few; if you sounded your horn the emperor 
Charles would bring us succour.” Roland replied, “ God forbid that 
my lineage should .be dishonoured by such a deed! I will strike with 
my good sword Durandel ; and the pagans falling beneath ray blows, 
will discover that they have been led hither by their evil fate.” 
‘‘Sound your horn, companion in arras!” reiterated Oliver; “the 
enemies hem us in on every side.” “No!” repeated Roland, “our 
Franks are gallant warriors; they will strike heavy blows, and cut 
through the hosts of the foul pajmim." lie then prepared his troop.s 
for action. Archbishop Turpin, perceiving that the fight would he 
desperate and bloody, commanded all the soldiers to kneel, and join 
ir! a general confession of faith, after which he bestowed upon them 
absolution, and his episcopal benediction. 

The Christians made a gallant defence; but numbers finally 
triumphed over valour. “ Down went many a noble crest; cloven was 
many a plumed helmet. The lance.s were shivered in the grasp of 
Christendom’s knights, and the swords dropt from their wearied 
arras.” Turpin, Oliver, and Rohiud still survived, and faintly main¬ 
tained the fight. At length, Roland turning to Oliver, exclaimed, 
“ X will sound my horn, Charles will hear us, and we may yet hope 
again to see our beloved France.” “Oh! shame and disgrace,” an¬ 
swered Oliver, “why did you not sound when first I asked you? 
The ])cst warriors of France have been sacrificed to your temerity: 
we must die with them!” Turpin, however, insisted that the horn 
should^he blown as a signal to the emperor; and Roland blew such a 
blast, that the hlood spurted from his mouth, and his wounds opened 
afresh poured forth torrents. Charles, though thirty leagues distant, 
heard the sound, and said, “ Our men are engaged at disadvantage; 
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vfc must haste to their assistance.” “ I do not believe it,” replied the 
traitor Ganelon, and dissuaded the emperor. Roland once more, with 
his dying breath, rung a wailing blast from the horn. Charles knew 
the character of the sound. “ Evil has come upon us,” he exclaimed ; 
“those are the dying notes of my nephew Roland!” He hastily 
returned to Roncesvalles; but Roland, and all his companions, lay 
dead upon the plain, and the emperor could only honour their corpses 
with Christian burial. 

Such are tlie salient points in the old romance, on which the song 
of Roland is founded. So late as tlie close of the fifteenth century 
the narrative was received as an historical fact; and when John, king 
of France, a little before the fatal battle of Poitiers, reproached Lis 
nobles that there were no Rolands to ho found in his army, an aged 
knight replied, “ Sire, ItolaiKls would not he wanting, if Ave could 
find a Charlemegne.” 

The devastations of the Saxons, Avhich recalled Charlemagne from 
Spain, exceeded anything Avhich Europe had Avitnessed since the days 
of Attila. Witikind, prince of Westphalia, Avas the leader of this 
dangerous revolt; he had united his countrymen into one great na¬ 
tional confederacy, and long maintained a desperate struggle against 
the whole strength of the French monarchy. He Avas at length irre- 
triev'ably routed, and submitting to the conqueror, became a Christian. 
SeA’^eral minor revolts in his extensive dominions troubled the reign of 
Charlemagne, hut he quelled tliem all, and secured the tranquillity of 
Germany, both by subduing the Saxons, and destroying the last rem¬ 
nant of the barbarous Avars Avho had settled in Hungary, The brief 
intervals of tranquillity Avere spent by this Avise monarch in extending 
the blessings of civilization to his subjects, by establishing schools, 
and patronising science and literature. In these labours he Avas 
assisted by Alcuin, an English monk, the most accomplished scholar 
of his ago. Such was the fame of the French monarchy at this time, 
that embassies came to the court from tlic most distant coteinporary 
sovereigns. The most remarkable Avas that sent from the renoAvned 
Harun-er-Rashid, kaliph of Bagdad; among the presents they brought 
Avere some beautiful pieces of clock-Avork, Avhich Avere regarded as 
something almost miraculous in Avestern Europe, Avhere the mecha¬ 
nical arts AA'ere still in their infancy. 

But in the midst of these glories, Charlemagne Avas alarmed by 
the appearance of a ncAv enemy on the coasts of France, Avhose incur¬ 
sions, though repelled, filled the monarch's prescient mind Avith sad 
bodings of future danger. These Avere the Northmen, or Normans, 
pirates from the distant shores of Scandinavia, Avhose thirst of 
plunder Avas stimulated by the desire of revenging the Avrongs 
that their idolatrous brethren, the Siixons, had endured. At their 
first landing in France, they had scarcely time to commit any 
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ravages, for they fled on the news of the dreaded kings approach. 
Charlemagne saw their departing ships without exultation, he burst 
into tears* and predicted that these “sea-kings^ would soon prove a 
dreadful scourge to soutJiem Europe. 

Probably about the same time that Charles was excited by the 
appearance of these pirates, whose ferocity and courage he had learned 
to dread during his expeditions into the north of Germany, three ships 
of a similar character to those described, entered one of the harbours 
on the south-eastern coast of Britain, about a century and a half after 
the Anglo-Saxons had established their dominion over the southern 
part of the island, and given it the name of Angle-Land, or England. 

Here the sight of the strange ships produced the same doubts as 
in France. The Saxon graf, or magistrate of the district, proceeded 
to the shore to inquire who these strangers were, and w'hat they 
wanted. The foreigners who had just disembarked, attacked him 
and his escort without provocation, slew them on the spot, pillaged 
the neighbouring houses, and then returned to their vessels. Some 
time elapsed before it was discovered that these pirates were the 
Danes, or Normans, names with w hich the ears of Anglo-Saxons were 
destined soon to form a terrible familiarity. 

Soon after the retreat of the Normans, Charlemagne was induced 
to visit Italy, both to quell the rebellion of the duke of Bene veil turn, 
and to rescue Pope Leo from his insurgent subjects. lie succeeded 
in both enterprises, and the grateful pontiff solemnly eroivned his 
benefactor Em PEKoft op the West. A project was soon after formed 
for re-establishing the ancient Roman Empire, by uniting Charlemagne 
to the Byzantine empress, Irene, but this was prevented by the factious 
of Constantinople; the degraded Greeks dreaded nothing so much as 
tlie vigorous administration of such a sovereign as the restorer of the 
Western Empire. 

Charlemagne intended to divide his dominions equally between 
his three sons; hut tw'o of them died while the arrangements were in 
progress, and Louis, the weakest in mind and body, became sole heir 
to tlie empire. His claims were solemnly recognised in a national 
assembly of the Frank nobility, at Aix-la-Chapelle; soon after which, 
the emperor died, in the seventy-second year of his age, universally 
lamented throughout his extensive dominions. 


* Thr uicuk of St. Gall us, tlmt lieu 
Cbarlciiiagne was askid Hit' cause of tlic.se 
tears, he repli»'d, “ My faithful liriends, do yon 
inquire 't\hy I weep thus hitUrly? Assur¬ 
edly it is not that I dread any aunoyaiiCf to 
mjWlf fntHi tlie piracy of those wretches; hut 


I am deeply affected to fiinl tlmt they have 
dared to visit these coasts even iti tny life¬ 
time ; and violent grief overwhelms mo, when 
I look lorward to tlie evils they will infficl ou 
my subjects.” 
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SrcTcoN II .—Decline and Fall of the Carlomngian Dpiaety, 


The Western Empire, established by Charlemagne, extended from the 
Ebro in the west to the Elbe and Raab in the east, and from the 
duchy of Beneventurn and the Adriatic sea to the river Eyder, which 
separated the Germanic tribes from the Scandinavian hordes, or, as 
they began about this time to be called, the Danes and Normans. It 
consequently included ail ancient Gaul, a great portion of Spain and 
Italy, several islands in the Mediterranean, especially Corsica, Sardinia, 
and the Baleares, western and northern Germany, with a considerable 
part of Pannonia, or Hungary. No other European power could 
compete with that of the Pranks; the monarchies of Norway, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Pol.'ind, and Russia, were not yet founded; England, 
was still divided by the Heptarchy; the Saracenic empire in Spain 
was distracted by civil commotions, and the Christian kingdom of the 
Asturias was barely struggling into existence; finally, the Byzantine 
empire was sunk into hopeless lethargy, and owed its continued exist¬ 
ence only to the decay of the spirit of enterprise among the Arabs, 
after the seat of the Khaliphatc was removed to Bagdad. But the 
continuation of an empire including so many nations essentially dif¬ 
ferent in interests, habits, and feelings, required a superior genius in 
the sovereign. Louis the Debonnaire, the son and successor of Char¬ 
lemagne, was defreient in every quality that a ruler should possess; 
foolish, iveak, and superstitious, ho could not make himself beloved, 
and he failed to inspire fear. Yielding to the suggestions of his queen, 
Herracngarde*, I ^ouis sanctioned the murder of his nephew Bernard, 
and forced the three natural sons of Charlemagne to assume the clerical 
tonsure, by which they were for ever prevented from taking a share 
in temporal affairs. These crimes had scarcely been committed when 
Louis became the victim of remorse. Unable to stifle the reproaches 
of conscience, he ai)peared before the general assembly of his subjects, 
and publicly confessed that he had been deeply criminal in consenting 
to the murder of Bernard, and in forcing his brothers to enter reli¬ 
gious orders; he humbly besought pardon from all present, solicited 
the aid of their prayers, and undertook a solemn penance. This 
strange scene rendered Louis contemptible in the eyes of his subjects; 
some doubted his sincerity, others questioned his motives, but all 
believed this public confession a needless sacrifice of the royal dignity. 

Louis chose for his second wife, Judith, the daughter of a Bavarian 
count. His three sons were indignant at a marriage which threatened 
to produce new shares in their inheritance, but nearly four years 
elapsed without any appearance of such an event. At length the 
empress gave birth to a child, afterwards known as Charles the Bald, 
who was popularly said to bo the son of her unworthy favourite, 
Bernard, count of Barcelona. The three former sons of Louis not 
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only refused to acknowledge their new brother, but took up arms to 
force their father to dismiss his ministers and divorce his wife. After 
a desultory war Louis prevailed over his rebellious children, but the 
fatigues of campaigning broke down his feeble constitution, and put 
an end to his inglorious life. The seeds of discord were thickly sown 
during his life, they were forced into maturity after his death hy the 
uuwise distribution of his dominions between his three sons. 

Scarcely had Louis been laid in the grave, when his sons Louis the 
Germanic and Charles the Bald took up arms against their elder 
brother Lothnive, and engaged him in a general battle at I'ontenay, 
which proved fatal to the flower of the ancient l^'rank nobility (a.d. 
841). After a desuitor}' war, the brothers finally agreed on a parti¬ 
tion of the empire, by which Lothaire obtained Italy, and the eastern 
provincesf of France; Louis received his fathers Germanic dominions; 
and to Charles were assigned the provinces of France west of the 
Sjibne and the Rhone, together with the Spanish marches (a.d. 843). 
Thus Charles the Bald maybe considered as the founder of the French 
monarchy properly so called, for hitherto the sovereigns of the Franks 
were Germans in language, customs, country, and blood. It is unne¬ 
cessary to detail the petty revolutions in the family of Charlemagne; 
it is sufficient to say, that the empire was momentarily reunited under 
Charles the Fat, younger son of Louis the Germanic (a.d. 884), but 
he being deposed by his subjects, its dissolution became inevitable; 
from its fragments were formed the kingdoms of Italy, France, and 
Germany, with the states of Lorraine, Burgundy, and Xavarre. 

These new states owed their origin less to the disputes that con¬ 
vulsed the Carlovingian family than to the exorbitant power of the 
nobles, which had been increasing rapidly from the death of Charle¬ 
magne. The titles of duke and count were not in that age merely 
honorary; they conferred nearly despotic sway over the provinces. 
The great feudatories of the crown were invested not merely with the 
administration of justice and regulation of police in their respective 
districts, hut had also the command of the army and the direction of 
the revenue. It is easy to see that the union of such different and 
important departments of government in a single person must neces¬ 
sarily have been dangerous to royal authority, and constantly tempted 
ambitious nobles to proclaim tlieir independence. Charlemagne saw 
this evil, and endeavoured to abate the danger hy dividing the great 
duchies into several counties; hut in the civil wars among his poste¬ 
rity, rival competitors, to secure the support of powerful feudatories, 
offered the restored duchies as tempting bribes, and further weakened 
themselves by alienating the royal domains to secure the favour of the 
church. Taking advantage of this impolicy, the dukes and counts 
contrived to make their dipities hereditary; and this dangerous 
innovation was not only sanctioned by Charles the Bald, but extended 
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to all fiefs (a.o. 077 )» io a parliament held at Ohiersi, towards the 
close of his reign. The principle of inheritance, thus introduced, may 
be regarded as the foundation of the feudal system, and the source of 
the calamitous wars between rival nobles which convulsed all central 
and south-western Europe. 

The Kormans, like the Saxons and Franks, were a branch of the 
great Teutonic race; but the conversion of the latter to Cliristianity 
was viewed hy their brethren of the north as an act of treason against 
the national religion of Germany, and their indignation was still fur¬ 
ther exasperated, hy the tales of wrong and suffering related by the 
crowds of idolatrous Saxons, who fled to the isles of the Baltic from 
the merciless persecutions of Charlemagne. The maritime Teutones 
from the earliest ages were distinguished for their liardihood, their 
ardent passion for adventure, and their i»contempt of death. They 
navigated the dangerous seas of the north with more courage and 
freedom than the Greeks and Homans cxhil)! ted in the Mediterranean; 
they did not despair when they lost sight of land; they did not come 
to anchor when clouds obscured the stars. <)u hoard every vessel 
there was a cast of hawks or ravens, and when the adventurers were 
uncertain in what direction the land lay, they let loose one of tlje 
birds, knowing that he w'ould make with instinctive sagacity for tlic 
nearest coast, and- hy his flight they steered their course. Towards 
the close of the eighth century the Normans became formidable as 
])iratcs to Western Europe; tliey particularly infested the coasts of 
Britain, Ireland, and France. Their leaders assumed the proud title 
of sca-kinp;s, though the limits of each royalty did not extend beyond 
the deck of a single vessel, and all superiority was at an end w'hen 
the expedition w'as over. A sea-king had only to announce his inten¬ 
tion of undertaking some huccaneering enterprise, and he was sure to 
find crowds of adventurous youth ready to volunteer their services 
as his associates. Whither the adventurous sea-king w'ould steer, 
provided that thei-e appeared a reasonable chaneo of plunder, was a 
matter of perfect indiftercuce to him and his associates. Tliey effcct-'d 
a landing wdien least expected; no mercy was shown to age or sex, the 
fate of those who submitted or resisted was alike, but the special 
objects of their vengeance were the clergy and the churches, because 
they regarded themselves as the avengers of the insults offered to 
Odin, and of the persecutions with w'hicli Christian sovereigns afflicted 
their worshippers in their dominions. Sir AValtcr Scott has drawn 
the character of an ancient sea-king with so much poetic force and 
historic truth, that the extract will supersede the necessity of further 
description. 

Count Witikind came of a regal strain, 

And roved with his Norsemen the land and the main; 

Woo to the realms which ho coasted! for there 

Was shedding of blood and rending of liair, 

D 3 
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^„ , , Ita^e and jsiaiftgliter of priest, 

M< Gather^plwuwns and wnlif^ to the feast 1 

, 'VtTieii lie lasted MS standai'd Waok, 

' ' Before him was battle, belUnd liirn wrack; 

1 And he biim*d the churclies, tljat heathen Dane, 

To light his band to their barks again. 

On Erin’s shores was his outrage known. 

The winds of France.had bis bannei-s blown; 

Little was there to plimdei', yct still 
11 is jJh-ates had foray'd on Scottish hill; 

But upon nieriy England’s coast, 

More frequent he sail’d, for he won the most. 

. So far and wide his ravage they knew, 

‘ If a sail but gleam’d white 'gainst the welkin blue, 

Trumpet and bugles to arms did call, 

" Bnrgbers hastenid to man the wall; 

Peasants fled inland his fury to 'scape, 

. Beacons were lighted on hejidland and capo; 

Bells were toll’d out, and aye as they rung 
Fearful and faintly the grey brothers sung, 

‘ Save us, St. Mary, from flood and from fire, 

From famine and pest, and tiouut AVitikiud’s ire.' 

Thierry has collected the piinclpal characteristics of a sea-king from 
the Icelandic sagas, “He could govern a vessel as the good rider 
manages his horse, running over the oars whilst they were in motion. 
He would throw three javelins to the mast-head, and catch them alter¬ 
nately in hi.s hand without once missing. E<j[ual under such a chief, 
supporting lightly their voluntary submission, and the weight of their 
coat of mail, which they promised themselves would soon be exchanged 
for an equal weight of gold, the pirates held their course gaily, as 
their old songs express it, along the track of the swans. Often were 
ibeir fragile barks wrecked and dispersed by the north sea storm, often 
did the rallying sign remain unanswered, but this neither increased 
the cai’es nor diminished the confidence of the survivors, who laughed 
at the wind and waves from which they had escaped unhurt. Their 
song in the midst of the tempest M as— 

The force of the storm helps the arms of our rowers, 

The hurricane is can-yiiig us the way winch we should go. 

Nearly all the information which we possess respecting these for¬ 
midable pirates is derived from the sagas, or songs of the Skalds; these 
singular compositions are unlike any other form of literature, they 
are records of adventure in verse or measured prose, in which no notice 
is taken of historical events, and no regard paid to chronology. 

The Skalds, or bards, were more honoured by the Scandinavians 
than their priests; indeed it is doubtful whether they had any regular 
sacerdotal caste, or order. Some of their heroes prided themselves on 
defying the gods themselves; thus Oauthakor, w'hen asked his religion. 
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by Olaf the saint, who was anxioilli to .Chri^ti^ty amoljg 

his countrymen, replied, “ My brothers in arni(v^^ I are neitheif Chris¬ 
tians nor pagans. We hare no faitjh but in bilir arms, and.our strength 
to vanquish our enemies and those we have ever found sufficient” 
So far was the character of a pirate or Yikingar from being disgraceful, 
that it W’as eagerly sought by men of the highest rank, and was only 
accorded to those who had given distifiguished proofs both of their 
bravery in battle and their skill in navigation. An ancient law enacted, 
that a man in order to acquire glory for bravery, should attack a single 
enemy, defend himself against two, ahd not yield to three, but that he 
might without disgrace fly from four. 

Every king, whether of sea or land, had a chosen band of cham- 
pioi'S, called Kempe; ^Yarriors pledged to the personal service of their 
chief, and whose only hope of advauceraent arose from the performance 
of some exploit, which common fume, and the songs of the Skalds, 
might spread over the north. 

Each sea-king laid down the rules for the government of his own 
champions, and fame ■was assigned to him "whose regulations were the 
most strict and rigorous. Thus we are told, that Half and Hiorolf, the 
sons of a Norweigan king, both devoted themselves to maritime adven¬ 
ture, or, ill plain terms, to piracy. 

Iliorolf collected a great number of ships, which he manned with 
volunteers of every kind both of serfs and freemen; he avus defeated in 
all his expeditions. On the other hand his brother Half had only one 
ship, bat his crew Avero all picked men. They Avere at first but twentj"- 
three in imnibor, all descended from kings; the troop aa'US subsequently 
increased to sixty. 

To obtain admission into the company, it Avas necessary that the 
champion should lift up a large stone Avhich lay in the front of Half’s 
residence, and Avhich could not be moved by the force of tAvelvc 
ordinary men. These champions Avere forbidden to take Avomen and 
children, to seek a refuge during a tempest, or to dress their wounds 
before the battle AA-^as ended. Eighteen years Half’s band carried 
terror to all the shores of 'Western Europe. Finally, Avheii the sea- 
king Avas returning to enjoy the wealth he had acquired, his vessel, 
overladen Avith plunder, appeared on the point of sinking Avithin sight 
of the Norwegian shore. The brave creAV immediately dreAv lots to 
determine who should throw themselves into tiic sea, for the purpose 
of saving their chief and the cargo; those on Avhom the lot fell, 
instantly jumped overboard and SAA^am To shore, Avhile the vessel 
relieved of the Aveight reached the harbour in safety. 

Sometimes these Avarriors, like the Malays in Java, Avore seized Avith 
a kind of frenzy, either arising from an excited imagination, or from 
the use of stimulating liquors. In this state they were called ^^berserkcr" 
a word of frequent occurrence in the sagas. Whilst under the 
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"'Of'tlt& Ma^aes^' wijidMt ext^- 

Tagances; they danced aljoat, fc^oiod 

stately at friends and he^, destrOyOd ,j|^0|W|^ l%e the 

'inad Orlando waged Ivaf i^ainst itiaaihiM^ 'iaajtUfe^ 
and trees. SiTald> Icing of ^nde», had liYe^isOnS,^! 
berserk^; wjien the fit 'Was on them they ^sed to sw^feW l^i^ing 
coals and throw themselyes’ihto tlie fire.. Tlloy and lathcsr were 
slain by Halfdan, whom-l^ivald ijnd'previoiJjslly dethroned, the nation 
haVing become intpatient of thg oxtra^gai^s 'Of the frantic princcf* 
Halfdan had a contest with another b.eiwrker, named Ilartben, who 
came to attack liim accompanied by t^VoIye -cliampions. Hartben was 
a formidable pirate, but,%h<S^^ i||"!W‘'^®. mneh as 

his twelve companions cou|ja4do ,'0 prevent him devastating ©very 
thing arOl^nd him. Halfdan challenged the pirate ^lid Jus ehtife ewsw, 


Such an insult so inflapod Hartben, that he was immediately'seizexl 
. with fraizy, during which he killed Six of his"*cbnipanionB ] be. 

rushed against the king witli*the remaining six, but^the pifateS'-werc 
shun, by the irresistible blows of the m.ace of Halfdan. "*' v 
The sons of Arngrini, king of Ilelegoland, the njo&l celebrated 
pirates of their ago, are described as suffering severely from ^i^^herficrk 
vtiiadnesfe; when under its influence th??y slaughtered their crews and 
destroyed their shipping; sometimes they landed on desert'places and 
vented thoir fury oh the stocks and stones. After the fit was over they 
lay quite- senseless from sheer exhaustion. 


A sea-king rarely condescended to the blandishments of courtship. 
If he heard of any noble or royal damsel celebrated foy beauty, be at 
once demanded her from lier father, and if refused, equipped a vessel 
to take her away by force. lie generally brought away, if** successful, 
her dowry at the same time, and thus could boast of a double 
'victory. 


A Swedish pirate, named Gunnar, having heard the Skalds celebrate 
the charms of Moaldn, a Norwegian princess, sent to her father Reg- 
nald a peremptory demand for the fair lady's hand. Regnnld rejected 
such a suitor with scorn, 1)ut aware of the Consequences of a refusal, 
he made instant preparations for defence. Before marching against 
the pirates, he had a cavern hollowed out iu the mountains, within 
■which he concealed the princess and his choicest treasures, leaving her 
a proper supply of provisions. Scarcely were his arrangements com¬ 
pleted than tlie fierce OuntJar appeared off the coast; llegnald met tho 
pirates on the shore, a desperate battle ensued, and the king w as slain. 
After this victory, Gunnar sought out the place where Moalda w as con¬ 
cealed, and carried aw'ay the princess with her treasures to l?hvedea. 
A second and a third conquest of this kind often followed the first, 
for polygamy was sufficiently common among these adventurers. The 
ladies themselves could not view' with indifference heroes who risked 
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^eir lives to olbt^it tfeeit ImmortJtlized hy 

,tie Skalds, wenii siaiigf in all thf i#nd« an4 in all faniiiies. 

, l^neasuiiReU tnosli^^ fi!m tkeir hoslilidesj tlieir iighi barks 
Sioended the the .Xioire, tlie Qarqnne, and the Rhone, canning 

4re the ver;jr centre, the l^ingdqm. Host of the 

|>rimsi|lH oi^ wcfiq i^aatei^-Peri^ it^l| was thrice faken and 
pillaged^, FrenfcHi at length loslhg^p^couragc, 1‘efesed to meet 

thd nortlierjpt wawiors ^j|J•the field, but j^liased their, retreat with 
large bi’ibes; This sera^J^^^s necessarily as inefficacious as Ft was 
disgraceful,'for it it&pfeted the barbarians to fresh incursions in the 
infSUredJiio]^ of gatij^ r tj^or werq Ihe Normans regardless of porraanont 
coiw^uestiSi Rnriof qi/lc^diV bands, founded the 

j^USid^ ijie ninth century; Iceland w!« 

Colonlxed^, aiid-thb” ^l^ter part of Ireland subdued, at a still earlier 
period; and ,,th.e i^artheni and wnsterl islands of Scotland were «ac- 
cessively c^snpied'asity^nvfhicnt stations'^for tlieir ^pirji^caL naries^ 
Finally, they ohkintfd fixed establish|nents in France; tlic province 
of Ncustrl^V'no’'’^ called Normandy, was ceded to Rolf or RjolUi?, tki 
tdilef ofV large liordo of these northern pirates, by Charles the Sinij^' 
(a.d, 9il§)^5 the province gained great advantages by tlie dtclili;#irg('f 
Hollo becoming a Christian, Vas i)aptizcd hy the name of Rphert, asd' 
applied Idniself with equi^jl diligence and success to improve the con¬ 
dition of his^ncw.«suhjects. ** 

Charles also^eded to Rollo all the pretensions of the crown to 
that ]’art of Iliittany which no longer recognised the sovereignty of 
the kings of *ljLr<incc, and Rollo came to the hordei’s of his new pro¬ 
vince to perform liege homage and confirm the articles of ]>eace. The 
Norman snvore allegiance to Cliarles, wlio in return presented his 
daughter to the adventurer, and gave him the investiture of Ncustria. 
The French prelates, who assumed the regulation of the ceremonials 
employed ou all solemn occasions, had introduced the degrading pro¬ 
strations of tlie Orientals into the forms of European homage; they 
now informed Rollo that after receiving a gift of so much value, he 
should on his bended knees kiss the feet of the king. “Never,” 
replied the haughty barbarian, “ will I bend my knees before another 
mortal,—-never will I kiss the foot of man.” As the predates however 
were urgent, be ordered one of bis soldiers to perform the ceremony 
in bis stead. The soldier advancing, rudely seized the foot of Charles, 
and by a sudden jerk threw the monarch on the ground. The Nor- 
niiuis who witnessed the transaction, applauded tlieir comrade's iiiso- 
lence, while the French nobles deemed it prudent to conceal their 
indignation. The ceremony was continued as if notliing bad hap¬ 
pened; the several Norman lords took the usual oaths of allegiance, 
after which the king returned to Laon. He had cliosen this city for 
bis capital, because Paris was included in the fief of one of the great 
vassals of the crown. 
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Thfi establishment of the Normans in Neustria put an end t<y the 
system of piracy and plunder which for more than a century had 
devastated western Europe; the repetition of pillage had so wasted 
Germany, Gaul, and Britain, that the plunder, to be acquired no 
longer repaid the hazards of an expedition, and as war was no longer 
profitable, Bollo resolved to cultivate the arts of peace. To prevent 
the future incursions of his countrymen, he fortified the mouths of 
the rivers, restored the walls of the cities, and kept his subjects in 
constant military training. Under Rollo the feudal system, which 
had been slowly forming, received its full development ; immediately 
after his baptism, he divided the lands of Neustria among his principal 
foyowers, to each of whom he gave the title of count, and these counts 
subdivided the land among their soldiers. The Normans displayed 
tlif !>arae ardour id cultivating their new estates which they had 
formerly shown in devastating them; the peasants resumed the cul¬ 
tivation of their fields; the priests restored theif ruined churches; 
the citizens resumed their trading occupations; strangers were invited 
from every country to cultivate the waste lands: and the most rigorous 
laws were enacted for the protection of person- and property. Rob¬ 
beries were so efliciently checked, that Rollo, jis a bravado, hung up a 
golden bracelet in a forest near the Seine, which remained untouched 
for three years. . 

While the Normans devastated the coasts, central Europe was 
devastated by the Hungarians, or, as they called ^ themselves, the 
Magyars, avIio extended their ravages into Greece and Italy. Germany 
suffered most from their hostilities, and Avas the longest exposed to 
their fury. These incursions, to Avhieh must bo added occasional 
enterprises of the Sclavoniaus and Saracens, destroyed the political 
institutions that Charlemagne had formed, and threw Christendom 
back into the barbarism from which it had just begun to emerge. 
England, under tlie government of Alfred, for a brief space preserved 
the elements of civilization; he expelled the Normans from the 
island (a.d. 887), restored the ancient seminaries of learning, and 
founded new schools. But his glorious reign was folloAved by fresh 
calamities; the Danisb-Normaiis reappeared in England, and spread 
trouble and desolation throAighout the country. 

From the reign of Charles tiic Bald, the royal authority rapidly 
declined in France, while the power of the feudal lords constantly 
increased. The dukes and counts, usurping regal rights, raised, on 
the slightest, or Avitliout any provocation, the standard of revolt: the 
kings to gain some, and secure the allegiance of others, abandoned to 
them successively the most valuable royal domains and privileges, 
until the Carlovingian monarchs, so fur from being able to counter¬ 
balance the power of the nobility, were unable to support the expenses 
of their own courts. A change of dynasty was thus rendered inevit- 
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able, and tbe throne was oertain to fall to the lot of the most poweiful 
or most daring of the nominal Vassals. This event, which had hceii 
long foreseen, took place on the death of Lopis the Sluggard, the last 
of the Oarlovingian dynasty, who died without issue at the early age 
of twenty (a.d. 987)- Hugh Capet possessed already the centre of 
the kingdom; he was count of Paris, duke of France and Keustria, 
while his brother Henry held the duchy of Burgundy. It was not 
ditKcult for so powerful a noble to fornli a party, by whose favour he 
was invested with the title, after having long enjoyed the power of 
royalty (a.d, 987). Charles of Lorraine, the late king's undo, took 
up arms in defence of his hereditary riglds; but he was betrayed to his 
rival by the bishop of Laon, and ended his days in prison. Hugh 
becuine the founder of the Capctian dynasty in France, a branch of 
which still retains possession of that crown. But for many years after 
the accession of Hugh Capet, France was an aristocratic republic 
rather than a monarchy, for the royal authority was merely nominal. 
The domains of the count of Paris Averc indeed annexed to the crown, 
and thus the Capetians had greater territorial possessions, and con¬ 
sequently greater influence, than the Oarlovingians. But the peers of 
France, as the great feudatories were called, still preserved their indc- 
pondcnco; and their tacit assent to Hugh’s usurpation Avas anything 
rather than a recognition of his authority. In the south of France, 
Languedoc, no notice was taken of Hugh’s elevation; and the inha1)it- 
anta for many years dated their public acts b}'^ the nominal reigns 
of the children of Charles of Lorraine. 


Section III .—Foundation of the Germanic Empire. 

From the first foundation of the Germanic empire by the treaty of 
Verdun, the royal authority was extremely limited, and Louis, its 
monarch, Avas obliged to SAvear in a national assembly, held at Marone 
(a.I). 851), that “he AA'Ould maintain the states in all their rights and 
privileges." His youngest son, Charles the Fat, Avas deposed by liis 
subjects; and Arnold, the natural sou of Prince Carloman, was elected 
to the vacant throne. The custom of electing emperors Avas thus 
established in Germany, and it continued almost to our own times. 
Arnold was succeeded by his son Louis; the states chose Conrad, duke 
of Franconia, as his successor, to the exclusion of Charles the Simple, 
king of France, the legitimate heir male of the Carlovingians. On 
the death of Conrad, the states elected Henry, surnamed the k'oAvler, 
as his successor (a.d. 919), the first of the Saxon dynasty of kings 
and emperors. 

Henry L, by his civil and military institutions, raised Germany to 
the highest rank among the states of Europe. Profiting by the 
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intestine commotions of France, lie conquered the province of Lorraine, 
wliicii he divided into tivo duchies, that of Upper Lorraine, or the 
Moselle, and that of Loivei' Lorraine, or Brabant. The former retained 
the name of Lorraine; it was Jong governed by the famly of Gerard, 
duke of Alsace, whoso descendants obtained the Germanic empire in 
the eighteenth centuiy, Brabant ivas assigned to Godfrey, count of 
Louvain, whose descendants retained it, with the title of duke, until, 
on the failure of male heiis, it passed by marriage into the hands of 
the dukes of Burgundy, w'ho thus found means to render themselves 
masters of a great portion of the Netherlands. Henry, successfully 
repelled the invasions of the Selavouians and Hungarians ; by the 
defeat of the latter he freed the Germans from the disgraceful tribute 
with which they had been compelled to purchase the forbearance of 
these barbarians, and the memory of his victory was annually com¬ 
memorated by a grateful people for several succeeding centuries. 

The great merits of Henry secured the election of his son Otho to 
the Germanic throne. His reign u’as disturbed by frequent revolts 
of the poiverful feudatories; their faction and insubordination effectu¬ 
ally prevented hfm from giving his subjects a code of laws, the great 
object of his ambition; he was forced to yield to the turbulent spirit 
of the times, and leave some more fortunate sovereign to gather the 
laurels of a legislator. One incident will serve to mark the character 
of the age better than any laboured dissertation. During one of the 
national assemblies or diets, it was debated “ whether children could 
inherit the property of their fathers during the lifetime of their grand¬ 
fathers.'’ After a long discussion, in which the point became more 
obscure than ever, it w’as gravely resolved to leave the matter to the 
decision of a duel. An equal number of combatants, chosen on both 
sides, entered tbe lists; the champions of the children prevailed, 
,iul from thenceforward the law of inheritance was considered to be 
fixed. 

Italy had been raised into a kingdom after the partition of the 
Carlovingiau dynasty, .and several of its princes had taken the imperial 
title ; but the government of these feeble rulers exposed the peninsula 
to dreadful calamities; it was harassed by the private wars of the 
nobles, and devastated by invasions of the Hungarians and Siiracens. 
Adelaide, the widow of Lothaire, king of Italy, menaced with the 
“loss of her dominions by Berengcr, or Berengarius the younger, sup¬ 
plicated the aid of Otho, and her, request was strenuously supported 
by Pope John XII. (a.d. 951). Otho passed into Italy, conquered 
several of the strongest cities, and gave his hand hi marriage to the 
queen whom he had come to protect. Berenger was permitted?' to 
retain the crown of Italy on condition of doing homage to Otho; but 
the tyranny and faithlessness of this prince excited such commotions, 
that the German sovereign was once more summoned to cross tbe 
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Alps by tlie united entreaties of the Italian princes and prelates. Otlio 
entered Italy at the head of .an army wliich his rival could not resist; 
he inarched directly to Rome, where he was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm 962). The pope revived in his favour the imperial 
title which had been thirty^ eight years in abeyance, proclaimed him 
Augustus, crowned him emperor of the Romans, and acknowledged 
him Supreme Head of the C/hurcli. But the pontiff’s gratitude was 
not of long duration; enraged by the emperor’s remonstrances against 
his vicious courses, he took advantage of'Otho’s absence in pursuit of 
Bercnger to enter into alliance with Adelbert, the son of his ancient 
enemv, and to form a secret league for the expulsion of the Germans 
from Italy. 

Utho heard the intelligence of John's treachery with great indig¬ 
nation ; ho returned to Rome, held a council, in which the pope was 
accused of the most scandalous immoralities,* and on his refusal to 
appear, he was condemned as contumacious, deposed, and a new 
pontiffj Leo VIII., elected in his stead. All Italy, as far as the 
ancient kingdom of the Lombards extended, thus fell raider the sway of 
the Germans; there were only some maritime places in Lower Italy 
which, with Apulia and Calabria, still remained subject to the Greeks. 
Otho transmitted this kingdom, with the imperial dignity, to his suc¬ 
cessors on the German throne ; but from his reign to that of Maxi¬ 
milian I., no prince took the title of emperor until he had been con¬ 
secrated by the pope. Maximilian designated himself “Emperor 
Elect” (a.d. 1508), and his example was foliow'ed by his successors 
dbwn to f ar times. 

Otho 1. died after a prosperous reign (a.d. 975), and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Otho II. His reign was occupied in sanguinary 
wars, which harassed Germany and Italy. Otho having married the 
Greek princess Theophano, claimed the provinces of Apulia and 
Calabria as her dowry. After a tedious struggle, the emperor w’ns" 
mortally W'ounded by a poisoned javelin in a battle with the Greeks 
(a.d. 983). His death is said to have been accelerated by indignation 
at the joy which Theophano show'cd for the victory of her country¬ 
men, though it w'as obtained over her own husband. 

Otho III., when elected successor to his father, w'as only t^velve 
years of age; ambitious rivals prepared to dispute his title, but the 
affection of the Germans for his family enabled him to triumph over 
all opposition. His authority w’as more fiercely questioned in Italj^ 
where Crescentius, an ambitious noble, became such a favourite with 
the Jloman populace, that he deposed Pope Gregory, and gave the 
pontifical dignity to John XVI. Otho hastened to Italy, captured 
Rome, and put both Crescentius and John to death. These severities 
did not quell the turbulence of the Italians; fresh insurrections soon 
compelled the emperor to return to the peninsula, where he wa^j 
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poisoned by the widow of Crescentius, whom he had. seduced uiider a 
promise of marriage (a.d. 1002). He died without issiie. 

After some competition, the electors chose Henry, duke of Bavaria^ 
descended from the Othos in the female line, emperor of the. West. 
His reign was disturbed by repeated insurrections, both in Germany 
and Italy; he succeeded in quelling them, but was so wearied by these 
repeated troubles, that he seriously designed to abdicate and retire into 
a monastery. The clergy took advantage of his piety and liberality 
to extort from him several rich donations, which proved, in an after 
age, the cause of much evil. Ilis death (a.d. 1024) put an cad to the 
^xon dynasty. 

Conrad II., duke of Franconia, being chosen by the electors, united 
the liiugdom of Burgundy, or, as it w’as called, Arles, to the empire. 
But this was an acquisition of little real value; the great vassals of 
the kingdom, the counts and the bishops, preserved the authority they 
had usurped in their respective disirictsS, leaving to the emperors a 
merely nominal sovereignty. It is even probable that the high 
authority possessed by the Burgundian lords, induced the German 
nobles to an-ogate to themselves the same prerogatives. The power of 
the clergy was increasing even more rapidly than that of the nobles, for 
they extorted fresh privileges and grants from every successive sove¬ 
reign; Conrad, who was naturally of a generous disposition’, impo¬ 
verished the state by imitating the unwise liberality of his predecessors. 
Italy, during his reign and that of Conrad’s son and successor, Henry 
III., continued to be distracted by rival factions; but Henry was an 
energetic supporter of the imperial authority; he deposed three rival 
popes, w ho claimed succession to St. Peter at the same time, and gave 
the pontifical chair to a German prelate, Clement II. He even exacted 
an oath from the Romans, that they ^vould never elect a pope without 
iiaving previously received the imperial sanction. The imperial power, 
wielded by an energetic monarch like Ilcnry, was still formidable, but 
its resources were exhausted; and when a feebler .sovereign attempted 
to exercise the sway over the church which his father had held, he 
found the papacy stronger than the cnjpirc. 

The great struggle between the papal and imperial power began in 
the reign of Henry IV., whose long minority, for he succeeded his 
father when only five years old, necessarily weakened the influence of 
the sovereign. On the other hand, the circumstances of Europe, at 
this crisis, were peculiarly favourable to the policy of the popes. The 
Saxon line, restored in England by Edward the Confessor, had lost its 
nationality: Edw'ard conferred the chief ecclesiastical dignities of his 


^ Many remarkable anecdotes aie related the impeiial service, Conrad ordered that his 
of Conrad's generosity; one desen’es to be hoot should be filled witli gold coins, to defray 
recorded. A gentlemen having lost his leg in the expenses of his cure. 
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on foreigners, or persons remarkable for their foreign attach¬ 
ments ; 'ami thus those who wielded the power of the church in the 
island, were more like missionaries, labouring for the benefit of a dis¬ 
tant %ee, than clergymen, attentive only to their flocks. In Spain, 
the new provinces wrested from the Moors, when the unity of their 
empire was destroyed by the subversion of the Ommiade Khaliphs, 
became closely attached to the Roman See. The spread of Christianity 
in Norway, Poland, Russia, and the other northern states, gave addi¬ 
tional vigour to the papal power; for the Northerns, with all the zeal 
of new converts, became eager to prove their sincerity by some enter¬ 
prise in support of the pontifi^ whom they regarded as the great 
director of their faith. 

But the most potent allies obtained by the Church >vere the Normans 
of England and Italy. William, the natural son of Robert, duke of 
Normandy, had been nominated heir of the English throne by Edward 
the Confessor, wlio Iiad no right to make any such apjjointracnt. 
Harold, the son of Godwin, earl of Kent, was the favourite of the 
English people, and it was generally known that he w’ould be elected 
to the throne on the death of the Confessor. Unfortunately Harold’s 
brother was detained as a hostage in Normandy, and in spite of the 
warnings of King Edward, he crossed the sea in order to obtain his 
deliverance. The vessel in which the Saxon chief crossed the Channel 
was wrecked near the mouth of the Somme, and, according to the 
barbarous custom of the age, the court of Ponthieu seized upon the 
shipwrecked strangers, and threw them into prison, for the purpose of 
obtain Jug large ransom. Harold and his companions appealed to 
Duke M’illiuin, who procured their liberation, and invited them to his 
court. A grand council of the Norman prelates and nobles was then 
convoked, in whose presence William required Harold to swear that 
he would support Avith all his might William’s succession to the 
crown of England, so soon as a vacancy should be created by the 
death of Edward. Harold’s life was in the duke’s poAver, and he 
consented to take the oath, secretly resolving to violate its obligations. 
But an artifice was employed, Avhich, in that superstitious age, was 
supposed to give the oath such sanctity as to render its violation an 
inexpiable crime. By the duke’s orders, a chest was secretly conveyed 
into the place of meeting, filled Avith tlie bones and relics of the saints 
most honoured in the surrounding country, and covered with a cloth 
of gold. A missal Avas laid upon the cloth, and at William’s summons 
Harold came forward and took the required oath, the AA'hole assembly 
joining in the imprecation, “So help you God, at his holy doom." 
When the ceremony Avas concluded, the cloth of gold was removed, 
and Harold shuddered Avitli superstitious horror Avhen he found that 
his oath had been taken on the relics of saints and martyrs. 

On Edward’s death, Harold, notwithstanding his oath, alloAved 
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himself to be elected king by the English nobles and people ; but 
papal clergy refused to recognise his title, the pope issued a bull 
excommuuicating Harold and liis adherents, which he sent to Dukf 
William, accompanied by a consecrated banner, and a ring, sai4 tO 
have contained one of St. Peter s hairs set under a valuable diamond. 
Thus supported by the superstitious feelings of the period, William 
found no difficulty in levj'ing a numerous army, with which he passed 
over into England. The fate of the kingdom was decided by the 
battle of Hastings, in which Harold and his bravest soldiers fell, 
William found little difficulty in completing the conquest of England, 
into which he introduced the inheritance of fiefs, and the severities of 
the feudal law. He deprived the native English nobles of tlicir estates, 
which lu‘ shared amongst his own needy and rapacious followers, and 
he treated bis new subjects with more than the cruelty that barbarous 
conquerors usually disiduy towards the vanquished. 

About the same time, some Norman adventurers laid the founda¬ 
tion of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, in southern Europe. The 
provinces that compose it w'ere shai-ed among the Xiombard feudatories 
of the empire, the Greeks, and the Saracens, who harassed each other 
■with mutual wars. About a hundred Normans landing on the coast 
(a.d. 1016), offered their services to the Lombard pi'inces, and dis¬ 
played so much valour, that they obtained from the duke of Naples 
a grant of territory, where they built the city of Aversa. Encouraged 
by their success, Tancrecl, Avitli another body of Norman adventurers, 
undertook the conquest of Apulia, which was completed by his son, 
Eobert Guiscard. This warrior subdued Calabria also, and took the 
title of duke of both pi'ovinces. To secure his possessions, he entered 
into alliance with the pope, securing to the pontiff homage, and an 
annual tribute, on condition of receiving investiture. Nicholas IL, 
who then filled the chair of St. Peter, willingly ratified a treaty by 
which the papacy gained important advantages, at the price of an 
eniptj' titlej be stimulated Guiscard to undertake the conquest of 
Sicily also, an enterprise in which that adventurer completely suc¬ 
ceeded. Thus, at the moment that the papacy was about to struggle 
for power with the empire, the former liad been strengthened by the 
accession of powerful allies and vassals, ■while the latter had given 
away the greater part of its strength by the alienation of its domains, 
to gratify the Church, or to win the favour of feudatories ■^vhose influ¬ 
ence was already formidable. 
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Section lY.^State of the East from the Establishment to the 

Overthrow of the Khaliphate, 

The history of the Byzantine empire, in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, is little better than a tissue of usurpation, fanaticism, and 
perfidy. “Externally surrounded by foes, superior in numbers, in 
discipline, and in valour, it seemed as if its safety was guaranteed by 
cowardice, and its security confirmed by defeat. Internally were at 
work all the causes that usually effect the destruction of states:— 
dishonour and profligacy triumphant in the palace;—ferocious bigotry, 
based at once on enthusiasm and hypocrisy, ruling the church;—civil 
dissensions, c(jually senseless and bloody, distracting the state;— 
complete demoralization pervading every rank, from the court to the 
cottage;—so that its existence seemed owing to the antagonising 
effect of the causes that singly produce the ruin of empires.” In the 
tenth century these causes seemed to have reached their consumma¬ 
tion; emperor after emperor perished by poison, or the dagger of the 
assassin; parricide and fratricide were crimes of such ordinary occur¬ 
rence, that lliey ceased to excite feelings of horror or disgust. Theo¬ 
logical disputes, about questions that pass the limits of human know¬ 
ledge, and a jealous rivalry between tlie patriarch of Constantinople 
and the pope of Borne, produced a division between the Eastern and 
Western cliurchcSj which the disputes respecting the Bulgarians 
, ' i. d into a formal schism. These barbarians were converted to 

CuJi'tiauitv by (.Iroek and Latin missionaries; the patriarch and the 
pope c'-ateud-id for tlic jiatronage of the ncAV ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments ; ihi iJrceks prevailed in the contest, and forthwith banished 
their lyatin adveisaries, wliile tlie court of Borne took revenge by 
dcscrihiiiL' the Greeks as worse than tlie w’orst of the heathen. A 
bri'd' display of vigour by Nicephorus, Bhocas, and John Zimisces, 
arrested the progress of the Saracens, who were forming permanent 
establUhments witliin sight of Constantinople. But Zimisces was 
poisoned at the very raoiueiit when his piety, courage, and moderation 
had averted impending ruin, and promised to restore some portion of 
the enqnre’s foriiicr strength and former glory. Ilis feeble successors 
sw'aycd tlie sceptre with unsteady hands, at a time when the empire 
was attacked by the fiercest enemies it had yet encountered, the 
Normans in Sicily, and the Seljukian Turks in Asia Minor. 

The names 'j"urk and Tartar are loosely given to the inhabitants 
of tliose regions w hich ancient authors included under the designation 
of Scythia. Their uncivilized tribes possessed the countries north of 
the Caucasus and east of the Caspian, from the river Oxus to the 
wall of China; hordes issuing from these wdde plains had frequently 
devastated the empire of Persia, and more than once placed a new 
race of sovereigns *on the throne. It was not, how'ever, until the 
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eighth century that they themselves were invaded in turn; the Siira- 
cens, in the first burst of their enthusiasm, pdssed the Oxus, subdued 
Kharasm and Transoxiana, and imposed the religion and law of 
Mohammed on a race of warriors more fiery and xealous than them¬ 
selves. Soon after the establishment of the kbaliphate at Bagdad, 
the Saracenic empire began to be dismembered, as we have already 
stated, and the khaliphs, alarmed by the revolt of their armies, and 
surrounded only by subjects devoted to the arts of peace, began to 
entrust the guard of their persons and their capital to foreign merce¬ 
naries. A1 Moutassem was th.e first who levied a Turkish army to 
protect his states (a.d. 833); and even during his reign, much incon¬ 
venience was felt from the pride and insolence of soldiers unconnected 
with the soil they were employed to defend. The evil went on daily 
increasnig, until the emirs, or Turkish commanders, usurped all the 
real authority of the state, leaving to the khaliphs the outward show 
and gewgaWs of sovereignty, with empty titles, whose pomp was 
increased as the authority they pretended to represent was diminished. 
The revolution w’as completed in the reign of El Khadi (a.d. 936); 
hoping to arrrst the progress of the revolution, he created a new 
minister, called the Emir-al-Omra\ to whom far greater powers w’ere 
given than had been entnisted to the ancient viziers. This, as might 
have been expected, aggravated the evil it w^as designed to prevent. 
The family of the Bowides, so called from their ancestor Buyah, 
usurped this high ofl&ce and the sovereignty of Bagdad; the khtlliph 
was deprived of all temporal authority, and wais regarded simply as 
the chief Inian, or pontiff of the Mohammedan faith. 

Such was the state of the khaliphate, when a new horde from the 
interior of Turkistan appeared to cliango tlie entire face of Asia, 
This horde, deriving its name from Seljuk, one of its most renowned 
chiefs, was invited to cross the Oxus by the Ghaznevid* sultans*, who 
had already established a powerful kingdom in the east of Persia, and 
subdued the north of Ilindostan, The SelJnkians finding the pasturages 
of Khorassan far superior to those of their native country, invited neW 
colonies to the fertile land; they soon became so powerful tbatTogrul 


'■ 1 “ Lor«l «1' tlie lords/' or “ ComniaDder of 
the rommanders." 

* The Ghaznevid dynaotv was founded by 
Selwktagen, who is fai<l to have been origi¬ 
nally a slave {a..d. 077). But his fume is 
eclipsed by that of hi# son MabnHuI, whose 
coruiuesls in northern India rival those of a 
hero of romance. His desire of conquest was 
rendered more terrible to those bo attacked by 
Ids erael bigotiy, for in every country that lie 
subdued* the horrors of war were increased hj' 
tliose of religions persecution. At his death, 
the empire of Ghizni included a great part of 
IVrsia, Afghanistan, and northern Indio, to 


the provinces of Betigal and (ho Doeean, Bat 
the rise of this great dynasty wa.s not more 
rapid thaji its downfall, w'hich we may ^te 
trorii tlie death of that monarch, to whom It 
owes all its lustre in the page of history 
1028). Little more tlian « century after 
hammod's death, tlio last of the ’Obazneyid* 
was dejKwed by Mohammed Oouri, the founds 
of a new dynasty, equally tronatory 8« that 
which it displaced. 

f The Utle of Sultan, which in the Owl*, 
darn and Arabic languages signifies a sore- 
reign, was first assumed by the Ghasneyid 
princes. 
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Beg proclaimed himself a sultan, and seized several of the best pro¬ 
vinces belonging to the khaliphate. Finally, having taken Bagdad, 
he became master of the khaliph’s person (a.d. 1055) and succeeded 
to the power which had formerly been possessed by the Bowides. 
Tognil transmitted his authority to his nephew and heir, the formid¬ 
able Alp Arslan*. This prince renewed the war against the Greek 
empire, obtained a signal victory over its forces in Armenia, and took 
the emperor, Romanus Diogenes, prisoner (a.d. 1070). The distrac¬ 
tions produced by this event in the Byzantine dominions, enabled the 
Turks not only to expel the Greeks from Syria, but also to seize some 
of the finest provinces in Asia Minor. 

Under Malek Shah, the son and successor of Alp Arslan, the Sel- 
jukian monarchy touched the summit of its greatness. This wise 
prince extended his dominions from the IVIediterrancan to the wall of 
China. Guided by the Avise counsels of the vizier, Nezam-al-Mulk, 
the sultan ruled this mighty empire with great justice and moderation, 
Asia enjoyed tranquillity, to which it had been long unaccustomed, 
and learning and civilization began to revh'^e. 

In the midst of this prosperity, a circumstance occurred, Avhich, 
though little noticed at the time, became the source of unparalleled 
misfortunes to the East. This Avas the seizure of the mountain-castle 
of Alamilt, and the foundation of the order of the Assassins, by Hassan 
Sabah. This formidable enthusiast had become a convert to the 
Ismaelian doctrines, in Avbich the creed of Islam Avas mingled with 
the darker and more gloomy superstitions of Asiatic paganism. Ilis 
folloAvevs, persuaded that obedience to the commands of their chief 
would ensure their eternal felicity, never hesitated to encounter any 
danger in order to remove his enemies. Emissaries from the formid¬ 
able Sheikh 111 JebaP Avent in disguise to palaces and private houses, 
watching the favourable opportunity of striking the blow, to those who 
had provoked the hostility of their grand master. So dreadful Avas 
this scourge, that Oriental historians, during a long period of their 
annals, terminate their account of each year Avith a list of the men of 
note who had fallen victims during its course to the daggers of the 
assassins. After the death of Malek Shah (a.d. 1092), disputes arose 
between his sons, Avhich led to sanguinary civil wars, and the dismem¬ 
berment of the empire. Three pcAA’-erful sultanies Avere formed from 
its fragments, namely Iran, Kerman, and Rum, or Iconium. That of 
Iran was the most powerful, for it possessed the rich provinces of 
Upper Asia, but its greatness soon declined. The emirs, or governors 
of cities and provinces, threAv off their allegiance, and under the 

* His name signifies the Conqwering I.iou. name is commonly translateti “ Old Man of 

* “ Inord of the Mountainfrom the cqni- the Mountain. ’ 
vtical sense of ths Arabic word Shcik?i, the 
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title of Atta-begs®, e?:ercised sorereigA authority, Tlie. Seljw- 
Lians of Bum, known to tlni crusaders as dbe ^ sultans of 

Iconium^ were first raised into notice by SoleimaUf Theii; liistory is 
important only from its connexion with that of the crusadil’s. These 
divisions were the cause of the success w'hich attended the early w'ars 
of the Christiansin Palestine, and of tlie qualified independence of the 
late Ichaliphs, who shook off the Seljukian yoke, and established them? 
selves in the sovereignty of Irak Arahi, or the province of Bagdad. 


CHAPTER lY. 

CROWn’II OF THE PAPAL POWER. 


Section 1. —The Origin of ike Papacy. 

Tiieue is nothing more remarkable in the clerical organization of 
Christianity at its first institution, tlian its adaptation to all times and 
all circumstances. Without entering into any controverted question, 
we may generally state, that in the infant Church, provision was made 
for self-government on the one hand, and general superintendeuco on 
the other] and that, before the Gospel was preached beyond the 
hounds of Judaea, the two great principles of the independence of 
^.national churches, and the authority of a council to ensure the unity 
of the faith, were fully recognised. Infidels have endeavoured to trace 
the form of church government to Constantine, though the slightest 
4glan^e at the history of the preceding age suflSices to prove that the 
, cc^sfestical constitution was, long before that emperor's accession, 
perfected in all its parts. The manngeraent belonged to the local 
pnesthood, the government to the bishops, the superintendence of 
aW'^o the council. This is the general outline of the apostolic model, 
and we may see iiMUt one mark, at least, of a more than human origin, 
its capability of unlimited expansion. 

The best institutions are open to .abuse, and the Christian clergy 
were exposed to tw'o difierent lines of temptation, both, how’ever, tending 
to the same point, acquisition of pow er. The emperors of Constanti¬ 
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title of Atta-begs®, e?:ercised sorereigA authority, Tlie. Seljw- 
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CHAPTER lY. 

CROWn’II OF THE PAPAL POWER. 
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in die emfkife, a |fewer eottiinnally extending, because it was 
ip.0^ obVipus that a con^tiMn faith was the only bond which would 
jither ijatipus dilffering in language, institutions, and blood, 
this p6litical use of Christianity naturally suggested a gross and 
^'ous perversion of its first principles; when unity of faith 
apj^eared to he of such great value, it was natural that toleration 
should be refused to any great difference of opinion, and consequently, 
persecuting edicts were issued against paganism and heresy.>i ^'Tiiis 
fhlsc step led to a still more dangerous confusion between spiritual and 
'^en^orial power; ivhen eclesiastical censures produced civil conse¬ 
quence* the priest was identified with the magistrate, and every hour 
it became more difficult to separate their functions. In tlie decline of 
|lic empke, also, the temporal power was deservedly hated and de¬ 
spised; a profligate court, a venal magistracy, and a cowardly soldiery, 
constituted the ordinary materials of the imperial government; and 
compared Avith these, the sacerdotal body, in the w’orst stage of its 
degradation, had poAverful claims to respect if not to esteem. 

It is of importance to remember that tlie corruption of tlie episco¬ 
pal poAvor Avas produced by the general corruption of the empire, and, 
consequently, instead of furnishing an argument against episcopacy as 
ah institution, it may I'ather he urged as a proof of its’Vxccllcnce. 
The Church had fallen, indeed, from its original purity, hut the State 
w-as a mass of unmixed evils; ecclesiastical power was frequently 
abused, but the temporal authorities scarcely Avent right by accident; 
wlmtoA’cr principles of justice and rectitude remainetl in the AA'ofld, 
owed tlw'ir conservation to the Christian clergy; and to the examples 
of ccclehiasuciil traffic, there might easily he opposed a longer and mpfe 
honoui’able list of instances, in Avhich bishoj)S supported the digi^y of 
^leir oi-der, by protecting the interests of morality against the cralf of 
courtiers and the vices of sovereigns. 

While the* discipline of the Churcli was injured by the %lf 
having tempond poAA'er forced upon them,—in the first instance^dt 
least,—without their solicitation, the doctrines oPMUhristianity were 
corrupted by a practice arising from the best feelings of our nature. 
The saints and martyrs who had faced danger, torture and death, to 
promulgate Christianity, Avere remembered Avitli just gratitude, when 
that religion became triumphant. Their bones were removed from 
uaihonmired graves to tombs more Avorthy of their virtues, and a 
generation enjoying the advantages that their toils and their blood had 
purchased, testified its thankfulness by rich offerings at their shrines. 
Thus thfe avariciou#uand the designing Avere tempted to multiply thp 
number of relics, and to exaggerate their importance, until the feeling 
of thankful reverence aa'us gradually clianged into one of religious 
adoration. These steps in the progress of error were easy, they wer^ 
likewise profitable; crafty men propagated stories of miracles wrought 
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at Uie tombs of the martyrs, prayers were soon addressed to persons 
supposed to be possessed of such supernatural powers, the invooatiou 
of saints and the worship of relics naturally led to the introd:action of 
images and pictures, and to the revival of many pagan ceremonies, 
which had, perhaps, never fallen into complete oblivion. 

But an ecclesiastical establishment must not bear the entire blame 
of the introduction of image-worship into the Christian Church. The 
desire of possessing representations of those whom we venerate is 
natural to the human mind, and in an age of ignorance, the symbols of 
a creed were found useful aids in teaching the multitude the historical' 
facts of Christianity. It must, however, be observed that the ignorance 
and credulity of the laity had a far greater share in leading to a 
coiTupt use of images, than the craft of the clergy; the perveision was 
in many, perhaps in most, instances, forced upon the priesthood by 
the flock, and it was still further supported by the monastic bodies, 
which have, in every age, been the most prominent among the origi¬ 
nators and supporters of every superstition. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into any investigation of the origin 
of monastic institutions. They appear to have begun in Egypt, the 
fruitful parent of religious corruptions, and to have been imitations of 
Eastern pagan practices. The hermits, monks, and anchorets, pro¬ 
fessed to resign their property, and all care of temporal affairs, in 
order to devote themselves exclusively to the contemplatlou of 
heavenly things. The sacrifices they made were remunerated by the 
fame they acquired; it was said that their divine philosophy, acquired 
by simple meditation, surpassed the highest exertions of science and 
reason. Their popularity opened to them the road to power, and 
many of these hermits were violently placed on the episcopal throne; 
the chief bishoprics began to he filled from the monasteries, and it vva$;,j 
*li&covered that the vow of voluntary poverty opened a sure road to 
wealth and power. The monks owed their influence to delusion, and 
could only retain it by the same means; they propagated countless 
stories of the miracles wrought by hermits and ascetics, they added a 
fresh host to the catalogue of the Christian saints, they extended 
everywherevthc practice of irangc-worship, they corrupted the evidence 
of history, they substituted for the Gospels a host of idle legends, 
which display the fiction without the graces of poetry. 

The monastics were the first who introduced what is called the 
toluntary principle, into the Christian Church; they were also the 
first to allow self-ordained instructors to interfere with the duties of 
t|ie proper pastors. Fanaticism and superstition were the necessary 
iresults of these disturbing forces, and by none was the progress of evil 
more seriously lamented, than by the parochial clergy and the regular 
bishops. 

The chaise of idolatry was justly urged against the Christian 
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Ohurcli in the heginning of the eighth century, both hy the Jews and 
the MohainTnedanii. The latter were far the more formidable, for to 
the arguments of truth they added the weight of victory. There was 
scarcely an Eastern city which was not fortified by the possession of 
gome miraculous image, supposed to be the palladium of its safety; 
but in spite of this protection they had fallen, one after the other, into 
the hands of the Mussulmans. Ashamed of the reproaches they 
encouiB^red and convinced practVally of the inefficiency of these 
objects of their devotion, many of the Eastern bishops began to oppose 
the worship of images, but their exertions w'ere rendered unavailing 
by the influence and obstinacy of the monks, until Leo the Tsiaurian 
as{:<;rKled the throne of Constantinople. 

A fierce struggle ensued: the Iconoclasts, as the opposers of 
images w'cro called, made a vigorous effort to restore the purity 
of tlie Christian worship, and at the Synod of Constantinople (a.d. 
754) three hundred and thirty-eiglit bishops pronounced and sub¬ 
scribed a unanimous decree, “that all visible symbols of Christ, 
exteptin the eucharist, w'd-e either blasphemous or heretical; that 
image-Avorsliip was a corruption of Christianity, and a revival of 
paganism; that all such monuments of idolatry should he broken or 
erased; and that those who should refuse to give up the objects of 
their private superstition should be deemed guilty of disobedience to 
the authority of the Church and of the emperor.” 

The enemies of the Iconoclasts have spared no terms of reproach 
in denoTincing the proceedings of this synod, but an impartial view of 
the audientlc relics of its proceedings, wliioh have been preserved, 
proves (tint its members displayed more of reason and piety than could 
have been expected in their ago. They seem, indeed, to have felt that 
they w'erc fighting the battle of episcopacy against inonachisra, and 
that the safety of their order was compromised by the assumptions of 
volunteer instructors; but they made no direct attack upon monastic 
institutions, and only assailed the abuses wdiich they encouraged. 

Six successive empemrs supported the cause of reason and religion 
against idolatry in tlie eastern Church, but the worshippers of images 
finally triumplied. Still, down to a very late period, there rvere pre¬ 
lates in the East who resisted the corruption, and the Armenians 
especially refused to admit images into their chui-ches even in the 
twelfth century. But the contest w as decided much sooner in Western 
Europe, by the proraj»titude wdth which Pope Gregory II. appealed to 
arms against his sovereign and the Iconoclasts. The ambitious pontiff 
^und sufficient support in the national enmity between the Greeks 
and Latins; he had the art to persuade the Italians that there was 
sdme connexion between the new superstition and their hereditary 
glory; and that, while they supported the w'orship of images they 
were imposing a necessary restraint on Byzantine tyranny. The 
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Lombards embraced tbe religious pretext to expel the Oreeks from 
Italy, but the pope finding that the conquerors wereanxious to impose 
a yoke upon him more grievous than that whicli had just been shaken 
off, invoked the assistance of the Franks. Supported by the arms of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, the popes maintained the independence of 
the Roman territories, and were thus raised to the rank of temporal 
princes. Grateful for the aid they received, the pontiffs, as has been 
already mentioned, decided that it was lawful for the Franks to depose 
an imbecile sovereign, and substitute in his place one who had proved an 
able protector of the state, and a generous benefactor to the Church; and 
in consequence of this sentence, Pepin was solemnly crowned at Paris. 

The proper history of the papacy begins at this union of temporal 
and spiritual jurisdiction. Three transactions combined to give it 
form, the revolt against Leo, the cslablishment of the Roman princi¬ 
pality, and the coronation of Pepin. In the first of these, the popes 
were hurried forward by circumstances to lengths which they had not 
anticipated-; neither the second nor third Gregory wished to destroy 
completely the power of the Byzantine emperor, and tliey continued 
to acknowledge the successors of Constantine as -their rulers, until the 
Lombards subverted the exai'chate of Ravenna. But in spite of their 
moderation, real or affected, they had established to some extent the 
dangerous precedent, that the heresy of a sovereign justifies a with¬ 
drawal of allegiance in his subjects, though they themselves never 
asserted such a principle, and indeed seem never to have contem¬ 
plated it. 

The independence of the Roman principality, .ond the cstablisli- 
ment of the pope as a temporal sovereign, necessarily resulted from 
the dread >vhich the Latins, hut especially the Romans, had of the 
Lombards. It was impossible to revert to the sovereigns of Constan¬ 
tinople ; independent of the unpopularity produced liy their Iconoclast 
propensities, they wanted tlic power of retaining the Italian provinces, 
even if the government Iiad been offered them; tliere was no choice 
between the assertion of independence and submission to the Lombards; 
there were no materials for constructing a national government outside 
the precincts of the Church, and the popes conseqm'ntly became 
princes by the pressure of a necessity which Avas confessed by the 
unanimous consent of their subjects. 

In sanctioning the usurpation of Pepin, Pope Zachary pronounced 
his opinion more as a statesman than a prelate. There was an obvious 
expediency for dethroning the Aveak Chilperic, and giA’ing the title of 
king to him Avho really exercised the functions of royalty. There Avas 
nothing authoritative in the sentence,—it did not command the Fr.anks 
to dethrone one king and elect another,—it merely declared that con- 
stderatlons of public safety justified a people in changing its rulers: it 
did nothing ncAv, but it ratified Avbat had been done already. But the 
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neiY dynasty eagerly sought in. the proceeding for a confirmation of 
their defective title; it was Pepin and his friends, rather than the 
pontiff, who perverted the opinion of a casuist into the sentence of a 
judge and the oracle of a prophet. 

Thus popery, like most human institutions, was founded on opin¬ 
ions in which truth and falsehood were strangely mixed; and it is 
fortunately easy to separate the parts. In rejecting the Byzantine 
yoke, the popes asserted a right to resist, but not to depose, sovereigns; 
in becoming temporal princes, they declared that there could be a 
union between civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, but not that they 
were necessarily connected, and still less that they were inherited of 
right by the successors of St. Peter; finally, in the most equivocal 
cas>c, the sanction of Pepin’s election, the p 02 )c put forward the expe¬ 
diency of having an intelligent umpire to decide in cases of a dispute, 
not that he was necessarily t!)at umpire, and still less that he had 
authority to act as supreme judge in a court of appeal. It is suffi¬ 
ciently obvious, however, that the truths are easily capable of being 
perverted into the falsehoods, and that there were strong temptations 
to the change. Ere a generation had passed away, the truths sank 
into oblivion, and the falsehoods were everywhere proclaimed as the 
true foundation of the papal system. 


Section' IT.— The earhj development of the Political Sydem of 

the Papacy. 

The Iconoclast controvers}', and the mutual obligations of the popes 
and the Carlovingiun family, form the important links between ancient 
and modern history, as well as between civil and ecclesiastical affairs. 
Pepin recognised the pope's arbitration as an authoritative act, though, 
as ue have seen, it was merely an opinion founded on expediency, and 
furthermore might have been justified on constitutional grounds, for 
the monarchy of the Franks was originally elective, and the principle 
of hereditary right was an innovation gradually introduced by the 
successors of Clovis. But Pepiu naturally felt that he would weaken 
the title of his sons to the succession, if he rested his claims on popular 
election; and he was therefore anxious to invest his dynasty with the 
mysterious sanction of religion. It is doubtful whether the Koman 
pontiffs foresaw the importance of the measures they adopted, hut 
prudence and prophecy united could scarcely have suggested better 
means for extending the papal power. They revived the Jewish cere¬ 
monial of anointing kings; and Pepin, as well as his successoi-s, 
regarded this ceremony as an assertion of a divine right to the crown; 
while the popes represented it, not as a simple recognition, but almosr 
an appointment of the sovereign. Both the kings and the pontiffs 
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in a profitable fraud, which gave security to the one, and power 
to the other; the Frank nobles murmured, without being able to dis¬ 
cover the exact nature of the principles which destroyed for the fhture 
their ancient rights of election, though these principles were very 
intelligibly expressed by a new effort of Pope Stephen to gratify the 
new dynasty. Pressed by his enemies in Italy, Stephen III. sought 
Pepin's court to obtain aid, and gratified the monarch by solemnly 
crowning both his sons. In Pepin's case, the coronation had followed 
the election, and might have been regarded as a confirmation of the 
people’s choice; but, in the second instance it was a substitute for 
election; and thus the popular rights were abolished almost at the 
moment that they were most strongly asserted. Royalty and popery 
gained, but not in equal proportions; for though the principles of 
divine right and inheritance by descent were established for kings, the 
higher power of pronouncing ou these rights w'as reserved for the 
pontiffs. 

The Carlovingians, grateful for the security thus given to their 
title, enlarged the papal dominions by territories wrested from the 
Lombard kingdom,—the Greek exarchate. To secure these acquisi¬ 
tions, the pontiffs had recourse to a more daring fraud than any they 
had yet perpetrated; a forged deed was produced, purporting to ])e a 
donation from the first Christian emperor, Constantine, to the succes¬ 
sors of St. Peter, of the sovereignty over Rome, Italy, and the western 
provinces. Thus the gift of the French monarch was made to appear 
the restitution of ancient possessions, and the temporal power of the 
popes, while yet in its infancy, was invested with the sanction of 
remote antiquity. It is useless to expose the falsehoods of this audacious 
forgery, which is now condemned by even the most bigoted writers of 
the Romish church; but in its day it was universally received as valid, 
and W'as long regarded as the legal instrument by which the papal 
power was established. 

Adrian I. was the pontiff who first combined the elements of the 
papacy into a system. He was startled at the very outset by a diffi¬ 
culty which seemed to tlircaton the foundation of his power. The 
Greek empress, Irene, who administered the government during the 
reign of her son, Constantine the Porphyrogennete, re-established the 
worship of images, and persecuted the Iconoclasts. Adrian, however, 
was naturally reluctant to return under the Byzantine yoke, and W'er© 
he even so inclined, he would probably have been prevented by the 
Romans; the popes had tasted the pleasures of sovereignty, and the 
people of freedom; neither, therefore, would sacrifice such advan¬ 
tages to the Greeks. A closer union was made with the Franks, 
though Chaides and his bishops had stigmatized the worship of images, 
and declared that they should be regarded only as objects of rever¬ 
ence. But the pope foresaw that the use of images would soon lead 
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to their adoration, and he courted Charlemagne as a friend and pro¬ 
tector. 

Leo III,, who succeeded Adrian, sent to Charlemagne the standard 
of Eome, requesting him to send delegates to receive the allegiance 
of the Romans. From the latter circumstance it has been rather 
hastily inferred that the popes acknowledged the sovereignty of Charles; 
but, in truth, the relations between the pontiffs and the Frank raon- 
archs were purposely left indefinite; any attempt to state them would 
have shown that the claims of both were irreconcilable, but their 
mutual interests required that they should combine, and each avoided 
explanations that might provoke a contest. 

l.eo soon experienced the benefits of his moderation; driven from 
Ron.o by the relatives of the late Pope, he sought refuge among the 
Franks; and Charlemagne not only sent him back with a powerful 
escort to his capital, but went thither in person to do him justice. 
Leo was permitted to purge himself by oath of the crimes laid to his 
charge, and, in gratitude for his acquittal, he solemnly crowned 
Charles, Emperor of the West. The ceremony was performed on the 
festival of Christmas, in the last year of the eighth century; and the 
pontiff who had so recently stood before his sovereign as a criminal 
making his defence, now appeared as his superior, conferring on him 
the highest earthly title by the authority of heaven. 

There was obvious danger to papal ambition in the establishment 
of an empire; the successors of the Cassars must of necessity have 
been formida])lo rivals to the successors of St. Peter; but there were 
many inq>ortant advantages to be gained, which did not escape the 
notice of the crafty pontiffs. The secure enjoyment of their temporal 
doraiuions, as the most honourable species of fief or bent fice, was 
obviously an immediate result, but there was a remote one of much 
greater importance, the change of the precedence, universally conceded 
to the Romish See, into an acknowledgment of its supremacy. 

It is not easy to discover at what time the papacy directly fixed its 
attention upon destroying the independence of national churches, but 
assuredly the period w'as not very remote from that which we have 
been considering. The contests between the bishops of Rome and 
Constantinople, like those of more modem times between the arch¬ 
bishops of York and Canterbury, were struggles for dignity rather 
than power. The primacy which Boniface HI. assumed, by taking 
the title of univers^ bishop, was nothing more than presidency; this 
was a good foundation for a future claim to supremacy, but there is 
no proof that any such claim was contemplated by Boniface, and every 
probability is against the supposition. 

But when the independence of nations wns compromised by the 
establishment of an empire, it was very natural that the independence 
of national churches should also be endangered. In the age of Charle- 
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magne, law, order, and intelligence, hml no sure support but rellgioti: 
the popular opinion identified with ecclesiastical influence all that 
society enjoyed or hoped for; it was the bond that held the discordant 
parts of the empire together, and the emperor joined with the pope iit 
giving it strength and unity.. 

The death of Charlemagne relieved the pontiffs from the pressure 
of imperial power; his successor, Louis the Deboimaire, had not 
strength of mind sufficient to support the weight of empire, while the 
popes stood ready to grasp the reins of power us they slipped from his 
Lands; they began to exercise their pontifical functions immediately 
after their election, without waiting for the confirmation of their pow^er, 
and Louis, embarrassed by nearer dangers, W'iis unable to punish the 
usurpation. Louis divided his empire among his sons; a fatal error, 
for in their contests for supremacy the sovereign authority was sacri¬ 
ficed to the feudal lords, and to the spiritual power. 

It must, however, he confessed, that the usurpations of the Church, 
during the sanguinary wars between the successors of Charlemagne, 
■were almost rendered necessary by the circumstances of the time. 
The emnpetitors for empire were weak and cruel, the profligacy of the 
feudal lords was only equalled by their ignorance, and the Church 
alone preserved the semblance of justice. The clergy of all ranks 
profited by the popular opinion in their favour; usurpation followed 
usur})ation without provoking op}>osition: Charles the Bald acknow¬ 
ledged tlie right of the bishops to depose him, and the bishops of his 
council hound themselves by a canon to remain united, “ for the cor¬ 
rection of kings, the nobility, and the people." This gross assumption 
wus applauded by the laity, at once ignorant, wicked, and devout: it 
■was felt by all parties that supreme power should exist somewhere; 
kings, nobles, and commons equally felt the w'ant, and, in a greater or 
h.-ss degree, the consciousness that it could not Siifely he entrusted to 
themselves. Nicholas I,, more bold than any of his predecessors, 
constituted himself the judge of bishops and kings; he deposed the 
archbishop of llaveuua for asserting his independence, and would not 
permit him to l)e restored until he acknowledged himself a vassal of 
the holy see; he even cited the king of Lorraine to appear before Lis 
tribunal (a.d. 8G0). Lothaire, king of Lorraine, had divorced his 
first ^vife, Theutberga, on a charge of adultery, and, by the advice of 
his council, chosen a beautiful young lady, called Yalradc, for his 
second queen. The pope annulled the second marriage, and compelled 
Loihaire to take back his first wife; he persevered in enforcijjg his 
edict, even after Theutberga herself liad submitted to the pretensions 
of her rival. 

Adrian IL was chosen successor to Nicholas: the imperial ambas¬ 
sadors were excluded from the election, and their remonstrances 
treated with neglect, lie interfered on the side of justice, to secure 
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the iiiUeritance of Lorraine for the emperor liOuis 11., but the pontiff 
ivas foiled by the ffrniiiess of Charles the Bald, and his claims to 
decide between the competitors refuted by Hiiicmar, archbishop of 
Bheims. Adrian resolved to conciliate the prince whom he could not 
subdue, and won Charles to submission by promising him the succes-* 
siou to the empire. This project was executed by Adrian's successor, 
John VIII.; tiuding that the king of France was determined to have 
the title of emperor on any terms, lie made him stipulate to acknow¬ 
ledge the independence of Rome and its territory, and to confess that 
he only held the empire by the gift of the pope. 

In an assembly held at Pavia (a.». 87B), Charles was recognised 
by the Laliau prelates and nobles, iu the following memorable words: 
“JSince the Divine favour, through the merits of the holy apostles 
and of their vicar Pope Jolin, lias raised you to the empire, according 
to the judgment of the Holy Ghost, we elect you unanimously for 
our protector and lord.” The pontiff by no means suffered Cliarles 
to forget that the empire was his gift: when the Siiracens invaded 
Italy, he MTote to Charles, reproaching him for his delay in affording 
succour, and desiring him “to remember the hand that had given 
him the empire, lest, if driven to despair, -we should change our 
opinion.” 

But while the popes were thus triumphant over the emperors, 
they were severely harassed by the turbulent feudal lords, who had 
t.aken advantage of the Aveukness of their sovereign, to establish a 
virtual independence. They interfered in the pontifical elections, and 
generally controlled them; they insulted, imprisoned, and murdered 
the pontitis; while the claims of the apostolic see to complete supre¬ 
macy were tacitly acknowledged throughout Europe, it was it'.elf held 
iu disgraceful servitude by petty tyrants. Two infamous prostitutes, 
by their influence Avitli the profligate nobles, procured the throne of 
St. Peter for their paramours, and their illegitimate children; and the 
disorders of tl^e Church finally attained such a height that the impe¬ 
rial power Avas once more raised above the papal, and Pope John XII. 
deposed by the Emperor Otho, 

The vices of this dark period are not justly attributable to popery; 
they were the result of feudalism, and so far as the papal system Avas 
able to exert any influence, it aa'rs employed iu counteracting these 
evils. The great error of the pontiffs was, that they did not arrange 
a judicious plan for elections; they left their poAver thus exposed to 
the disturlKiuces of a disputed succession W'hich had already proved 
fatal to the imperial power: had the arrangements been such as to 
prevent any lay interference, ecclesiastical influence would have gone 
on increasing without interruption* But the vice and violence of the 
Roman nobles rendered popery, as a system, for a time inoperative, 
and prevented a Nicholas from autioipatiug a Hildebrand. 
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Section III .—The Struggle for Suprenmeg between the Popes und 

Emperors. 

Otho, descrredly called the Great, was the third emperor of Germany, 
elected by the suffrages of the German princes. Ilis high chanictm: 
pointed him out to Pope John XII. as a proper protector for the 
Church and the republic, against the fierce nobles of Lombardy, hut 
especially agtiinst Borengarius, who claimed the kingdom of Italy. 
Otho crossed the Alps, tranquillized Italy, and was rewarded with the 
iron, crown of Lombardy, and the revived title of Emperor of the 
West. But both the pope and the Romans were jealous of their 
benefactor, and even during the ceremony of his coronation, Otho 
had to take precautions against the daggers of assassins. John soon 
found that the German emperor was not content with an empty title; 
enraged at the progress of the imperial authority, he entered into a 
secret compact with Adelbert, the son of liis ancient enemy, to expel 
foreigners from Itoly, and, at the same time, he invited the Hungarians 
to invade Germany. 

Otho promptly returned to Italy, and liaving entered Rome, 
he compelled the nohles and people to renew their oath of alle¬ 
giance. He then summoned a council for the trial of Pope John, 
whose immoralities were flagrant and notorious. The charges 
against the pontiff contained a dreadful catalogue of crimes, hut 
w^e cannot vouch for the integrity of the witnesses, or the impar¬ 
tiality of the court. There is, however, no doubt, that John was a 
licentious profligate, whose vices not only disgraced his station, but 
w'cre shocking to bumjuiity. The pope refusing to appetir before the 
tribunal, was condemned as contumacious, after having been twice 
''Ummoned in vain. Leo VHI. was elected to the papacy, in the room 
of «lohu, and he not only took an oath of obedience and fidelity to the 
emperor, but issued a bull, ordaining that Otho and his successors 
should have a right of appointing tlie popes, and investing bishops 
and archbishops; and that none should dare to consecrate a bishop 
without the permission of the emperor. 

This fatal blow to the papacy was unpopular with the bishops; 
they complained that Leo had subverted, at one blow, the structure 
which his predecessors had toiled to raise during two centuries. When 
John, after the emperor’s departure, returned to Rome, he easily pro¬ 
cured the deposition of Leo, and the acknowledgment of his own 
claims. The restored pope began to exercise great cruelties against 
his opponents; hut in the midst of liis career, be was assassinated by 
a young nobleman, whom he had rivalled in the affections of his mis¬ 
tress. Such horror had this pontiff’s crimes inspired, that many of 
the Romans believed that Satan in proper person had struck the fatal 
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blow wbicli sent him to bis dread account, “ with all his imperfections 
on his head.” 

The adherents of John still refused to acknowledge Leo, and 
without consulting the emperor, they chose Benedict to succeed the 
murdered pontiff. But the return of Otho threw them into confusion: 
Benedict hastily tendered his submission to Leo, by whom he was 
banished; and the Roman nobility and clergy promised the emperor, 
that they would never confer the papal dignity on any but a native of 
Germany. On the death of Leo, the electors, obedient to their pro¬ 
mise, chose John XlII. by the emperor’s permission. The pope was 
too grateful to his sovereign, to resist the encroachments of the impe¬ 
rial p nver on the city and the Church: the turbulent Romans revolted 
and threw John into prison, but Otho soon came to suppress these 
disturbances. He restored John, and severely punished the authors 
of the revolt. Thus the political system of popery seemed utterly 
ruined, the pontiff ruled the Roman states as a lieutenant instead of 
a prince, and far from being regarded as the supreme umpire of 
monarchs, he was reduced to the condition of a subject. 

We have seen that the papacy owed its first success to the national 
hatred between the Latins and the Byzantines; strength for a new 
struggle to retrieve its fortunes was derived from the animosity wuth 
tvhich the Germans were regarded by the Italians. The death of 
Otho (a.d. 973 ), •was the signal for new convulsions in Italy; the 
feudal lords aimed at independence, the cities tried to establish free¬ 
dom ; Pope John tried to uphold the imperial cause, but he was 
arrested by Cincius, the head of the popular party, and strangled in 
prison. 

Cincius and his faction chose Boniface VII. for their spiritual 
head; the aristocratic party, headed by the counts of Tuscany, elected 
Benedict VII.; the former was soon driven from the capital; he sought 
shelter at Constantinople, Avhere he strenuously urged the Greek 
emperors to invade Italy. These princes took his advice, and, uniting 
themselves with the Sjiracens, subdued Apulia and Calabria. Otho II. 
vanquished these enemies; but when be returned to Germany, Boni¬ 
face came back to Italy, made himself master of Rome, and threw 
his rival into a prison, where he was starved to death. Four months 
afterwards, the murderer died suddenly, and was succeeded by 
John XV. 

So low had the papacy now sunk, that the entire of John's reign 
was occupied by a struggle for the goverament of the city of Rome. 
Crescentius, an ambitious noble, eager to establish his own despotism 
under the name of freedom, persuaded the citizens to reject t^e autho¬ 
rity both of the pope and the emperor. Otho 11. crushed the revolt, 
and so firmly established the imperial authority, that he was enabled 
to nominate one of his creatures successor to John; and the cardinals 
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recseived as their head Bruno, a Saxon stranger, who took the title of 
Gregory V^ 

Crescentius had little trouble in exciting a new insurrection; but 
the Italians were too feeble to contend Avith the entire strength of the 
empire; they were defeated AA'ith ruinous loss; their leader was cap¬ 
tured and beheaded. On the death of Gregory, Otho nominated 
Gerbert to the papal dignity, and he aa’US installed under the title of 
Sylvester II. Although he did not foresee the consequences, Sylvester 
may be regarded as the first who made any progress in reitoMiig the 
power of popery. His personal virtues removed thii scandal which 
had long weakened the influence of his sec, his patrlnmge of learning 
restored to the Church its superiority in intelligence, and, through his 
intimacy with the emperor, he obtained a renewal of the temporal 
gruiits which Charlemagne and Pepin had made to his predecessors. 
The popes now began to support the imperial cause against the turbu¬ 
lent nobles of Italy; in return they were aided by the emperors in 
their struggles with the Roman princes and citizens; but by this 
alliance the pontifts AA’cre the principal gainers, for the emperor's 
attention Avas distracted by various objects, Avhile*the popes AA'erc 
ahvays on the spot to secure the fruit of every victory. So rapidly 
had their powfr been retrieved, that Avhen Benedict VIII. crOAvned 
the Emperor Henry, to Avhom he owed the preservation of his dignity, 
he demanded of his benefactor, before he entered the church, “ Will 
you observe your fidelity to me and my successors in everything?" 
and the emperor had the weakness to answer in the affirmative. 

But the factious of the Roman nobles and citizens prevented the 
papal pcAA-^er from being consolidated; tlnee rival popes, each remark¬ 
able for bis scandalous life, shared the revenues of the Church between 
them (a.d. 104.5); they AA^ere finally persuaded to resign by Jolin 
Gratian, a priest of piety and learning, and he Avas elected to the 
vacant throne by the title of (iregory VI. The Emperor Henry 
procured the deposition of Gregory, and the election of Clement II. 

The most remarkable of the deposed popes was Benedict IX.; he 
was the sou of a Tusculan count, and Avas raised to the chair of St. 
Peter at the early age of ten years. Ilis vices induced the Romans to 
raise rivals against him; hut, supported by the aristocratic faction, he 
Avould probably have held his place, had he not been bribed to resign 
in favour of Gregory, The agent in this transaction was Hildebrand, 
the son of humble .parents, Avbo bad raised himself by the force of 
his abilities and his reputation for piety to high rank in the Church, 
and commanding influence in the state. Gregory avas undoubtedly a 
better ruler than his immediate predecessors; he expelled the robbers 


' Every pope changes liis name on lii» Oiir I or<l called Cephas, or Peter, iusicad of 
accession, in imitation of St, Peter, whom Simon. 
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and freebooters who infested the roads around Rome; he opened a 
secure passage for the pilgrims who wished to visit the shrine of St. 
Peter, and he vigorously exerted himself to reform the administration 
of justice. It was imprudent in the Emperor Henry to depose such 
a man at the instigation of the enemies of order; Clement 11. felt 
great aversion to the proceeding, and very reluctantly consented to his 
own elevation. 

yp ry and Hildebrand, to the great regret of the Italian people, 
and^e^li|i%^ij^he citizens of Rome, were driven into exile; they 
retired to the catorated monastery of Clugni, where Gregory died of 
vexation, loavin^ipiildebrand the heir of his wealth and his resent¬ 
ment. Clement was poisoned by an emissary of Benedict nine 
months .after his consecration; and his successor, Damasus II., shared 
the same fate. When the news reached Hildebrand, he immediately 
departed from the imperial court, hoping to have some influence in 
the nomination of the next pope, but on the road he learned that the 
Diet at Worms, directed by the emperor, had elected Bruno, bishop 
of Toul, under the title of Leo IX. 

We have no%v*reached an important crisis in the struggle between 
the papal and the imperial power; the latter had touched the highest 
point of its greatness, and was destined to fall by |j|he dauntless 
energies of one man, Hildebrand, the humble monk of 8oano by 
birth, the controller of tlie destiiiy of nations by talent and position. 


Skctjon IV .—limited of the Papal Potcer. 

From a.». 1018 to a.i>. 1070. 

We have seen that papal usurpation began by an attack on the power 
of the Greek empire, and prevailed over the Byzantine court, because 
it was supported by the public opinion of Western Europe. To 
secure its acquisitions, the papacy entered into alliance with tlic 
Carlovingian dynasty on terras favourable to both; but in the struggle 
that followed the partition of Charlemagne's empire, it was shorn of 
its strength, for the growth of its greatness Was too rapid to he perma¬ 
nent. When the nobles of Italy had attained the rank of petty 
princes, the territorial possessions of tlie Church naturally excited 
their cupidity, and when the German emperors had extended tlieir 
sway beyond the Alps, they felt that a controlling influence in the 
papal elections was necessary to the permanence of their power. Had 
both combined, the papacy would have been annihilated, the pope 
would have been a mere vassal of the emperor, and his temporal 
dominions would have been rent in sunder by rival princes. But 
even when the papacy was enslaved, either to aristocratic factions, or 
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to despotic autocratSf it was secretly collecting materials for its libe^ 
ration, and future triumph. It was generating an opinion which gave 
the papacy, as an institution, greater strength and surer permanence 
than it possessed in the days of its former prosperity. 

It was under the pressure of the feudal system that the org»aiza* 
tion of popery was completed and defined; opposed both to princes 
and emperors, it was thrown for support entirely on the people. By 
its numerous gradations of rank, the (Jhurch of the middle ages linked 
itself with every class of the community; its bishops were the compa¬ 
nions of princes; its priests claimed reverence in the baronial haU; 
its preaching friars and monks brought consolation to the cottage of the 
Suffering i>easant. Great as were the vices of individuals, the organi¬ 
zation of the clerical body continued to be respectable, and tliis was 
an immense advantage when every other portion of civilized society 
was a mass of confusion. When the distinction of caste was rigidly 
established in all the political forms of social life, the Church scarcely 
knew any aristocracy but that of talent; once received into holy 
orders, the serf lost all traces of his bondage; he was not merely 
raised to an equality with the former lord, but he could aspire to 
dignities which threw those of temporal princes into the shade. The 
clericjil was Hius identified with the popular cause, and the bulk of 
the laity not <mly received the claims of the priesthood, but gave them 
additional extension. 

Hildebrand w^as the first who perceived the tendency and the 
strength of this current, and he probably was sincere in his belief that 
the Church supplied the only means by which the regeneration of 
Europe could be effected. Feudalism,^ the w'orst of foes to social 
order, stood opposed to the sovereignty of tlie monarch and the liberty 
of the subject; the emperors were too weak, the people too ignorant, 
to struggle against it; and the wise arrangements of Providence, by 
-which good has been so frequently wrought out of evil, made the 
revival of popery the instrument by which Europe was rescued from 
barbarism. Hildebrand’s personal character is really a matter of no 
importance; his measures in the present age would justly subject him 
to the charge of extravagant ambition and blundering tyranny; but 
in the eleventh century, every one of these measures was necessary to 
counteract some e^^il principle, and milder or raoi’e justifiable means 
would not have been adequate to the occasion. We must not pass 
sentence on an institution without examining the opinion on which it 
is founded; and before we judge of the opinion, wo must estimate 
the circumstances by which it was engendered. The disorganizedi 
state of Europe produced a strong opinion that some power for appeal 
and protection should be constituted,—a power with intelligence to 
guide its decisions, and sanctity to enforce respect for them; the 
revived papacy seemed an institution suited to these conditions, and 
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under Hie circuiMtances it was capable of being rendered the great 
insitrunient for reforming civil society, 

Hildebrand’s own writings prove tbat bis design was to render the 
papacy such an institution as we have described; it was indeed a 
beautiful theory to base power upon intelligence, and concentrate 
both in the Church. But Ilildebraud did not make a discovery which 
too often has eluded reformers and legislators, that his plan was suited 
only to peculiar circumstances, that it was only applicable to a period 
when state power was corrupt and popular intelligence restricted, 
and that to give it permanence was to extend its duration beyond 
the p<!riod of its utility, and consequently prepare the way for its 
b<‘Comii)g just as mischievous as the evils it had been devised to 
counteract. 

This general view of the state of society will enable us to form a 
better judgment of the struggle in which Hildebrand engaged than 
could be done if we confined ourselves to a simple narrative; we 
shall now proceed to relate the course adopted by the enterprising 
monk to exalt the spiritual powx*r. 

Leo IX., on whom the emperor, as we have said, conferred the 
papacy, W'as a prelate of virtuous principles and strict integrity, but 
he was a man infirm of purpose, and weak in understanding, Hilde¬ 
brand was well aware of the advantages that might be derived from 
the pope’s character, and in his first interview he gained such an 
ascendancy over Leo’s mind, that henceforth the pope was a passive 
instrument hi the hands of his adviser. The pontiff naturally dreaded 
that the circumstance of his having been nominated by the emperor, 
and elected by a German diet, w'ould render him unpopular in Italy; 
but Hildebrand smoothed the W'ay, and by his personal influence 
secured Leo a favourable reception at Rome. This service was 
rewarded by an accumulation of dignities; Hildebrand soon united in 
his person the titles and oflices of cardinal, sub*deacon, abbot of St. 
Paul, and keeper of the altar and treasury of St. Peter. The clergy 
and people of Rome applauded these proceedings, because the favourite 
had induced I^eo to gratify the national vanity, by submitting to the 
form of a new election immediately after his arrival in the city. 

Leo made unremitting exertions to reform the clergy and the 
raanastic orders; but in the fifth year of his reign, he marched against 
the Normans, who were ravaging the south of Italy, and was unfortu¬ 
nately taken prisoner. Though the conquerors showed every respect 
to their captive, the misfortune weighed heavily on his proud spirit; 
and his grief was aggravated by the reproaches of some of his clergy, 
who condemned him for desecrating his holy oflice by appearing in 
arms. He died of a broken heart soon after his liberation, and the 
deposed Benedict IX, seized the opportunity of rcasceuding the papal 
throne. 
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Hildebrand was opposed to the imperial influence^ but he hated 
more intensely the nearer and more dangerous power of the Italian 
nobles, and therefore he became an active and eneigetic opponent of 
their creature Benedict. The monastic orders supported one whona 
they justly regarded as the pride and ornament of their body, and by 
tiieir means Hildebrand gained such a commanding influence over the 
Roman people, that he could truly represent himself to the emperor as 
their delegate in choosing a new pope. Henry nominated a German 
bishop to the dignity, who took the name of Victor II., and the cardinal- 
monk hoped to exercise the same authority in the »ew reign that he 
had possessed under Leo IX. The new pope, however, soon became 
weary of having “a viceroy over him;" he sent his ambitious minister 
into Fnmce with the title of legate, under the honourable pretext of 
correcting the abuses that had crept into the Gallicau Church. 
Hildebrand performed his task with more rigour than it would have 
lieen prudent for a less popular minister to display; he excommuni¬ 
cated several immoral priests and bisliops, and even sentenced some 
monks to death for a breach of their monastic vows. After a year’s 
absence he returned to Komc more powerful than ever, and Victor 
was content to receive him as his chief adviser and director. 

In the mean time the Emperor Henry died, and was succeeded by 
his son of the same name, who was yet an infant. Hildebraud was 
too sagacious not to discover the advantage with which the papal 
power would struggle against the imperial during a minority, and he 
secretly prepared for the contest. The death of V^ictor, sjiecdily 
followed by that of his successor, Stephen IX., delayed, but did not 
alter, the cardinal-monk’s intentions, for circumstances compelled him 
to appear -as an adv'ocute of the imperial authority. 

On the death of Stephen, the aristocratic faction, presuming on the 
minority of the emperor, rushed nt iiiglit, with a body of armed men, 
into the Vatican church, where they declared John, bishop of Velitri, 
one of their body, pope, with the title of Benedict X. Hildebrand 
received this intelligence as he returned from Germany; it was 
brought to him by the terrified cardinals and bishops who had fled 
from Home; he assembled the fugitives at Sienna, and prevailed upon 
them to elect the bishop of Florence, who took the name Nicholas II* 
The emperor’s sanction was easily procured for the latter election, and 
the imperial court was persuaded that it was supporting its own inte¬ 
rests when it placed Nicholas upon the papal throne. 

Circumstances soon occurred to prove that the Germans had been 
deluded; Nicholas assembled a council at Home, in which it was 
decreed that the cardinals alone should in future liave a voice in the 
election of the pope; hut to avoid any open breach with the emperor, 
a clause w'as added, reserving to him all due honour and respect. A 
less equivocal proceeding soon followed; the Normans, who had 
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settled ill the south of Italy, had become more amenable to the Church 
than they had been in the days of Leo. The lust of conquest was 
abated, and they were now anxious to obtain some security for their 
possessions; they therefore tendered their alliance and feudal allegi¬ 
ance to the pope, on condition of his confirming their titles. By the 
advice of Hildebrand, Nicholas gave to Richard Guiscard the piinci- 
pality of Capua, and granted Robert Guiscard the title of duke, with 
the investiture of all the lands ho hud conquered, or should conquer, 
in Sicily, Apulia, and Calabria. 

The pope readily granted that to which he had no right, a pro¬ 
ceeding that might have cost him dear, if the old emperor had sur¬ 
vived : the Normans, in return, lent their aid to punish the enemies 
of Nicholas in the Roman territoiy. The lands of the turbulent 
aristocracy were ravaged with unsparing cruelt}', and it is to the deso¬ 
lation thus produced, that the depopulation of the country round 
Rome, even at the present day, must be attributed. 

While Hildebrand was maturing his plans for re-establishing the 
papacy, many circumstances occurred, which proved the expediency of 
establishing a central controlling poAver in the Church. The ecclesi¬ 
astics of Milan had been, for nearly two hundred years, independent 
of the Holy See, and their church had become the scandal of Italy. 
Benefices were openly sold, immoralities flagrantly practised, until at 
length a respectable portion of tlie laity requested the inteifereiice of 
the pope. Peter Damian was sent as a legate to Milan, but the 
populace, incited by tlie priests, raised a formidable insurrection, and 
threatened to murder him for menacing their independence. Peter, 
undismayeil, ascended a pulpit in one of their principal churches, and 
made such an effective discourse, that the rioters not only submitted, 
but encouraged him to pursue his task of investigation. The inquiry 
proved, that nearly every priest in ]\lilan had purchased his prefer¬ 
ment, and lived with a concubine. The archbishop, after an obstinate 
resistance, was brought to confess, that he had transgressed the canons; 
but he w^as pardoned by the legate, on condition of swearing, with his 
clergy, to observe the ecclesiastical rules for the future. Scarcely 
however, had the legate departed, w'hen the clergy assailed the a»*, in 
bishop for betraying the rights of their church, and compelled /icated, 
retract the conditions to which he had so recently sworn. Thed to the 
in Milan burst out afresh, and the profligacy of the elerg) 
have been increased by the temporary interruption. ade, by the 

Ei-e Nicholas could make any effort to terminate tj»arded it as a 
he was seiited by a mortal disease; his death made q authorities, and 
the political aspect of Italy, for the Church party, enqklexander II. only 
brand, set both tlie emperor and the aristocracy the reign of this 
cardinals and bishops, without waiting for the imp.;; any former ponti* 
fen-ed the papacy on Anselmo, bishop of Lucca, wl^ faults or to the 
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Alexander 11.; on the other hand, the counts of Tuscany, hoping tO 
recover the lands that had been ^'rested from them by the Normans, 
declared that they would support the emperor’s right of nomination. 
The Roman nobles had hitherto owed their partial success to their 
having supported a national prelate; they soon found that their strength 
was gone, when they gave their aid to a foreign competitor. Suppe^'ted., 
by a German and Lombard army, Cadislaus, who had been chosen by 
the emperor, appeared before the gates of Rome, but the citizens 
refused him admission. At first the imperialists gained some advan¬ 
tages, but the arrival of Duke Godfrey, with an auxiliary force of 
Normans, changed the fortunes of the war, and Cadislaus was com¬ 
pelled to make a hasty retreat. He sought refuge in the castle of St. 
Angelo, where he w'as closely besieged. Soon afterwards, the young 
emperor, having been removed by a stratagem from the protection of 
his mother, w’us placed under the control of tlic arclibishops of Bremen 
and Cologne; at their instigation he recognised Alexander as the 
legimate pope, and Cadislaus, finding himself abandoned by his 
principal protector, fled in disguise from the castle of St. Angelo to 
his native diocese, whore he died in obscurity. 

During the brief reign of Alexander, llildebrand w^as the real 
governor of the Church. As soon as the war with Cadislaus was 
ended, he directed his attention to the affairs of Milan, excommuni¬ 
cated the perjured archbishop, and ordering that all the priests wdio 
were married, or who lived in concubinage, should be ejected from 
their cures. Supported by the populace and a large body of the nobles, 
the papal legate not only enforced this decree, but obtained from the 
clergy and people a solemn oath, that, for the future, they would hold 
no election of a bishop valid, unless it was confirmed by the pope. 

’Uhe excommunicated archbishop resigned his see, and sent the 
insignia of his office, the pastoral rod and ring, to the emperor. 
Godfrey, a deacon of Milan, was appointed to supply the vacancy, by 
the imperial council; but the citizens of Milan refused to receive 
him, and chose for their archbishop, Atto, a nominee of the pope. A 
iivfierce war raged between the rival prelates, and Alexander, indignant ,, 
them ♦he support that Godfrey received from the emperor, summoned 
Ihe emprince to app<*ur before his tribunal, on a charge of simony, and 
the imperial avestitures without the approbation of the see of Rome.* 
rests when it ? the ambition nor the cares of Pope Alexander, or rather 
Cii’cumsttnjir Hildebrand, ivere confined to the Italian peninsula. By 
deluded; Nichbipopularity which the pretensions of the mendicant friars 
decreed that the uorder throughout Europe, he established an interest 
elation of the popepr part of Christendom. Faithful agents kept a strict 
a clause was added, i^ceedings of the Emperor Henry, legates were sent 
Jess etjuivocal proc^^orway, the allegiance of the king of Bohemia was 

^jion to wear the mitre, and the virtutil independence 
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tyf the Anglo-&»xoii Church was destroyed by the Norman conquest, 
to the success of which the interference of the pope and of Hildebrand 
materially contributed. 

The pretexts of the pontiffs are characteristics of the superstitions 
of the age. Harold, the last Saxon monarch of England, had, during 
an accidental visit to Normandy, been forced to swear that he would 
favour the succession of William, whose claims were founded on a 
real or pretended promise of Edward the Confessor. This compul¬ 
sory oath, it seems, would not have been considered binding, had not 
Harold unwittingly sworn it on a chest of relics, collected from all the 
suiTOunding churches. When, therefore, on the death of Edward, he 
accepted the crown, proffered to him by the free voice of the Anglo- 
Saxons, he was regarded, not as a patriot resolved to maintain his 
country's independence, but as a perjured wretch who had trampled 
on the most solemn obligations. Hildebrand eagerly seized this 
upportunity of establishing the papal supremacy over a national church, 
whose claims to independence had long given offence at Koine. At 
his instigation, the claims of the Norman duke to the English crown 
were solemnly recognized by the papal council; a hull containing this 
decision was sent to William, together with a consecrated standard, 
and a ring, said to contain a hair from the liead of St. Peter, inclosed 
in a diamond of considerable value. But we leani from a letter, 
subsequently addressed by Hildebrand to the Conqueror, that there 
were some in the conclave wdio opposed this iniquitous interference 
with the rights of nations, and severely reproached the cardinal-monk, 
for advocuting the cause of a tyrannical usurper. 

But Hildebrand did not extend to the Normans in Italy the same 
favour that he showed to their brethren in England. Aided by the 
forces of the Countess Matilda, a devoted adherent of the Church, and 
heiress to a considerable territory, he forced them to resign the districts 
they had wrested from the Holy See. Anxious to retain this sove¬ 
reignty, Hildebrand violently opposed a marriage between the Countess 
and Godfrey Gobbo, a son wliom her step-father had by a former wife, 
before his marriage with her mother. Such a union, indeed, was war¬ 
ranted by the strict letter of the canonical degrees, but still it Avas, in 
Some degree, revolting to the feelings, Gobbo tvas excommunicated, 
but Hildebrand secretly hinted, that he might be reconciled to the 
Church, on making proper submissions. 

But all these political struggles were cast into the shade, by the 
daring citation of the Emperor Henry: every one regarded it as a 
declaration of war between the spiritual and temporal authorities, and 
it must have been obvious to all, that the death of Alexander II. only 
delayed the contest More had been done during the reign of this 
pope to extend the authority of the papacy, than in any former ponti* 
fieate; but this must not be attributed either to the faults or to the 
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zaerits of Alexander, who was a inere instrument in the hands of 
ambitious minister. The monks, to raise Hildebrand’s fame, publish* 
tales of the numerous miracles he wrought, which were greedily * 
ceived by the superstitious populace, and tended greatly to eltf 
his influence: w'e have taken no notice of these legends; 
miracle than any they record, is, that rational beings should hb 
sufficiently credulous, to believe and repeat such monstrous absurdlti^i; 


Sbx;tion V .—Pontijkaie of Gregory VII, 

From a d. 1073 to a.d. 1080. 

Therf were few statesmen in any part of Christendom, who did hot 
dread tlie accession of Hildebrand to the papacy, but there were none 
prepared to provoke his resentment by inUrfering to prevent his elec¬ 
tion. The irregular and precipitate manner in which he was chosen, 
seams to prove, that some opposition w’as dreaded by Lis partisans; 
and Hildebrand himself found it necessary to distinn hostility, by an 
affectation of submission to the emperor. He wrote to Henry, that he 
had been chosen against his w’ilJ, that he had no wdsh for the office, 
and that he would not be consecrated without the imperial sanction. 
Deceived by this hypocrisy, Henry ratified the irregular election, and 
Hildebrand was eiithtoued with the title of Gregory VII. 

No sooner w'as he secured on the throne, than he began to put in 
execution his favourite phin for securing the independence of the 
Church, by preventing lay interference in the collation of benefices. 
Before he hud been a month elected, he sent a legate into Spain, to 
reform the ecclesiastical abuses of that kingdom; but principally to 
claim for the Apostolic See all the conquests that had recently been 
made from the Moors, under the pretence that the Spanish peuinsdln, 
before the Saracenic invasion, had been tributary to the successors of 
St. IVter. Henry was so much daunted ])y this and similar displays 
of vigour, that he sent a submissive letter to the pontiff, acknowledg^thg 
his former errors in his dispute with Alexander, which lie attributed 
to his youth and the influence of evil councillors, desiring him to 
arrange the troubles in the church of Milan at his discretion, and 
promising to assist him in everything wdth the imperial authority. 

The two great objects of the pope were, to enforce tlie celibacy of 
the cleigy, and the papal right to the investiture of bishops, 
former of these projects was a-matter of discipline, defended on plau¬ 
sible grounds of expediency. Its advocates pleaded, that a clergyibaii 
unincumbered with the cares of a family could devote his whuli; 
attention to the flock intrusted to ins charge; and that a bishop wlthb^il'^ 
children would be free to exercise his patronage without being warj^M 
by domestic affection. On the other hand, men were thus fofcM b ^ 
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sacrifice the nohlest and best of human feelings; they were denatura- 
li 2 ;ed, cut off from the influence of social life; the Church became the 
country and the home of every person vi'ho embraced the ecclesiastical 
profession. After ordination, the priest and the bishop were no longer 
Germans, Spaniards, or Englishmen; they were Romans;—ministers 
and peers of a mighty empire, that claimed the dominion of the whole 
globe. Like the envoy or minister of any foreign government, a 
member of the Romish hierarchy observes the laws of the state in 
which his master may have placed him, and respects for a time the 
authority of the local magistrate: hut his order is his country, the pon¬ 
tiff is his natural sovereign, and their welfare and their honour are the 
appropriate objects of his public care. The constant sight of such a 
sacrifice of the natural feeling of mankind was obviously' calculated 
to win the respect of the laity, and gain credence for the superior 
sanctity that was supposed to invest the character of a priest. 

The pope’s determination to destroy the practice of lay investitures, 
was defended on more i)lausible grounds. The administration of 
ecclesiastical patronage by the emperor and other temporal princes, 
was liable to great abuses, and had actually led to many: they supplied 
vacancies with the ignorant, the depraved, and the violent; they 
sought for the qualifications of a soldier or a politician, when they had 
to elect a bishop. In a dark age, when monarchs and nobles were 
rarely able to write their own names; when the knowledge of the 
alphabet, even in aristocratic families, was so rare, as to bo deemed a 
spell against witchcraft; and when the fierce qualities of a warrior 
were valu« d more highly than the Christian virtues, it seemed almost 
necessary to render appointments in the Church independent of the 
state. But to this obvious expediency, Gregory VII, added a blas¬ 
phemous claim of right, as Christ's vicar on earth, and inheritor of his 
visible throne. While, however, we condemn such impious assump¬ 
tions, we should not refuse to Hildebrand tlie credit of higher and 
purer motives, than those of personal aggrandisement, mingling in his 
schemes for extending his own power and that of his successors. It is 
undeniable, that the corporate authority he procured for the Church 
became, in many European countries, a source of much benefit during 
the middle ages, overawing the violent, protecting the forlorn, mitiga¬ 
ting the prevailing ferocity of manners, and supplying in various ways 
the defects of civil institutions. 

Gregory having assembled a general council at Rome, ordained, by 
consent of tlje bishops present, that if any one should accept investi¬ 
ture from a Ia 3 nnan, both the giver and the receiver should be excom¬ 
municated; that the prelates and nobles who advised the emperor to 
claim the collation of benefices should bo excommunicated; and that 
all married priests should dismiss their wives, or be deposed. These 
decrees were communcicated to the sovereigns of Europe by Gregory 
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himself, in lettere that mast ever remain a monument of his consum* 
mate abilities. His monstrous claims for the universal supremacy of 
the Church and of the Romish See are proposed in a tone of humility 
smd candour, well calculated to win the unthinlring and unwaryj his 
dictations assume the form of affectionate suggestions, and his remon¬ 
strances resemble those of a tender and affectionate father. ^ 

But the pope did not confine his exertions to mere words; he 
obliged the Normans to quit their conquests in Campania, proposed a 
Crusade against the Saracens who were menacing Constantinople, and 
offered a province in Italy to Sweno, king of Demark, under the 
pretence that the inhabitants were heretics. The Emperor Henry was 
not deceived by Gregory’s professions; he hated the pontiff in his 
hear*, and had good reason to believe that the enmity w’as reciprocal. 
It was therefore with mingled jealousy and indignation that he saw a 
new power established which more than rivalled his oun, and he 
entered into a secret alliance with the Normans against their common 
enemy. In the mean time, a conspiracy was formed against the pope 
in Rome itself by some of the aristocracy, whose privileges he had 
invaded. Cincius, the prefect of the city, arrested the pontiff while he 
was celebrating mass on Christmas-day, and threw him into prison; 
but the populace soon rescued their favourite, Cincius would have been 
tom to pieces hut for Gregory’s interference, and all who had shjtred 
in this act of violence were banished from the citv. Soon afterwards 

V 

Gregory cited the emperor to appear before the council at Rome, to 
answer to the charge of protecting excommunicated bishops, and 
granting investitures without the sanction of the Holy See. Henry, 
enraged by the insult, and relieved from his anxieties in Germany by 
a recent victory over the Saxons, resolved to temporize no longer; he 
assembled a synod at Worms, of the princes and prelates devoted to 
his cause, and procured sentence of deposition against Gregory, on a 
charge of simony, murder, and atheism. 

Gregory was far from being disheartened by the emperor's violence; 
he assembled a council at Rome, solemnly excommunicated Henry, 
absolved his subjects in Germany and Italy from their oath of allegi¬ 
ance, deposed several prelates in Germany, France, and Lomhmrdy, and 
published a series of papal constitutions, in which the claims of, the 
Roman pontiffs to supremacy over all the sovereigns of the earth yrere 
asserted in the plainest terms. 

The most important of these resolutions, which form the basis oC the 
political system of popery, were;— 

That the Roman Pontiff alone can be called Universal, 

That he alone had a right to depose bishops. 

That his legates have a right to preside over all bishops 
m a general council. 

That the pope can depose absent prelates, . , " 
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That he alone has a right to use imperial ornaments. 

' That princes ore hound to kiss his feet, and his only. 

That he has a right to depose emperors. 

' That no synod or council summoned without his commission can 
he called general. 

That no hook can be called canonical without his authority. 

That his sentence can he annulled by none, hut that he may annul 
the decrees of ail. 

That the Koman Church has been, is, and will continue, infallible. 

That whoever dissents from the Romish Church ceases to be a 
Catholic Christian. 

And,'\hat subjects may bo absolved from their allegiance to wicked 
princes. 

Some cautious prelates advised Gregory not to be too hasty in 
excommunicating his sovereign; to their remonstrances he made the 
following memorable reply;—“AVhen Christ trusted his flock to St. 
Peter, saying, ‘ Feed my sheep,' did he except kings? Or when he gave 
him the power to bind and loose, did he withdraAv any one from his 
visitation? He, therefore, who says that he cannot he hound by the 
bonds of the Church, must contess that he cannot he absolved by it; 
and he who denies that doctrine, separates himself from Christ and 
bis Church.” 

Both parties now prepared for war, but all the advantages were on 
the side of Gregory. At the very commencement of the struggle, 
Gobho, the most vigorous supporter of the emperor, died, and his 
widow, the Countess Matilda, placed all her resources at the disposal 
of the pontifl'. So completely, indeed, did this princess devote herself 
to support the interests of Gregory, that their mutual attachment was 
suspected of having transgressed the limits of innocence. The duke 
of Dalmatia, gratified by the title of king, and the Norman monarch 
of Sicily, proffered aid to the pontiff; even the Mohammedan emperor 
of Morocco courted his favour, an<l presented him with the liberty of 
the Christian slaves in his dominions. 

Henry, on the contrary, knew not where to look for support; in 
every quarter of his dominions monks and friars preached against their 
sovereign, and the prelates by whom he had been suppoi*ted; the 
Saxon nobles eagerly embraced a religious pretext to renew their insur¬ 
rection; the dukes of Suabia and Carinthia demanded a change of 
dynasty; even the prelates who had been most zealous in urging 
Henry forward, terrified by threats of excommunication, abandoned bis 
cause. A diet was assembled at Tribur, attended by two papal 
legates, in which it was resolved that Henry should be deposed, unless 
Vithin a limited period he presented himself before the pope and 
obtained absolution. 

The prelates and nobles of Lombardy alone maintained their 
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courage, and boldly retorted the excommunications of Gregory. Ani¬ 
mated by the hope of obtaining their efficient aid, Henry resolved to 
cross the Alps instead of waiting for Gregory’s arrival in Germany. 
The hardships which the unfortunate monarch underwent during this 
journey, in the depth of a severe winter,—the dangers to which he 
was exposed from the active malice of his enemies,—the sight of the 
sufferings of his queen and child, who could only travel by being 
inclosed in the hides of oxen, and thus dragged through the Alpine 
passes,—would hav^ broken a sterner spirit than Henry’s. He entered 
Lombardy completely disheartened, and though joined by considerable 
forces, he thought only of conciliating his powerful enemy W submis¬ 
sion. Having obtained a conference with the Countess”l^Iatildn, 
Hem V prevailed upon her to intercede for him with the pope; and 
her intercession, supported hy the principal nobles of Italy, induced 
Gregory to grant an interview to his sovereign. 

On the 21st of January, 1077) Henry proceeded to Canosa, where 
the pope resided, and was forced to submit to the greatest indignities 
that were ever heaped upon imperial niajest}’. At the first barrier 
lie was compelled to dismiss his attendants; when ho reached the 
second, he was obliged to lay aside bis imperial robes, and assume the 
habit of a penitent. For three entire days he was forced to stand bare¬ 
footed and fasting, from morning till night, in the outer court of the 
castle, during one of the severest winters that had ever been known in 
northern Italy, imploring pardon of his transgressions from God and 
the pope. He was at length admitted into the presence of the haughty 
pontiff, and, after all liis submissions, obtained, not the removal, but 
the suspension of the excommunication. 

Such harsh treatment sank deep into Henry’s mind; and his 
hostility to Gregdry was exasperated hy the pontiff accepting a grant 
of the Countess Matilda’s possessions for the use of the Church, whicli 
would legally revert to the empire after her decease. The reproaches 
of the Lombards also induced him to rejient of his degradation, and he 
renewed the war hy a dishonourable, and ineffectual, attempt to arrest 
Gregory and Matilda. In the mean time the discontented nobles of 
Germany had assembled a diet at Fercheim, deposed their sovereign, 
and elected Fodolpb, duke of Suabia, to the empire. This proceeding 
greatly embarrassed tlie pope; be dared not declare against Henry, 
who Avas powerful in Italy, and if he abandoned Rodolph he would 
ruin his own party in Germany. He resolved to preserve a neutrality 
in the contest, and in the mean time he directed his attention to the 
mternal state of the Church, which had for some time been distracted 
by the controversy respecting the eucharist. 

It is not easy to determine by whom the doctrine of transubstan- 
was first broached: Selden very justly says, “this opinion is 
-dlfef^^hetoric turned into logic,” and it is easy to see how’ the spiritual 
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^Bt^senoe of our Saviour in the IJoly Communion might, in a dark and 
ijgjoorant age, he represented as an actual change of the consecrated 
Oljepicnta into his material substance. We are not concerned with the 
errors of this doctrine; our subject only requires us to 
^^Oti^ie. the political purposes to which it was applied. No article of 
mi^|i whs better calculated to exalt the power of the priesthood; it 
rejpreSented them as daily workihg a miracle equally stupendous and 
mysterious; true, its nature was incomprehensible, but this circum¬ 
stance, instead of exciting a suspicion of its absurdity, only increased 
tlie. reverence wath which it was regarded. 'We^must not then bo 
surprised at the zeal that the Romish priesthood has ever manifested 
in dofenUng an opinion which has so materially strengthened its 
Influence. The confessor to the queen of Spain is said to have 
**ebuked the opposition of a nobleman, by saying, “You should respect 
the man who every day has your God in his hands and your queen at 
liis feet.” In this brief sentence the purpose of the doctrine is 
distinctly stated; it conferred, political power, and was therefore to be 
defended at all hazards. But common sense frequently revolted at a 
doctrine contradicted by sight, feeling, and taste; in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury it was ahly exposed by Berengarius, a priest of Tours, who 
assailed it at once with ridicule and with argument. But in his eightieth 
year, Bere^arius was prevailed upon by Gregory to renounce his 
former opinions, and transubstantiation was generally' received as an 
tirtitile of faith. 

A victory obtained by Rodolph induced Gregory to depart from 
his cautious policy; he excommunicated Henry, and sent a crown of 
gold to his rival. The indignant emperor summoned a council in’ tlie 
mountains of the Tyrol, pronounced Gregory’s deposition, and pro- 
cbiimcd Gilbert, archbishop of Ravenna, pope, by the name of 
Clement III. Gregory immediately made peace with the Normans, 
and, supported by them and the Countess Matilda, he bade his enemies 
defiance. But in the mean time Rodolph was defeated and slain, the 
discontented Germans were forced to submit to the imperial autUoriiy, 
and Henry, at the head of a victorious army, crossed the Alps. Tiie 
Nbrmim dukes, engaged in war with the Greek empci-ovs, neglected 
thSir ally, and the forces of the Countess Matilda were unable to cope 
witb' thb imperialists. Twice was Henry driven from before the walls 
of Roltne; but the third time he gained an entrance, by a lavish dis- 
tribittioh of bribes, and procured the solemn installation of Clement. 
The SWiperCr’s departure left his partisans exposed to the vengeance of 
Gregbry; the pontiff returned at the head of a Norman army, and 
gave the city to be pillaged by his barbarous auxiliaries. Having 
reduced Rome almost to a mass of ruins, Gregory retired to Salerno, 
‘'hfe Vims seized with a mortal disease. He died unconq^ered, 
rbpbatihg with his latest breath the excommunications which h€!**i|iKi 
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}i«lgrie<i against Henry, the antipope, and their adherents. He viewed 
Mb own conduct in the struggle with complacency, and frequently 
boasted of the goodness of his cause. “ I hare lored righteousness 
and hated iniquity,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and it is therefore I die an 
exile.” 

Gregory may be regarded as the great founder of the political 
system of popery ; and therefore, while he is extolled by some his¬ 
torians as a saint, others have described him as a disgrace to humanity. 
But the character of this remarkable man was formed by bis age, and 
developed by the circumstances that surrounded him. He was the 
representative both of popery and democracy, principles apparently 
inconsistent, but which in ancient and modern times have ftequently 
been Ibund in close alliance. With the sanctity of the Church he 
shielded the people; with the strength of the people he gave stability 
to the Church. In the course of his long career as the secret and as 
the acknowledged ruler of the papacy, he displayed unquestionable 
abilities of the highest order; his pretensions to ascetic piety gained 
him the enthusiastic admiration of the multitude; the soldiers re¬ 
garded him as a brave warrior and successful general; the higher 
ranks of the clergy yielded in the council to his fervid eloquence and 
political skill. His very faults became elements of his success; he 
was severe, vindictive, and inexorable; he knew not what it was to 
foigive: none of his enemies could elude the patient search and the 
incessant vigilance with which he pursued those against whom lie 
treasured wrath. It was his custom to witness the execution of those 
whose death he decreed ; and it was awful to contemplate the serenity 
of his countenance and the placidity of his manners while he pre¬ 
sided over tortures and massacres. It cannot, therefore, he a matter 
of wonder that the power of such a man sliould have swept over 
Ohrlstendom like a torrent, and hurried everything into the vortex of 
his new and gigantic institutions. 


Section VI .—The War of Imentiturei. 

From a.d 108 (> to a.d. 1152 . 

Henry gained only a brief respite by the death of his formidable and 
inveterate antagonist. Victor III. was elected by tlie cardinals, and 
during his brief reign he gained several advantages over the imperial 
party. lie was succeeded by Urban H., the friend and pupil of 
Gregory, who commenced his pontificate by sending an encyclical 
letter to the Christian churches, declaring his resolution to adhere to 
the political system of his deceased master. Supported by the Nor- 
mmh Urban entered Borne, and assembled a council of one hundred 
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and fifteen bishops, in which the emperor, the antipope, and their 
adherents, were solemnly excommunicated. At the same time he 
negotiated a marriage between Guelph, son of the duke of Bavaria, a 
distinguished supporter of the papal cause in Germany, and the 
Countess Matilda. From this union, the present dukes of Brunswick 
and Lunenburgh, and the reigning family of England, trace their 
descent. Henry marched into Italy, and though vigorously opposed by 
Guelph, gained several important advantages; but the papal intrigues 
raised enemies against him in the bosom of his family; his eldest son 
Conrad rebelled, and was crowned king of Italy by Urban. This revolt 
compelled Henry to abandon his recent acquisitions, and retire towards 
the Alps.’^ 

A council was summoned to meet at Placentia, and so large a 
number of bishops assembled, that no church could contain them, and 
they were forced to deliberate in the open air. Most of Gregory’s 
decrees were re-enacted; but, in addition to the affair of investitures, 
the attention of the council was directed to the rapid progress of the 
Mohammedans in the East, and the dangers that threatened the 
empire of Constantinople (a.d. 1005). The tales of the persecutions 
to which the Christian pilgrims were exposed by the ferocious Turks, 
who had become masters of the Holy Land, had excited general 
indignation throughout Europe. Peter the Hermit, a wild fanatic, 
preaclu'd cveryw'here the necessity of rescuing the faithful from the 
infidel Saracens, as he ignorantly called the Turks, and such a flame 
was kindled by his exertions, that a decree wms issued by the council 
of Clermont, authorizing the first crusade; and at the same time the 
king of France, in whose dominions the council met, was excom¬ 
municated, and could only obtain absolution by humiliating submis¬ 
sions. 

The general insanity diffused through Europe by the preaching of 
the first crusade, the multitudes had abandoned their homes to follow 
Walter the Pennyless or Godescald the Fanatic, the massacres of the 
Jews, the sufferings and exploits of the disciplined adventurers that 
marched under the banners of Godfrey, will form the subject of the 
next section ; it is enough here to say that the general fanaticism 
proved of essential service to the papal cause, and that the partisans 
of Henry suffered severely from the fury of the Crusaders in their 
passage through Italy. 

Paschal II. was the successor of Urban, and, like him, steadfastly 
pursued the policy of Gregory; he easily triumphed over the antipope, 
who died of a broken heart, and he urged a second general crusade, 
which the reverses of the Christians in the Holy Land rendered 
necessary. To consolidate the papal structure, he assembled a council 
at Borne, and procured the enactment of a new oath, to be taken by 
all ranks of the clergy. By this oath they abjured all heresy, they 
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promised implicit obedience to tlie pope and his successors, to affirm 
what the holy and universal Church affirms, and to condemn what 
she condemns (a.d. 1104). Soon after, the old emperor, Henry, wm 
treacherously arrested by his own son Henry V., and deprived of his 
imperial dignity; he subsequently escaped, but before hostilities made 
any progress, he died of a broken heart. The bishop of Liege 
honourably interred the body of his unfortunate sovereign, but papal 
enmity pursued Henry beyond the grave; the benevolent prelate was 
excommunicated, and could only obtain absolution by disinterring the 
corpse. 

Though Henry V. owed his throne to papal influence, he would 
not yield the imperial right to granting investitures, and his example 
Wfifi folloived by the kings of England and France. The form in 
which monarchs gave investiture by bestowing a pastoral ring and 
staff, was regarded by the popes as an interference with tlieir spiritual 
jurisdiction, and when the form was altered, they gave no further 
trouble to the English and French monarchs, but, in their disputes 
with the emperors, they not only forbade eqclesiastics to receive 
investiture from laymen, but even to take an oath of allegiance to 
them. 

The fifth Henry proved a more formidable enemy to the papacy 
than his father; he led an army into Italy, made Paschal prisoner, 
compelled him to perform the ceremony of his coronation, and to 
issue a bull securing the right of investiture to the emperor and his 
successors. But the remonstrances of the cardinals induced the pope 
to annul the treaty, and he permitted Henry to be excommunicated 
by several provincial councils. Tlie pontiff, however, did not ratify 
the sentence until the death of the Countess Matilda, and then disputes 
about her inheritance, created fresh animosities between the empire 
and the Holy See. 

The death of Paschal prevented an immediate war. llis succes¬ 
sors, Gelasius II. and Calixtus II., however, supported his policy, and, 
after a long struggle, the emperor was forced to resign his claim to 
episcopal investitures, hut he ivas permitted to retain the investiture 
of the temporal rights belonging to the sees. 

During the pontificate of Honorius II., the successor of Calixtus, 
the Church of Ireland, for the first time, was brought under the 
supremacy of the pope by the exertions of St. Malachi, a monk of 
great influence and reputation. 31ie greater pjirt of the reign of 
Honorius was spent in a contest with the Normans in southern Italy, 
whom he forced to continue in their allegiance. 

Innocent II. and Anaclctus, elected by rival factions, w'ere both 
enthroned the same day, and the papacy was consequently rent bj a 
schism. Anacletus was the grandson of a converted Jew; he pos¬ 
sessed great w’calth, was a favourite with the Roman populace, and 
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had an undoubted majority of the cardinals in his favour,*yet*he is 
stigmatized as an antipope. This was principally owing to the exer¬ 
tions of the celebrated St. Bernard, who warmly espoused the cause 
of Innocent, and procured him the support of the king of France and 
the Caerman emperor. On the death of Anacletus, his party elected 
another antipope, but he soon made his submission to Innocent, and 
the schism was appeased. 

A general council was soon afterwards assembled at Rome (a.i>. 
1139), at which no less th.an a thousand bishops were present: several 
ordinances were made for completing the ecclesiastical organization 
of the Church. The opinions of Arnold of Brescia were condemned 
at this council; they were derived from the celebrated Abelard, whoso 
controversy with St. Bernard began to excite universal attention. 

Abelard was generally regarded as the most accomplished scholar 
and the best logician in Europe ; crowds of disciples flocked to hear 
his lectures, and though he did not break through the trammels of 
scholastic philosophy, he gave an impulse to the spirit of inquiry 
which, in a future age, produced beneficial effects. St. Bernard, 
whose opinions were invested by the bishops with a kind of apostolic 
authority, accused Abelard of teaching heretical opinions respecting 
the doctrine of the Tiinity. Abelard denied the imputation, and the 
dispute turned on metaphysical subtleties, to which neither party 
affixed a definite meaning. Abelard's opinions tvere condemned by a 
council at Sens, but he was permitted to retire into the monastery of 
Clugny, where he died in peace. 

This obscure controversy was the first symptom of the straggle 
between scholastic divinity and pliilosophy. Abelard was subdued, 
but he bequeathed his cause to a succession of faithful disciples, who 
gradually emancipated knowledge from the confinement of the cloister, 
and liberated the human mind from the thraldom of popery. Abelard's 
opinions were purely theological; his disciple, Arnold of Brescia, 
abandoning his master’s mysticism, directed his attention to the reform 
of the Church and of the government. lie declared that the political 
power and wealth of the clergy were inconsistent with the sanctity of 
their profession, and he began to preach these doctrines in Italy and 
Germany; so great was his influence, that he was invited to Rome, in 
order to revive the republic. Innocent II., Celestine IL, Lucius II,, 
and Eugenius III., had to struggle with “ the politicians,” as the fol¬ 
lowers of Arnold were called, for the maintenance of their domestic 
power; and during this period the aggressions of popery on the rights 
of, kings and nations were suspended. Rome set the example of 
resistance to the pontiffs; Italy, for a brief space, furnished the boldest 
opponents to the papal usurpations; but when Europe began to profit 
by the example, the Italians discovered that the overthrow of the 
papacy would dimmish the profits which they derived from the pay- 
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meutsynade by superstition and ignorance to tbe Boman exchequer; 
aud they lent their aid to the support of the lucrative delusion they 
had been the €r6t to expose, and even yielded their liberties to the 
pontiffs, on condition of sharing in their unhallowed gains. 

The claims of the popes to spiritual and temporal power, the 
means they employed to effect their object, their struggle against 
royal power on the one side, and national independence on the other, 
form the most important part of European history during several 
centuries. A calm and careful examination of the origin and growth 
of the papal system is therefore necessary to a right understanding of 
the social condition of Europe in the ages preceding the Reformation, 
To render this portion of history satisfactory to the student, it is 
necessary to trace back the early history of Christianity, and point out 
some of the corruptions by which its purity was early disfigured. 


Section VII.—T/te Crmades. 

The wars undertaken by the crusaders for tbe conquest of Palestine, 
at the instigation of the popes, form an essential part of the history 
of the great struggle between the spiritual and temporal poweiNS. To 
understand aright the influence they exercised, it will be necessary to 
cast a retrospective glance at their origin, and at the state of society 
in the eastern and western world, when first this great movement 
began. 

Pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and tbe localities that had been hallowed 
by our blessed Saviour’s presence, were common iu the earliest ages of 
the Church, The}^ began to multiply very rapidly at the beginning 
of tbe eleventh century, in consequence of an opinion very generally 
diffused, that the end of the world was at hand; many persons sold 
their estates, and migrated to the Holy I^and, to wait there the coming 
of the Lord. Whilst the 8aracens remained masters of Palestine, 
they encouraged and protected visitors whose arrival brought them 
considerable profit, but when the Seljiikian Turks wTested the country 
from the khaliphs of Egypt, the pilgrims were subjected to every 
extortion and outrage that fanaticism and ignorance could dictate. 
Their sad recital of the calamities they w'ere forced to endure excited 
universal indignation, and Gregory VII. was the first to propose a 
general arming throughout Christendom, for the purpose of driving 
the Turks beyond the Euphrates. The time was not propitious for 
sucii an undertaking; the wars of the empire engaged the attention 
and employed the aims of the chief military leaders. But when the 
^ortn^ns had completed the conquest of England and the two SicUies, 
when the imperial power had sunk before the popes in Italy andthe 
feudal princes in Germany, vast hordes of military adventurers 
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i^maTin^d wilfeotit employment, ready to embrace any cause that 
^omised to gratify their love of glory and plunder. At this moment 
an enthusiaetic monk, usually called Peter the Hermit/ indignant at 
the oppression of the Christians, which he had witnessed in Palestine, 
began to preach the duty of expelling the infidels from the patrimcaiy 
of Christ, and by his energetic labours, widely diffused his own 
fanaticism. 

Peter’s zeal was vigorously seconded by Pope Urban II,; the 
pontiff went personally to France, and held a council at Clermont 
(a.d. 1095), where the war was sanctioned with great enthusiasm, and 
multitudes assumed the badge of the cross, as the symbol of their 
enlistment. The first hordes of crusaders were ignorant fanatics, 
guided by men of no note or experience. They marched without 
order or discipline, pillaging, burning, and plundering the countries 
that they traversed. So great was the delusion that whole families 
joined in these wild expeditions; farmers were seen driving carts con¬ 
taining their wives and children in the line of march, while hoys bearing 
mimic implements of war sported round, mistaking every stranger for 
a Turk, and every new town for Jerusalem. Most of tbeso wretches 
perished by fatigue, famine, disease, or the swords of the people they 
had outraged, but not before their excesses had indelibly stigmatized 
the cause in which they were engaged. The Jews along the Rhine 
suffered most severely from these fanatics, who were persuaded that 
the sacrifice of this unfortunate race would be the best propitiation 
for the success of their expedition. Myriads of the hapless Jews 
were massacred with every torture and indignity that malice could 
suggest; whole families committed suicide by mutual agreement; a 
few submitted to be baptized, and purchased safety by apostacy. The 
archbisliop of Mayenee exerted all the means in his power to protect 
the wretched victims, but had the mortification to witness the murder 
of those who sought refuge in his own palace. 

At length a regular army was organized, under the command of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lower Lorraine, one of the most cele¬ 
brated generals of the age. No sovereign joined his standard, but 
the leading nobility of Christendom were enrolled among his followers, 
among whom may be mentioned, Robert, duke of Normandy, eldest 
son of William the Conqueror, Hugli, brother of the king of France, 
Bohemond, prince of Tarentura, and Raymond, count of Toulouse. 

When the divisions of this formidable armv arrived near Constant!- 

% 

nople, Alexis, who then ruled the Byzantine empire, was naturally 
terrified by the appearance of hosts too powerful to be received as 
auxiliaries, and too formidable to be rejected as enemies. The crafty 
had recourse to treachery and dissitnulation; after a disgusring 
tram of frauduknt uegofi^ons, the Latin warriors passed into Asia, 
learing behind them worse enemies in the Christians of the Byzantine 
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"tmpir?, whom it was part of their object to protect, thatt the Turks 
‘ they had come to assail. Their early career in Asia was glorious, but 
^purchased at an enormous expenditure of life. Nicea, the capital of 
tho sultany of Rum, was taken; a great victory over the sultan 
Soleiman, opened a passage into Syria; Antioch was captured after a 
siege of unparalleled difficulty, and finally, Jerusalem, which had 
been recently wrested from the Turks by the Egyptians, fell before the 
arms of the crusaders, and became the capital of a new kingdom 
(a.d. 1099 ). 

Jerusalem was obstinately defended by the Mussulmans; they 
hurled beams and stones on the heads of those who tried to scale the 
walls, and flung burning oil and sulphur on the moveable towers and 
bridges employed by the assailants. The crusaders displayed equal 
energy, hut on the second day of assault, just as they were sinking 
under the united effects of weariness and a burning sun, Godfrey 
declared that he saw a celestial messenger on the Mount of Olives, 
cheering the Christians to the combat. The enthusiasm awakened 
by such a declaration bore down every obstacle : the crusaders made 
good their lodgement on the wall, and the Mohammedans fled into 
the city. Amid the most rapturous shouts of triumph the banner of 
the cross was planted on the towers of Jerusalem, and as it unfurled 
itself in the wind, many of the bravest warriors wept for joy. But 
the triumph was sullied by an indiscriminate and unsparing massacre; 
a helpless crowd sought shelter in the mosque of Omar, but the gates 
were speedily forced and the fugitives butchered; the knights boasted 
that they rode in Saracen blood up to the knees of their horses. The 
massacre lasted all day, but when the shades of evening began to close 
around, the crusaders suddenly recollected that they were in the midst 
of those places which had been hallowed by the presence and suffer¬ 
ings of their Saviour. As if by some common and supernatural 
impulse, the savage warriors were suddenly changed into devout pil¬ 
grims; each hasted to remove from his person the stains of slaughter; 
they laid aside their weapons, and in the guise of penitents, with bare 
heads and feet, streaming eyes and folded hands, they ascended the 
hill of Calvary and entered the church of the Holy !3epulchre. The 
services of religion were performed by the clergy of Jerusalem, who 
luiiled their deliverers with enthusiastic gratitude. 

Godfrey of Bouillon was chosen sovereign of Palestine; he refused 
the title of king, declaring that Christ was the true monarch of the 
Holy Land, and declined to wear a crown of gold, where his Saviour 
had borne a crown of thorns. Baldwin, his brother and successor, 
was less scrupulous; he assumed the royal ensigns and title, and 
transmitted the throne to his cousin, Baldwin du Bourg, \^ose 
posterity continued to reign in Palestine until the kingdom was over- 
thrown by ^adin (a.d. 1187). Several minor states were established 
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by tlie crusaders, of which the most remarkable were the county of 
Edcsso, the principality of Antioch, the county of Tripoli, and, at a 
later period, the kingdom of Cyprus. None of these states had long 
duration; the Christians of the Ejist, continually assailed by powerful 
enemies, could not bo persuaded to unite cordially for mutual defence; 
victories were scarcely less calamitous to them than defeats, on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining reinforcements from Europe; and though 
the crusading enthusiasm endured for two centuries, its heat gradually 
abated, and nothing would have kept it alive but the privileges and 
grants made by the popes, and the principal European potentates, to 
those who joined in such expeditions. Six principal crusades followed 
tlie first great movement; they were all cither unsuccessful or pro¬ 
ductive of advantages as fleeting as they were trivial. 

Forty-eight years after Jerusalem had been taken by the Clirisiians, 
the emperor, Conrad 111., and Louis VIT., king of France, undertook 
a second crusade to support the sinking fortunes of their brethren in 
Palestine (a.d. 1117). The Atta-beg Zenghi, who had, by his superior 
prowess, obtained the chief command over the Turkish tribes in Irak, 
attacked the Cliristian territories beyond the Euphi'ates, and made 
himself master of Edessn, justly regarded as the bulwark of the king¬ 
dom of Jerusalem. Conrad proceeded to Constantinople withoiit 
waiting for his ally. He had to encounter the treacherous hostility of 
the Byzantine emperor, which proved fatal to an army containing the 
flower of German chivalry, including a troop of noble ladies who 
served in the attitude and armour of men. Manuel, who then held 
the throne of Constantinople, gave the sultan secret intelligence of the 
German line of march, and furnished Conrad with treacherous guides. 
After a glorious but unsuccessful battle on the banks of the Mteaiider, 
Conrad was forced to retreat; he met the French advancing from the 
Bosphorus, and the contrast of his own condition with the pomp of 
Louis, led him to desert the cause. The French, undismayed and 
unwarned, pursued their march with inconsiderate speed; their rear¬ 
guard was surprised by the Turkish troops, while the van •was at u 
considerable distance, and the greater part put to the sword. Louis 
brought the shattered remnant of his forces by sea to Antioch; the 
Christians of Palestine joined him in an unsuccessful siege of Damascus, 
after which the monarch returned to Europe, dishonoured by a faith¬ 
less wife, and deserted by ungrateful allies. This disgraceful termina¬ 
tion of an expedition from which so much had been expected, diffused 
feelings of melancholy and surprise throughout Europe. St. Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, through whose influence the crusade w^as under¬ 
taken, had to encounter the storm of public indignation: he >vas stig¬ 
matized as a lying prophet, who, by pretended inspiration and false 
miracles, had lui*ed myriads to a miserable doom. But Bernard was 
not daunted by these reproaches; he replied to those accusations by 
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of the failure, the folliea and rie^ of the 
/he asserted that a new expedition, undertaken 
be crowned with success; and he urged the 
Ghrifitenaom tP combine in one great effort for securing the 
rtf . His effprts to reirive the crusading spirit were 

^Oweref unatailing, and death surprised him in the midst of his 


ns. 


Noureddin', the son of Zenghi, destroyed the dynasty of the 
Ffttknite khaliphs in Egypt. His favourite, Saladin*, usurped the 
j^Ovemment of Egypt, and, though a Kurd by descent, became the 
favourite hero both of the Turks and xVrabs. On the death of his 
ancient master, Saladin invaded the Christian territories, and, after a 
brief made himself master of Jerusalem (a.d. 1187). The loss 
of the holy city filled all Europe with sorrow; the emperor, Frederic 
I., the lion-hearted Richard of England, Philip Augustus of France, 
and several minor princes, assumed the cross, while the maritime states 
of Italy, by sending immediate reinforcements to the garrisons on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, arrested the progress of Saladin. Frederic 
advanced through the Byzantine territories, harassed at every step 
by Greek fraud and treachery. Having wintered at Adrianople, he 
cfbssed the Hellespont, defeated the Turks in several engagements, 
and stormed the city of Iconium. But in the midst of his glorious 
career he was drowned in the river Oydnus (a.d. 1190). The army 
persevered, and joined the eastern Christians in the famous siege of 
Acre. 


While Acre was closely pressed by the Christians, the besiegers 
were, in their turn, so strictly blockaded by Saladin, that they suffered 
more than the garrison. The kings of England and France, however, 
followed by the flower of their dominions, appeared together as com¬ 
panions in arms, and reached Palestine by sea. The siege of Acre 
was so vigorously prosecuted after the airival of the English that the 
town was soon forced to surrender, and the Christians began to indulge 
the hope of recovering Jerusalem. Their expectations were frustrated 
fey the jealousy which arose between the French and the English; 
Philip, unable to brook the superiority which Richard acquired by his 
military prowess, and perhaps, in some degree, by his wealth, returned 
home, leaving a part of his army under the command of the duke of 
Burgundy, for the defence of the Holy Land. But the animosity 
between the French and English parties was increased rather than 
abated by the departure of Philip; the envy of his companions ren¬ 
dered the valorous exertions of Richard unavailing; he entered into 
a treaty with Saladin, obtaining for the Christians free access to 


^ Nur-«d'din sigtaflea “ the light of xeli- 
glen." 


* SalaJi-od-clin signifieu “tUe safety of 
religion.” 
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Jexmleua and libe Holy BeptuMce, and 
his dozomions £:nm the stacks of his anQietit yriv^ 
his return, the English monarch was seized and ^tnprlsoned Jb^^the 
duke 'ipf Austria, whom he had grieirously ii^sulteid in Pahestl#; he 
was subsequently resigned to the custody of emperor of G^- 
many, from whom he hod to purchase his lih^d^ou hy tho.payiu^t 
of a large ransom. The illustrious Saladin did^not long survijfe the 
departure of the royal crusader; he died at Damiwcue, and this* dis¬ 
putes that arose respecting his inheritance, prevented the Moh^- 
medans from completing the destruction of the Latin kingdom of 
P destine. 

The fourth crusade was undertaken at the instigation of Innocent 
III. (a.». 1202), aided by a fanatic preacher, Foulke of Neuilly. 
The fervour of enthusiasm had now abated; no great sovereign joined 
in the enterprise, but several of the most potent feudatories offered 
their services, and Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, was chosen 
commander-in-chief. The crusaders obtained transports from the 
Venetians, by conquering Zara, in Dalmatia, for the republic of 
Venice, in spite of the threats and remonstrances of the pope, who 
was justly indignant at seeing their first efforts directed against a 
Christian city. But this departure from their original design was 
followed by a still more remarkable deviation; instead of proceeding 
to Palestine, they sailed against Constantinople, to dethrone the 
usurper, Alexius Angelas, The crusaders succeeded in restoring the 
lawful emperor, Isaac, to his empire; but the reward they claimed for 
their services were extravagant, and Isaac’s efforts to comply with the 
stipulations provoked such resentment, that he was deposed by his 
subjects, and put to death, together with his son. The crusaders 
instantly proclaimed war against the usurper, Mourzoufle, laid siege 
to Constantinople, took the city by storm, pillaged it with remorseless 
cruelty, and founded a new Latin empire on the ruins of the Byzan¬ 
tine (a.d. 1204). Baldwin, count of Flanders, was chosen sovereign 
of the new state, which, under five Latin emperors, lasted little more- 
than half a century. Constantinople was recovered by the Greeks 
(a.d. 1201), and the hopes of uniting the eastern and western churches, 
wliich the possession of the Byzantine capital had inspired, were 
blighted for ever. 

The fifth crusade was conducted by the king of Hungary. Two 
hundred thousand Franks landed at the eastern mouth of the Nile, 
persuaded that the conquest of Egypt was a necessary preliminary to 
the recovery and safe possession of Palestine (a,». 1218). After 
having obtained some important successes, their cause was ruined hy 
the arrogance and presumption of the papal legate, who assumed the 
direction of the army. They purchased some trivial concessions, by 
evacuating all their conquests; and the pope, who at .first proposed 
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cl^ecking the progress of hereby, lo^ 4®8djtio».» 

ii , Frederic IL, emperor of^ iG^rmany^- 

I^Al^stine, after having been exoommuhieate!cl^ope 0regOry 13^. 
for Helay^g his expedition, a sentence whicli w«u| 4 :enewed >ecanso h© 
ventured to sail without waiting for the papal t>rder% (a 4).' 1328). 
This war exhibited the strange anomaly of a champion of the 
exposed to the bitterest'hostility of the Churfth. Frederic war eT©^*- 
where victorious, but the papal legates and the priests harassed him 
by constant opposition; a crusade was preached against him in Italy, 
and%flbrts were made to weaken his authority in his own hereditary 
dominions. On receiving this intelligence, Frederic concluded an 
equitable treaty with the Sultan Melek Kamel, crowned himself at 
Jerusalem, for no ecclesiastic would perform the ceremony, and returned 
to Europe, after having effected more for the Christians of Palestine 
than any of their former protectors. Gregory again hurled anathemas 
against a prince who had made a treaty with the infidels; hut Frede¬ 
ric's vigorous exertions soon changed the aspect of affairs ; he reduced 
those who had rebelled during bis absence, dispersed the papal and 
Lombard troops, and won absolution by his victories. 

Tranquillity, which endured fifteen years, raised the Latins of 
Palestine to a prosperous condition; hut a new and more formidable 
enemy, issuing from the deserts of Tartary, subverted the kingdom 
which had been founded at such an expense of blood and treasure. 
The Khorasmian Turks, driven from their native deserts by the Mon¬ 
gols, threw themselves upon Palestine, stormed Jerusalem, subverted 
the Latin principalities, and the small Turkish states in Syria. Jeru¬ 
salem, and the greater part of Palestine, was subsequently annexed to 
the sultany of Eg 3 q)t. 

Louis IX., of France, commonly called St. Louis, led the ninth 
crusade. Egypt was the scene of his operations; after obtaining some 
important triumphs, he was defeated, made prisoner, and forced to 
purchase his freedom by the payment of a large ransom (a.o. 1250). 
The pope’s inveterate hostility to Frederic was one of the chief causes 
that led to the ruin of this crusade. At the moment that Louis sailed, 
Innocent was preaching a crusade against the emperor in Europe, and 
the Dominicans were stimulating their hearers to rebellion atid 
assassination. The lamentable loss of the French army, the captivity 
of the “most Christian king,” and the utter ruin of the Latin king¬ 
dom, in Palestine, failed to shake the obstinacy of the pontiff. It 
seemed even that the death of Frederic redoubled his fury, as if his 
prey had^escaped from his hands. “Let the heavens rejoice, and let 
the earth be glad,” was his address to the clergy of Sicily, “ for the 
lightning and the tempest, wherewith God Almighty has so long 
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yom^ lt«a4B» haVe l)«en oisu^ed, by die death of this man, 
&tO'refi?e»|^»g^ 06 *^rs and'dews*’* 

Untaught by ealamlty,,,,he j^epared for a second crusade; on his 
•voyage to we |klace^ ^rehieiurous, he #as induced “to steer to Tunis, 
ha the wiM hope ^ haptizing,'it» king (a,d. 1270). Instead of a 
proselyte,* Jkouis found a’ tedious siege, and a'liiortal disease. C^ his 
deal^, the remnant of his army was led back to Europd^ithout making 
«ny further effort. The fate of Palestine .was for a time delayed by 
the valour of Edward 1., of England, who extorted a three years' 
truce from the Mohammedans. At length, some excesses of the Latins 
provoked the resentment of the Mameluke sultan, Khalil; he resolved 
to expel them completely from Palestine, and laid siege to theii'* last 
stronghold. Acre (a.d. 1291). The city was taken after a tedious 
siege, and after its fall, the title of King of Jerusalem, still preserved 
by the Christian princes, became an empty name. 


Section VJIL— 2Vie Crusade against the Alhigenses, 

It has been already mentioned that the growth of heresy was beginning 
to alarm the advocates of papal supremacy in the reign of Alexander 
III., and that a general council had pronounced a solemn decree against 
the Albigenses. But the feudal lords of France and Italy were slow 
in adopting an edict which would have deprived them of their best 
vassals, and the new opinions, or rather the original - doctrines of 
Christianity, were secretly preached throughout the greater part of 
Europe, It may be couce<led to the defenders of the papal system 
that there were some among the preachers of a reformation wno had 
given too great a scope to their imaginations, and revived many of 
the dangerous errors of the Manichajans and Paulicians. There seems 
no just cause for doubting that a few enthusiasts ascribed the Old 
Testament to the principle of Evil; because, as they asserted, '■‘(lod 
is there described as a homicide, destroying the world by water, Sodom 
and Gomorrah by fire, and the Egyptians by the overflow of the Bed 
Sea.” But these were the sentiments of a very small minority; the 
bulk of the Albigcnsian reformers protested simply against the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, the sacraments of confirmation, confession, and 
marriage, the invocation of saints, the W'orship of images, and the 
temporal power of the prelates. Their moral character was confessed 
by their enemies, but while they acknowledged its external purity, 
they invented the blackest calumnies respecting their secret practices, 
without ever bringing forward a shadow of proof, and consequently 
without incurring the hazard of refutation. The progress,rf>f reform 
was silent; for the efforts of the palerinSi or Albigensiun teachers, 
were directed rather to forming a moral and pure society witliin the 
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Oimroh, tlian to the estaWishment-of a new sect. They seemed awoiis 
to hold the same relation to the Romish estahlishment that John 
Wesley designed the Methodists to keep towards the Ohurch of 
England. Their labours generated an mdepaddeiioe of spirit and 
fre^ora of judgment which would probably have led to an open revolt 
had 4 iot Innocent III, discerned the danger to which the papal system 
was exposed, and resolved to crush freedom of thought before its 
exercise would subvert bis despotism. 

Innocent's first step was to enlist cupidity and self-intereat on his 
side; he abandoned to the bardhs the confiscated properties of heretics^ 
and ordered that the enemies of the flhurch should be for ever l)anished 
from the lands of which they were deprived. He then sent commis- 
sionors into the south of France, to examine and punish those suspected 
of einertaining heretical opinions, and thus laid the first foundation of 
the Inquisition. The arrogance and violence of these papal emissaries 
disgusted every class of society; finding that their persecutions were 
unpopular, they resolved to support their power by force of arms, and 
they were not long in discovering the materials of an army. 

Raymond VI., count of Toulouse, was engaged in war with some 
of the neighbouring barons, and Peter de Castelnau, the papal legate, 
offered to act as mediator. He went to the barons and obtained from 
them a promise that, if Raymond would consent to their demands, 
they would employ all the forces they had assembled to extirpate 
heresy. Castelnau drew up a treaty on these conditions, and offered 
it to Raymond for his signature. 'J'he Count was naturally reluctant 
to purchase the slaughter of his best subjects, by the sacrifice of his 
dominions, and the admission of a hostile army into his states. He 
peremptorily refused his consent, upon which Castelnau exoommuni> 
cated Raymond, placed his dominions under an interdict, and wrote to 
th<. pope for a confirmation of the sentence. 

Innocent III. confirmed the legate’s sentence, and began to preach 
a emsade; but his violence transcended all bounds, when he learned 
that Castelnau had been slain by a gentleman of Toulouse whom he 
bad personally insulted (a.d. 1208). Though R^iymond appears to 
have had no share in this murder, it was against him that the papal 
vengeanoe was principally directed: he was excommunicated, his sub¬ 
jects absolved from their oath of allegiance, and the French king was 
invited to despoil bira of his estates. 

Philip Augustus was loo busily engaged in wars with the king of 
England and the emperor of Germany to turn his attention to the 
extirpation of heresy; but he permitted a crusade against the Albigenses 
to be preached throughout his dominions, and the monks of Oitcaux 
became the chief missionaries of this unholy war; they promised the 
paidon of all sins committed from the day of birth to death, to those 
who fell in the war, unlimited indulgence, the protection of the 
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Clbtirdk, and a latge share of i^oil to all who surrived. Whilst the 
monks were enlisting ferocious hands of wretches, who believed that 
they might expiate toeir former crimes by the perpetration of fresh 
atrocities, Innocent was preparing a new mission to Languedoc, whose 
savage brutalities exceeded even those of the crusaders. A new mo¬ 
nastic order was instituted, at the head of which was placed a 
Spaniard named St. Dominic, whose special object was to extirpate 
heresy, by preaching against the doctrines of those who dissented from 
the Church, and punishing with death those who could not be con¬ 
vinced by argument. This institution, too well known by the dreaded 
name of the Inquisition, appears to have been originally planned by 
the bishop of Toulouse, who introduced it into his diocese about seven 
years before it w'as formally sanctioned by Pope Innocent at the 
council of Lateran. 

Raymond VI., and his nephew Raymond Roger, viscount of Albi, 
alarmed at the approaching danger, presented themselves before the 
papal legate, Arnold, abbot of Citeaux, to avert the coming storm by 
explanations and submissions. They protested that they had never 
sanctioned heresy, and that they had no share in the murder of Cas- 
telnau. The severity with which they were treated by the legate, 
convinced the young viscount that nothing was to be hoped from 
negotiation, and be returned to his states, resolved to defend himself 
to the last extremity: the count of Toulouse showed less fortitude; he 
promised to submit to any conditions which the pope would impose. 

Raymond’s ambassadors were received by the pope with apparent 
indulgence; but the terms on which absolution were offered to the 
count could scarcely have been more severe. He was required to make 
common cause with the crusaders, to aid them in the extirpation of 
heretics,—that is, his own subjects,—and to give up seven of his best 
castles as a pledge of his intentions. Innocent declared that, if Ray¬ 
mond performed these conditions, he would not only he absolved, hut 
taken into special favour; yet, at the very same moment, the pope 
■was inflexibly resolved on the count’s destruction, as appears by the 
following extract from a letter addressed by Innocent to the abbot of 
Citeaux. 

“We advise you, according to the precepts of the apostle Paul, to 
use cunning in your dealings with the count, which, in the present 
case, should rather be deemed prudence. It is expedient to attack 
those separately who have broken the unity of the Church; to spare 
the count of Toulouse for a season, treating him with wise dissimu¬ 
lation, in order that the other heretics may be more easily destroyed, 
and that we may crash him at our leisure when he stands alone.” 

It is remarkable that when the Roman pontiffs, especially Gregory 
VII. and Innocent III., bad any pernicious design to recommend, they 
were lavish in their appeals to Scripture, as if they had studied the 
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Bible merely to find an excuse for sacrilege. It lias been truly said by 
England's bard,— 

I’he devil can quote Scripture for bis purpose. 

An evil soul producing holy witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek; 

A goodly apple rotten at the coi*c. 

In the spring of the year 1209, all the fanatics who had taken arms 
at the preaching of tlie monks of Citeaux, began to assemble on the 
borders of Languedoc; the land was spread in beauty before them, ere 
Jong it was to be a howling wilderness, Raymond VI. sank into 
abject cow'ardice; he yielded up his castles, he promised implicit 
suhniission to the legate, he even allowed himself to be publicly beaten 
with roils before the altar, as a penance for his errors. As a reward 
for his humiliation, he was permitted to servo in the ranks of the 
crusaders, and to act as their guide in the war against his nephew. 

Raymond Roger showed a bolder spirit; finding the papal legate 
implacable, he summoned his barons together, and having stated all 
his exertions to preserve peace, made a stirring appeal to their gene¬ 
rosity and their patriotism. All resolved on an obstinate defence; 
even those who adhered to the Church of Rome justly dreaded the 
excesses of a fanatical horde eager to shed blood, and gratify a rufliau 
thirst for plunder. The crusaders advanced: some castles and fortified 
towns were abandoned to them; others not subject to the imputa¬ 
tion of heresy were alloived to ransom themselves; Villcmur was 
burned, and Ciiasseueuil, after a vigorous defence, capitulated. The 
garrison was permitted to retire, but all the inhabitants suspected of 
heresy, male and female, were committed to the flames amid the 
ferocious shouts of the conquerors, and their property abandoned to 
the soldiery. 

Beziers was the next object of attack; the citizens resolved to 
make a vigorous resistance, but they were routed in a sally by the 
advanced guard of the crusaders, and so vigorously pursued, that the 
conquerors and conquered entered the gates together. The leaders, 
before taking advantage of their unexpected success, asked the abbot 
of Citeaux how' they should distinguish Catholics from heretics; the 
legate’s memorable answer w\as, “ Kill all: God will distinguish those 
who belong to himself.” His words w^erc too well obeyed; every 
inhabitant of Beziers was mthlessly massacred, and when the town 
was thus one immense slaughter-house, it was fired, that its ruins and 
ashes might become the monument of papal vengeance. 

Carcasonne was now the last stronghold of Raymond Roger, and 
it was gallantly defended by the young viscount. Simon de Ufoiitfort, 
the leader of the crusaders, found himself foiled by a mere youth, and 
tvas detained for eight- days before he could master the suburbs and 
invest the town. 
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’Inciter II., king of Arragon, whom the viscount of Albi aiul 
Bessier^ recognised as his suzerain, took advantage of this delay to 
interfere in behalf of the young lord, who was his nephew as well as 
his vassal. The legate, unwilling to offend so powerful a sovereigii, 
accepted his mediation, but when asked what terms would be granted 
to the besieged, he required that two-thirds of Carcasonne should be 
given up to plunder. Raymond Roger spurned such conditions; Peter 
applauded his courage, and personally addressed the garrison. “You 
know the fate that waits you; make a bold defence, for that is the 
best means of finally obtaining favourable terms.” The prudence of 
this advice was proved by the legate's consenting to a capitulation; 
but when the viscount, trusting to the faitJi of the treaty, presented 
himself in the camp of the crusaders, he was treacherously arrested, 
and thrown, with his attendants, into prison. Warned by the fate of 
their leader, the citizens of Carcasonne evacuated the town during 
the night, but some of the fugitives were overtaken by the cavalry of 
the crusaders; the legate selected a supply of victims from his pri¬ 
soners; four hundred of them were burued alive, and about fifty 
were hanged. 

It seemed that the object of the crusade was obtained; the count 
of Toulouse had submitted to every condition, however humiliating; 
the viscount of Narbonno abandoned every notion of resistance; and 
the gallant lord of Beziers was a prisoner. The crusaders, too, began 
to grow weary of the war; the French lords were ashamed of the 
cruelties they had sanctioned, and the faith they had violated; the 
knights and common soldiers, having completed the term of their 
service, were anxious to revisit their homes. But the legate, Arnold, 
was still unsatisfied; he summoned a council of the crusaders, and 
tried to induce them to remain, in order that they might protect their 
conquests of Beziers and Carcasonne, the investiture of which he 
conferred on Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. But the greater 
part of the French nobles refused to remain longer, and Montfort had 
to defend his new acquisitions with the vassals from his own estates. 
The gallant Raymond Roger was detained a close prisoner in his own 
baronial hall at Carcasonne, where lie soon died, the victim of a 
dysentery, produced by grief, or, as was generally suspected, by poison. 

The armies of the crusaders withdrew; they left a desert, and 
called it peace; but the sufferings of the Alblgenses were not ex¬ 
hausted; the monks of the Inquisition, attended by trains of execu¬ 
tioners, went at their will through the land, torturing and butchering 
all who were suspected of heresy. Nor were the monks of Citeaux 
idle; they had found honour and profit in preaching a crusade, and 
they were not disposed to relinquish the lucrative employment. Thus 
a new crusade was preached when there was no enemy to combat, and 
new hordes of fanatics were poured into Xianguedoc. They forced their 
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chiefs to renew the war, that the exertions of those who f by 
preaching extermination should not be lost, and that the bigohcy of 
those who hoped to purchase their salvation by murder i^odid not 
remain ungratified. 

Strengthened by these reinforcements, Simon de MontiEbrt threw olf 
the mask of moderation, and declared war against the unfortunate 
count of Toulouse. Raymond was once more excommunicated, and 
his dominions placed under an interdict. But the earl of Leicester 
soon found that he had been premature in his hostilities ; the king of 
Arragon refused to receive his homage for the viscounties of Beziers 
and Carcasonne, declaring that he would support the claims of the 
legitimate heir, Raymond Trencanel, the only son of the unfortunate 
Raymond Roger, a child about two years old, who was safe under the 
guardianship of the count de Foix. A dangerous insurrection was 
rmsed in the states so recently assigned to Montfort; and out of the 
two hundred towns and castles that had been granted to him, eight 
alone remained in his possession. 

The count of Toulouse was too much afraid (rf ecclesiastical 
vengeance to defend himself by arms; he sought the protection of the 
king of France, and he went in person to Rome to implore absolution. 
Innocent promised him pardon on condition of his clearing himself 
from the charge of heresy and of participation in the murder of 
Castelnau; but when he presented himself before the council, he 
found that his judges had been gained over by his inexorable enemy, 
tbe abbot of Citeaux, and instead of being permitted to enter on hie 
defence, he was overwhelmed by a series of new and unexpected 
charges. His remonstrances were neglected, his tears afforded theme 
for mockery and insult, and the sentence of excommunication was 
formally ratified. 

In the mean time the crusaders, under Simon de Montfort, pursued 
their career of extermination; those whom the sword spared fell by 
the hands of the executioner; and the ministers of a God of peace 
were found more cruel and vindictive than a licentious soldiery. Even 
the king of Arragon became alarmed, and sought to secure the friend¬ 
ship of the papal favourite, by afiSancing his infant son to a daughter 
of l)e Montfort. The monarch probably expected that, by this con¬ 
cession, he would obtain more favourable terras for Raymond, and he 
accompanied the count to Arles, where a provincial council was 
assembled. The terms of peace fixed by the legate were so extrava¬ 
gant, not to say absurd, that even Raymond rejected them, andi 
secretly withdrew from the city in company with king ©f Arragon. 
Goce more the count was excommunicated, pronounced an enemy of 

Church and an apostate from the faith, and declared to have fmf- 
feited his title and estates. 

^ The war was now resumed with fresh vigour; after a long siege, 
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De Montfori; took the strong castle of Lavaur by assault, hanged its 
brave governor, the lord of Montreal, and massacred the entire 
garrison. “ The lady of the castle," says the Romish historian, “ who 
was an execrable heretic, was by the earl’s orders thrown into a well, 
and stones heaped over her: afterwards, the pilgrims collected the 
numberless heretics that were in the fortress, and burned them alive 
with great joy." 

The same cruelties were perpetrated at every other place through 
which the crusaders passed; and the friends of the victims took 
revenge, by intercepting convoys, and murdering stragglers. It was 
not until he had received a large reinforcement of pilgrims from 
Germany, that the earl of Leicester ventured to lay siege to Toulouse. 
Raymond, in this extremity, displayed a vigour and courage, which, if 
he had manifested in the earlier part of the war, would probably have 
saved his country from ruin. He made so vigorous a defence, that 
the crusaders were forced to raise the siege, and retire with some 
precipitation. 

The friendship between the monks of Citeaux and the crusaders 
soon began to be interrupted by the ambition of the former. Under 
pretence of reforming the ecclesiastical condition of Languedoc, they 
expelled the principal prelates, and seized for themselves the richest 
sees and benefices. The legate, Arnold, took for his share the arch¬ 
bishopric of Narbonne, after which he abandoned Montfort, and went 
to lead a new crusade against the Moors in Spain. Innocent HI. 
himself paused for a moment in his career of vengeance, and, at the 
instance of the king of Arragon, promised Raymond the benefit of & 
fair trial. But it is easier to rouse than to allay the spirit of f mati- 
cism; disobeyed by his legates, and reproached by the crusaders, the 
pope was compelled to retrace his steps, and abandon Raymond to the 
fury of his enemies. 

The king of Arragon came to the aid of his unfortunate relative, 
and encountered the formidable array of the crusaders at Muret; but 
he was slain in the beginning of the battle ; the Spanish chivalry, dis¬ 
heartened by his fail, took to flight; and the infantry of Toulouse, 
thus forsaken, could offer no effective resistance. Trampled down 
by the pilgrim-knights, the citizens of Toulouse, who followed their 
soveieign to the field, were either cut to pieces, or drowned in the 
waters of the Garonne. 

Philip Augustus had triumphed over his enemies, the king of 
England and the emperor of Germany, just when the victory of Muret 
seems to have confirmed the power of De Montfort. But the am¬ 
bitious adventurer derived little profit from his success, for the court 
of Rome began to dread the power of its creature (a.i>. 121.5). His 
influence with the papal legates and the prelates who had directed 
the crusade, was, however, still very great, and he,procured from the 
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council of Montpellier the investiture of Toulouse and all the con¬ 
quests made hy “ the Christian pilgrims." Philip Augustus was by no 
means disposed to acquiesce in this arrangement; he sent his son 
Louis with a numerous army into the south of France, under pretence 
of joining in the crusade, but really to watch the proceedings of Do 
Montfort. Louis subsequently returned to accept the proffered crown 
of Engluud, and the quarrel in Avhich this proceeding involved him 
with the pope diverted his attention from Languedoc. 

Arnold of Citeaux, having returned from his Sp.anish crusade, took 
possession of his archbishopric of Narbonne, where he began to exer¬ 
cise the rights of a sovereign prince, Simon de Moiitfort, who had 
taken the title of duke of Narbonne in addition to that of count 
of Tuulousc, denied that his old companion in arms liad a right to 
temporal jurisdiction; he entered the city by force, and erected his 
ducal standard. Arnold fulminated an excommunication against De 
Montfort, and placed the city under an interdict whilst he remained in 
it; he found, however, to his great surprise and vexation, that these 
weapons were contemned hy the formidable charnpion of the Ohurch. 
But a more vigorous enemy appeared in the person of Raymond VII., 
son of the count of Toulouse, who in conjuction with his father 
made a vigorous effort to recover the ancient inheritance of his race. 
Simon dc Montfort, contrary to his own better judgment, was induced 
by Foulke, bishop of Toulouse, to treat the citizens with treacherous 
cruelty for showing some symptoms of affection to their ancient lord; 
the consequence was, that they took advantage of his absence to invite 
Raymond to resume his power; and on the 13th of September, 3217» 
the count was publicly received into his ancient capital amid universal 
acclamations. 

Simon, by the aid of the papal legate and the clergy, was able to 
collect a large army, but the bravest of the crusaders had either fallen 
in the preceding wars, or returned disgusted to their homes. Every one 
now knew that heresy was extinguished in Languedoc, and that the 
war was maintained only to gratify private revenge and individual 
ambition. De Montfort laid siege to Toulouse, but he was slain in a 
sally of the inhabitants, and his son Almeric, after a vain effort to 
revenge his death, retired to Carcasonne. 

The Albigeusian war was not ended by the death of its great leader* 
Almeric de Montfort sold his claims over Languedoc to Louis VIII., 
king of France; and though this prince died in the attempt to gain 
possession of Toulouse, the war was so vigorously supported by the 
queen-regent, Blanche, that Raymond VII. submitted to his enemies, 
and iiis dominions were united to the Crown of Fmnce (a.d. 1229). 
The Inquisition was immediately established in these unhappy coun- 
triesj which have never since recovered completely from the calami tics* 
inffioted upon them hy the ministers of papal vengeance. 
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Section IX .—Consequences of the Crusades. 

Thougii the popes did not succeed in establishing their supremacy 
over the Eastern churches, ns they seem to have expected, yet they 
derived very important advantages from the wars of the crusaders. 
Not the least of these was the general recognition of their right to 
interfere in the internal management of states; they compelled 
emperors and kings to assume the cross; they levied taxes at their 
discretion on the clergy throughout Christendom for the support of 
these wars; they took under their immediate protection the persons 
and properties of those who enlisted, and granted privileges to the 
adventurous warriors, which it w'ould have been deemed impiety to 
contravene. Those who joined in these wars, frequently bequeathed 
their estates to the Church, in the not improbable case of tlieir death 
without heirs; those whom cowardice or policy detained at home, 
atoned for their absence by founding ecclesiastical endowments. The 
popes, willing to improve these advantages, preached new crusades for 
the north and Avest of Europe; -warriors were invited to attjick the 
j\Ioors of Spain, the emperors and kings who displeased the pope, the 
pagan nations which surrounded the Baltic, and the Hussite heretics. 

While the papal power increased, that of monarchs declined; in 
Germany, the liohenstauffen gradually lost all influence; in England 
the barons extorted a charter from John, and the Hungarian chiefs 
placed similar restrictions on their sovereign. Peculiar circumstances 
led to a contrary result in France; many of the great feudatories 
having fallen in a distant land, the monarchs were enabled to extend 
their prerogatives, while their domains were increased by seizing the 
properties of those who died without feudal heiis, or of those who 
■were suspected of heretical 0 })inions. The Christian kings of Spain 
and northern Europe derived also some profit from (he fanaticism of 
the age, being aided by troops of warlike adventurers, in extending 
their dominions at the expense of their Mohammedan and pagan 
ueighhours. 

Chivalry, though older than the crusades, derived its chief influence 
and strength from these wars. The use of smmames, coats of arms, 
and distinctive banners, became necessary in armies composed of men 
differing in language, habits, and feelings, collected at hazard from 
every Christian kingdom. Tournaments were the natural result of 
pride and courage, in warriors naturally jealous of each other’s fame, 
while the institution of the military orders invested knighthood with a 
mysterious religious sanction. The first of these was the order of the 
Hospitallers, or Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, known subsequently 
85 the Knights of Malta. They w'cre formed into a confraternity by 
Pope Paschal (a.d. 1114), but their order w^as greatly enlarged by Pope 
Calixtus. They bore an octagonal w'hite ci-oss on their black robes. 
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and were bound to wage war on infidels, and attend to sick pilgrimti^ 
After the loss of the Holy Land, they removed successively to Ojptniy ' 
Rhodes, and Malta. Their order held Malta until a.d. 17&8> lyhe^i; 
they were deprived of their last possession by Napoleon, - .' If: 

The Knights Templars, distinguished by the red cross, wfere insti¬ 
tuted soon after the Hospitallers. Their original duty was to keep the 
roads free for the pilgrims that visited the Holy Sepulchre, but as thek 
numbers increased, tiiey became the great bulwark of the Christiak 
kingdom of Palestine, and the possessors of rich endowments in every 
part of western Europe^ At length their wealth excited the cupidity 
of monarohs; they were overwhelmed by a mass of forged accusations, 
many of the noblest knights were put to death by torture, and the 
order wholly abolished at the council of Vienne (A.n. 1312). 

The Teutonic order rvas originally a confraternity of Gertaitia 
knights, formed during the siege of Acre, for the relief of the sick and 
wounded. It was formally instituted by Pope Oelestin III. (a.D. 
1192), and a code of regulations prescribed for its direction. Their 
ensign was a black cross, on a white robe. They subdued the kingdom 
of Prussia (A.n. 1230), of which they held possession until the pro¬ 
mess of the Reformation gave that country to a protestant prince 
(a.d. 1525). The last great order w’as that of St. Lazarus, instituted 
originally for superintending the treatment of leprosy, a loathsome 
disease which the crusaders introduced into Europe. It soon became 
military, like the preceding, but never rose to similar eminence. 

The Italian maritime states supplied tlie crusaders with transports, 
and conveyed to them provision and the munitions of war. This 
traffic led to a rapid increase in the commerce and navigation of the 
MediteiTanean ; a taste for spices and other articles of Oriental luxury 
was gradually diffused throughout Europe, and trading depdts Were 
iormed by Venice, Genoa, and other Italian powers on the shores of 
the Levant, and the coasts of the Greek empire. Several French towns 
imitated this example, and in the remote north an association was 
formed for the protection and extension of commerce, between the 
cities of Lubeck and Hamburgh (a.d. 1241), which laid the foundation 
of the Hanseatic league. The progress of industry, the encoumgement 
which sovereigns found it their interest to grant to trade, and their 
anxiety to check the arrogance and rapacity of their feudal vassals, ieill 
to a great change in most European countries, the establishment of 
municipal institutions. 

Before this period, the inhabitants of towms were as much serfs ai^ 
yassals to their feudal superiors, as the peasantry. The counti^ 
governors of cities, having rendered their power hereditary, so<m xiifide 
it despotic. Ihey used their power cruelly, and drove the dtixehi 

’ The in Lomlou Iwlonged to the | a splendid preceptory In ClericenwcD, p«rt ^ 

JQHghtS; the Hospitallers possessed ' which is still standing 
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at length to form associations for mutual defence. In Italy, the 
maritime cities erected themselves into republics, and their example 
WaS' followed by the cities of Lombardy, during the wars between 
the popes and the Emperor Henry IV. The French communes owed 
their civil liberty to both the policy and the want of Louis the Fat 
(a.d. 1108). He sold to his subjects the right of self-government, his 
example was followed by most of his powerful vassals, and in a very 
short time there were few cities which did not possess charters of 
incorporation. In England, the cities and boroughs were not only 
protected by the sovereigns against the barons, but their deputies were 
invited to take a share in the national councils (a.d. 1266), an example 
subsequently imitated in France and Germany. 

The royal authority gained considerably by the extension of muni¬ 
cipal freedom. It checked the plundering habits which were naturally 
formed by the private wars of the barons, and it placed a restraint on 
the ambition of the nobles, who could no longer usurp privileges with 
impunity. The cities and towns saw that the sovereign was the person 
most interested, in protecting their growing freedom, and they there¬ 
fore gladly gave him their support in his struggles with the aristocracy 
and the clergy. The emancipation of the serfs was a consequence of 
municipal freedom. The free cities granted protection to all who 
sought shelter within their walls, and the nobles saw that they must 
ekher ameliorate the condition of their vassals, or witness the depopu¬ 
lation of their estates. Liberty thus gradually recovered its right; 
civilization consequently began ^ extend its blessings over society, 
and to chase away the darkness which ignorance and superstition had 
spread over Europe. 

The imperial house of Hohenstauffen fell from its pride of place 
on the death of the Emperor Frederic IL, the great opponent of the 
papacy (a.d. 1250). Ilis son Conrad fell a victim to disease, after a 
brief but troubled reign; and the anarchy which succeeded in Germany, 
is justly named the calamitou.s period of the great interregnum. The 
wars between rival princes filled the country with plundering bands; 
there would have been no security for life or property had not the 
cities combined for mutual defence, founding the confederation of the 
Bhine, and greatly extending the Hanseatic league. The cliief feuda¬ 
tories and great officers of the crown arrogated to themselves tlie right 
of election, which had been previously shared by all the German 
princes; they sought to bestow the sovereignty on princes too feeble to 
resist the progress of their ambition; William of Holland, and an 
English prince^ Richard, earl of Cornwall, were successively elected 
emperoDs and enjoyed little more than the title. At length, Rodolph, 
Gpnnt of Hapshurgh, was chosen (a.d. 1273), and showed himself 
Worthy of the crown by his energy in suppressing the predatory wars 
that wwe Waged by his vassals. In the mean time, the popes, in 
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de^fiance of tlie rights of the Hohenstanffen, had bestowed the kingdom 
of Naples on Charles, duke of Anjon, brother: to the king of France. 
That prince hastened to secute his new grant; Manfred, natural son <>f 
Frederic II., who acted as regent during the minority of young 
Oonrjidin, ^vas defeated and slain neat Benevento; Charles beoftiue 
master of the two Sicilies, where his cruelties soon rendered Mm 
detested. 

The cmelties of the duke of Anjou, the insolence and exactions Of 
his followers, and the denial of redress to the injured, led the Italians 
to invite young Conradiii to assert the hereditary claims of his family. 
At the age of sixteen this hrare prince entered Italy, where he was 
enthusiastically received, lie pursued his course in spite of papal 
t^xcotiiinunications, and obtained possession of Rome. But the Italians 
w'cre not able to compete with the French in the field; when Conradin 
encountered Charles, his followers broke at the first onset, and he 
remained a prisoner. The duke of Anjou subjected the young prince 
4o the mockery of a trial, and commanded him to be executed. On 
the scaflbld Conradin behaved with a courage worthy of his cause and 
of his race. He saw, without a shudder, the head of his cousin, 
Frederic of Austria, struck off by the executioner; and before he 
i^ooped to the fatal blow, he threw his glove into the midst of the 
crowd, a gage of defiance and of vengeance. 

Thus fell the last prince of the house of Suahia, which had long 
been the most formidable obstacle to papal usurpation. The triumph 
of the papacy appeared complete: Italy was severed from the German 
■empire; hut the peninsula recoverea its independence only to be torn 
in sunder by factions ; the Church did not succeed to the empire, and 
Oic pontiffs found that the spirit of freedom, which they had themselves 
n.urf ured, w’as a more formidable foe than the sovereigns of Germany, 


Section -Formation and Constitutional History of tho 

Hpanish Monarchy. 

For several hundred years after the great Saracen invasion in the 
beginning of the eighth centurj", Spain was broken up into a number 
of small but independent states, divided in their interests, and often 
ill deadly hostility with one another. It w'as inhabited by races mpSt 
dissimilar in their origin, religion, and government, the least important 
of w hich has exercised a considerable influence on the character 
institutions of its present inhabitants. By the middle of thg 
century, the number of states into which the country had been 
ijtas n-duced to four; Castile, Arragon, Navane, and the, 
kingdom of Gmnada. The last, comprisedj witliin wettrjjf, i 
}iinit|,as the modern province of that name, was all 
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th© Moslems of their once vast p6»seseions in the poninsida. Its con¬ 
centrated popnlation gave it a degree of strength altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the exteiit of its territory; and th^ profuse magnificence of 
its court, which rivalled that of the ancient khaliphs, was supported 
by the labours of a sober industrious people, under whom agriculture 
and several of the mechankj arts had reached a degree of perfection 
probably unc(jualled in any other part of Europe during the middle 
ages, 

The little kingdom of Navarre, embosomed within the Pyrenees, 
had often attracted the avarice of neighbouring and more powerful 
states. But since their selfish schemes operated as a mutual check 
Upon each other, Navarre still continued to maintain her independence 
when all the smaller states had been absorbed in the gradually increais- 
ing dominion of Castile and Aragon. This latter kingdom compre4 
bended the province of that name, together with Catalonia and Valencia. 
Under its auspicious climate and free political institutions, its inhabi¬ 
tants displayed an uncommon share of intellectual and moral energy. 
Its long line of coast opened the way to an extensive and flourishing 
commerce; and its enterprising navy indemnified the nation for the 
scantiness of its territory at home by the important foreign conque^ 
of Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, and the Balearic Isles. 

The remaining provinces of the peninsula fell to the crown of Castile, 
which, thus extending its sway over an unbroken line of country from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, seemed, by the magnitude of 
its ten itory, to be entitled to some supremacy over the other states of 
the peninsula; especially as it Avas there that the old Gothic monarchy 
may be said first to have revived after the great Saracen invasion. 
This claim, indeed, appears to have been recognised at an ( arly period 
of her history. Aragon did homage to Castile for her territory on 
the left bank of the Ebro until the twelfth century; as did Navarre, 
Portugal, and, at a later period, the Moorish kingdom of Granada. 
And Avhen at length the various states of Spain Avere consolidated into 
one monarchy, the capital of Castile became the capital of the iieAv 
empire, and her language the language of the court and of literature. 

The Saracens, reposing under the sunny skies of Andalusia, so 
congenial with their own, seemed AA'illing to relinquish the sterile 
regions of the north to an enemy whom they despised. But when the 
Spaniards, quitting the shelter of their mountains, descended into the 
Open plains of Leon and Castile, they found themselves exposed to the 
predatoty incursions of the Arab cavalry, Avho, sw'eeping over the face 
jOf the country, carried off in a single foray the hard-earned produce of 
a souamer's toil. It was not until they had reached some natural 
boundary, as the rri’er Douro, that they were enabled, by constructing 
^ *)ns behind this natural fence, to secure their con- 
an efieolual resistance to the destructive inroads of 
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ilieir enemies. Their own dissensions were another cause of their 
tardy progress. The numerous petty states which rose from the ruins 
of the ancient monarchy, seemed to regard each other with even a 
fiercer hatred than that with which they viewed the enemies of their 
faith; a circumstance that more than once brought the nation to the 
brink of ruin. More Christian blood was wasted in these national 
feuds than in all their encounters with the infidel. The soldiem of 
Fernan Gon 9 ales, a chieftain of the tenth century, complained that 
their master made them lead the lives of very devils, keeping them in 
the harness day and night, in wars not against the Saracens, but one 
another. 

These ciioamstances so far checked the energies of the Christians, 
that a <'«*ntury and a half elapsed after the invasion before they had 
penetrated to the Douro (a.d. 850), and nearly thrice that period 
before they had advanced the line of conquest to the Tagus (a.d. 1147), 
notwithstanding this portion of the country had been comparatively 
deserted by the Mohammedans. But it was easy to foresee that a 
people living as they did under circumstances favourable to the deve¬ 
lopment of both physical and moral energy, must ultimately prevail 
qyer a nation oppressed by despotism, and the effeminate indulgence to 
which it was naturally disposed by a sensual religion, and a voluptuous 
climate. In truth, the early Spaniard was urged by every motive 
■which can give energy to human purpose. Pent up in his barren 
mountains, he beheld the pleasant valleys and fruitful vineyards of 
his ancestors delivered over to the spoiler, the holy places polluted by 
abominable rites, and the crescent glittering on the domes which were 
once consecrated by the venerable symbol of bis faith. His cause 
became the cause of Heaven. The Church published her bulls of 
crusade, offering liberal indulgences to those who served, and paradise 
to those who fell in the battle against the infidel. The ancient Cas¬ 
tilian was remarkable for his independent resistance to papal encroacli- 
ment, })ut the peculiarity of his situation subjected him in an micora- 
mcm degree to ecclesiastical influence at home. Priests mingled in the 
council and the aimp, and, arrayed in their sacerdotal robes, not 
unfrequently led the armies to battle. Miracles were received by the 
credulous Spaniards almost as ordinary occurrences, so frequent were 
the announceraente of their repetition. The violated tombs of the 
saints were said to have sent forth thunders and lightnings to consume 
the invaders; and when the Christians fainted in the fight, the appari- 
tiop of their patron St. James, mounted on a milk-white steed, and 
bearing aloft the banner of the cross, was averred to have been seen 
hoy^hag the air to rally their broken squadrons and lead them && 
to victory. Thus the Spaniard looked upon himself as in a peiJuliar 
manner the care of Providence. For him the laws of nature were 
susp^ded,^ He was a soldier of the cross, fighting not only fiw ha 
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country but for Christendom. Indeed, rolunteers from the remotest 
parts of Christian |[|urope eagerly thronged to serve under his banner, 
,and the cause of religion was debated with the same ardour in Spain 
as on the plains of Palestine. 

!13o the extraordinary position in which the nation was placed may 
'^he deferred the liberal forms of its political institutions, as well as a 
more eArly development of them than took place in other countries of 
“Europe. From the exposure of the Castilian towns to the predatory 
Incursions of the Arabs, it becaide necessary, not only that they should 
lie strongly fortified, but that every citizen should be trained to bear 
arms in their defence. An immense increase of consequence was 
.given to the burgesses, who thus constituted the most effective part of 
■’the national militia. To this circumstance, as well as to the policy of 
inviting the settlement of frontrr places by the grant of extraordinary 
priYileges to the inhabitants, ii4 o be imputed the early date, as well 
as the liberal character of the charters of community in Castile and 
Leon, These, although varying a good deal in their details, generally 
conceded to the citizens the right of electing their own magistrates for 
the regulation of municipal affairs. Judges w'cre appointed by this 
body for the administration of civil and criminal law, subject to an 
appeal to the royal tribunal. No person could be affected in life or 
property except by a decision of this municipal court; and no cause, 
while pending before it, could be evoked thence into the superior 
tribunal. In order to secure the barriers of justice more effectually 
against the violence of power, so often superior to law in an imperfect 
state of society, it was provided in many of the charters that no nobles 
should be permitted to acquire real property within the limits of the 
municipality; that no fortress or palace should be erected by them there; 
that such as might reside within the territory of a chartered city or 
borough should be subject to its jurisdiction; and that any violence 
offered by the feudal lords to its inhabitants might be resisted with 
impunity. Ample and inalienable funds were provided for the mainte- 
mmee of the municipal functionaries, and for other public expenses. A 
large extent of circumjacent country, embracing frequently many towns 
and villages, was annexed to each city, with the right of jurisdiction over it. 
An officer was appointed by the crown to reside within each municipality, 
whose province it was to superintend the collection of the annual and 
fixed tribute paid in lieu of arbitrary taxes, to maintain public order, 
and to be associated with the magistrates of each city in the command 
of the forces it was bound to contribute towards the national defence. 
Thus, while the inhabitants of the great towns in other parts of 
Europe were languishing in feudal servitude, the Castilian corporations, 
livingi under the protection of their own laws and magistrates in time 
of peascei and' commanded by their own officers in time of w'ar, w'erc 
in full enjoyment of all the essential rights and privileges of freemen. 
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It is true that they were often convulsed hy intestine feuds; that 
the laws were often loosely administered by inoon^i^etent judges; and 
that the exercise of so many important privileges of independent 
states, inspired them with feelings of independence which led to mutual 
rivalry, and sometimes to open collision. But with all tliis, long after 
similar inmiunities in the free cities of other countries, as Italy for 
example, had been sacrificed to the violence of faction or the lust of 
power, those of the Castilian cities not only remained unimpaired, but 
seemed to acquire additional stability*^with age. This circumstance is 
chiefly attributable to the constancy of the national legislature, which, 
until the voice of liberty was stifled by the military despotism of the 
house of Austria, was ever ready to interpose its protecting arm in 
defencf of constitutional rights. 

Tlie oarlient instance on record of popular representation in Castile, 
occurred at Bui'gos in 1169; nearly a century antecedent to the first 
convociition of the English house of Commons, in the celebrated 
Leicester parliament. Each city had but one vote whatever might 
be the number of its representatives. A much greater irregularity 
in the number of cities required to send deputies to the Cortes on 
different occasions prevailed in Castile than ever existed in England; 
though previous to the fifteenth century, this does not seem to have 
proceeded from any design to infringe on the liberties of the people. 
The nomination of the deputies was originally vested in the householders 
at large, but was afterwards confined to the municipalities; a most 
mischievous alteration which subjected their election eventually to the 
corrupt influence of the crown. They assembled in the same chamber 
with the higher orders of the nobility and clergy; but on questions of 
importance retired to deliberate by themselves. After the transaction 
of other business, their own petitions were presented to the sovereign; 
and his assent gave them the validity of laws. The Castilian commons, 
by neglecting to make their money grants dependent on corresponding 
concessions from the crowm, relinquished that powerful check on its 
operations so beneficially exerted in the British parliament, but in 
Tain contended for even there until a period much later than that now 
under consideration. "Whatever may have been the right of the 
nobility and clergy to attend the Cortes, their sanction was not deemed 
essential to the validity of legislative acts; for their presence was not 
even required in many lissemblies of the nation which occurred in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The extraordinary power thus 
committed to the Commons was, on the whole, unfavourable to their 
Hborties. It deprived them of the sympathy and co-operation of the 
great orders of the state, whose authority alone could have enabled 
them to withstand the enactments of arbitrary power, and who in fact 
did eventually desert tihem in their utmost neei 

But notwithstanding these defects, the popular branch of 6he 
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Castilian Cortes, very soon after its admission into that body, assumed 
functions and exercised a degree of power superior to that enjoyed by 
the Commons in other European legislatures. It was soon recognized 
as a principle of the constitution, that no tax should be imposed 
without the consent of the representatives of the people; and an 
express enactment to this effect was suffered to remain on the statute- 
book, after it had become a dead letter, ns if to remind the nation of 
the liberties it had lost. The Commons showed a wise solicitude in 
regard to the mode of collecting the public revenue, often more 
onerous to the subject than the tax itself. They watched carefully 
over its appropriation to its destined uses; they restrained a too 
prodigal expenditure, and more than once ventured to regulate the 
economy of the royal household. A vigilant eye was kept on the 
conduct of public officers, as well as on the right administration of 
justice, and commissions wore appointed by the Cortes to inquire into 
any suspected abuses of judicial authority. They entered into nego¬ 
tiations for alliances with foreign powers, and by determining the 
amount supplies for the maintenance of troops in time of war, 
preserved a salutary check over military operations. The nomination 
of regencies was subject to their approbation, and they defined the 
nature of the authority to be entrusted to them. Their consent was 
esteemed indispensable to the validity of a title to the crown; and this 
prerogative, or at least the shadow of it, long continued to survive the 
wreck of their ancient liberties. Finally, they more than once set aside 
the testamentary provisions of the sovereign in regard to the succession. 

It would be improper to pass by without notice an anomalous 
institution peculiar to Castile, which sought to secure fhe public 
tranquillity by means which were themselves scarcely compatible with 
civil subordination, This was the celebrated Herynandad, or “Holy 
Brotherhood,” which was designed as a substitute for a regularly 
organized police. It consisted of a confederation of the principal 
cities, hound together by solemn league and covenant for the defence 
of their liberty in seasons of civil anarchy. Its affairs were conducted 
hy deputies, ^vho assembled at stated intervals for the purpose, trans¬ 
acting their business under a common seal, enacting laws which they 
were careful to transmit to tlie nobles and the sovereign, and enforcing 
their measures by an armed body of dependants. This wild kind of 
justice, so characteristic of an unsettled state of society, repeatedly 
received the legislative sanction; and however formidable such a 
popular engine may have appeared to the eye of a monarch, he was 
often led to countenance it by a sense of his own impotence, as well 
as of the overweening power of the nobles, against whom it was 
principally directed. Hence these associations, though the epithet may 
seem somewhat overstrained, have received the appellation of “ Cortes 
Extraordinafy.” 
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With these imtnunities the cities of Castile attained a degree of 
opulence and splendour unrivalled, unless in Italy, during the middle 
ages. At a very early period indeed their contact with the Arabs had 
iamiliarized them with a better system of agriculture and a dexterity 
in the mechanic arts unknown in other parts of Christendom. On 
the occupation of a conquered town we find it distributed into quar¬ 
ters or districts, appropriated to the several crafts, whose members 
were incorporated into guilds, under the regulation of magistrates and 
bye-laws of their own appointment. Instead of the unworthy dis¬ 
repute into which the more humble occupations have since fallen in 
Spain, they were fostered by a liberal patronage, and their professors 
in some instances elevated to the rank of knighthood. The excellent 
breed of sheep which early became the object of legislative solicitude 
furnished them with an important staple; which, together ■with the 
simpler manufactures, and the various products of a prolific soil, formed 
the materials of a profitable commerce. Augmentation of wealth 
brought with it the usual appetite for expensive pleasures; but the 
surplus of riches was frequently expended in useful public works. 

The nobles, though possessed of immense estates and great political 
privileges, did not consume their fortunes or their energies in a life of 
effeminate luxury. From their earliest boyhood they were accustomed 
to serve in the mnks against the infidel, and their whole subsequent 
lives were occupied either with war, or those martial exercises which 
reflect the image of it. Looking back with pride to their ancient 
Gothic descent, and to those times when they had stood forward as 
the peers, the electors of their sovereign, they would ill brook the 
slightest indignity at his hand. With these haughty feelings and 
martial habits, it may readily be conceived that they would not suffer 
tlH‘ anarchical privileges of the constitution, which seemed to concede 
an almost unlimited licence to rebellion, to remain a dead letter. 
Accordingly we find them perpetually convulsing the kingdom with 
their schemes of selfish aggrandisement. The petitions of the Com¬ 
mons are filled with remonstrances on their various oppressions, and 
the evils resulting from their long desolating feuds. So that notwith¬ 
standing the liberal forms of its constitution, there was probably no 
country in Europe, during the middle ages, so sorely afflicted with the 
vices of intestine anarchy as Castile. These were still further 
aggravated by the improvident donations of the monarchs to the 
aristocracy, in the vain hope of conciliating their attachment, but 
which swelled their already overgrown power to such a height, that by 
the middle of the fifteenth century, it not only overshadowed that of 
the throne, but threatened to subvert the liberties of the state. 

The overweening self-confidence of the nobles, however, proved 
their>uin. They disdained a co-operation with the lower orders in 
defelce of their privileges, when both were assailed by the Austrian 
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dynasty, and relied too unhesitatingly on their power as a body, to 
feel jealous of their exclusion from the national legislature, where 
alone they could make an effectual stand against the usurpations of 
the crown. Spain was peculiarly the land of chivalry, and knighthood 
was regarded with espedial favour by the laws of Castile. The respect 
for the fair sex, which had descended from the Visigoths, was mingled 
with the religious enthusiasm which had been kindled during the long 
wars with the infidel. An example of the extravagance to which 
this chivalrous spirit was carried occurs in the fifteenth century, when 
a passage of arms was defended at Ochigo, not far from Compostclla, 
by a Castilian knight named Lenones, and his nine companions, 
against all comers, in the presence of John 11. and his court. Its 
object was to release the knight from the obligation imposed upon 
him by his mistress of wearing publicly an iron collar round his neck 
every Thursday. The jousts continued for thirty days, and the cham¬ 
pions fought without shield or target, with weapons bearing points of 
Milan steel. Six hundred and twenty-seven encounters took place, 
and one hdndred and sixty-six lances were broken, when the emprize 
was declared to be fairly achieved. 

The long minorities with which Castile was afflicted, perhaps 
more than any country in Europe, frequently threw the government 
into the hands of the principal nobility, who perverted to their own 
emolument the high powers entrusted to them. They usurped the 
possessions of the crown, and invaded some of its most valuable 
privileges; so that the sovereign’s subsequent life was frequently 
spent in fruitless attempts to recover the losses of his minority. He 
sometimes indeed, in the impotence of other resources, resorted to 
such unhappy expedients as treachery and assassination. A pleasant 
tale is told by the Spanish historians of the more innocent device of 
Henry III. for the recovery of the estates extorted from the crown by 
the rapacious nobles during his minority. 

Returning home late one evening, fatigued and half famished, 
from a hunting expedition, he w'as chagrined to find no refreshment 
prepjured for him, and still more so to learn from his steward that he 
had neither money nor credit to purchase it. The day’s sport, how¬ 
ever, fortunately furnished the means of appeasing the royal appetite, 
and while a hasty dinner was being prepared, the steward took 
occasion to contrast the indigent condition of the king wdth that of 
his nobles, who habitually indulged in the most expensive entertain¬ 
ments, and were that very evening feasting with the archbishop of 
Toledo. The prince, suppressing his indignation, determined to 
inspect the affair in person, and assuming a disguise, introduced him¬ 
self privately into the archbishop’s palace, where he witnessed with 
his own eyes the prodigal magnificence of the banquet, teeming with 
costly wines, and the most luxuriant viands. The next day he caused 
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a ruttidur to be circulated through the court that he had fallen sud¬ 
denly and dangerously ill. The courtiers, at these tidings, thronged 
to the palace, and when they had all assembled, the king made his 
appearance among them, bearing his naked sword in his hand, and 
with an aspect of unusual severity, seated himself on his throne at 
the upper extremity of the apartment. After an interval of silence 
in the astonished assembly, the monarch, addressing himself to the 
archbishop of Toledo, who was primate of the kingdom, inquired of 
him, “ How many sovereigns he had known in Castile?” The prelate 
answering “Four,” Henry put the same question to the duke of Bene- 
vente, and so on to the other courtiers in succession. None of them, 
however, having answered more than five, “ How is this," said the 
prince, “ that you who are so old, should have known so few; while 
I, young as I am, have beheld more than twenty? Yes,” continued 
he, raising his voice to the astonished multitude, “you are the real 
sovereigns of Caistile, enjoying all the rights and revenues of royalty, 
while I, stripped of my patrimony, have scarcely wherewithal to 
procure the necessaries of life.” Then giving a concerted signal, his 
guards entered the apartment, followed by the public executioner, and 
bearing with them the implements of death. The dismayed nobles, 
not relishing the turn the jest appeared likely to take, fell on their 
knees before the monarch, and besought his forgiveness, promising in 
requital, complete restitution of the fruits of their rapacity. Henry, 
contented with having so cheaply gained his point, allowed himself to 
soften at their entreaties, taking care, however, to detain their persons 
as security for their engagement, until such time as the rents, royal 
fortresses, and wliatevcr effects had been filched from the crown, should 
be restored. 

Section XL —Surtey of the Constitution of Aragon. 

Aracon was first raised to political importance by its union with 
Catalonia, including the rich country of Barcelona, and the subsequent 
conquest of the kingdom of Yalencia. The ancient country of Barcelona 
had reached a higher degree of civilisation than Aragon, and was 
distinguished by institutions even more liberal than those we have 
described in the preceding section as belonging to Castile. It was in 
the maritime cities, scattered along the coasts of the Mediterranean, that 
the seeds of liberty, both in ancient and modern times, were implanted 
and brought to maturity. During the middle ages, when the people of 
Europe generally maintained a toilsome and unfrequent intercourse 
with eacii other, those situated on the margin of this great inland sea 
found an easy mode of communication across the great highway of its 
waters. They mingled in war too, as well as in peace, and this long 
period is filled with their international contests, while the other free 
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cities of Cliistendom were wasting themselyes in civil feuds and 
degrading domestic broils. In this wide and various collision, their 
moral powers were quickened by constant activity; and more enlarged 
views were formed, with a deeper consciousness of their own strength, 
than could be obtained by those inhabitants of the interior, who were 
conversant only with a limited range of objects, and subjected to the 
influence of the same dull monotonous circumstances. Among these 
maritime republics, those of Catalonia .were eminently conspicuous. 
By the incorporation of this country therefore with tlie kingdom of 
Aragon, the strength of the latter was greatly augmented. The 
Aragonese princes, well aware of this, liberally fostered the institu¬ 
tions to which the country owed its prosperity, and skilfully availed 
themselves of its resources for the aggrandizement of their dominions. 
They paid particular attention to the navy, for the more perfect disci¬ 
pline of which, a body of laws was prepared by Peter lY. in 13.54, 
which was designed to render it invincible. No allusion whatever is 
made iu this stern code to the mode of surrendering to or retreating 
from the enemy. The commander, who declined attacking any force 
not exceeding his owm by more than one vessel, was punished with 
death. The Catalan navy disputed the empire of the Miditerranean 
with the fleets of Pisa, and still more with those of Genoa. AVith its 
aid the Aragonese monarchs achieved successfully the conquest of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles, which they annexed to their 
empire. It penetrated into the farthest regions of the Levant, and a 
Catalati aivnaraent conquered Athens, giving to their sovereign the 
classical tide of duke of that city. 

But though the dominions of the kings of Aragon were thus cx ■ 
tended abroad, there were no sovereigns in Europe whose authority was 
so limited at home. The national historians refer the origin of their 
government to a written constitution of about the middle of the ninth 
century, fragments of which are still preserved in certain ancient docu¬ 
ments and chronicles. On the occurrence of a vacancy in the throne 
at this epoch, a monarch was elected by the twelve principal nobles, 
who prescribed a code of laws, to the observance of which he was 
compelled to swear before assuming the sceptre. The import of these 
laws w'as to circumscribe within very narrow limits the authority of 
the sovereignty, distributing the principal functions to a justicia or 
justice; and these peers were authorized, if the compact should be 
violated by the monarch, to withdraw their allegiance, and in the bold 
language of the ordinance “ to substitute any other ruler in his stead, 
even a pagan if they listed.” The great barons of Aragon were few in 
number, they claimed descent from the twelve electoral peers we have 
described, and fhey very reluctantly admitted to equality those whom 
the favour of the sovereiga raised to the peerage. No baron could be 
divested of his fief unless by public sentence of the justice and the 
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Cortes. The nohles filled of right the highest offices in the state; they 
appointed judges in their domains for the eognirahce of certain civil 
causes, and they exercised an unlimited criminal jurispdiction over cer* 
tain classes of their vassals. They were excused fwm taxation except 
in specified cases; were exempted from all corporal and capital ptin- 
ishments; nor could they be imprisoned, though their estates might he 
sequestrated, for debt. But the laws conceded to them privileges of a 
still more dangerous character. They were entitled to defy and pub¬ 
licly renounce their allegiance to their sovereign, with the whimsical 
privilege in addition, of commending their families and estates to his 
protection, which he was obliged to protect until they were again 
reconciled. The mischievous right of private war was repeatedly 
recogiiised by statute. It was claimed and exercised in its full extent, 
and occasionally with circumstances of peculiar atrocity. An instance 
is recorded by Zurita of a bloody feud between two of these nobles, 
prosecuted with such inveteracy that the parties bound themselves by 
solemn oath never to desist from it during their lives, and to resist 
every effort, even on the part of the crown itself, to effect a pacification 
between them. 

The commons of Aragon enjoyed higher consideration, and still 
larger civil privileges, than those of Castile. For this they were 
perhaps somewhat indebted to the example of their Catalan neighbours, 
the influence of whose democratic institutions naturally extended to 
other parts of the Aragonese monarchy. The charters of certain cities 
accorded to their inhabitants privileges of nobility, particularly those 
of immunity from taxation; while the magistrates of others were per¬ 
mitted to take their seats in the order of the lesser nobles. By a 
statute passed in 1307 it was ordained that the Cortes should assemble 
triennially. The great officers of the crown, whatever might be their 
personal rank, were jealously excluded from their deliberations. The 
session was opened by an address from the king in person, n point of 
which the Aragonese Cortes was always very tenacious: after which, 
the nohles, the clergy, and the commons, withdrew to their Separate 
apartments. The greatest scrupulousness was manifested in main- 
fiiiniag the rights and dignity of the body; and their intercourse with 
one another and with the king was regulated by the most precise forms 
of parliamentary etiquette. The subjects of deliberation were referred 
to a committee from each order, who, after conferring together, 
reported to their several departments. It was in the power of any 
member to defeat the passage of a bill, by opposing to it bis aesfo or 
dissent formally registered to that effect. He might even intei'pose 
his negative on the proceedings of the house; and thus put a stop to 
the prosectition of all further business during the session. During the 
interval of the sessions of the legislature a committee of two froin 'eaeh 
de^rtment was appointed to preside over public afiairs, particiilatly 
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ia regard to the revenue and the security of justice ; with authority 
to convoke a Cortes extraordinary, whenever the exigency might 
demand it. 

The Cortes exercised the highest functions, whether of a delibera¬ 
tive, legislative, or judicial nature. It had a right to be consulted on 
all matters of importance; especially on those of peace or war. No 
law was valid, no tax could be imposed without its consent; and it 
carefully provided for the application of the revenue to its destined 
uses. It determined the succession to the crown; removed obnoxious 
ministers; reformed the household and domestic expenditure of the 
monardi; and exercised the power in the most unreserved manner of 
withholding supplies, tis well as of resisting what it regarded as an 
encroachment on tlie liberties of the nation. 

The governments of Valencia and Catalonia were administered 
independent of each other long after they had been consolidated into 
one monarchy, but they bore a very near resemblance to the constitu¬ 
tion of Aragon. The city of Barcelona, which originally gave its name 
to the county of which it was the capital, was distinguished from a 
very cjirly period by ample municipal privileges. Under the Aragonese 
monarchs, Bjircelona so well profited by the liberal administration 
of its rulers as to have reached a degree of prosperity rivalling that of 
any of the Italian republics. She divided with them the lucrative 
commerce with Alexandriii, and her port, thronged with foreigners 
from every nation, became a principal emporium in the Mediterranean 
for the spices, drugs, perfumes, and other rich commodities of the East, 
whence they were difiused over the interior of Spain, and the European 
CQutineut. Her consuls and her commercial factories were established 
in every considerable port in the Mediterranean and in the north of 
Europe. The natural products of her soil, and her various domestic 
fi|brics, supplied her with abundant articles of export. Fine wool was 
imported by the merchants of this city in considerable quantities from 
England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and returned there 
manufactured into cloth; an exchange of commodities the reverse of 
that existing between the two countries at the present day. The 
wealth which flowed in upon Barcelona, and the result of the activity 
and enterprise w'hich the merchants of the place exhibited, was evinced 
by the numerous public works in which it set an example to all Europe. 
Strangers who visited Spain in the fourteenth aSld fifteenth centuries, 
expatiate on the magnificence of this city, its commodious private 
edifices^ the cleanliness of its streets and public squares, and on the 
amenity of its gardens and cultivated environs. 

But the peculiar glory of Barcelona was the freedom of its muni¬ 
cipal institutions. The government consisted of a senate or council of 
one hundred, and a body of corregidores or counsellors, vmying at times 
from four to six in number; the former entrusted with the legislative, 
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•construction of useful works, or the encouragera|nt (Sf such connher;^ 
cial adventurers as were too hazardous or expensive for ir^diriduid 
enterprise. The professors of the different art% as the' trades ill*ete 
called, organized into guilds or companies, constituted, so many' ini^- 
pendent associations, whose members were eligHWe to the ^highest 
municipal offices. And such was the importance attached to tl^fese 
offices, tliat the nobility in many instances, resigning the privileges of 
their rank, a necessary preliminary, was desirous of being Enrolled 
among the candidates for them. 

Under the influence of these democratic institutions, the burghers 
of Barcelona, and, indeed, of Catalonia in general, which enjoyed 
moiie or less of a similar freedom, assumed a haughty independence of 
character, beyond what existed among the same class in other parts of 
Spain; and this, combined with the martial daring fostered by a life 
of maritime adventure and warfare, made them impatient, not foerely 
of oppression, but of contradiction on the part of their sovemigns, 
who have experienced more frequent and more sturdy resistance from 
this part of their dominions than from any other*. Navogiers, the 
Venetian ambassador to Spain early in the sixteenth century, although 
a republican himself, was so struck with what he deemed the insub¬ 
ordination of the Barcclonians, that he asserts, “The inhabitants have 
^^o many privileges that the king scarcely retains any authority ofer 
them; their liberty,” he adds, “should rather go by the name of 
licentiousness.” One example among many, may be given of the 
tenacity with which they adhered to their most inconsiderable 
immunities. 

Ferdinand I., in 1416, being desirous, in consequence of the 
exhausted state of the finances on his coming to the throne, to evade 
the payment of a cer^in tax or subsidy, commonly paid by the kings 
of Aragon to the city of Barcelona, sent for the president of the 
Council, John Fiveller, to require the consent of that body to this 

1 Barcelona revolted, and was twice be- of the most important oventa in tho early part 
flieged bv the royal arma under John II,, of eighteenth century. The late king of 
taltce 'Undor Philip IV,, pi'ice under Charles S^illn, Ferdinand VII., also hadoccasiou to 
II., and twice under Philip V. On the lust of feel Umt the independent spirit of the Catalans 
these ocdwiom {*.». 1714), it held out against did not become extinct with their aoeieni can* 
ert^hined forces of France and Spain stitution.tuid every regency since bis death has 
dnder Marshal Berwick, and tho siege is one been taught the same lesson. 
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ordered the patriot to with- 
diatV a^pther.*a|>attment5 where hfi remaine*m ranch uncertainty 
\"as to ttoeonasqu^es of his temefity. But the king was dissuaded 
" Jxdtti yloldnt measures, if he ever contemplated them, by the reprcsen- 
intion'df his mourtiers, who warned him not to reckon too much on 
th^ patience of the people, who bore small affection to his person, 
•from ^e little fadSiliarity with which he had treated them, in compa- 
ri«€k» >yith their preceding monarchs, and who were already in arms 
to protect their magistrate. In consequence of these suggestions, 
Ji’erdiinihnd deemed it prudent to release the councillor, and withdrew 
abruptly from the city on the ensuing day, disgusted at the ill-success 
of his enterprise. 

Such, in the earlier stages of Spanish history, were the free con¬ 
stitutions of Castile and Aragon; but when these two kingdom%jvere 
united into one great monarchy, it became the settled policy of the 
sovereigns to destroy all the institutions by which the liberties of tlie 
people were secured. As the power of the Mohammedans grew 
w'eaker, the kings of Castile had less reason to grant municipal privi¬ 
leges on condition of defending the frontiers, and their nobles, conti¬ 
nually . ngaged in mutual dissensions, were unable to check the 
^roads of the crown on their aristocratic privileges. The nobles of 
Aragon indeed were always ready to combine in a common cause, 
and it tvas aptly said by one of the monarchs, in reference to these 
two aristocracies, that it was equally difficult to divide the nobles of 
Aragon and to unite those of Castile. But union availed little to the 
Aragonese nobles, when the scat of government was placed beyomi 
the sphere of their influence, and when Castilian armies were ready 
to crush the first appearance of insurrection. It is also to be 
remarked, though rather in anticipation of what we shall have to 
discuss hereafter, that the conquest of America not merely gave the 
kings of Spain vast supplies of gold, without their being compelled 
to have recourse to their parliaments or cortes, but it also enabled 


them to create many lucrative monopolies, for which the Spanish 
nobles bartered the privileges of their order and the rights of the 
people. There is a closer connexion between freedom of trade and 
freedom of institution than k generally inmgined; every protected 
interest exists at the expense W all the other classes of the commu¬ 
nity, aud being itself based on injustice, must connive at injustice in 
others. Prosq>ective loss, however great, is constantly hazai-ded by the 
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ignOYant and unthinking for immediate gain, however email, and it 
was this selfish folly which mainly enabled the Austrian line of 
Spanish monarchs to overthrow the ancient constitution of their 
country, and to render Spain a memorable and sad example of the 
great truth, that a land of monopoly soon becomes a land of slavery, 
and eventually a land of misery. 


Section XII .—State of Western Europe at the mnmeiwemmt of 

the Fourteenth Century, 

% 

Rodolph of Hapsburgh had no sooner obtained possession of the 
empiTv than he resolved to strengthen the sover^gn authority, by 
annexing some of the great fiefs to the crown. The usurpation of the 
duchy of Austria by Ottokar, king of Bohemia, afiorded him a pretext 
for interfering in the disposal of that province ; he defeated Ottokar, 
and deprived him not only of Austria, but also of Styria, yarinthia, 
and Carniola, which were formed into a new principality, and the 
investiture given to Albert, the emperors son (a.d. 1282), who 
founded the imperial house of Austria. 

But while the emperor’s authority was extended in Germany, it 
was almost unknown in Italy, where the republican cities generally 
withdrew even nominal allegiance from their former masters. Of 
these commercial states Venice was the most important. This city had 
been originally founded by some refugees who sought shelter in the 
islands and lagoons of the Adriatic, from the ferocity of the Huns 
(a.d. 452); but it first rose into importance under the doge Pierre 
Urseolo II. (a.d. 992), who obtained freedom of commerce for his 
fellow-citizens from the Byzantine emperor and the sultan of Egypt, 
and subjected the maritime cities of Istria and Dalmatia. In the wars 
between the empire and the papacy, they had generally supported the 
latter; Pope Alexander III., as a rew'ard for their services, conferred 
on them the sovereignty of the Adriatic, and hence arose the singular 
Ceremony of celebrating annually a mystic marriage between that sea 
and the Venetian doge. The crusades tended greatly to extend the 
power of the republic, especially the fourth, in which, as we have 
already stated, the Greek empire was dismembered. On this occasion, 
the Venetians received from their allies several maritime cities in 
Dalmatia, Albania, Epirus, and Greece, the islands of Crete, Corfu, 
Cephalonia, and several others in the Ionian cluster. 

But the increasing wealth of Venice led to a fatal change in its 
political constitution. The government was originally democratic, the 
power of the doge being limited by a council, who were freely chosen 
by the citizens. Several tumults at these elections furnished the doge, 
Peter Grandenigo, with an excuse for proposing a law abrogating 
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annual elections, and rendering the dignity of councillor hereditary in 
the families of those who were at the period members of the legislative 
assembly (a.d. 1208). This establishment of a close aristocracy led to 
seteral revolts, of which that headed by Tiepolo was the most remark¬ 
able (a.I). 1310). After a fierce battle within the city, the insurgents 
were routed; ten inquisitors were chosen to investigate the conspiracy, 
and this commission was soon rendered permanent under the name of 
the Council of Ten, the most formidable tribunal ever founded to 
support aristocratic tyranny. 

Genoa, like Venice, owed its prosperity to its extensive commerce, 
which flourished i^ spite of the several political convulsions that agi¬ 
tated the republic. The Genoese embraced the cause of the Greek 
emperors, and helped them to regain Constantinople. Their services 
were rewarded by the cession of Caffa, Azov, and other ports on the 
Black Sea, through which they opened a lucrative trade with China 
and India. They obtained also Smyrna, and Pera, a suburb of Con¬ 
stantinople, together with several important islands in the Archipelago. 
Nor W'ere they less successful in extending their power in Italy and 
the western Mediterranean, though they had to contend against 
powerful rivals in the citizens of Pisa. The mutual jealousies of 
these republics, and the anxiety of both to possess the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia, led to a long and sanguinary war. It ended 
(a.d. 1290) in the complete overthrow of the Pisans, whose commerce 
was annihilated by the loss of the island of Elba, and the destruction 
of the ports of Pisa and Leghorn. 

Ch:.rles of Anjou did not long enjoy the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. His subjects justly hated him for the murder of Conradin, 
and tlie insolence of the French soldiery confirmed their aversion. 
An atrocious insult oftered to a Sicilian lady, provoked the celebrated 
insurrection, commonly called the Sicilian Vespers' (a.d. 1282), in 
which all tlie French residents in Sicily were massacred, with the 
exception of William Parcellet, whose virtues honorably distinguished 
him from his countrymen. The islanders placed themselves under 
the protection of the king of Aragon, and Charles, though aided by 
the pope, was unable to regain his authority over them. 

Pope Martin, who was warmly attached to Charles of Anjou, 
excommunicated the king of Aragon, and placed his kingdom under 
an interdict; and, finding these measures ineffectual, he preached a 
crusade gainst him, and gave the investiture of his states to the 
•jQjinnt of Valois, second son of the king of France. He prockimed 

’■K 


' The evening prayers in tlie Catholic rians describe this inasi!>acre as Uie result of a 
Church are callM Vespers, and the revolt deep and long-planned conspiracy; but it is 
tidmiDenoed as the congregations were as- much more lihely to have been simply a vtd- 
Mmhling, at Pidenuo for the evening senice, den outbreak of j^pular indignation, 
during the festival of Easier. Some hlsto- 
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Charles of Anjou champion of the Holy Church, and declared that 
this sanguinary tyrant was a prince chosen by God himself. The 
pope, who thus bestowed crowns, and exonerated subjects from their 
allegiance, was unable to maintain himself in his own capital; and, 
while he hoped to humble kings, could not enforce the obedience of 
the Roman citizens. But this is not the only instance of a similar 
anomaly in the history of the papiSte^ Peter of Aragon, feigning 
obedience, exchanged his title of kihyiror that of a simple knight, 
retaining, however, all the power of royalty; but dreading the suc¬ 
cours that the king of France sent to his uncle more than the papal 
menaces, he sought out means of gaining time to organize the defence 
of Sicily. Knowing the vain-glorious disposition of his rival, Peter 
propose d ihat Charles and he, with a hundred knights at each side, 
should decide their respective titles in a combat, near Bordeaux. The 
Muke of Anjou, elated by the hopes of a duel with a prince who 
added to his modest title, “ Knight of Aragon,” the sounding designa¬ 
tions, “ Lord of the Seas, and Father of Tliree Kings,” accepted the 
terms; and, while he prepared for the expected field, neglected his 
preparations for war. Martin fulminated against the duel, single 
combats being forbidden by the Church; but Peter bad never intended 
to expose himself to the chance, and on the appointed day, Charles 
discovered, from the non-appearance of his adversary, that he had 
been baffled by superior policy, perhaps we should rather say, perfidy, 

Martin more than shared the indignation of his favourite ; he 
renewed the preaching of the crusade against Peter, granting to all 
who fought in the papal cause the same indulgences assigned to those 
who joined in the expeditions for the recovery of Palestine; and he 
sent ambassadors urging the French king to hasten the invasion of 
Aragon. It is not easy to conceive how monarchs could be blind to 
the consequences of accepting these proffered crowns; they thus 
recognised the principle of the pope’s right to depose sovereigns, and 
sanctioned a power which might at any time be employed against 
themselves or their successor’s. But the lessons of'prudence ai*e slow 
in penetrating hearts fascinated by ambition or fanaticism. 

The anathemas of Martin did not deprive Peter of his crown; 
they scarcely even checked the current of his fortunes. All bis sub¬ 
jects, clergy, nobles, and commons, ostentatiously displayed their 
attachment to their sovereign, and laughed the papal decrees to scorn. 
The Aragonese admiral defeated the fleet of the duke of Anjou 
within sight of Naples, and made his son, Charles the Lame, a pri¬ 
soner (a.d. 1284). This scion of a detested race would not have 
escaped the fury of the Messenians, who wished to sacrifice him in 
revenge for the murder of Conradin, only for the generous interfer¬ 
ence of Queen Constance, Manfred’s daughter, who rescued him from 
the fury of the populace, and sent him for security to Catalonia. 
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Chilfeilrof Anjou did not long survive this calamity; the remembrance 
of hik; former triumphs and prosperity, his pride, his contempt for 
hii,„ka!eraies, and shame for having been baffled by policy, aggra- 
vateii the mortification of a defeat which he no longer had power to 
retrieve. 


Spain continued divided into several small kingdoms, Christian 
and Mohammedan. To the belonged Navarre, Aragon, and 

Castile, of which the two last were gradually extending themselves at 
the expense of their Mohammedan neighbours. The Castilian mo¬ 
narch, Alphonso I., captured Madrid and Toledo (a.d. 1085); he 
would probably have expelled the Moors from Spain, had not a new 
burst of fanaticism in Africa supplied the Mohammedans with hordes 
of enthusiastic defenders in the moment of danger. The Moors not 
only recovered their strength, but became so formidable, that Pope 
Innocent III. published a crusade against them. A numerous Chris¬ 
tian army assembled on the confines of Castile and Andalusia; they 
encountered their enemies near the city of Ubeda, and inflicted on 
them a defeat, from which the Spanish Mohammedans never recovered 
(a.d. 1212). Ferdinand III., king of Castile and Leon, profited by 
the weakness of the Moors, subdued the little kingdoms of Cordova, 
Murcia, and Seville (a.d. 1256), so that the Mohammedans were 
reduced to a single kingdom of Granada. 

The crusades in Spain led to the foundation of a new kingdom in 
Europe. Henry of Burgundy, a member of the royal family of 
France, was so eminently distinguished by his valour in the Moham¬ 
medan wars, Alphonso VI., king of Castile, gave him his daughter 
in marriage, with the investiture of the country of Portugal as her 
dowry. Henry enlarged his territory at the expense of the Moham¬ 
medans, hut his fame was eclipsed by that of his son Alphonso, whom 
his soldiers proclaimed king on the glorious field of battle in which 
the power of the Mohammedans was destroyed (a.d. 1139). To 
secure his new royalty, Alphonso placed himself and his kingdom 
under the protection of the Holy See, and declared himself a liege 
subject of the pope. His successors found the Poman pontifis by no 
means slow in availing themselves of the power thus ceded to them; 
several violent struggles were made by the kings to free themselves 
from the yoke, but the power of the popes prevailed, and a treaty 
was concluded, by which the Portuguese clergy were secured in exten- 
; Sive possessions, almost royal privileges, and a complete exemption 
'^^m secular jurisdiction (a.d. 1289). 

As the governments of France and England began to assume a 
stable form, rivalry arose between the two nations, which led to a long 
series of sanguinary wars. From the time of Capet's usurpation, the 
policy of the French kings had been to lessen the power of the great 
feudatories: and it was a perilous error in Pliilip I. to sanction the 
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duke of Normandy’s conquest of England, for he thus perinitte4>||il 
vassal, already dangerous, to become his rival sovereign. The da^^ 
was greatly increased when Louis VII, divorced his faithlessly wile 
Eleanor, the heiress to the provinces of Guienne, Poitou, and GasCjWilf. 
She married Henry II., king of England, and thus enabled him 
her inheritance to that of the PJantagenets in France, which 
the duchies of Normandy and the counties of Anjou aad Maine 
(a.d. 1152). The vassal was now more powerful than his sovereign;; 
the throne of France indeed would scarcely have been secure,.had nqt 
the family disputes of the Plantagenets, secretly fomented by the 
wicked Eleanor, caused Henry's sons to revolt against their indulgent 
father, and brought that able sovereign with sorrow to his grave. 
Philip Augustus was the founder of the greatness of the French 
monarchy. . The Plantagenets of England sank rapidly before hi? 
superior talents. Richard I. was nothing more than a brave warrior, 
and unable to compete with the policy of his rival; his successor, 
John, was neither a soldier nor a statesman; he provoked the resent«o 
meat of all his subjects, and while assailed in England by the discon* 
tented barons, and menaced abroad by the pope, he "was deprived of 
most of his continental dominions by the w'atchful king of Fmnee. 
Philip's neighbours, and many of his vassals, were alarmed at the 
vast increase of his power after his conquest of the Norman provinces; 
they formed a league against him, but at the battle of Bouvines 
(a.d. 1214), he triumphed over the united forces of the Germans, the 
English, and the Flemings, and by this victory secured the possession 
of his acquisitions. 

After the death of Nicholas (a.d, 1292), the papacy, as if ex* 
liausted by its own excesses, seemed to have fallen into a lethargy. 
The Holy See remained vacant for two years and three months; an 
intervals which the heads of the Church miglit have improved to 
accommodate the ecclesiastical system to the improved state of in^el* 
ligence, and the consequent changes in the wants and wishes,.of 
Europe. But, ia an evil hour, they had adopted the doctrine of infej- 
libility, and believed themselves bound to keep their system stationary 
while everything around was in progress. In a former £^e the papacy 
had taken the lead \n the advancement of intelligence; the clergy and 
the friars were the missionaries of knowledge; but the Church hud 
now fiiUen into the rear; kings, not pontiffs, were the patrons of 
learning; in the new contest between the spiritual and temporal 
powers, we shall find the latter conquering, because on their side 
were ranged all who took share in the advancement of civUimti|m. 
Intelligence, emancipated from the cloister, found a temporary atidde 
in the pdace, and finally spread even to the cottage; the popes became 
its enemies from the moment it quitted their protection, bnt liiey 
were necessarily vanquished in the struggle; one age beheld inonar<?JiS 
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despise the deposing power, the next witnessed the pope’s authority a 
mockery, and his rery name a reproach in one-half of Europe. 

The Tacancy in the papacy became the signal for civil wars in 
Rome, and throughout Italy superstition attributed these calamities 
to the cardinals, who left the Church without a head: an insane hermit 
Itimulated the populace to menace them with death unless they pro¬ 
ceeded to an election, and they chose a. feeble, ignorant, old fanatic, 
who took the name of Celestine IV. Though destitute of any other 
qualification, Celestine had at least the pride of a pontiff,—the bridle 
of the ass, on which, with blasphemous imitation, he made his public 
entry into Aquila, was held by tw'o kings, Charles II., the perjured 
sOverei^ of Naples, and his son Charles Martel, nominal king of 
Hungary. But the cardinals soon became weary of an idiot monk 
forced upon them by an insane hermit; Benedict Cajetan worked 
upon the weak mind of Celestine to resign a dignity which he was 
unable to maintain, and, having previously gained the suffrages of the 
college, ascended the throne under the name of Boni^ce VIII.^ In 
its altered circumstances, the papacy thus found a ruler who had forti¬ 
tude and courage sufficient to maintain its pretensions against the 
kings who had now begun to discover their rights; but the defeat of 
the pontiff added one to the many examples that history affords of 
the failure of antiquated pretensions when opposed to common sense 
and common honesty. 


Section Pontificate of Boniface VIII, 

Most historians assert that Boniface had recourse to very treacherous 
artifices, in order to obtain the resignation of Celestine: however this 
may he, the abdicated pontiff was immediately shut up in a prison, 
lest his scruples, or his remorse, should trouble his successor. Boni¬ 
face, to the ambition and despotic character of Gregory VII., added a 
more crafty manner, and more dissimulation, than had been recently 
seen in the chair of St. Petei. He aspired to universal sovereignty 
over ecclesiastics, princes, and nations; and he diligently sought out 
means for rendering them submissive to his laws. Aware that it 
would be impossible to revive the crusading passion in Europe, he 
resolved to make the recovery of Palestine a pretext for interfering in 
the quarrels of sovereigns. He wrote to Philip the Fair, king of 
Frknce, to Edward I. of England, and to Adolphus, emperor of 
pezmany, commanding them, under pain of excommunication, to 

* AbnoM the only thing memorable in the reth to the place where it now stamls, that it 
ppntifiogte of Celestine, is the fahled miracle should not bo poUnted by Ute Saracens. This 
of the Chapel of Uoretto, which was said to absurd sfcoiy was long credited by tlie Roman* 
Mee bebh twniqKMrted by uigels from Nasa. ’ ists, but it is now derided even in Italy. 
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aoeonmiodate their difTerences; and he mediated a peace between the 
sovereigns of France and Aragon. 

James, king of Aragon, anxious to conciliate the pope, resigned 
his pretensions to Sicily; but the islanders, detasting the house of 
Anjou, and despising the commands of a sovereign who had so weekly 
abandoned his rights, crowned Frederic, the brother of James, f|: 
Palermo, and expelled the papal legates. Excommunications wec& 
fulminated against the Sicilians, and the sovereign of their ehpiee; 
even the feeble James was induced to arm against his brother, anil 
aid in his expulsion from the island; and this violation of natuia! 
ties was rewarded by the cession of Sardinia and Corsica, over which 
the pope had not a shadow of right. But the ambition of Boniface 
was not, limited to bestowing islands and Italian principalities; he 
resolved to estaldish his authority over the most powerful soverdgas 
of Europe. 

Philip the Fair was one of the most able monarchs in Obru^endoiii; 
resolute in establishing his influence over the great vassals of the 
crown, he strengthened himself by the support of his people, attd 
resolved that the nobles and the clergy should from henceforth, form 
classes of his subject. Feudal anarchy disappeared, and equal juris¬ 
diction was extended over all ranks; the lower classes were delivered 
from the most galling burdens of vassalage, and the despotism of the 
sovereign became a bles,sing to tlie nation. In the midst of his career 
he received an embassy from the pope, commanding him to spare a 
conquered vassal, to abstain from taxing the clergy, and to submit his 
disputes witli the count of Flanders to the arbitration of the Holy 
See. Philip spurned these demands, upon which the pope issued the 
celebrated bull, called, from the words with which it commences^ 
Cienvis hicox^ excommunicating the kings who should levy ecclesias¬ 
tical subsidies, and the priests who should pay them, and withdrawing 
the clergy from the jurisdiction of lay tribunals. 

This attempt to establish a theocracy, independent of monarchy, 
excited general indignation. In England, Edward ordered his judges 
to admit no causes in which ecclesiastics were the complaimuits, hut 
to try every suit brought iigainst them, averring that those who refused 
to contribute to the support of the stale, had no claim to the proted^ 
tion of the law. This expedient succeeded, and the English cedcsiaif* 
tics hasted to pay their subsidies, without further compulsion. PKil^ 
the Fair exhibited even more vigour; he issued an edict pfoh%ititi|g 
the export of gold, silver, jewels, provisions, or munitions war, 
witlmut a licence; and he forbade foreign merchants to 
themselves in bis dominions. Boniface, aware that these 
Would destroy the revenue which the court of Rome derived, 
Franco, remonstrated in urgent terms, explained away the ^Cit- 
sive parts of his formm* bull, and offered several advantages to the 
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kiuig, if he would modify his edicts. Philip allowed himself to be 
persuaded; the bull Clericis latcos was rendered less stringent: Louis 
iXt was canonized, and Philip could boast of having a saint for an 
ancestor; finally, the pope promised that he would support Charles of 
as a candidate for the empire. Dazzled by these boons, the 
French monarch accepted the arbitration of the pope, in his disputes 
with the king of England and the count of Flanders. But Boniface, 
to his astonishment, decided that Guienne should be restored to 


Englcmd, that all his former possessions should be given back to the 
count of Flanders, and that Philip himself should undertake a new 
(iruSride. When this unjust sentence was read in the presence of the 
Flench court by the bishop of Durham, Edward’s ambassador, the 
iking listened to it with a smile of contempt; but the count of Artois, 
enrji^ed at such insolence, snatched the bull, tore it in. pieces, and 
flung the fragments into the fire. This was the only answer returned t 
PhiUp, heedless of the pope’s anger, renewed the war. 

Boniface V III. little dreamed that Philip’s resistance would he so 
energetic, or of such dangerous example: but he prepared for the 
coming struggle, by securing his authority in Italy, and especially in 
Borne, where the papal power had been long controlled by the factious 
nobles. Immediately after his elevation to the pontificate, he had 
caused himself to be elected senator, but the Gbibeliiues rendered the 


dignity of such a magistrate very precarious; it was necessary to 
destroy them, and in this instance personal vengeance was united to 
the projc{'#s of ambition. The leaders of the Ghibelline faction at 
Borne were the illustrious family of the Colonna; two cardinals of 
that name had strenuously resisted the abdication of Celestine, and 
had long been marked out as victims. Under the pretext of their 
alliance with the kings of Sicily and Aragon, they were summoned 
to appemr before the papal tribunal; but justly dreading that their 
doom was predetermined, they fled to their castles, protesting against 
the sentence of him whom they denied to be a legitimate pope. 
Boniface hurled the most terrible anathemas against them, declaring 
|hem infamous, excommunicate, and incaptible of any public charge, 


lb the fourth generation: he devoted them to the fires of the Jnquisi- 
rion, arid preached a crusade for their destruction. Intimidated for a 
mbinent, the Colonnas submitted, and surrendered their town of Pales- 
AH a pledge of their fidelity. No sooner was Boniface master of 
this fStronghold, than, regardless of his oaths, he levelled the fortress 
ground, forbade it to be rebuilt, renewed his persecutions 
the 0^^ and compelled them to fly from Italy. They 
SpU^t shelter at the court of France, where they were hospitably 


leaved .by Phi^ who thus gave a signal proof of his independence 

his, generosity. 

Sfete was alaxmed, but not dismayed; he resolved ^to lull the 
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kiiig% vigilance by etimulating his ambition: for this purpose he. 
proposed to dethrone Albert, emperor of Germany, and give the 
crown to Charles of Valois, whom he had already created imperial 
vicar, and captain-general of the Holy Church. Philip turned a d^f 
eat to this tempting proposal; he even entered into alliance with 
Albert, and cemented the union by giving his sister in marriage to the 
emperor's son, Rodolph, duke of Austria. Boniface was enraged by 
this disappointment, but his attention was diverted by the institution 
of a Jubilee to mark the commencement of a new century (a.d. 1300)<( 
He published a bull, promising full pardon and remission of all sins 
to those who, being confessed and penitent, should visit the tombs of 
the apostles at Rome, during fifteen days. Multitudes of pilgrims, 
anxious t\» obtain the benefits of the crusades, without the perils of 
war, flocked to the city, and by their liberal expenditure, greatly 
enriched the Romans. This profitable contrivance was renewed by 
the successors of Boniface, at intervals of fifty years, and proved to be 
an eflbcacious means of recruiting the papal treasury. 

Scarcely had the Jubilee terminated, when the disputes between the 
pope and the king of France were revived, in consequence of the rival 
claims for supremacy, between the archbishop and the viscount of 
Narbonne. The king supported his vassal; the prelate appealed to 
the pope, and Boniface promptly responded to the call. A legate was 
sent to Philip, and the choice of an ambassador was almost a decla¬ 
ration of war. The pope's messenger was the bishop of Paraiers, a 
rebellious subject, whose treasons were notorious, and whose insolence 
to his sovereign excited general indignation. The seditious prelate 
was driven from the court; but the king instead of bringing him to 
trial, complained to his metropolitan, the archbishop of Narbonne, 
and demanded justice. Boniface addressed an insolent bull to the 
king, summoned the French bishops to meet at Rome, to consult 
respecting the doom that should be pronounced on their sovereign, 
and invited Philip himself to he present at this unprecedented 
conclave. But the king, supported by the legists or professors of the 
law, a body rising rapidly into importance, defied the papal power and 
appealed to the good sense of his people. Boniface had sent a buHj 
known in history by the name of Ausettlia fd%\ to France, in which alt 
the delinquencies of Philip, not only towards the Church, but every 
class of his subjects, were portrayed with apparent moderation, bul 
with great vigour and eloquence. Peter Flotte, the royal chancellor, 
presented an abridgment of this document to the great council hf the 
nation, craftily culling out those passages in which the papal preten* 
sions were mpst offensively put forward. This document called “ the 
little bull," was as follows;— 


^ son;” ti;e von&i trith which it commenced. 
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Boniface, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to Philip, 
Idlig of the Pranks. Pear God and keep his commandments. We 
iiS^SSwi' jou to know that you are subject to us in temporal as well 
In spiritual affairs; that the appointment to benefices and pre- 
iNlms belongs not to you; that if you have kept benefices vacant, the 
pl^fits must be reserved for the legal successors; and if you have 
b^towed any benefice, we declare the appointment invalid, and revoke 
it if executed. Those who oppose this judgment shall be deemed 
heietics.” 


' < -Philip ordered this declaration to be publicly burned, and he 
publiiUed a memorable reply, which, however, was probably never sent 
to 'Borne. It is a very remarkable proof of the decline of the papal 
power, that such a manifesto should be issued, and presented to the 
States-general of France, as their monarch’s answer to the supreme 
pontiff. The letter of the king is thus given by historians:— 

Philip, by the grace of God, king of the French, to Boniface, 
claiming to be pope, little or no greeting. May it please your sublime 
stupidity to learn, that we are subject to no person in temporal affairs; 
that the bestowing of fiefs and benefices belongs to us by right of our 
crown; that the disposal of the revenues of vacant sees is part of our 
pferogative; that our decrees in this respect are valid both for the 
past and for the future; and that -we will support, with all our might, 
those on whom we have bestowed, or shall bestow benefices. Those 


who'Oppose this judgment shall be deemed fools or idiots." 

The manifestoes sent to Rome by the three orders of the States- 
general, the nobles, the clergy, and the commons, are of greater im¬ 
portance to the historian than “the little bull" or the roy:*l replj’’. 
That of the French barons was addressed to the college of cardinals; 
it openly accused the pope of having perilled the unity of the Church 
by his extravagant ambition, and it denied in the strongest terms, his 
right to appellate jurisdiction over the kingdom of France. The 
dergy addressed Boniface himself in a measured and respectful tone, 
but they declared that they had taken a new oath to their sovereign, 
thW they would maintain the independence of his crown. The decla¬ 
ration of the commons has not l^en preserved, but like that of the 
nobles, it appears to have been addressed to the college of cardinals. 
Ttife court of Rome was alarmed, letters of explanation were sent to 
the different orders, but the pope declared he would not write to the 
king, whom he considered subject to the sentence of excommunication, 
iv Whilst Boniface VIII. was thus engaged with France and its 
f ruler, he did not lose sight of his pretensions over other kingdoms. 
!|S<lward of England, having overcome the feudal turbulence of his 
yasstils, was about to undcrhike the conquest of Scotland, when the 
Holy ^e forbade the enterprise. Edward in reply traced his right to 
Scoriand, up to the age of the prophet Samuel, and a synod of the 
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pBgfiah clergy declared, that tlie claims of their scv^ei^ii&*e‘letter 
fouuided: ihaii &ose of the pontiff. A legate, hy contpa:^ w Bonifeice, 
laboured to pacify Hungary, which was divided between the grahd^n 
of Charles the Lame, king of Napld| and Andrew the'^Venetiai^. 
On the death of the latter prince, the |lungarian barons, fearing the 
loss of their liberties under a king imposed upon them by the Church, 
elected for their sovereign the son of the king of Bavaria, and he was 
solemnly crowned by the archbishop of Colreza. The pope wrote 
fierce denunciations against the election, and even commanded the 
king of Bavaria to dethrone his own son. But though Hungary 
refused submission, the obedience of Spain consoled the pontiff; he 
declared the marriage of Sancho the Brave valid, after his death, and 
in consequence of this decision, Ferdinand IV., the eldest son of that 
monaixh, was permitted to retain tlie kingdom of Castile. 

Though Philip had ordered that the goods of all the clergy who 
quitted the kingdom should be confiscated, many of the ])relates, 
braving the penalty, proceeded to the court of Rome. Conscious that this 
disobedience portended a struggle between the spiritual and temporal 
power, the French king took the unexpected precaution of denouncing 
the horrors of the Inquisition, and thus representing royalty as the 
shield of the people against the tyranny of the priesthood. Bonifatie, 
encouraged by the presence of the French bishops, yielded to the 
impetuosity of his passions, and issued the famous bull Unam san^larriy 
in which the claims of the papacy to rmiverssil dominion are INited 
with more strength and precision tlian the court of Rome had yet 
venturecl to use. After this document had been sanctioned by the 
council, a legate was sent to France, wdiosc instructions contained 
the demand that the king should not oppose the prelates who wished 
to travel, the dispostil of benefices by the Holy See, or the entrance of 
legates into his kingdom; that he should not confiscate the properties 
of ecclesiastics, nor bring them to trial, before civil courts; that the 
king shouil appear in person at Rome, and answer the charge of 
having burned a bull sealed with the effigies of the holy apostles; 
and finally, that he should recompense the losses occasioned by the 
depreciation of the currency, and abandon the city of Lyons to its 
archbishop, as an ecclesiastical fief. Philip the Fair, undaunted by 
the threat of excommunication, peremptorily rejected all these demands, 
and in his turn caused Boniface to be accused by William de Nogaret, 
the royal advocate, of usurpation, heresy, and simony. The advocate 
required that a general council should be summoned to investigate 
these charges, and tliat the pope should be detained in prison until 
his guilt or innocence should be decided. 

Boniface was now seriously alarmed; when he ascended the 
throne, Celestine had declared “This cardinal, who stole like a fox into 

chair of St. Peter, will have the reign of a Hon, and the end of a 
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hS '^ldftce in tlie straggle with the king of France tended to 
realize both pradiptions. But it was necessary to obtain allies, and 
Frederick, king of Sicily, was won over to declare himself a vassal 
j of the Holy See, by obtaining the recognition of his royal title, and 
absolution from the many anathemas hurled against him. The Em¬ 
peror Albert was similarly prevailed upon to recognise the extravagant 
pretensions of the papacy, on obtaining a bull confirming his election; 
he even issued letters patent confessing that the imperial power was a 
boon conferred at the pleasure of the Holy See. Thus strengthened, 
Boniface laid aside all appearance of moderation, and solemnly excom¬ 
municated the contumacious king of France. 

I'hilip on the other hand assembled the states of his realm at the 
Louvre, and presented to them a new act of accusation against Boni¬ 
face, in which he was charged with the most detestable and unnatural 
crimes. It was voted that an appeal should be made to a new pope 
and a general council, and so general was the disapprobation of the 
pontiflTs ambitious schemes, that the greater part of the French eccle¬ 
siastical dignitaries, including nine cardinals, sent in their adhesion to 
the appeal. 

Boniface met the storm with firmness; he replied to the charges 
lirged against him with more temper than could have been anticipated, 
but he secretly prepared a bull of excommunication, depriving Philip 
of his throne, and anathematizing his posteirty to the fourth genera- 
iioif.'' This finnl hurst of hostility was delayed until the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember (a i>. 1308), when the Romish church celebrates the nativity 
of the blessed Virgin, and Boniface awaited the day in the city of 
Anagni. 

On the eve of the Virgin’s nativity the pope had retired to rest, 
having arranged his plans of vengeance for the following day; he was 
suddenly roused by cries of “Long live Philip ! Death to Boniface 1” 
Nogaret, at the command of the king of France, had eo^ed Anagni 
with three hundred cavaliers, and being joined by some of the towns¬ 
men, was forcing his way into the palace. Sciarra Colonna and 
Nogaret rushed together into the chamber of Boniface; they found 
the old man clothed in his pontifical robes, seated on his throne, 
waiting their approach with unshaken dignity. They made Kim their 
prisoner, and prepared for his removal to France until a general 
council. But Nogaret having unwisely delayed three days at Anagni, 
the. citizens and the neighbouring peasants united to liberate the 
pontiff; Colonna and his French allies were forced to abandon their 
prey, and could only save their lives by a rapid flight. Boniface 
l^astened to Rome; but fatigue, anxiety, and vexation, brought on a 
violent fever, which soon put an end to his troubled life. 

The reign of Boniface was fatal to the papal power; he exaggerated 
its pretensions at the moment when the world had begun to discover 
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the weakness of its claims; in the attempt to extend his influence 
fiirther than any of his predecessors, l^e exhausted the sources of his 
strength, and none of his successors, however ardent, ventured to 
revive pretensions which had excited so many wars, shed so much 
blood, and dethroned so many kings. The priesthood and the empire, 
fatigued by so long and disastrous a struggle, desired tranquillity, but 
tranquillity was for the court of Rome a political death. The illusion 
of its own omnipotence vanished with the agitations by which it had 
been produced, and new principles of action began to be recognised in 
its policy. 

The death of Boniface marks an important era in the history of 
poperv; from this time wc shall see it concentrating its strength, and 
husbanding its resources; fighting only on the defensive, it no longer 
provokes rhe hostility of kings, or seeks cause of quarrel with the 
emperors. The bulls that terrified Cliristendom must repose as literary 
curiosities in the archives of St. Angelo, and though the claims to 
universal supremacy will not be renounced, there will be no effort 
made to enforce them. A few pontift's Avill be found now and then 
reviving the claims of Gregory, of Innocent, and of Boniface; but their 
attempts will be found desultory and of brief duration, like the last 
flashes, ficu’ce 1)ut few, that break out from the ashes of a conflagration, 

Benedict XL, the successor of Boniface, hasted to exhibit proofs 
of the moderation which results from defeat. Without waiting for 
any solicitatiou, he absolved Philip the Fair from the anathemas ful¬ 
minated against him by Boniface; recalled the Colonnas from exile, 
iind encouraged the Roman people to restore the ancient inheritance 
of that illustrious family; finally, he exerted himself to reconcile the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines in Tuscany, but unfortunately without effect. 
I {is early death prepared the way for a new crisis, in which the 
political system of the i)apacy Avas destined to suffer greater shocks 
than any to Avhich it had been yet exposed, and to give fresh proofs 
that it could not be improved, even by the stern lessons of adversity. 


Section XIV. —Siate of England and the Northern Kingdoms 
at the Coniniencement of the Fourteenth Ceuturg. 

William the Conqueror reduced the Saxon population of England to 
the most degrading state of vassalage, but he could not destroy the 
love and memory of their ancient laws and liberties retained by the 
nation. His sons, William Rufus and Henry L, Avere successively 
enabled to seize the thonc in prejudice of the rights of their elder 
brother Ru])ert, hy promising to restore the ancient laws of the king¬ 
dom. Henry, to conciliate the English more efiectually, married a 
princess of Siixon descent; on his death he bequeathed the crown to 
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the surviving child by this marriage, Matilda, the wife of Geoffry 
pjautagenet, earl of Anjou. This arrangement was defeated by the 
usurpation of Stephen: England was convulsed by a civil war, which 
was terminated by Stephen's adopting Henry, Matilda's son, as his 
successor. 

Henry IL, the first of the Plantagenct dynasty, on ascending the 
throne, united to England the duchy of Normandy, the county of 
Anjou, and the fairest provinces of north-western France {a.%. 1154), 
To these he added the more important acquisition of Ireland, partly 
hy a papal donation, and partly by right of conquest. 

Ireland was at this period divided into five petty sovereignties, 
whose monarchs harassed each other by mutual -wars, and could rarely 
be induced to combine for their common interest. The island had 
been frequently devastated, and once completely subdued, by the 
Danes; several septs of these foreigners retained possession of the 
chief commercial cities, and even the king of Man was forraidable to 
a country distracted by intestine wars. When their Norman brethren 
conquered England, the Danes in Ireland entered into a close corre¬ 
spondence with William and his successors, a chcumstance which 
pvol>ably first suggested to Henry the notion of conquering the island. 
He applied to the pope for a sanction of his enterprise. Adrian, the 
only Englishman that ever filled the papal throne, was at that time 
the. reigning pontiff; his desire to gratify his native sovereign was 
stimulated by his anxiety to extend the papal authority. The Irish 
Church had been long independent of Rome; and the connection 
between its prelates and the papacy w^as as yet insecure; it w\as there¬ 
fore on the condition of subjecting Ireland to the jurisdiction of the 
Romish church that a bull was issued, granting Henry permission to 
invade the country. The bitter feuds in the Planhigenet fiunily, and 
the state of his continental dominions, long prevented the English 
monarch from availing himself of this permission. At length Dermod, 
king of Leinster, driven from his dominions by a rival sovereign, 
sought English aid, and was permitted to engage the services of Strong- 
bow, and some other military adventurers, on condition of doing 
homage for his kingdom to Henry. The rapid successes of Strongbow 
awakened Henry's jealousy; he went to Ireland in person, and received 
the submission of its principal sovereigns (a.d. 1172). He returned 
without completing the conquest of the country, a circumstance pro¬ 
ductive of much misery and bloodshed through several successive 
centuries. 

The reign of Richard I. was a period of little importance in 
English history; but that of his brother and successor, the profligate 
John, led to the most important results. The barons, provoked by his 
tyranny and his vices, took up arms, and compelled him to sign the 
Great Charter, which laid the fiirst permanent foundation of British 

H2 
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freedom; tlie pope forced him to resign his crown, and to receive it 
back again, only on condition of vassalage to the Holy See, while 
Philip Augustus took advantage of these circumstances to deprive the 
English monarchs of most of their continental possessions. John’s 
death saved England from'becoming a province of France: absolved 
by Pope Innocent III. from bis oath, he ventured to abrogate the 
Great Charter, upon which the English barons proffered the crown to 
Louis, tie eldest son of Philip Augustus, who invaded England with 
the fairest prospects of success. John was completely defeated (a.d. 
1216); he fled towards Scotland, but died upon the road. The 
English, already disgusted with their French allies, embraced this 
opportunity of rallying round Prince Henry, and Louis was glad to 
conclude a treaty for abandoning the island. 

Henry III. Avas a monarch wholly void of energy; it was his 
misfortune to fill the throne at one of the most turbulent periods of 
English history, ivithout talents to command respect, or resolution to 
enforce obedience. During his long reign, England was engaged in 
few foreign wars, but these were generally unfortunate. On the other 
hand, the country was agitated by internal commotions during tlie 
greater part of the fifty years that he swayed the sceptre. The dis¬ 
content of the prelates and barons at the favour that the king showed 
to foreigners induced them'to form an association, by which the king 
was virtually deposed, and the supreme authority vested in a com¬ 
mittee of peers, with the earl of Leicester at its head. Leicester 
introduced an important change into the constitution, by summoning 
representatives of counties, cities, and boroughs, to unite with the 
barons in the great council of the nation (a.d. 1265). This innovation 
laid the basis for the House of Commons, which hencefourth had an 
increasing share in English legislation. The tyranny of the barons 
being found less endurable than that of the king, Henry was restored 
to his former power; and his authority seemed fixed so permanently, 
that Prince Edward led an armament to the Holy Land, in aid of the 
last crusade of St. Louis. Henry died during his son's absence (a.d. 
1272 ); but though two years elapsed before Edward’s return home, 
the tranquillity of the country continued undisturbed. 

The chief object of Edward’s ambition was to unite the whole of 
Great Britain under one sovereignty. Under the pretext of the 
Welsh prince, Llewelyn, having refused homage, he invaded the 
country, and completely subdued it; but not without ^countering a 
desperate resistance. The English monarch staid more than a year in 
W^es to complete its pacification, and during that rime his queen, 
Eleanor, gave birth to a son in the ciMtle of Carnarvon (aa). 1284). 
The Welsh claimed the child as their countryman; and he was declared 
Priime of Wales, a title which has ever since been borne by the eldest 
the English kings. 
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The failure of the direct heirs to the crown of Scotland gave 
Edward a pretence for interfering in the affairs of that kingdom. 
Three competitors, Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings, laid claim to the 
crown; to arert the horrors of civil war, they agreed to leave the 
decision to Edward; and he pronounced in favour of the first, on 
condition of Baliol's becoming a vassal to the king of England. Baliol 
soon grew weary of the authority exercised over him by Edward, and 
made an effort to recover his independence; but being defeated and 
taken prisoner, he abdicated the throne (a.d. 1296), and was confined 
in the Tower of London. The Scottish nation, though vanquished, 
was jiot subdued; several insurrections were raised against the English 
yoke; but after the defeat and capture of the Scottish hero, Sir 
William Wallace, all hope of independence seemed to have vanished. 
At length, Robert Bruce raised the standard of revolt, and was crowned 
king at Scone (a.d. 1306). Edward once more sent an army into 
Scotland, and soon followed in person to subdue that obstinate nation. 
His death on the border (a.d. 1307) freed Bruce from his most dan¬ 
gerous foe; and in the following reign the independence of Scotland 
was established by the decisive battle of Bannockburn (a.d. 1314). 

The northern kingdoms of Europe, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, offer little to our notice but scenes of horror and carnage. 
The natural ferocity and warlike spirit of the Northmen, the want of 
fixed rules of succession, and the difficulty of finding employment for 
turbulent spirits in piratical expeditions when the increase of civili¬ 
zation liati given consistency to the governments of the south, and 
enabled them to provide for the protection of their subjects, multiplied 
factions, and produced innumerable civil wars. Crusades, however, 
were undertaken against the Sclavonian and other pagan nations, by 
which the kings of Denmark and Sweden added considerably to their 
dominions, and gave them a high rank among the states of Europe, 
Prussia and Livonia were subdued by the knights of the Teutonic 
order; and Hungary, after having been almost ruined by the Mongolian 
hordes, began gradually to recover its importance after the retreat of 
these barbarians (a.d. 1244). 


Section 'X.Y.’^Iteifohtione in the East in consequence of the 

Mongolian Inmsion. 

There is no phenomenon more remaikable in history than the rise, 
progress, and extent of the Mongolian empire. It was thought that 
no human pow'er could ever surpass the conquests of the Arabs, who 
in less than seventy years extended their sway over wider territories 
than the Romans had acquired in five centuries; but the Mongols, or, 
as they are more commonly called, the Moguls, from as humble an 
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origin, obtained greater dominion in a less time. Jengbiz Khan, in a 
single reign, issuing from a petty principality in the wilds of Tartary, 
acq[Uired an empire stretching about six thousand miles from east to 
west, and at least half that space from north to south, including within 
its limits the most powerful and wealthy kingdoms of Asia. 

The Yast and varied countries, loosely called Scythia by ancient, 
and Tartary by modern writers, arc tenanted by hordes differing in 
manners, language, and even physical constitution, but which are fre¬ 
quently confounded with one another. Divided into numerous tribes, 
the several hordes me almost incessantly engaged in mutual wars, 
unless when some great leader arises, whose renown spreads through 
the nation, and then all the tribes hasten to range themselves beneath 
his standard. AVhen they invade a country, they have no option 
between victory and death; for other hordes, from more remote dis¬ 
tricts, press forward to occupy the pastures they have quitted, and thus 
cut off the possibility of their retreat; but these, at the same time, 
form a body of reserve, ready and willing to supply the losses of war. 
The armies of a regular state contend against such hordes at an 
immense disadvantage; a defeat is ruinous, for they give no quarter; 
a victory useless, for the invaders have neither wealth nor country to 
lose, and are not conquered unless they are exterminated. 

The Mongols were first pised into eminence by Jengbiz Khan; hia 
original name was Teraujin, and he was the chief of a small horde 
which his father's valour had elevated above the surrounding tribes. 
At an early age lie was invited to the court of Vang Khan, the 
nominal head of the tribes of the Tartarian deserts, and received the 
hand of that potentate’s daughter in marriuge. Mutual jealousy soon 
led to a war between Temujm and his father-in-law; the latter was 
slain in battle, and Temujin succeeded to his authority. On the day 
ol his installation, a pretended prophet named Kokza, addressing the 
new sovereign, declared that he was inspired by God to name him 
Jengbiz Khan, that is, supreme monarch, and to promise him the 
empire of the universe. 

Inspired by this prophecy, which, however, he is suspected of 
having suggested, Jengliiz zealously laboured to establish military 
discipline among tlie vast hordes that flocked to his standard; and 
when he had organized an array, he invaded those provinces of nor- 
tliern China called Khatai by the oriental writers, and Cathay by our 
old English authors. In five years this extensive country was subdued, 
and Jenghiz directed his arms westward, provoked by an outrage of 
the sultan of Kharasni. This kingdom of Kharasm was among the 
most fiourishmg in central Asia; the literary eminence of Bokhara, 
and the commercial prosperity of Samarcand, were celebrated through¬ 
out the East. The sultans Mohammed and his son and successor, 
Jalaloddin, were monarchs of dauntless bravery, but nothing could 
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withstand the hry of the Mongols, and not only Kharasm, hut the 
greater part of northern and eastern Persia, fell under the s^Yay of 
Jenghiz. Astrachan was taken by a Mongolian detachment, and some 
of the hordes pushed their incursions as far as the confines of Russia. 
Jenghiz died in his seyenty-sixth year (a.d. 1227), continuing his 
career of conquest almost to the last hour of his life. Few conquerors 
have displayed greater military abilities, none more savage ferocity. 
Ho delighted in slaughter and devastation; his maxim was to slaughter 
without mercy, all that offered him the least resistance. 

The successors of the Mongolian conqueror followed the course he 
had traced. They completed the subjugation of China, they overthrew 
the khaliphate of Bagdad (a.d. 1258), and rendered the sultans of 
Iconium tributary. Oktai Khan, the immediate successor of Jenghiz, 
sent two ‘armies from the centre of China, one against the peninsula 
of Corea, the other to subdue the countries north and east of the 
Caspian. Tliis latter army, under the guidance of Batu Khan, pene¬ 
trated and subdued the Russian empire (a.d. 1237); thence the 
Mongols spread into Hungary, Poland, and Silesia, and even reached 
the coasts of the Adriatic Sea. The duchy of Wladimir was the only 
native Russian dynasty that preserved its existence; it owed its good 
fortune to Alexander Newski, whose prudent measures conciliated the 
favour of the conquerors and secured him a, tranquil reign. After the 
death of Kubhu Khan, the grandson of Jenghiz, the Mongolian empire 
was partitioned by the provincial governors and gradually sank 
into decay. 

The overthrow of the Seljukian sultans and the Fatimite khaliphs, 
by Noureddin and Saladin, has been already mentioned. The dynasty 
of the Ayubites was founded by Saladin’s descendants in Syria and 
Egypt, and this, after having been divided into several states, w’as 
overthrown by the Mamelukes in the thirteenth century. 

The Mamelukes were Turkish captives, whom the ferocious Mon¬ 
gols sold into slavery; great numbers of them w'ere imported into 
Egypt in the reign of Sultan Saleh, of the Ayiibite dynasty. This 
prince purchased multitudes of the younger captives, whom he formed 
into an army and kept in a camp on the sea-coast, where they received 
instruction in military discipline*. From this they were removed to 
receive the charge of the royal person, and the superintendence of the 
officers of state. In a short time, these slaves became so numerous 


^ Hence tl»ey were called Ihe naharito or 
Maritime Maniolukea.to distinguish Uiein from 
the Buijito or Garrison Mamelukes, anoUier 
body of this militia, formed by tlie Baharite 
sultan, Kelafin, to counterbalance the autho¬ 
rity usurpetl by the Turkish emirs. The 
Borjites derived their name from the forts 
which they garrisoned; they soon increased 


in poww, and made the Baharite d 3 iiasty 
undeig^o the ftite it inflicted on the Ayiibite 
sultans. They rose against their masters (A.n. 
1382), gained possession of the stiprenie au 
thority, Sind placed one of tludr chiefs on th ■ 
Uiroueof Egypt. The Borjites in their tuin 
were overthrown by the Oitomaus(A,u. I jl7). 
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and so powerful that they were enabled to usurp the throne, having 
murdered Turan Sliah, the son and successor of Saleh, who had vainly 
endeavoured to break the yoke which the Mamelukes had izojpoSea 
upon their sultan (a.». 1250). This revolution took place in the 
presence of St. Louis, who had been taken prisoner at the battle oC 
Mansurah, and had just concluded a truce for ten years with Tumn 
Shah. The Mameluke insurgent, named at first regent or atta-beg, 
was finally proclaimed sultan of Egypt. 

The dominion of the Mamelukes over Egypt lasted for more than 
two centuries and a half. Their body, constantly recruited by Turkish 
and Circassian slaves, disposed of the throne at its pleasure; the 
boldest of their chiefs, provided he could prove his descent from 
Turkestan, was chosen sultan. Notwithstanding the frequent wars 
and revolutions necessarily resulting from the licentiousness of military 
election, the Mamelukes made a successful resistance to the Mongols, 
and after the death of Jenghiz Khan's immediate heirs, conquered the 
kingdoms of Aleppo and Damascus, which the Mongolian khans had 
taken from the Ayubites (a.d. J200). The surviving princes of the 
Ayuhitc dynasty in Syria and Arabia tendered their submission to the 
Mamelukes, who were thus masters of all the ancient Saracenic pos¬ 
sessions in the Levantine countries, with the exception of the few 
forts and cities which were still retained by the Franks and western 
Christians. The Mamelukes soon resolved to seize these last memorials 
of the crusades. TJiey invaded the principalities of Antioch and 
Tripoli, which were subdued without much difficulty. A fiefee resis¬ 
tance was made by the garrison of Acre, but the town was taken by 
assault and its gallant defenders put to the sword. Tyre soon after 
surreudered by capitulation (a.d. J291), and thus the Christians W'ere 
finally expelled from Syria and Palestine. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE REVIVAL OF LITERATURE; THE PROGRESS OF 
CIVILIZATION AND INVENTION. 

Section I .—Decline of the Papal Pgwer. The Great Schism 

of the ff^esL 

Clement V., elevated to the papacy hy the influence of the French 
king, Philip the Fair, to gratify his patron, abstained from going to 
Romts had the ceremony of his coronation performed at Lyons, and 
fixed his residence at Avignon (a.d. 1309). 

Philip further insisted that the memory of Boniface should be 
stigmatized, and his bones disinterred and ignominiously burned. 
Clement was afraid to refuse; but, at the same time, he dreaded the 
scandal of such a proceeding, and the danger of such a precedent; he 
therefore resolved to temporize, and persuaded Philip to adjourn the 
matter until a general council should be assembled. But some sacri¬ 
fice was necessary to appease the royal thirst for vengeance, and the 
illustrious order of the Templars was sacrificed by the head of that 
ChTirch it had been instituted to defend. On the 13th of October, 
1307, all the knights of that order were simultaneously arrested; they 
were a<^Tused of the most horrible and improbable crimes; evidence 
was sought by ( very means that revenge'and cupidity could suggest; 
the tort m i of the rack was used with unparalleled violence to extort 
confession ; and sentence of condemnation was finally pronounced on 
these unfortunate men, whose only crime was the wealth of their 
order, and their adherence to the papal cause in the reign of Boniface. 

The assassination of the Emperor Albert inspired Philip w ith the 
hope of procuring the crown of Charlemagne for his brother, and he 
hastened to Avignon to claim the promised aid of the pope. But 
though Clement had abandoned Italy to tyrants and factions, he had 
not resigned the hope of re-establishing the papal pow'er over the 
peninsula, and he shuddered at the prospect of a French emperor 
reconciling the Guelphs and Ghibellines, crushing opposition hy the 
aid of his royal brother, and fixing the imperial authority on a per¬ 
manent basis; he therefore secretly instigated the German princes to 
hasten the election, and Henry VII. of Luxemburg was chosen at his 
suggestion. Though Henry possessed little hereditary influence, his 
character and talents secured him obedience in Germany; he had thus 
leisure to attend to the affairs of Italy, which no emperor had visited 
during the preceding half century. He crossed the Alps with a band 
of faithful followers; the cities and their tyrants, as if impressed by 
magic wdth unusual respect for the imperial majesty, tendered him 
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their allegiance, and the peninsula, for a brief space, Bubmitted to 
orderly government. But the rivalry of the chief cities, the ambition 
of powerful barons, and the intrigues of Clement, soon excited fresh 
commotions, which Henry had not the means of controlling. 

The council of Vienne had been summoned for the posthumous 
trial of Boniface VIII., and an examination of the charges brought 
against the Templars (a.d. 1309). Twenty-three witnesses gave evi* 
dence against the deceased pontiff, and fully established the charges 
of profligacy and infidelity; hut Clement’s own immoralities were too 
flagrant for him to venture on establishing such a principle as the for¬ 
feiture of the papacy for criminal indulgences, and the confession that 
Christianity had been described by a pope as a lucrative fable, was 
justly regarded as dangerous, not only to the papacy, but to religion 
itself Philip was persuaded to abandon the prosecution, and a bull 
was issued acquitting Boniface, but, at the same time, justifying the 
motives of his accusers. The order of the Templars was formally 
abolished, and their estates transferred to the Hospitallers, or Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem; but the Hospitallers were forced to pay 
sucli large sums to Philip and the princes who had usurped the 
Temple lands, that they were impoverished rather than enriched by 
the grant. The council passed several decrees against heretics, and 
made some feeble efforts to reform the lives of the clergy; finally, it 
ordained a new crusade, which had no result but the filling of the 
papal coffers with gifts from the devout, bribes from the politic, and 
the purchase-money of indulgences from the cowardly. 

When the Emperor Henry VIL was crowned at Rome, he esta¬ 
blished a tribunal to support his authority over the cities and princes 
of Italy; sentence of forfeiture was pronounced against Robert, king 
of Naples, on a charge of treason, and this prince, to the great indig¬ 
nation of the French monarch, was placed under the ban of the 
empire. The poj)e interfered to protect the cousin of his patron, 
Philip ; the wars between the papacy and the empire were about to be 
renewed, when Henry died suddenly at Bonconventio, in the state of 
Sienna. It was generally believed that the emperor was poisoned by 
his confessor, a Dominican monk, who administered the fatal dose in 
the eucharist. Clement fulminated two hulls against Henry's memory, 
accusing him of perjury and usurpation; he also annulled the sentence 
against Robert of Naples, and nominated that prince imperial vicar of 
Italy. 

The death of Henry exposed Germany to the wars of a disputed 
succession; that of Clement, wliich soon followed, produced alarming 
dissensions in the Church. Philip did not long survive the pontiff, 
and his successor, I^ouis X., was too deeply sunk in dissipation to 
regard the concerns of the papacy. Twenty-seven months elapsed in 
contests between the French and Italian cardinals, each anxious to 
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hare a pontiff of their own nation. When first they met in conclave, 
at Carpentras, the town was fired in a battle between their servants, 
and the cardinals, escaping from their burning palace through the 
windows, dispersed without coming to any decision. At length, Philip 
the Long, count of Poictiers, assembled the cardinals at T^yons, having 
voluntarily sworn that he would secure their perfect freedom. During 
their deliberations, the death of Louis X. gave Philip the regency, 
and soon after the crown of France; the first use he made of his 
power was to shut up the cardinals in close conclave, and compel 
them to expedite the election. Thus coerced, they engaged to choose 
the pontiff who should be nominated by tlic Cardinal de Porto; this 
prelate, to the great surprise of all parties, named himself, and was 
soon after solemnly installed at Avignon, under the title of John 
XXII. 

Europe was at this period in a miserable state of distraction. 
Italy was convulsed by the civil wars between the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, whose animosities were secretly instigated by the intrigues 
of the king of Naples; Spain and Portugal were harassed by the 
struggles between the Christians and the Moors; England and France 
were at war with each other, while both were distracted by internal 
commotions; two emperors unfurled tbeir hostile banners in Germany ; 
and, finally, the Ottoman Turks were steadily advancing towards 
Constantinople. In these difficult times, John displayed great policy; 
he refused to recognise either of the rivals to the empire, and took 
advantage of their dissensions to revive the papal claims to the supre¬ 
macy of Italy. But the battle of JHuhldorf having established Louis 
ofl^variaon the imperial throne, John, who had prcvioxi.sly been 
disposed to favour the duke of Austria, vainly attempted to gain over 
the successful sovereign. Louis sent efficient aid to the Ghibellines, 
and the papal party in Italy seemed on the point of being destroyed. 
John, forced to seek for allies, resolved to offer the imperial crown to 
Charles the Fair, who had just succeeded his brother Philip on the 
throne of France. The Germans, ever jealous of the French, were 
filled with indignation when they heard that the pope was endeavour¬ 
ing to remove their popular emperor; Louis summoned a diet, in 
which he publicly refuted the charges brought against him by the 
court of Avignon; several learned men published treatises to prove 
the subordination of the ecclesiastical to the imperial authority; the 
chapter of Freysingen expelled the bishop for his attacJiment to the 
pope; and the citizens of Strasburg threw a priest into the Rhine, for 
daring to affix a copy of John’s condemnation of Louis to the gates of 
the cathedral. Even the religious orders were divided; for, while the 
Dominicans adhered to the pope, the Franciscans zealously supported 
the cause of the emperor. 

Irritated rather tium discouraged by anathemas, Louis led an army 
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into Italy, traversed the Apennines, received the iron crown of Loin- 
hardy at Milan, and, advancing to Rome, found a sehismatiG bishop 
wHliag to perform the ceremony of bis coronation. It was in vain 
that John declared these proceedings void, and issued new bulls of 
excommunication; the emperor conciliated the Guelphs by his real or 
pretended seal for orthodoxy, and, confident in his strength, ventured 
to pronounce sentence of deposition and death against John, and to 
procure the election of Nicholas V. by the Roman clergy and people. 
The Rranciscans declared in favour of the antipope, who was one of 
their body; and if Louis had shown prudence and forbearance equal 
to his vigour, the cause of Pope John rvould have been irretrievably 
ruined. But the avarice of the emperor alienated the affections not 
only of the Romans, but of many Italian princes, who had hitherto 
been attached to the Ghibelline party; he was deserted by his chief 
supporters, and he embraced the pretext afforded him by the death of 
the duke of Austria, to return to Bavaria. Nicholas, abandoned by 
bis allies, was forced to surrender to the pope, and only obtained his 
life by submitting to appear before John, with a rope round his neck, 
and to ask pardon of the pope and the public, for the scandal he had 
occasioned (a.d. 1330). Though by this humiliation the antipope 
escaped immediate death, he was detained a close prisoner for the 
remainder of his days, “ treated,” says a contemporary, “ like a friend 
but watched like an enemy.” 

The emperor would doubtless have suffered severely for his share 
in the elevation of Nicholas, had not the Church been disturbed by a 
religious controversy. In a discourse at Avignon, the pope maintained 
that the souls of the blessed w'ould not enjoy the full fruition of 
celestial joys, or, as he termed it, “ the beatific vision," until the day 
of judgment. The University of Paris, and several leaders of the 
mendicant orders, declared that such a doctrine was heretical; Philip 
of Valois, who had only recently obtained the crown of France, 
required that the pope should retract his assertions, and John was 
compelled to appease his adversaries by equivocal explanations. The 
dispute afforded the emperor a pretext for refusing obedience to the 
papal bulls, and appealing to a general council; new w'ars were about 
to commence, when John died at Avignon, leaving behind him the 
laigest treasure that had ever been amassed by a pontiff. 

It was not without cause that the Italians named the ibj|®iirii.,,;9f 
the popes in Avignon, “ the Babylonish captivity,” The strength of 
the papacy was shaken to its very foundation, when its possessors 
appeaiv d more dependents on the kings of I’rance, the instruments of 
war and of power, whose possession raonarchs contested, while they 
spurned their authority. The successor of John owed his election to 
Iris promise, that he would not reside at Rome: he took the title of 
Ben^ict XII., and began his reign by an attempt to restore peace to 
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the Church and to the empire, Philip of Valois had other interests, 
and he compelled the pope to adopt his views. Edward III. was 
preparing to assert his claims to the crown of France, and Philip 
feared that he would be supported by his brother-in-law, the emperor; 
he therefore threatened Benedict with his vengeance, if he should 
enter into negotiations with Louis, and, as a proof of his earnestness, 
he seized the revenues of the cardinals. The king of England and 
the German empercsr, aware that the pope was a mere instrument in 
the hands of their enemies, disregarded his remonstrances and derided 
his threats. Benedict had not courage or talents adequate to the 
crisis; his death delivered the papacy from the danger of sinking into 
contempt, under a feeble ruler, who sacrificed everything to his love of 
ease; the cardinals, in choosing a successor, sought a pontiff whose 
energy and ambition might again invest the Church with political 
power, 

Clement VI., unanimously chosen by the electors, commenced his 
reign by claiming the restoration of those rights of the Holy See 
which had fallen into abeyance during the government of his feeble 
predecessor. The Romans sent a deputation to request that he would 
return to the city, and appoint the celebration of a Jubilee at the 
middle of the century; Clement granted the latter request, but he 
refused to visit Rome, through dread of the turbulent spirit of its 
inhabitants (a.d. 1343). But Clement did not neglect the afiairs of 
Italy, though he refused to reside in the country: Roger, king of 
Naples, at his death bequeathed his kingdom to his daughter Jane, or 
Joan, and named a council of regency; Clement insisted that the 
government, during the minority of the princess, belonged to the Holy 
See; he, thei-efore, annulled the king’s will, and sent a papal legate to 
preside over the administration. The Emperor Louis V, sent an 
ambassador to the pope, soliciting absolution; Clement demanded 
humiliating submissions, which were indignantly refused; upon which 
the anathemas were renewed, and the German electors were exhoj ted 
to choose a new severeign. As if resolved to brave all the princes 
that opposed the king of France, Clement nominated cardinals to the 
vacant benefices in England; but Edward III., supported by his clergy 
and people, refused to admit the intruders; nor could any threats of 
ecclesiastfcal censure shake his resolution. About the same time, 

_ mferred the sovereignty of the Canaiy Islands on Prince 

'it>f Spain, as Adrian had given Ireland to the English king. 
“In these grants,” says Henry, “the pretensions of the popes seem to 
be less remarkable than the credulity of princes.” 

The pusillanimity of Louis V. is more surprising than the credulity 
of those who obtained papal grants to confirm questionable titles: 
though supported by all the princes and most of the prelates in Ger¬ 
many, the emperor sought to purchase pardon by submission; but the 
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Diet would not allow the extraragant claims of the pope to he recog* 
nised, mad the humiliations to which Louis submitted alienated his 
friends^ without abating the hostility of his enemies. 

But Italy was now the theatre of events calculated to divert public 
attention from the quarrels of the pope»i| <Jane, queen of Naples, had 
married Andrew, brother to the king of Hungary, whose family had 
ancient claims on the Neapolitan crown. Political jealousy disturbed 
the harmony of the marriage; a conspiracy was formed by the courtiers 
against Andrew; he was murdered in his wife’s bed, and she was 
more than suspected of having consented to the crime. Clement 
shared the general indignation excited by this atrocity, and, in his 
chimerical quality of suzerain of Naples, ordered that a strict search 
should be made after the murderers, against whom he denounced 
sentence of excommunication (a.d. 1346). Jane soon conciliated the 
pontitF, and purchased a sentence of acquittal, by selling her preten¬ 
sions to the county of Avignon for a very moderate sum, which, it 
may be added, was never paid. But the king of Hungary was not so 
easily satisfied; he levied a powerful army to avenge the murder of 
his brother; and the emperor of Germany gladly embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity of venting his resentment on the Guelphs and the partisans of 
the king of France, to whose intrigues he attributed the continuance 
of the papal excommunications. 

Clement saw the danger with which he was menaced by tbe Hun¬ 
garian league; to avert it, lie negotiated with the king of Bohemia, 
and prevailed upon some of the German electors to nominate that 
monarch’s son, Charles, marquis of Moravia, to the empire. The 
new sovereign agreed to recognise all the extravagant claims of the 
popes, which his predecessors had so strenuously resisted; but no real 
authority was added to the papacy by this degradation of the empire: 
even Clement was aware that his authority sliould be supported by 
artifice and negotiation, rather than by any direct assertion of power. 

While the princes of Europe were gradually emancipating them¬ 
selves from the thraldom of the pontiffs, a remarkable revolution 
wrested Rome itself from their grasp, and revived for a moment the 
glories of the ancient republic, Rienzi, a young enthusiast of great 
learning, but humble origin, addressed a pathetic speech to his country¬ 
men on the deploi’able state of their city and the happiness of their 
ancient liberty. Such was the effect of his eloquence, that the citizens 
immediately elected him tribune of the people, and conferred upon him 
the supreme power (a.d. 1347). He immediately degiaded the senators 
appointed by the pope, punished with death several malefactors of 
high rank, and banished the Orsini, the Colonnas, and other noble 
fisiihilies, whose factions had filled the city with confusion. The mes¬ 
sengers sent by the tribune to announce his elevation were every where 
received with great respect; not only the Italian cities, but even 
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foreign princes, sought his alliance; the king of Hungary and the 
queen of Naples appealed to him as a mediator and judge, the 
Emperor Louis sought his friendship, and the pope wrote him a letter 
approving all his proceedings. Such unexpected power intoxicated 
the tribune; he summoned the candidates for the empire to appear 
before him, he issued an edict declaring Rome the metropolis of the 
world, and assumed several strange titles that proved both his weak¬ 
ness and his vanity. This extravagance proved his ruin; Bienzi was 
excommunicated by the pope, the banished nobles entered Rome, the 
fickle populace deserted the tribune, and, after wandering about for 
some time in various disguises, he was arrested by the papal ministers, 
and sent to Avignon, where he was detained a close prisoner. 

In the mean time the king of Hungary had entered Italy; Jane, 
whose recent marriage to the duke of Tarentura, one of the murderers 
of her husband, had given great offence to her subjects, abandoned the 
Neapolitan territories at his approach, and sought refuge at Avignon. 
But a dreadful pestilence, which at this time desolated southern 
Europe, compelled the king of Hungary to abandon the territories 
he had so easily acquired. About the same time, the death of the 
Emperor Louis left Charles without a rival; and Clement resolved to 
take advantage of the favoui-able juncture to restore the papal authority 
in Italy. He ordered a Jubilee to be celebrated at Rome; he excom- 
municated Visconti, archbishop of Milan, but afterwards sold absolu¬ 
tion to this prelate, who was formidable as a statesman and a soldier; 
finally, he persuaded the king of Hungary and the queen of Naples 
to submit their differences to his arbitration. But the court of Avignon 
was devoted to the house of Anjou; it did not venture to pronounce 
the queen innocent, but it declared that a weak woman could not 
resist the temptations of evil spirits, and decided that she should be 
restored to her kingdom on paying a subsidy to the king of Hungary. 
That generous prince refused tlie money, declaring that he had taken 
up arms to avenge the murder of his brother, not to gain a paltry 
bribe. Thus the pontiff still seemed the arbitrator of kings; some 
years before he had engaged Humbert, a prince of southern fiVance, to 
bequeath his dominions to the French king, on the condition that the 
eldest son of that monarch should take the title of Dauphin; he had 
been victorious, though by accident, in his contest with the Emperor 
Louis, and at his death Clement left the papacy in full possession of 
all its titles to supreme poAver. 

But while the nominal authority of the papacy was as great as 
ever, its real power was considerably weakened. Innocent VI., un¬ 
able to escape from the yoke which the kings of France had imposed 
on the popes during their residence at Avignon, resolved to recover the 
ancient patrimony of St. Peter; Rienzi was summoned from his dun¬ 
geon, and was sent back to Rome with the title of senator. But the 
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turbulent Romans soon grew weary of their fonner faTOUrite^ 
Rieuai was murdered by the populace, at the time he wai njo^t^ 
ously labouring to chastize the disturbers of public tran^ujll^tty,, fHi^^^ 
rescue the people frora the oppression, of the nobles (a>d« 

Soon afterwards the Emperor Charles IV. entered Rome, an^i 
permission of the pope, was solemnly crowned. This feeble ,p*ia^ 
negotiated with all parties, and betrayed all; he sold lil^rty to 
cities, because he had neither the military force nor the political pOW^j;\ 
to defend a refusal, and he submitted to receive a passport from v 
pope, and to abide in Rome only the limited period prescribed by th^ 
jealousy of the pontiff. 

Bu‘ though the popes, during their residence at Avignon, favoured 
the discords of Italy, stimulated the mutual animosity of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, and encouraged civil war in the empire, they werC;, 
desii*ous to terminate the sanguinary struggles for the crown of FrancCj! 
and made several efforts to reconcile the English Edward to the hoilflf 
of Valois. Edward was not to be checked in his career of victory; , 
the glory of the French arms was destroyed at Crecy, and the Mng.of 
France himself became a prisoner at Poictiers. It was through thc . 
mediation of Innocent VI. that King John recovered his liberty, and; 
the war between England and France was terminated by the peace of 
Bretigny. Soon after his deliverance, John, distressed for money, was 
induced by a large bribe to give his daughter in miuiiage to Visconti, 
the most formidable enemy of the Church, while Innocent was too 
occupied by nearer dangers to prevent an alliance so injurious to his,, 
interests. The numerous bands of mercenaries, who were thrown out ol, 
employment by the restoration of peace, formed themselves into indepeu:*, 
dent hands, called Free Companies, and, quitting the southern districts 
of France, already desolated by frequent campaigns, Erected thcir 
march towards Provence. The anathemas hurled against them neith^, 
retarded their progress nor diminished their number; a crusade was 
vainly preached; no soldiers would enlist, when the only pay was 
indulgences; the plundering hordes approached Avignon, and 
treasures of the ecclesiastics were on the point of falling into the hands 
of these unscrupulous spoilers. By paying a large bribe, and giving 
them absolution for all their sins. Innocent prevailed upon the Ftipo 
Companies to turn aside from Avignon and enter into the service of 
the marquis of Montferrat, who was engaged in war against tjie , 
Visconti. ^, . 

Urban V. succeeded Innocent, and though, like him, inclin^ ^,tp 
favour the king of France, he became convinced that the resideiw^, of 
the popes at Avignon was injurious to his interests. The empeicoi;; 
solicited Urban to visit Rome, and the Free Companies haying ngsijftf' 
extorted a large bribe, for sparing Avignon, the pope hasted to Icav^, fi,, 
residence where be was exposed to insult and suhserviep;!; to : 
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authority. The pope was i-eceived in Italy with great joy, the Emperor 
Charles hastened to meet him, and gave the last example of imperial 
degradation, by leading the horse on which the pontiff rode when he 
made his triumphal entry into Rome (a.d. 1368). This spectacle, 
instead of gratifying the Italians, filled them with rage; they treated 
the emperor with so much contempt, that he soon returned to Ger¬ 
many; and Urban finding that he could not check the republican 
licentiousness which had so long prevailed in Rome and the other 
cities of the patrimony of St. Peter, began to languish for the tnore 
tranquil retirement of Avignon. The only advantage he gained by his 
visit to Italy, was the empty honour of seeing the emperor of the East 
bow at his footstool, and offer, as the reward of aid against the Turks, 
the union of the Greek and Latin Churches. But Urban could not 
prevail upon the western princes to combine in defence of Constanti¬ 
nople; and the Greek emperor would have been unable to gain the 
consent of his subjects to lay aside either the peculiar ceremonies or 
doctrines that had severed their Church from the papacy. The 
renewal of the war between France and England, when Charles V. 
succeeded the imbecile John, afforded Urban a pretext for returning 
to Avignon. Death seized him soon after he reached the city, and 
Gregory XI. was chosen his successor. 

Gregory’s great object was to break the power of the Tisconti, who 
had become the virtual sovereigns of northern Italy ; but he did not 
neglect the general interests of the Church, exerting himself diligently 
to suppress heresy. The emperor created the pontiff his vicar, and 
Gregory to support his authority, took some of the Free Companies 
into pay, and among the rest a band of Englishmen commandeil by John 
Hawkwood. It was of importance to gain over the city of h’lorence; 
the papal legate thought that this object could best be obtained by 
producing a famine, and stimulating the citizens by the pressure of 
want to rise against their government. In pursuance of this infamous 
policy, means were taken to cut off the import of corn, while Ilawk- 
wood ravaged the territory of the city and destroyed the harvests. 
Of all the Italian people, the Florentines had been the most constant 
in their attachment to the cause of the Holy See,—their indignation 
was therefore excessive, and their hate implacable. 

A general revolt against the papal power was soon organized 
through Italy by the outraged Florentines; they embroidered tbe word 
Libehtas on their standards in letters of gold, while their emissaries 
preached freedom in the cities, in the castles, and in the cottages; the 
summons was eageriy heard, and the states of the Church soon refused 
to recognise the sovereignty of its head. Gregory sent new legates, 
and menaced the confederates with excommunication; he pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against the Florentines, exhorting all 
princes to confiscate the property of those who should be found in 
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their several doiniaionS) and to sell their persons into slavery #“***811 
inJ<|uitous edict, which was partially acted upon both ^ France and, 
England j-~new hordes of mercenaries were taken into pay» ^d when 
the citizens of Bologna applied to the legate for pardon, ha yafHed 
t ha t he would not quit their city until he had bathed , his hands and 
feet in their blood. The Florentines were undaunted, but the ,di»r 
union and mutual jealousies between the other confederates proved 
fatal to the national cause; the citizens of Rome were anxious to hate 
the pontifical court restored to their city, and to obtain tliis desirable 
object, they willingly sacrificed their claims to freedom. In their state 
of moral degradation, indeed, they were unable to appreciate the 
advantages of rational liberty, and unfit to exercise its privileges. 

During these commotions in Italy, Gregory being informed of the 
reformed doctrines, or, as he called them, the heresies published in 
England by John AVicklifie, wrote to the chancellor and university of 
Oxford, severely reproving them fpr permitting such opinions to be 
promulgated, and ordering that AVicklifFe should be brought to trial 
before an ecclesiastical tribunal. Similar letters were sent to Richard 
II., the young king of England, who bad just succeeded bis grand¬ 
father, Edward III.’, but the duke of Lancaster and several other nobles 
took the reformer under their protection; AVickliffe was rescued from 
the malice of his enemies, while his doctrines rapidly, though secretly, 
spread not only through Italy, but through Germany. The chief 
ai'ticles he was accused of teaching were, “That the wafer in the 
eucharist, after consecration, is not the real body of Christ, but its 
figure only; that the Roman church had no right to be the head of all 
chux'ches; that the pope lias no more authority than any other priest; 
that lay patrons may, and ought to, deprive a delinquent church of its 
temporal possessions; that the gospel was sufficient to direct sny 
Christian; that no prelate of the church ought to have prisons for 
punishing delinquents.” The publication of these sentiments enraged 
Gregory, who had, from the very commencement of his reign, shown 
himself a virulent persecutor, and procured the burning of .several 
unfortunate wretches accused of heresy, both in France and Germapiy, 
Scmcely had he made his triumphal entry into Rome, when he pre¬ 
pared to take some effective measures for checking the progress of 
innovation. But domestic troubles soon engaged his attention; |ho 
Romans, who had received him on his first arrival with so much 
enthusiasm, soon began to brave liis authority and disobey his 
baffled in lus expectations of peace and power, he, even, contemplated 
returning to Avignon, where part of the papal court still continped^ 
But before taking this step, he resolved to secure the, tranquillity o| 
Italy, and, if possible, avert the divisions which he foresaw woul^ 
probably trouble the church after his death (a.I). 1376).;; A. congress 
was opened at Serazaua>, but before its deliberations could 
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any important result, Gregory was seized with mortal illness, and all 
hopes of peace were destroyed by the schism which arose respecting 
the choice of his successor. 

The death of Gregory XI. was the commencement of a new era 
for the ancient capital of the world, from which the popes had been 
absent during so many years. Pride, interest, and self-love, combined 
to attach the Romans to the papacy; had they combined with the 
Florentines, it is possible that the cities of Italy might have formed a 
confederacy sufficiently strong to defy an absent pope, and an emperor 
powerless and distant; perhaps they might even have solved the 
problem which still continues to baffle statesmen, and formed a fede¬ 
rative union in Italy. But the Romans were incapable of such pro¬ 
found views; they looked to nothing beyond the advantages to be 
derived from the residence of the papal court; and, instead of aiming 
at reviving their ancient glory, they contented themselves with dis¬ 
puting the profits that had hitherto been enjoyed by the city of 
Avignon. 

No sooner had the cardinals, the majority of whom belonged to the 
French party, shut themselves up in a conclave, than the Romans 
were filled with alarm lest a Transalpine prelate should be chosen, 
who would establish his court at Avignon. They assembled in arms 
round the Vatican, and by their menaces sent terror into its inmost 
recesses. They demanded that the new pope should he an Italian; 
this was the only virtue they required in the successor of St. Peter. 
The French cardinals, already disunited, were intimidated by these 
clamours; they gave their votes to a Neapolitan archbishop, w^ho took 
the title of Urban VI. 

The cardinals seem to have expected that Urban, who was cele¬ 
brated for his modesty, his humility, and his skill in the canon law. 
Would have acknowledged that his election was vitiated by the force 
that had been used, and that he would therefore have abdicated the 
pontificate. But Urban soon convinced them of their error; he nut 
only showed a determination to retain his power, but openly set the 
discontented cardinals at defiance. In a public discourse, immediately 
after his coronation, he severely reprehended their pomp and luxury, 
threatened to punish those who had been convicted of receiving bribes, 
and reproached some of them by name for corresponding with the 
enemies of the Church. Exasperated by this austerity, the discontented 
cardinals fled to Anagni, proclaimed the late election void, sent circu¬ 
lars to all Christian priuoes warning them not to acknowledge Urban, 
took a body of Bretons into their pay, and relying on the protection 
of this military force, excommunicated the new pope as an apostate 
usurper. The duke of Brunswick, the husband of Jane, queen of 
Naples* alarmed at the prospect of a schism, attempted to mediate; 
bul his eflbi'ts to effect a reconciliation were baffled by the resentment 
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of the cardinals and the haughtiness of Urban, On all sides proposals 
were made to assemble a general council, but the pope, the cardinals, 
and the emperor, disputed the right of convocation; the fortune of 
war could alone determine the fate of the Church. 

Urban showed no desire to conciliate his opponents; he announced 
a speedy creation of new cardinals to overwhelm their votes, and 
threatened the queen of Naples for granting them protection. He 
showed similar severity in his conduct to the Homan aristocmey, and, 
on a very slight pretext, ventured to deprive the count of Fondi of 
his jfiefs. The count at once declared himself a partisan of the 
cardinals; he gave them shelter in the town of Fondi, where, pro¬ 
tected by Neapolitan troops they proceeded to a new election. It is 
said by many historians that they would have chosen the king of 
France, Charles V., had not his being maimed in the left arm incapaci¬ 
tated him from performing the ceremonies of the mass; but their 
selection was scarcely less swayed by temporal motives when they 
gave their votes to Cardinal Robert of Geneva, wbo assumed the title 
of Clement VII. This prelate had served in the field, and even 
acquired some reputation as a >varrior; hut he was generally and 
justly hated by the Italians for having massacred all the inhabitants 
of Cesena during the Florentine war. 

The death of the Emperor Charles IV. added new troubles to the 
complicated policy of Europe; that despicable slave of superstition 
had purchased from the venal electors the nomination of his son 
Wenceslaus as his successor; and the young prince, from the moment 
o£ his accession, gave himself up to the practice of the meanest vices, 
and wallowed in disgusting debauchery. These crimes, however, did 
not prevent him from enjoying the favour of Urban, whose cause he 
warmly espoused,—a merit which, in the eyes of the pontiff, com¬ 
pensated for the want of all the virtues. 

The queen of Naples declared in favour of Clement, and invited 
him to her court. So great, however, was the hatred of a French 
pontiflF, that, in spite of the turbulent disposition of Urban, the defec¬ 
tion of the cardinals, the authority of the queen, and the jealousy of 
tihe states so recently at war with the court of Rome, all Italy declared 
against Clement, and the Neapolitans shoived such hatred to his cause, 
that he was forced to escape by sea to Marseilles, whence he pro** 
ceeded to establish his court at Avignon. 

The king of France, Charles V., had eagerly espoused the cause of 

cardinals who had elected the antipope; most of them were his 
subjects, and all were devoted to the interests of France; he ftierdbre 
declared himself the partisan of Clement, trusting that he would 
obtain important political advantages by the residence of the pope at 
Avij^ioi}. Unfortunately the first result was to involve his kingdom 
in a ruinous war, which long doomed France to loss and calaBiity. 
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promptly directed against the queen of 
whose supposed murder of her husband, thirty years before, 
remembered to her disadvantage; he declared that she had 
forfeited her right to the throne, which he conferred on her cousin 
Clhatles of Duraxzo; and to support this king of his vengeance, he 
only sold ecclesiastical benefices, but pledged the plate belonging 
M the churches. Jane, driven from her kingdom, adopted the duke 
df Anjou as her son and successor; the French monarchs believed 
ifSldJSselvcs bound to support his claims, and exhausted their resources 
til the effort. 

All Europe was divided by the schism; Italy, Holland, Germany, 
iBohiismia, Poland, Hungary, Flanders, and England, declared ffor 
Urban; while Clement w^as supported by Spain, Navarre, Scotland, 
Savoy, Lorraine, and France. The rival popes hurled anathemas 
against each other; excommunication weis answered by excommunica¬ 
tion ; and both prepared piles to burn the partisans of their adversary 
m heretics. Charles V. set the example, by issuing an edict confis¬ 
cating the property and life of those who ventured to recognise Urban 
la his dominions. Urban retorted, by preaching a crusade against 
C&arles; the English eagerly seized this pretext for renewing war 
against France, and a powerful array entered Brittany to support its 
duke against his liege lord. 

' The death of Charles V., and the minority of his son Charles 
YI., added to the embarrassments of France; the duke of Anjou 
seized the royal treasures to support his claims on Naples; the new 
taxes imposed upon the people provoked insurrection; the revolters 
were punished ivith remorseless cruelty, and they, on the other hand, 
practised hortible retaliations whenever they had an opportunify. 
Churles Durazzo, in the mean time, found little difficulty in taking 
possession of the Neapolitan territories; Jane, abandoned by her sub- 
j^ts, was forced to surrender to her cousin, and, by his command, 
strangled tu prison (a.d. 1382). Louis of Anjou immediately 
claimed her inheritance, and having obtained the investiture of Naples 
&om Clement, entered Italy at the head of fifteen thousand men. No 
Opposidon was offered to the French in their passage; Louis reached 
frontiers of the Abrnzzi in safety, and was there joined by several 
Neapolitan nobles attached to the memory of Jane, and anxious to 
avenge her death. i 

Hurazzo was unable to meet his enemy in the field; but he gar- 
riisaned his fortresses, encouraged the peasantry of the Ahruzzi to 
Shuriliu French by a guerilla warfare, and destroyed all the forage 
“ provirions in the open country. Famine and pestilence wasted 
!: gallant chivalry of ii^ance; the duke of ^ Anjou fell a victim to a 
whose severity was aggiwmted by his disappointment; his (umy 
and many noble barons, who had joined his banners, were 
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forced to beg tbeir way home, amid the jeers and insults of the 
Italians. The English, commanded by the bishop of Norwich, made 
n feeble attack upon the schismatic French ; they were defeated, and 
the bishop returned with shame to his diocese. 

Urban disapproved of the cautious policy of Durazzo, and pro¬ 
ceeding to Naples, began to treat the king as his vassal; Charles 
temporized, until the death of the duke of Anjou delivered him from 
pressing danger, but then he refused all obedience to the pope, and 
treated him so uncivilly, that Urban removed to Nocera. ^veral of 
the cardinals, weary of the tyranny to which they were subjected, 
plotted the murder of the pope; hut their conspiracy was discovered, 
and piv of them were sentenced to suffer the tortures of the rack that 
they might be compelled to betray their accomplices. Urban person¬ 
ally superintended these cruelties, and suggested new modes of torture 
to the executioners. When confessions were thus obtained, he degraded 
the cardinals from their dignity, and pronounced sentence of excom¬ 
munication, not only against them, but against the king and queen 
of Naples, the antipope Clement, his cardinals, and all his adherents. 
Durazzo, justly enraged, marched against Nocera, and captured the 
town; but the pope found shelter in the citadel, from a window of 
which he, several times a-day, fulminated anathemas with bell and 
candle against the king of Naples and his army. Urban at length 
made his escape, and, embarking on board some Genoese galleys 
reached Genoa in safety, where he was honourably received by the 
doge, who deemed the city honoured by his presence. During his 
flight, he ordered the bishop of Aquila to be murdered, suspecting that 
he meditated desertion; and soon after he put to death five of the 
guilty cardinals, sparing the sixth, who was an Englishman, at the 
intercession of Richard II.,—a monarch who had given the weight of 
England's influence to Urban's cause. 

Clement VII. did not conduct himself one whit bettor than his 
rival; he insulted and imprisoned the German and Hungarian ambas¬ 
sadors, who were sent to propose expedients for terminating the schism ; 
his exactions from the churches that acknowledged his authority alien¬ 
ated the minds of those whom their political position had ranged on his 
side; his intrigues and his servility were offensive to the kings that 
supported him. The double papacy was found a heavy tax on Chris¬ 
tendom ; each pontiff collected around him a court of dissolute and 
prodigal caiMlinals, whose lavish expenditure was supported by alien¬ 
ating the revenues of all the benefices within their grasp. 

But the kingdom of Naples was especially destined to suffer from 
the schism; the rival pontiffs claimed the right of bestowing the 
Neapolitan crown at their discretion, and their pretensions perpetuated 
civil discord, Charles Durazzo quitted his kingdom to seek a new 
<arown in Hungary, but fell a victim to assassins in the hour of success; 
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Margaret, his queen, on receiving the news, assumed the regency, and 
caused her son Ladislaus to be recognised as sovereign by the states 
of the realm. But Urban VI., who had excommunicated Charles 
Durazzo, pretended that the kingdom of Naples reverted as a vacant 
fief to the Holy See, and began forming a party against the queen. 
Clement on his side raised a similar claim, and sold the church plate 
to pay troops; he zealously supported the house of Anjou, and 
employed Otho of Brunswick, the widower of the unfortunate Jane, to 
expel the family of Durazzo. 

Hitherto the division in the Church had been political; a doctrinal 
controversy, however, was added to the schism, w^hich, though it led 
to no immediate results, deserves to be briefly described. A Dominican 
doctor of divinity, John de Mon^*on, preaching on the doctrine of 
original sin, declared that this stain was inherent in all human creatures 
from the moment of their conception, and as it could only be effaced 
by the redemption of Jesus Christ, he inferred that the Virgin Mary 
was conceived in sin. This was merely an incidental illustration of 
the established doctrine, an example intended to make it more clear 
and striking. But the faculty of theology in the university of Paris, 
the Sorbonne, animated, probably, by an old jealousy of the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, w'ith whom the university bad frequent contest, 
undertook the examination of Mon(,‘on’s doctrine, and declared that his 
assertion was an impious outrage against the mother of Christ; the 
doctors added that the prophesied sacrifice of Christ had an effect 
before its accomplishment, on his birth and that of his mother, and to 
this exemption from the ordinary law of humanity, they gave the name 
of the immaculate conception. 

The worship of the Virgin Mary has always been the most popular 
portion of the Romish Liturgy; the doctrine of the Sorbonne, though, 
utterly unintelligible, seemed to confer new honour upon her name, 
and it was ardently received by multitudes of ignorant enthusiasts. 

Mon^on, alarmed at the ferment he had unwittingly excited, fled 
to Avignon, where he trusted that his tenets would find favour. The 
entire order of the Doraj^iicans, regarding themselves, in their capacity 
of Inquisitors, as the especial guardians of the purity of the faith, were 
enraged to find one of their brethren accused of heresy; they sent 
seventy of their most eminent doctors to support Mon 9 on’s opinions 
before the papal tribunal, and, with a shrewd knowledge of the argu¬ 
ments most weighty at Avignon, they subscribed forty thousand crowns 
. of gold to support his cause. The Sorbonne, on the other hand, 
deputed its most eminent professors to prosecute Mon^on, and procure 
the condemnation of his opinions. The pope was sorely embarrassed; 
the opposing parties were so powerful that he did not wish to alienate 
either; and he, therefore, had recourse to the expedient of dismissing 
Mon 9 on secretly, and sending him to seek refuge in Arragou. 
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Bat the theologians of the Sorbonne would not rest satisfied with 
an imperfect victory; profiting by the popular ferment to work on the 
mind of their sovereign, Charles VI., they persuaded the king, who 
had not yet attained his twenty-first year, and whose ignorance was 
extreme, to undertake the decision of a question beyond the limits of 
human knowledge. His majesty's confessor shared the^ opinions of 
Mon 9 on, the Inq^pitors of the Faith, and the whole body of the 
Dominicans, supported, Pope Clement himself regarded them with 
favour; but in spite of their united authority, the young and stupid 
king took upon himself to maintain that the Virgin Mary w'as free 
from the stain of original sin; he even sent to prison all who denied 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

Clement VII., always in fear of being sacrificed to his rival, Urban 
VI., and relying for support chiefly on the court of France, did not 
venture to make any farther resistance. He issued a bull condemning 
John de Mon 9 on, and all his adherents: he permitted the king to 
institute a new festival in honour of the Immaculate Conception, and 
to constrain his confessor, as well as the most celebrated Dominicans, to 
retract their opinions in presence of the whole court. The whole order 
of St. Dominic w'as degraded to the lowest rank of Monastics, and it 
was ordained that no one of their body should, in future, hold the 
office of confessor to the k\ing. 

Urban VI. paid jjttlo regard to theological controversies; he was 
more anxious to re-establish his authority over southern Italy. But 
as he marched towards Naples, his troops mutinied for want of pay, 
and he was forced to return to Romo. The citizens proved to be as 
discontented as the soldiers; to stifle their murmurs he published a 
bull for the celebration of a jubilee the following year at Rome, and 
ordered that this solemnity should be repeated every thirty-three years, 
according to the number of years that Christ remained upon earth. 
He hoped that this festival would enrich the Romans and himself, but 
he died before the time for its celebration (a.d. 1389). It is supposed 
that his end was hastened by poison, for his most ardent supporters 
were weary of his tymnny. 

A few days after the death of Urban, the cardinals at Rome chose 
a new pontiff, who took the title of Boniface IX., and commenced his 
Mign by an interchange of anathemas and excommunications with his 
nval at Avignon. More prudent than his predecessor, Boniface hasted 
to make terms with the ffimily of Durazzo at Naples; he recognised' 
young Ladi^aus as a legitimate king, and sent a legate to perform the 
ceremony of his coronation, Ladislaus, in return, took an oath of^ 
fidelity and homage, binding himself never to recognise the antipope 
at Avignon. 

Clement VII« strengthened himself by a closer union with the king 
of France, whom he induced to visit Avignon, and to witness fibe 
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ceremony of the coronation of Louis II. of Anjou, as king of Naples. 
The imbecile Charles was so gratified by his reception, that he pro¬ 
jected a crusade against Rome, but he was soon induced to abandon 
his purpose, and he gave very feeble aid to his cousin of Anjou, when 
he prepared an armament to invade the Neapolitan territories. The 
doctors of the Sorbonne became eager to terminate the schism; and, 
encouraged by their success in the controversy of Immaculate Con¬ 
ception, they presented to the king a project for restoring the peace of 
the Cliurch, by compelling the rival popes to resign, and submit the 
choice of a now pontiff to a general council (a.d. 1394). Though this 
counsel was not favourably received by the king, it gave great alarm 
to Clement, and agitation of mind is supposed to have produced the 
apoplectic fit which occasioned his death. 

The French ministers wrote to the cardinals at Avignon, urging 
thein to embrace the opportunity of terminating the schism; hut these 
prelates hasted to conclude a new election without opening the letter, 
with the contents of which they were acquainted. Peter dc Luna, car¬ 
dinal of Aragon, was nominated pope ; he took the name of Benedict 
XIIL, and tlie schism became wider than ever. When the news of the 
election reached Paris, Charles, instead of recognizing the pope of 
Avignon, convoked the clergy of his kingdom to deliberate on the means 
of restoring peace to the Church. After some delay, the convocation 
met, and came to the inconsistent resolution of recognizing Benedict, 
and jn-oposing that the schism should be terminated by the abdication of 
the tno ]>opcs. Ambassadors were sent w'ith this proposal to Avignon, 
but a ridiculous though insuperable difficulty prevented the success of 
their negotiations. The plenipotentiaries on both sides preached long 
sermons to each other, until the French princes who were joined in the 
legation, completely fatigued, and seeing no probable termination of 
the conference, returned home indignant and disappointed. The king 
of England and the emperor of Germany joined the French monarch 
in recommending the double application; Boniface declared his readi¬ 
ness to resign, if Benedict would set the example, but the latter pontiff 
absolutely refused submission. An army was sent to compel him to 
obedience; Avignon was taken, and Benedict besieged in his palace, 
but his obstinacy continued unshaken, and the party feuds which the 
weakness of the king encouraged in France, gave him hopes of final 
triumph. 

The state of the western governments tended to protract the schism 
of the Church; the king of France fell into idiotcy; Richard II. was 
_ deposed in England by his cousin Henry IV.; the duke of Anjou was 
driven from Naples; the Byzantine emperor and the king of Hungary 
were harassed by the Turks, whose increasing power threatened laiin 
to both; the Spanish peninsula was distracted by the Moorish wars: 
and the Emperor Wenceslaus was forced to abdicate by the German 
m I 
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eleetoi's. Boniface took advantage of these circumstances to establish 
the papal claim to the first-fruits of all ecclesiastical benefices, and to 
render himself absolute master of Rome, by fortifying the citadel and 
castle of St. Angelo. The Roman citizens were deprived of the last 
shadow of their former franchises; the readiness with which they 
submitted is, however, a sufiSicient proof that they were unworthy of 
freedom. The pope did not long survive this triumph; the Roman 
cardinals elected Innocent YII. to supply his place; but he died about 
twelve months after his elevation, and was succeeded by Gregory XII. 
(a.d. 140d). Benedict having in the mean time recovered his free¬ 
dom, protested against the Roman elections, but ojffered to hold a 
personal conference with Gregory for reconciling all their differences. 
The eaidinals, weary of these controversies, deserted the rivals, and 
having assembled a general council at Pisa, elected a third pope, who 
took the title of Alexander V. 

There were now three heads to the Christian church; Ladislaus 
and some of the Italian cities supported Gregory; the kings of Scot¬ 
land and Spain adhered to Benedict; while Alexander was recognized 
in the rest of Christendom. The disputes of these hostile pontiffs 
had greatly tended to enfrjinehise the human mind, alfd weaken the 
hold of superstition; 'Wickliffe’s doctrines spread in England, and 
in Germany they were advocated by John Huss, who eloquently 
denounced the corruptions that debased the pure docrines of Cliris- 
tianity. Pope Alexander was preparing to resist the progress of the 
courageous reformer, when his death throw the affairs of the Church 
into fresh confusion. 

The presence of an armed force induced the cardinals to elect 
John XXIIL, whose promotion gave great scandal, as lie was more 
romurkable for his military than his religious qualifications (a.d. 1411). 
John soon compelled Ladislaus to abandon Gregory's party; he then 
assembled a general council at Rome, where sentence of condemnation 
was pronounced on the doctrines of Huss Jtnd "Wickliffe. But Ladis¬ 
laus soon grew weary of peace; he led an army against Rome, plun¬ 
dered the city, and compelled the pope to seek protection from 
Sigismond, emperor of Germany. John consented very reluctantly to 
the imperial demand, that the schism should finally he terminated by 
» general council; he made an ineffectual effort to have the assembly 
held in one of his own cities, hut Sigismond insisted that it should 
meet in Constance. John then attempted to interpose delays, hut 
the general voice of Christendom was against him; he judged his 
situation accurately, when, pointing to Constance from the summit of 
the Alps, he exclaimed, “ What a fine trap for catching foxes." 

The attention of all Christendom was fixed upon the deliberations 
of the council of Constance, whither bishops, ambassadors, and theo- 
ICgianS, flocked from every part of Europe (a.d. 1415). John Huss, 
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having obtained the emperor’s safe-conduct, appeared before the council 
to defend his doctrines, but Sigismond was persuaded to forfeit bis 
pledge, and deliver the courageous reformer to his enemies, to be 
tried for heresy. Pope John was not treated better, a unanimous 
rote of tlie council demanded his abdication; he fled to Austria, but 
he was overtaken and detained in the same prison with lluss, until 
he ratified the sentence of his own deposition. Gregory XII. soon 
after abdicated the pontificate, but Benedict still continued obstinate; 
his means of resistance, however, were so trifling, that the council 
paid little attention to his refusal. John Huss, and his friend Jerome 
of IVague, were sentenced to be burned at the stake as obstinate 
heretics, but their persecutors could not stop the progress of tlie 
truth; the Hussites in Bohemia had recourse to arms for the defence 
of their liberties, and under the command of the heroic Zisca, main¬ 
tained the cause of civil and religious liberty, in many glorious fields. 

The emperor, the princes of Germany, and the English deputies, 
strenuously urged the council to examine the abuses of the Church, 
and form some plan for its thorough reformation; but the prelates, 
fearing that some proposals might be made injurious to their interests, 
steadily resisted these eiforts; declaring that the election of a pope 
ought to have precedence of all other business. After long disputes, 
the choice of the electors fell on Otho Colonna, a Roman noble, who 
took the title of Martin V. The new pontiff combined with the 
cardinals to sfninglc all the plans of reform, and the council, from 
whose deliberations so much had been expected, terminated its sittings, 
without having applied any effectual remedy to the evils ^vhich had 
produced the schism. A promise, indeed, was made, that another 
council would be convened, for the reform of the Church, at Pavia, 
but no one cared to claim its performance; the conduct of those who 
met at Constance convinced the -world, that no effectual redress of 
grievances could be expected from such assemblies. 

The projects of reform, begun at Constance, were revived at the 
council of Basle (a.d. 1431); but Eugenius IV., the successor of 
Martin, soon felt that the proposed innovations would be fatal to 
the papal authority, and dissolved the council. This precipitancy 
caused another schism, which lasted ten years; but at length the ex¬ 
duke of S.'ivoy, who had been clioscn pope by the partisans of the 
council, under the name of Felix V., gave in his submission; and the 
council, from whose labours so much had been expected, ended by 
doing nothing. Still the convocations of the prelates of Christendom 
at Constance and Basle struck a fatal blow against the despotism of 
the popes. Henceforth raouarclis had, or seemed to have, a court of 
appeal,—one so dr^ded by the pontifis, that the mere dread of its 
convocation procured from them liberal concessions. But a new and 
more formidable enemy to the despotism of the pontiffs than the 
. 12 
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resistance of kings or of councils, %vas the progress Of literature aii4 
knowledge, which brought the extravagant claims of spiritual and 
temporal rulers to be investigated on their real merits, not according 
to their asserted claims. 


Section II.— First Eevival of Literature^ and Indentions in 

Science. 

In the controversy between Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII., 
literary talent was for the first time employed against the Church by 
John of Paris, a celebrated Dominican, who advocated the royal 
independence with great zeal and considerable ability. The celebrated 
poet Dante Alighieri, who may he regarded as the founder of Italian 
literature, and almost of the Italian language, followed the same 
course, advocating strenuously the cause of the Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria. Their example "was a model for many other writers, who 
laid aside the shackles of authoritj^, and supported the independence 
of states. But literature itself was subject to trammels which checked 
the progress of improvement. Aristotle’s system of philosophy, not 
as originally formed by that great man, but modified in Arabian 
translations, and cumbered by scholastic refinements, was the 'only 
subject deemed worthy of attention. It was deemed a crime scarcely 
less than heresy, to doubt of any explanation given by the schoolmen 
of physical, mental, or moral phenomena. Roger Bacon, a Franciscan 
monk, was the first who revived experimental science; he made several 
important discoveries in mechanics and chemistry, hut his great merit 
is to be found, not so much in his various inventions and projects, as 
in the bold appeal >vhich he made to experiment and the observation 
of nature. His lectures at Oxford, published under the title of 
“Opus Majus" (a.d. 126G), raised against him a host of enemies; he 
was prohibited from giving instructions in the university, and was 
subjected to confinement in his convent. His scientific discoveries 
were deemed a species of magic in that age of ignorance; he was the 
first of the long list of victims of ecclesiastical persecution, and the 
leader of a long line of patriots who supported the cause of intellec¬ 
tual and moral liberty against the odious encroachments of spiritual 
despotism. Tlie emancipation of literature accompanied that of 
science; the impulse wliich Dante had given to the cultivation of 
Italian poetry w’as long felt; ho was followed by Petrarch and Boccacio, 
whose writings at once elevated the character and formed the language 
of their countrymen. 

Several new inventions, or perhaps importations from the remote 
East, accelerated the progress of men in learning and the arts. Of 
these w’e may mciition more particularly the art of forming paper 
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from linea-rags, painting in oil, the art of printing, the use of gun¬ 
powder, and of the mariner's compass. 

Before the invention of linen-paper, parchment w^as generally used 
in Europe, both for copying books and preserving public records. 
This material was scarce and dear; in consequence of its scarcity, the 
writing was often effaced from ancient manuscripts, and new matter 
written on the parchments. Some of the most valuable classical works 
were thus sacrificed to make room for idle legends of saints and trifling 
theological dissertations. In some of these, called palimpsests, the 
old writing is faintly legible under that of the monks, and some 
irriportaht fragments have thus been recovered. When the Arabs 
Conquered Bokhara (a.d. 704), they arc said to have found a large 
manufiictory of cotton-paper at Saraarcand, Avhich is not improbable, 
as the fabric was known in China before the Christian era. They 
brought the knowledge of the art into their western tei-ritories, but the 
scarcity of the materials long impeded its progress. At length, in the 
thirteenth century, it w^as discovered that linen w'ould answer all the 
purposes of cotton; hut W'hen, where, or by whom, this valuable dis¬ 
covery was made, cannot be ascertained. As flax and hemp are 
chiefly the growth of northern countries, the claim of the Germans to 
the invention seems better founded than that of the Italians; the first 
great factory of linen-paper of Avhich we have any certain accounts 
was established at Nurcnihorg (a.p. 1390), but there is reason to 
believe that paper w'as manufactured in western Europe a century 
earlier. 

The invention of painting in oils is usually attributed to two 
brothers. Van Eyck, of whom the younger, called John of Bruges, 
flourished tow^ards the close of the thirteenth century. The invention, 
however, is of much earlier date, but the brothers deserve the merit 
of having brought it into practical use, and carried it to a high degree 
of perfection. Owing to this invention, modern paintings excel the 
ancients both in finish of execution and permanence. 

More important than either of those w’as the invention of printing, 
w’liich seems to have been at least partially derived from the East. 
Solid blocks of wood, graven with pictures and legends, were used in 
China from a very remote period. They were first introduced into 
Europe for the manufacture of playing cards, which became very 
popular about the close of the thirteenth century. The card manu¬ 
facturers soon began to publish wood-cuts of remarkable persons and 
events in sacred history, or the Lives of the Saints, accompanied with 
brief descriptions graven on the block, and thus we find a species of 
stereotype printing in use before the discovery of moveable types. 
Tfhe great improvement of having separate types for each letter, was 
lUade by John Gutenberg, a citizen of Mayence (a.d. 143fi); he used 
small blocks of wood, but the matrix for casting metal types was soon 
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after devised by Peter SchoefiFer, of Qerabeim. Gutenberg established 
the first printing press known in Europe, at Strasburgj thenee h© 
removed to Mayence, where he entered into partnership with Joha 
Fust, or Faustus, whose ingenuity greatly contributed to perfect the 
invention. Gutenberg did not put his name to any of the books he 
printed; Faustus, more ambitious of fame, placed his name and that 
of his partner to his celebrated Psalter, and thus received no small 
share of the glory that properly belonged to the first discoverer. The 
art of engraving on copper was discovered about the same time as the 
use of moveable types but its history is very obscure. 

Scarcely less important than printing was the manufacture and 
use of gunpowder. This invention includes several discoveries which 
it is of importance to distinguish from each other: first, the discovery 
of the detonating power of saltpetre; second, the process of uniting 
saltpetre with charcoal and sulphur, or tiic manufacture of gunpowder; 
third, the use of gunpowder in artificial fireworks; fourth, its use as 
a projectile force for throwing shot, &c.; and fifth, its use in mines for 
blowing up walls, fortifications, &c. These discoveries were indepen¬ 
dent of each other, and took place at different times; we must therefore 
coifsider them separately. 

The explosive power of saltpetre was probably known in the East 
from a very remote age, for that substance is produced abundantly, fit 
for use, both in India and China; and ancient traditions describe the 
repulses of invaders by launching artificial lightnings from walls, 
manifestly referring to the use of some detonating substance. With 
less certainty ^W'e may conjecture that the process of compounding 
saltpetre with other ingredients, was brought from the remote East by 
the Saracens. Friar Bacon, the first European writer who describes 
the composition of gunpowder, derived his knowledge of chemistry 
chiefly from the Arabian writers, who were the originators of that 
science. Among the Chinese, the use of deflagrating compounds for 
artificial fireworks, is of very ancient date. The employment of gun¬ 
powder for throwing bullets and stones began in Europe about the 
commencement of the fourteenth century; it was introduced by the 
Saracens in their Spanish wars; and the first certain account of this 
change in warfare, is in an Arabian history of the siege of Baza, by 
the king of Granada (a.d. 1312). It is generally supposed that the 
Genoese were the first who used powder in mines, to destroy walk 
and fortifications, at the siege of Beranessa (a.d. 1487). Bombs and 
lEiefftars are said to have been invented by Malatesta, prince of Bimini 
(a.J>. 14o' 7); and about the same time guns, or rather portable cannons, 
began to be used by soldiem. Several circumstances prevented the 
immediate adoption of fire-arms and artillery in war; long habit made 
ina®y prefer their ancient weapons; the construction of cannons was 
impei^et, they were made more frequently of wood, leather, or iron 
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hoops than solid metal, and were therefore liable to burst; the gun¬ 
powder was of imperfect manufacture, and frequently failed in the 
field. Above all, the mail-clad chivalry of Europe opposed a change 
in the art of war, which greatly lowered the value of knights and 
cavalry. They described the invention as murderous, inhuman, and 
treacherous; they averred 

It was great pity, so it was, 

This villanoiis saltpetre should he digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed. 

The last great invention that requires notice, is the polarity of the 
magnet, and its application to the mariner’s compass. There are few 
European nations that have not at some time or other arrogated to 
themselves the merit of this discovery; hut few more successfully 
than the Italians, whose claims, until of late days, have been regarded 
as established. It was generally believed that the inventor of this 
precious instrument w'as Flavio Gioia, a native of Amalfi, in the 
kingdom of Naples; and so precise \xeve the historians, that they 
specified the date of the invention as either a.d. 1302, or 1303. A 
more careful examination of the subject showed that the magnet’s 
polarity had been noticed by Chinese, Arabian, and even European 
writers, long before the conjmencement of the fourteenth century, and 
hence it was fairly inferred that the Araalfitans could only claim the 
merit of introducing the invention into Europe, or at most of applying 
it to the purposes of navigation. 

Great obscurity continued to rest over the question, until the 
attention of the late celebrated Orientalist, Klaproth, was directed to 
the subject. His work is so little known, that it will be interesting 
. to extract from it some particulars respecting this interesting point in 
the history of human civilization. 

The time when the polarity of the magnet was first known to the 
Chinese is lost in the night of antiquity. But many centuries before 
the Christian era, this property of the load-stone was applied to the 
construction of magnetic chariots. In the front of these chariots, a 
doll, made of light materials, was fixed upon a pivot, a magnetic bar 
was passed through its extended arm, so contrived that it invariably 
pointed to the south, which was the kibleh^ or sacred point, to which 
the Chinese always turned when performing their devotions. The 
original Use of these chariots was merely to discover the kihkh^ a 
purpose to which the mariner’s compass is frequently applied among 
Mohammedan nations. 

It is obvious that the step from the magnetic chariot to the mari¬ 
ner’s compass is not one of great difficulty; hut it was probably not 
made until the Chinese began to direct their attention to navigation, 
%ider the Tsin dynasty, that is, between the middle of the third and 
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the cemmenceraent of the fifth centuries of our ere. The mede in 
i^’hich the magnet, or magnetixed needle, was at first used by Oriental 
nations, is thus described by Bailak, an Arabian writer of the thir¬ 
teenth century: “The captains that navigate the Syrian sea, when 
the niglit is so dark that they cannot see a star, by which they might 
determine the cardinal points, fill a vessel with water and shelter it 
from the wind. They then take a needle, which tliey stick into a 
splinter of wood, or a reed in the form of a cross, and throw it upon 
the surface of the water. Afterwards they take a piece of loadstone, 
large enough to fill the hand, which they bring near the surface of the 
water, and then give the water a motion towards the right, by stirring 
it, so that the water begins to revolve. Then they suddenly withdraw 
their hands, and the needle certainly points north and south.” This 
clumsy contrivance, called the “ water compass," was the first kind 
used both in Asia and Europe, and the Coreans had not abandoned it 
so late as the middle of the last century. We have no certain account 
of the introduction of the compass into Europe, hut writers of the 
twelfth century, speaking of It, as far as we kno’w for the first time, 
mention it as a thing generally known. From this sudden notoriety 
of the polarity of the magnet, it seems probable that its use had been 
practically known to sailors, before it engaged the attention of the 
learned. Only one century previous to this notoriety, we find that the 
northern navigators had no better expedient for directing their course, 
than watching the flight of birds. “ The old northern sailors,” says a 
Danish chronicle, “took a supply of ravens for their guides; they used 
to let these birds fly from their barks when in the open sea; if the 
birds returned to the ship, the sailors concluded that there was no land 
in sight, but if they flew off, the vessels were steered in the direction 
ot tiieir flight.” The improvements in the compass were made by 
slow degrees, and for the most important of them the world is indebted 
to Englishmen. 


S rxTioN III .—Progress of Co mmerce. 

From the beginning of the fourteenth to the middle of the fifteenth 
century the commerce of *Europe Avas engrossed by the Italian, 
Hanseatic, and Flemish cities. The Italians, but more especially the 
Florentines, Genoese, and Venetians, possessed the trade of the 
licvanl. The Genoese exclusively monopolized the commerce of the 
Black 8ea, Avhile the Venetians traded to the ports of Syria and 
Egypt. The jealousy of the rival republics led to sanguinary wars, 
which ended in rendering the Venetians supreme in the Mediterranean* 
The manufacture of silk which had been introduced into Sicily from 
Greece, spread thence into various parts of Italy, but the lai^eat 
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factories were established at Venice. This city supplied the greater 
part of Europe with silks, spices, and Asiatic produce. Italian mer¬ 
chants, commonly called Lombm-ds, carried these goods into the 
northern and western kingdoms. The privileges and exemptions 
granted them by sovereigns, enabled them to rule the traffic of 
Europe, and to become the chief bankers and money-dealers in its 
different states’. 

But all the Italian free cities did not enjoy equal prosperity. The 
states of Lombardy that had wrested their freedom from the German 
emperors, soon fell into anarchy. Disgusted uith the advantages by 
ivhich they knew not how to profit, some voluntarily resigned their 
liberties to new masters, while others yielded to usurpers. Thus the 
marquis of Este became lord of Modena and Reggia (a.d. 1336); the 
house of Gonzago gained j)Ossession of Mantua, and tlie Visconti took 
the title of dukes of Milan (a.d. 139.0). FIoi*ence retained its freedom 
and prosperity for a longer period. It was not until the reign of the 
Emperor Charles V. (a.d. 1530), that its republican form of govern¬ 
ment was abolished, and the supreme authority usurped by the princely 
family of the Medicis. 

The rivalry between the Genoese and Venetians led, as we have 
idready mentioned, to long and deadly wars. The last and most 
memorable of these, was that called the war of Cliiozza (a.d. 1379). 
The Genoese, after having gained a signal victory over the Venetian 
fleet, before Pola, in the Adriatic Sea, penetrated into the inmost 
lagoons of Venice, and seized the port of Chiozza. Had the Genoese 
acted witii more promptitude, Venice itself might have been taken, 
its citizens, in the first moment of tUsnmy, having resolved to quit 
their country, and seek refuge in Candia. The tardiness of the Genoese 
admirtil afforded them time to recover their courage. Excited by a 
generous emulation, all classes vied with each other to repel the 
invaders; a new fleet was equipped in a very brief space, Chiozza was 
recovered, and the Genoese received so severe a check, that they were 
no longer able to contest the supremacy of the sea with their rivals. 

But these wars were not the only cause of the decline of Genoa; 
the streets of the city frequently streamed with the blood of rival 
factions; the nobles and commons fougbt for supremacy, which want 
of internal union prevented either party, from maintaining; and at 
leugth, incapable of governing themselves, they sought the protectiori 
of foreign pow ers. With their usual inconstancy, the Genoese were 
ever changing masters; twice they placed themselves under the king 

' The street in I^oiwlou where these foreign- j over rawnbrokors'hliops, are the arms of Loni- 
ers were settled, sUll retains Uie name of hardy, and have been rt'taiued as a sign, ever 
Lombard-street, and continues to be the chief sincetheI.ombardsMcretliesoleiiioney-]endcro< 
seat of hSiiking eslabhslinients. It is not ofEiiropc. 
graicraiiy kiiownthai the three bulk exhibited 
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oi France, but after a short experience of French rule, tcck for their 
sovereign, first the marquis of Montferrai, and afterwards the duke of 
Milan. From the year 1464, Genoa remained a dependency on the 
duchy of Milan, until 1528, when it recovered its former freedom. 

Whilst the power of the Genoese republic was declining, that of 
Venice was increasing by rapid strides. The permanence given to its 
government by introducing the principle of hereditary aristocracy, 
saved [the state from internal convulsions, while the judicious esta¬ 
blishment of commercial stations, on the shores of the Adriatic and 
Levant, secured and fostered its trade. The greatest advantage that 
the Venetians obtained over their commercial rivals, arose from their 
treaty with the sultan of Egypt (a.d. 1343): by this alliance, the 
republic obtained full liberty of trade in the Syrian and Egyptian 
ports, with the privilege of having consular establishments at Alex¬ 
andria and Damascus. These advantages soon enabled them to 
acquire supreme command over the trade of centml and southern 
Asia; the spices and other commodities of India were brought to 
Syrian markets, and the Genoese establishments on the Black Sea 
soon became worthless. The territorial acquisitions of the republic 
on the northern coasts of the Adriatic, formed a powerful state about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Dalmaz and Friuli w'ere wrested 
from the king of Hungary, and the most important districts of eastern 
Lombardy conquered from the dukes of Milan. But the power of 
the republic was less secure than it appeared; oppressive to its 
dependencies, it provoked hostile feelings, which only waited for an 
opportunity to blaze forth in open rebellion ; insolent to all the 
surrounding powers, a secret jealousy and enmity were excited, which, 
at no distant date, exposed Venice to the resentments of a league too 
powerful to be resisted. 

We have already mentioned the Hanseatic confederation of the 
commercial cities in northern and western Europe, to protect their 
trade from pirates and robbers. In the fourteenth centuiy', the 
league became so extensive as to form an important power, that 
claimed and received the respect of kings and emperors. The mari¬ 
time cities of Germany, from the Scheldt and the isles of Zealand, all 
round to the borders of Livonia, joined the confederacy, and several 
cities in the interior sought its protection, and admission into its 
ilUiance. The first known act of confederation was signed by the 
deputies of the several cities at Cologne (a.d. 1364). All the allied 
cities were divided into four circles, whose limits and capitals varied 
at different periods; the general administration of the confederacy was 
extiruslcd to a confederacy which assembled triennially at Lubeck. 
jtn the early part of the fifteenth century, no less than eighty cities 
fcnt delegates to the congress, while many others were connected with 
the league, though they had not the power of sending delegates. 
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Possessing the exclusive commerce of the Baltic Sea, the Hanse towns 
exercised the right of making war and peace, and forming alliances; 
they equipped powerful fleets and waged successful wars with the 
northern sovereigns that attempted to interfere with their monopoly, 
or limit the privileges extorted from the ignorance or weakness of their 
predecessors. 

The 'Hanseatic ships exported from the north seas, hemp, flax, 
timber, furs, leather, copper, corn, and. the produce of their fisheries. 
Herrings, which were at that time taken in great abundance on the 
i^orwegian coast, formed one of their most lucrative articles of* com¬ 
merce, on account of the strictness with which Lent was observed by 
the southern nations of Europe. The produce of the north was 
exchanged in the western markets for cloths, stuffs, wines, drugs, and 
spices. The principal marts were Bruges for the Flemish countries:, 
London for England, Bergen for Norway, and Novogorod for Bussia. 
In the close of the fifteenth century, Novogorod was deprived of its 
republican constitution, and the merchants migrated to Narva and 
Revel. Through the Flemings the Hanseatic commercial cities were 
brought into connection with those of Italy; the merchants of both 
met an the fairs and markets of Bruges, where the produce of the 
unexplored North was exchanged for that of the unknown regions of 
India. The progress of trade, and the intercourse thus effected 
betw'een remote nations, excited a love for maritime and inland dis¬ 
covery, which soon produced important changes, and aided the other 
causes that necessarily led to the overthrow of the confederation. 

Extensive as was the commerce of the Hanseatic cities, it pos¬ 
sessed ueitiier permanence nor durability. Having neither produce 
nor manufactures of their own, the merchants had merely a carrying 
trade, and the profits of simple barter; consequently the progress of 
industry, especially in countries where the useful arts were cultivated, 
raised powerful rivals against them, and gave commerce a new direc¬ 
tion. The establishment of stable governments was also injurious to 
a confederation, whose chief utility was to afford protection against 
the piracy of northern adventurers, and the robbery of turbulent feudal 
lords. When the limits of imperial and feudatory power were finally 
determined, the German princes gradually acquired the commanding 
influence that necessarily results fromv territorial possessions, and 
recovered their supremacy over the cities that had been withdrawn 
from their authority. This result was hastened by the internal dis¬ 
sensions of the confederate cities. Situated at considerable distances 
from each other, their interests often clashed, and the congi-ess, occu¬ 
pied in reconciling disputes, could never direct its attention to any 
plan, for colonial or territorial acquisition; still less could they form a 
systematic union of mercantile establishments in which the gain of 
one necessarily ensured the loss of the other. When the northern 
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' league, once so extensiA'e, included onlj? th® eities of Hahibitfgh, 
Lubeck, and Bremen. « 7 ’ « 

In inlanders, commercial prosperity was bf^ed oh manufacturing 
industry; the Flemings supplied the principal markets of Ejii^ope with 
cloth in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; while, through the 
commercial cities of Italy, they were enabled to send the produce of 
their looms to the ports of the Levant, and exchange them for apices, 
jewels, and other articles of Oriental luxury. The wealth,4he pdpu- 
lation, and the resources of these cities rendered the earls of Flanders 


move wealthy, and scarcely less pow'erfui than their irj^min^l Sove¬ 
reigns, the kings of France. Wlien Edivard I. of Engitind*t5iishcd to 
recover Guienne, which had been wrested from his predecessors, he 
sought the alliance of Guy de Dampierre, earl of Flanders, and*pro- 
posed to make the eaiTs daughter, Philippa, his queen; being attracted 
both by her personal cliarms and the enormous suras promised as her ^ 
dowry. *So great was the lady’s wealth, and such the importance 
attached to the Flemish alliance, that Philip the Fair had recourse to 
the most infamous treachery in order to defeat the marriage. As he 
was the godfatlier of the young lady, he invited her and the earl to 
pay him a visit in Paris; but no sooner did they reach tlie capital than 
be threw' them both into prison, declaring that the marriage of so 
W'ealthy an heiress could not be arranged without the consent of the 


sxiperior lord, and that the carl w'as guilty of felony in promising the 
band of liis daughter to an enemy of the kingdom. Guy escaped 
from prison, hut his daughter died a captive, under circumstances 
which led to a strong suspicion of poison; the earl believing, or 
feigning to believe the charge, assembled his chief vassals at Graramont, 
and there, in the presence of the ambassadors from England, Germany, 
and Lorraine, he solemnly renounced his allegiance to the crow'ii of 
France, and proclaimed war against Philip. Such was the commence¬ 
ment of the long series of Flemish wars, w hich early assumed the form 
of a desperate struggle between the mercantile and landed aristocracy. 

Commerce and manufactures had brought together a lai^e and 
wealthy population into the cities of Flanders; the burgesses bad pur¬ 
chased charters of privileges from their respective lords, being well 
aware that municij)al freedom w'as necessary to commercial prosperity; 
they began to rival their former masters in wetilth and influence, and 
they formed an order of their own, which was as much respected in the 
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boufei^ nnd'^stjO]:^^ ititb' a ^IHcal influeaoirlnot fnfeirloj to. th££t ^vhich 
bbd hithevio attfiaj^d. e!fcl^ivety‘to castle#*i^adJSstates. Municipal 
jipmunities were foand jto Be at variance with feudal privile^s; neither 
the merchants tlio nqhlep would niake*sucli concessions as might 
form the basis df ft reasonable compromise, and war was thus rendered 
inevitabli}:.- > Vnder the guidance of several eminent and popular 
leaders, .particularly the two Artaveldes, the mercantile Flemings 
maintidned a long and vigorous w'arfure against their carls and aristo¬ 
cracy, though the latter w^ere supported by the whole power of France. 
At the close of the contest, the trading cities preserved their immuni¬ 
ties; Hit in the course of the war, capitalists had been ruined, artisans 
had fled tqi, inord peaceful lands, tbe nobles Avere impoverished, and 
the peasfants,tireduced to despair. Though the Flemings continued to 
retain a Jarge share of their commercial and manufacturing supremacy, 
they hud the mortification to Avitness the rise of a poAverful rival in 
England, Avhere the Avoollen manufacture gradually attained to a 
greater height than it had reached even in Flanders. 

Wool was the most important article of British produce; and the 
Plaidagenet raonarchs endeavoured to secure for themselves a large 
share of the profits arising from all transactions connected Avith it, by 
forbiibiitig it to be bought or sold in any markets except the staple 
toAvns. i ’onsiderable embarrassment Avas produced b}' frequent changes 
of the staple; and, as these alterations Avere usually made for the con¬ 
venience of foreign purchasers, they laid the foundation of that jealousy 
of foreigners Avhich more than any other cause has deranged the com¬ 
merce of England. In 1201, the barons, enraged by the partiality 
AA’bich Henry III. shoAved to the French connections of his queen, 
passed a laAV prohibiting tbe exportation of avooI, and ordaining that 
no Avoollen cloths should be worn except such as Avere Avoven at home. 
At this time, raAv wool Avas the most important of British exports; for, 
in 1349, Ave find the parliament remonstrating that the king, by an 
illegal imposition of forty shillings on each sack of avooI exported, had 
levied 60,000/. a-year, Avhich Avould make the annual export of avooI 
eleven millions of pounds avoirdupois. The medium price of wool at 
the time was about 6/. per sack; the whole annual value of export 
150,000/, Such a sum Avas too important to tlie producers to be lost; 
the laAv prohibiting exportation was either repealed or permitted to 
fall into desuetude, for about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
Ave find that avooI constituted about thirteen-fourteenths of the entir., 
exports of the kingdom. 
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little clotk was made in Eln^lmid) and that only of tluf’ooarftest 
desortption, until Edward III., in the year 1331 ^ invited wettvera^ 
dyon?, and fullers to come over from Flandera and settle in Bn^and, 
promising them his protection and favour on condition that they would 
^ry on their trades here, and teaidi the knowledge of them to hm 
subjects. The native wool^^owers and merchants looked upon these 
foreign manuiacturfers With very jealous eyes, especially when Edward 
created a monopoly in their favour, by prohibiting the wearing of any 
cloth but of English fabric; and many petitions are preserved from the 
weavers of woollen stuffs, complaining of the heaty impositions laid 
upon them by the corporations, in which the corporation of Bristol is 
especially conspicuous. The manufacture, however, took rdot and 
flourished, though it received a severe check from the jealousy of 
parliament, which, by a very unwise law, prohibited the export of 
woollen goods, and permitted that of unwrought wool. 

The land-owners of England were slow in discovering that their 
own prosperity was connected with that of the manufacturing interest. 
Their avowed object in legislation was to keep up the high price of 
the raw material, the wool grown upon their estates; and they had 
the honesty to say so in the preamble to a statute (14 Rich. II.'c, 4) 
prohibiting any denizen of England from buying w'ool except from the 
owners of the sheep and for his own use. This of course closed the 
home market; the grower, in his anxiety to grasp the profits of the 
wool-merchant and retailer in addition to his own, found that he had 
turned off his best customers; and we learn from a contemporary his¬ 
torian that the growers were reduced to the greatest distress by having 
the accumulated stock of two or three years left on their hands. 

In the reign of Henry VI., not more than a century after its intro¬ 
duction, the woollen manufacture had thriven so well, that it was 
made to contribute to the revenue, and we were enabled to compete 
with the nations by whom we had been taught it, on equal terms; a 
reciprocity law, passed at this time, ordains, that “if our woollen 
goods were not received in Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, then the 
merchandise growing or wrought within the dominions of the duke of 
Burgundy shall be proliibited in England under pain of forfeiture.” 
But there was already a growing jealousy between the landed'^and 
manufacturing interests, caused by the rise in the price of labour, 
resulting from hw^rease of employment; for so early as the reign of 
Henry IV., an act was passed “that no one should bind his son or 
daughter to an apprenticeship, unless he was possessed of twenty 
shilKngs.” This attempt to limit the supply of labour in manufacture 
would bave wholly destroyed the woollen trade, had not the first 
monarch of the house of Tudor granted an exemption from the act to 
tlie city of Norwich, and subsequently to the whole county of Norfolk. 
The besetting error of legislators in tbis age was the belief, that 
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goli a>E4 Sllter had soma iahereat and intrinsic value in themselves, 
mdependent of thair exchangeable and marketable value. They could 
not understand that the very essence of all commerce is barter, and 
that money only serves as a third term or common measure for ascer¬ 
taining the comparative value of the articles to be exchanged. Igno¬ 
rant of this fact, which, by the way, is not universally understood at 
the present day, they made several attempts to compel foreigners to 
pay for English goo^ in money. In 1429, a law was passed that no 
Englishman should sell goods to fore^ners except for ready money, or 
other goods delivered on the instant. 

I'hia was such a fatal blow to trade, that, in the very next yeai*, 
the parliament was compelled to relax so far as to admit of the sale of 
goods on six months' credit. With equal wisdom, and for the same 
perplexing reason, “ the prevention of the exportation of treasure out 
of the country," a law was passed prohibiting “foreign merchants from 
selling goods in England to any other foreigner." This precious piece 
of legislation did not, of course, prevent the exportation of the precious 
metals, but it prevented the import of merchandise and of bullion, a 
result which quite perplexed tlie legislature, but did not lead to the 
abolition of the foolish law. 

Henry VII., removed a still greater check to industry, by restrain¬ 
ing the usurpations of corporations. A law was enacted, that cor¬ 
porations should not pass by-laws without the consent of three of the 
chief officers of state; they were also prohibited from exacting tolls at 
their gates. The necessity of legislative interference was proved by 
the conduct of the corporations of Gloucester and Worcester, wffiich 
had actually imposed transit tolls on the Severn,—these, of course, 
were abolished. But the monarch was not superior to the prejudices 
of his age; he affixed prices to woollen cloths, caps, and hats, which, 
of course, led to a deterioration of the several articles. Yet tliis law 
was highly extolled as a master-stroke of policy by the statesmen of 
the day. 

The parliaments in the reign of Henry VIII. were too busily 
engaged in enforcing the king’s caprices, by inconsistent laws against 
heresy and treason, to pay much attention to trade and commerce. 
One^circumstance, however, connected with the woollen trade deserves 
to be noticed. So greatly had our woollen manufactures increased, 
that the Flemings, no longer able to compete with the English as 
producers, entered into the carrying trade, bought the English commo¬ 
dities, and distributed them into other parts of Europe. In 1528, 
hostilities commenced between England and the Low Countries; there 
was an immediate stagnation of trade; the merchants having no longer 
their usual Flemish customers, could not buy goods jfrom the clothiers; 
the clothiers in consequence dismissed their workmen, and the starving 
operatives tumultuously demanded “bread or blood." Shakspeare, 
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whose father was a woolstapler, and who therefore perhaps had heard, 
traditionally^ as well as historically, of the sufferings of the clothiers, 
makes it a ground of charge against Wolsey, though he assigns 
another cause— 

Tlie clothiers all, not able to maintain 
Tlie many to thorn ’longing, have put off 
The sjjinsters, carders, fill lei's, weavere, who, 

Unfit for other life, compelled by hunger. 

And lack of other means, in desperate manner 
Daring the worat to the teeth, are all in uproar, 

And danger serves among them .—Henry VIII. Act i. sc. 2. 

Wolsey scarcely knew how to account for these riots; he tried 
force with the workmen, but hunger was stronger than the law; he 
threatened the clothiers unless tlieygave employment, but wages could 
not be paid from empty purses; at length he sent for the merchants, 
and commanded them to buy cloth as usual! The merchants replied, 
that they could not sell it as usual; and, notwithstanding his menaces, 
■would give no other answer. At length the true remedy was dis¬ 
covered; an agreement was made that commerce should continue 
between the two states even during war. 

In the reign of Edward VI. an act was passed, by which every one 
was prohibited from making cloth, unless he had served an apprentice¬ 
ship of seven years; this law was repealed in the first year of Queen 
Mary, as the preamble of the act states, “ because it had occasioned 
the decay of the woollen manufactory, and had ruined several towns.’^ 
It was, however, subsequently restored by Elizabeth. 

The persecutions of the Protestants in France, hut more especially 
in Flanders, drove many eminent manufacturers to seek refuge in Eng¬ 
land, where they were graciously received by Elizabeth. She passed 
an act relieving the counties of Somerset, Gloucester, and Wiltshire, 
iroui the old oppressive statutes, which confined the making of cloth 
to corporate towns; and trade, thus permitted to choose its own 
localities, began to flourish rapidly. In a remonstrance of the Ilansc 
towns to the diet of the empire, in 1582, it is asserted that England 
exported annually about 200,000 pieces of cloth. In this reign, also, 
the English merchants, instead of selling their goods to the Hanseatic 
and Flemish tmders, began to export themselves; and their success 
so exasperated the Ilanse towns, that a general assembly Avas held at 
Lubeck to concert measures for distressing the English trade. But 
the jealousy of foreigners Avas far less injurious to British commerce 
than the monopolies which Elizabeth created in countless ahundaiice. 
An attempt, indeed, was made to remove one monopoly; hut the 
experiment wus not fairly tried, and its consequent ill-success was 
used as an argument against any similar efforts. By an old patent, 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers possessed the sole right of 
ti^diag in woollen goods. This monstrous usurpation of the staple 
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commodity of the kingdom was too had eiren for that age of 
darkness, and Elizabeth opened the trade; but the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers entered into a conspiracy not to make purchases of cloth, 
and the queen, alarmed at the temporary suspension of trade, restored 
the patent. 

In the reign of James I. it n^as calculated that nine-tenths of the 
commerce of the kingdom consisted in woollen goods. Most of the 
cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and dressed by the Dutch, who 
gained, it was pretended, 700,000/. unnually by this manufacture. 
The king, at the instigation of Cockayne and some other London 
merchants, issued a proclamation prohibiting the exportation of raw 
clotlif-; the Dutch and Germans met this piece of legislation by i)ro- 
hibiting the importation of English dyed clotli; tlie consequence was, 
that our export trade was diminished by two-thirds, and the price of 
wool fell from seventy to eighty j)cr cent. The king was forced to 
recall his proclamation. In the year 1G22 a board of trade vas erected, 
as the commission states, “ to remedy the low price of wool, and the 
decay of the woollen manufactory.” It is recommended to the com¬ 
missioners to examine “ w hether a greater freedom of trade, and an 
exemption from the restraint of exclusive companies, would not bo 
beneficial.” A gratifying proof of the progress of intelligence; but, 
unfortunatelj^ it led to no practical result. 

English commerce increased greatly under the Commonw’ealth, 
because no regard was paid to the prerogative whence the charters of 
the exclusive companies were derived, and because the progress of 
democratical principles led the country gentlemen to bind their sons 
apprentices to merchants. But wdth the Restoration came the old 
rage for prohibitions and protections; two thousand manufacturers 
from Warwickshire, and a great number from Herefordshire, emigrated 
to the Palatinate; and, in 1662, the Company of Merchant Adven¬ 
turers declared, in a public memorial, that the white-clothing trade 
had abated from 100,000 pieces to 11,000! In 1668, however, some 
Walloons were encouraged to introduce the manufacture of fine cloths, 
from Spanish wool only, without the admixture of any inferior wool; 
hut the progress of this branch of trade w^as very slow, owing chiefly 
to our municipal law's, which pressed heavily on foreigners. 

It could not be asserted that the slow progress of the w'oollen 
manufactory was ow'ing to any w’ant of legislative protection; the 
exportation of wool, facetiously called owling in our old laws, because 
it was principally carried on during the night, was prohibited by many 
severe statutes. One, passed in the reign of Elizabeth, makes the 
transportation of live sheep, or the embarking them on board any 
ship, “for the first offence, forfeiture of goods and imprisonment for 
one year, and that at the end of the year, the left hand shall be cut 
off in some public market, and shall there be nailed up in the opencst 
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place; and the second offence is felony.” And this statute is the more 
remarkable when contrasted with one then in force, by which it was 
enacted that “ no person shall keep or have more than two thousand 
sheep, on pain to pay a heavy forfeit for every sheep above the 
number.” 

It is not necessary to bring down the history of our great staple 
manufactory to a later date. What has been already stated is sufficient 
to illustrate the evils which arose from legislative interference with the 
natural course of commerce, industry, and capital in past ages. It 
must not, however, be supposed that this impolicy was peculiar to 
England; on the contrary, English statesmen were generally in advance 
of the rest of Europe, and monopolies w'ere only supported by corrupt 
adventurer*. The nobility and the country gentlemen of England resisted 
the imposing of any unnecessary shackles on trade until after the 
Restoration of Charles II., when the system of protection began to be 
introduced; that system derived its chief support from the short¬ 
sighted cupidity of the manufacturers themselves, and the entire blame 
must not therefore be attributed to the legislature; 

The extension of English commerce during the period of history 
we have been examining was very slow. 'The long wars of France, 
and the civil wars of the Roses, diverted attention from the peaceftd 
pursuit of trade. It was not until after the accession of Henry VII. 
that England began to feel the impulse for maritime discovery and 
commercial enterprise Avhioh had hitherto been confined to southern 
Europe; the effects of this change belong, however, to a more advanced 
period of history, and will come under consideration in a future 
chapter. 


Skctiom IV .—Revolutions of Germany^ France^ and Spain, 

Feom the period of the accession of liodolph, the first emperor of the 
house of Hapsburgh, the German empire began to assume a consti¬ 
tutional form, and to be consolidated by new laws. Under the 
government of Albert, the son of Rodolph, an important change took 
place in Switzerland, which, at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, was divided into a number of states, both secular and eccle¬ 
siastical. The cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwalden, were 
immediate dependencies of the empire, while some minor adjoining 
districts belonging to the dukes of Austria as counts of Hapshuigfat 
Albert, anxious to found a new kingdom for one of his younger 
children, resolved to annex the imperial to the Austrian cantons; and in 
Older to reconcile the hardy mountaineers that inhabited them to the 
intended yoke, he sanctioned and encouraged the cruel tyranny of their 
German governors. Three brave men resolved to attempt the delivery 
of ft»eir country; they secretly engiiged a number of partisans, who 
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surprised the imperial forts on the same day (a.d. 1308), and accom¬ 
plished a revolution without shedding a drop of blood. The Austrians 
made a vigorous effort to recover their supremacy, but they.suffered 
a ruinous defeat at Morgarten (a.d. 1315), which secured the inde¬ 
pendence of the Cantons. Their league of union was renewed at 
Brunnen, in a treaty that became the base of the federative union of 
Switaerland. Five other cantons successively joined the former three, 
and the Helvetic possessions of the house of Austria were conquered 
by the Swiss during the interval in which the family of the counts of 
Hapsburgh ceased to wear the imperial crown. 

On the death of Albert (a.d. 1308), Henry VII., count of Lux¬ 
emburg, was chosen emperor; he was a brave and politic prince; 
taking advantage of the pope’s absence at Avignon, and the distracted 
state of Italy, he made a vigorous effort to restore the imperial 
authority in the peninsula, and would probably have succeeded but 
for his premature death. 

The troubled reign of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, his contest 
for the empire with Frederic, duke of Austria, and the wars occasioned 
by his efforts to restrain the extravagant pretensions of the popes, led 
the German princes to^discover the necessity of having a written 
constitution. On the accession of Charles of Luxemburg (a.d. 1347), 
the calamities of a disputed election to the empire were renewed, and 
after a long series of wars and disorders, a diet was convened at 
Nuremburg, to form a code of laws, regulating the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the spiritual and temporal authorities. The result of the 
diet's labours was published in a celebrated edict, called a Golden 
Bull, from the btdla^ or seal of gold, affixed to the document (a.dI 
1356). This hull fixed the order and form of the imperial elections, 
and the ceremonial of the coronation. It ordained that the crown 
should be given by the plurality of votes of seven electors; the prince 
chosen emperor having a right to give his suffrage. The right of 
voting was restricted to possessors of seven principalities, called 
electorates, of which the partition was prohibited, and the regularity 
of their inheritance secured by a strict law of primogeniture. Finally, 
the Golden Bull defined the rights and privileges of the several 
electors, confirming to the princes of the Palatinate and Saxony the 
administration of the empire during an interregnum. 

The next reign, nevertheless, evinced the danger of investing the 
electors with such preponderating authority. Wenceslaus, the son 
and successor of Charles, was a supine and voluptuous prince, who 
paid little attention to the interests of the empire; he was deposed by 
a plurality of votes (a.d, 1400), and Robert,' the elector palatine, 
chosen in his stead. Several of the states continued to acknowledge 
Wenceslaus, but Robert is usually regarded as ^le legitimate emperor. 
On Robert’s death, the empire returned to the Ijouse of Luxemburg, 
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Wenceslaus having consented to resign his pretensions in favour of his 
brother Sigismond, king of Hungary. 

A cloud had long hung over the house of Hapshurgh; it was dis¬ 
pelled by the fortunate union of Albert, duke of Austria, with Sigis- 
mond’s only daughter, queen in her own right of Hungary and 
Bohemia. On the death of his father-in-law (a.d. 1437), he suc¬ 
ceeded to the empire, but survived his elevation only two years. 
Albert’s posthumous son Ladislaus inherited his mother s realms; his 
cousin Frederic, duke of Stiria, was chosen emperor, and from his 
posterity the imperial dignity never departed until the extinction of 
his male issue (a.d. 1740). 

The wise policy of Philip Augustus, in weakening the power of 
the feudal turistocracy and re-uniting the great fiefs to the crown, was 
vigorously pursued by his successors, but by none more effectually than 
Philip the Fair. On the death of that monarch (a.d. 1314), the king 
of France was undoubtedly the most powerful sovereign in Europe. 
Philip left three sons, who successively reigned in France; Louis, 
Burnamed Hutin, Philip the Long, and Charles the Fair; together 
with a daughter named Isabel, married to Edward IL, king of England. 
The three French sovereigns justmentioncd,«died without leaving m.ale 
issue; all had daughters, hut Philip and Charles asserted that no 
female could inherit the crown of France. The claims founded on 
this law of succession were hut slightly questioned; and on the death 
of Charles lY., Philip, count de Valois, the nearest male heir, ascended 
the throne without encountering any immediate opposition (a.d. 1328). 
Edward HI. of England resolved to claim the kingdom in right of his 
motherIsabel,but the distractions of his native dominions long presented 
insuperable obstacles to his projects. lie even did liege homage to 
Philip for the province of Guienne, and for several years gave no sign 
of meditating such a mighty enterprise as (he conquest of France. 

Aided by his son, the celebrated Black Prince, the English monarch 
invaded France, and, contrary to the opinions of all the contemporary 
princes, was everywhere victorious (a.d. 1338). The war was main¬ 
tained by I’hilip of Valois, and his son and successor John, with more 
obstinacy than wisdom; the former suffered a terrible defeat at Crecy, 
the most glorious field ever won by English valour; King John was 
taken prisoner at tJie battle of Poictiers. But these achievements, 
liowcver gloripus, could not ensure the conquest of France, the country 
was too large, the French nation too hostile to the invaders, and Ed¬ 
ward’s army too small for such a revolution. Both sides became weary 
of the contest, a treaty was concluded at Bretigni, by which several 
important provinces were ceded to Edward, on the condition of hk 
renouncing his claims to the French crown (a.d. 1360), A troubled 
period of eight years followed, which can scarcely be called a peace, 
although there was cessation from open hostilities. 
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There is scarcely a calamity by which a nation can be afflicted 
that did not visit France during this disastrous season. A foreign 
enemy was in the heart of the kingdom; the seditions of the capital 
deluged its streets with blood; and a treacherous prince of the blood, 
Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, was in arms against the sovci eign 
authority. Famine devastated the land, and a plague of unparalleled 
virulence (a.d. 1348) consummated the work of hunger and the sword. 
The companies of adventurers and mercenary troops that remained 
unemployed during the truce that followed the victory of Poictiers, 
spread themselves over the land, in marauding troops, which there was 
no force to withstand. So little scrupulous were they, that they 
assailed the pope in Avignon, and compelled the pontiff to redeem 
himselfby aransom of forty thousand crowns. Finally, the peasantry 
of several districts, impatient of distress, and maddened by the 
oppressions of their lords, broke out into a fearful insurrection. This 
w'as named the Jacquerie, from the contemptuous phrase “ Jacques 
bon homme,” applied by the nobles to tlieir serfs, and it was marked 
by all the horrors that necessarily attend a servile war, when men, 
brutalized by tyranny, and maddened ])y Avrongs, seek vengeance on 
their oppressors. * 

Edward the Black Prince Avas intrusted hy his father to the 
government of the French provinces. A brave and adA'enturous 
Avamor, Edward was deficient in the qualities of a statesman. Having 
exhausted his finances by an uiiAvise and fruitless invasion of Castile, he 
laid heavy taxes on his subjects, and they in anger appealed for protection 
to their ancient sovereigns. Charles V., Avho liad succeeded his father 
John on the throne of France, gladly received tliis appeal, and summoned 
Edward to appear before him as his liege lord (a.d. 1368). Though 
enfeebled by sickness, the ausAver of the gallant prince to this sum¬ 
mons was a declaration of Avar, but the tide of fortune Avas changed, 
nnd in a few campaigns the English lost all their acquisitions in 
France, Avith the exception of a fcAV important sea-ports. 

The weakness of Richard II., and the doubtful title of Henry IV., 
prevented the English from reneAving the Avar Avith France during 
their reigns; indeed they would probably have been expelled from all 
their continental possessions, but for the deplorable imbecility of the 
French monarch, Charles VI., and the sanguinary contests of the 
factions of Orleans and Burgundy. The English nation had been long 
commercially connected with Flanders, and when that country was 
annexed to the duchy of Burgundy, provision had been made for the 
continuance of trade hy separate truces. Encouraged by the promised 
neutrality, if not the active co-operation of the Burgundian duke, 
Henry V. invaded France, and destroyed the flower of the French 
chivalry on the memorable field of Agincourt (a.d. 14J 5). The 
progress of the English w'as uninterrupted until the defection of the 
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duk6 of Burgundy (a.d. 1419), an event which seemed to threaten 
Heivry with ruin; but that prince having been assassinated; his 
^lartisans in revenge joined the English, and this circurnstaotoo, 
combined with the unnatural hatred of the French Queen Isabel % 
her son the Dauphin, led to the treaty of Troyes, by which Hettry; On 
condition of marrying the princess Catharine, was appointed r^eht 'df 
France, and heir to the unconscious Charles YI. ' ‘ 

Notwithstanding tliis arrangement, Charles YU., on the deaih'm 
his father, was recognised as king in the southern provinces of Franco, 
while Henry YI., the infant inheritor of the crowns of England and 
Frahcc, was proclaimed in the northern provinces, under the reign of 
his uncle the duke of Bedford (a.d. 1422). At first the fortunes of 
Charies wore the most unfavourable appearance; and the siege' of 
Orleans (a.d. 1428) threatened to deprive him of hope. A simple 
country girl overthrew tlie power of England. Joan of Arc, caMod 
also the Maid of Orleans, wliether influenced by enthusiasm OT 
imposture, it is not easy to determine, declared herself supematuraliy 
inspired to undertake the deliverance of her country. The English 
felt a superstitious awe, and lost their conquests one by one, and after 
a protracted hut feeble struggle, no memorial of the victories of Edward 
and Henry remained hut the town of Calais and an empty title (a.0. 
1449). The destruction of the French nobility in this long series of 
Wars, enabled Charles YII. to mould the government into a despotic 
form, which was permanently fixed 1)y his crafty successor Louis NI- 
Scarcely a less important change was made in ecclesiastical afiairs; # 

Charles YII. secured the Gallican Church from any future encroach¬ 
ment of the Holy See, by adopting several decrees of the council of 
Basil which were solemnly recognised in a national assembly held at 
Bourges (a.d. 1438), and publislied under the name of the Pragmatic 
Sanction. ' 

Spain, during this period, continued to he divided into sevoial 
kingdoms; the Christian monarchies of Navarre, Castile, and Aragon, 
could not he brought to combine against the Moors whose strength 
was concentrated in tlic province of Granada. Alphonso XI. was the 
only Castilian monarch who distinguished himself in war against the 
Mohammedans; he defeated the combined forces of the kings of 
Morocco and Granada, who had united to besiege Tariffa (a.d. 1340), 
and by this victory, not only delivered his own frontiers, but 
several important fortresses. The power of Castile was weakened^by 
the unexampled tyranny of Peter the Cfiiel. He was dethroned *by 
bis illegitimate brother, Henry, count of Trastamare, but wat 
quently restored by Edward the Black Prince. Proving ungrateM to 
his benefactor, he provoked a second contest, in which he lott hii 
kingdom and life. The kingdom now passed to the house 
mare (a.d. 1868), and for a considerable period enjoyed peace and 
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prosperity. Though the kingdom of Aragon was inferior in extent 
to that of Castile, yet the advantages of a better government, and 
wiser sovereign, with those of industry and commerce, along a line of 
sea-coast, rendered it almost equally important. The Aragonese 
kings acquired the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the Balearic Islands, 
Sardinia, and the county of Barcelona, with several other Catalonian 
districts. They would probably have struggled for the supremacy of 
Spain, had not the crowns of Aragon and Castile been united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella (a.d. 1469). 

A similar event had nearly united the crowns of Castile and 
Portugal. Ferdinand, king of Portugal, having no male heir, wilhed 
to secure the succession for his daughter Beatrice, and married her, 
at tho early age of eleven, to John I., king of Castile. On the death 
of Ferdinand, his illegitimate brother, Don Juan, commonly called 
John the Bastard, profiting by the national hatred between the 
Portuguese and Castilians, usurped the regency. A fierce war ensued, 
the Castilians were overthrown in the decisive battle of Aljubarota 
(a.d. 1385), and John was proclaimed king by the states of Portugal. 
The war was continued for several years, but finally a treaty was 
concluded, by which the Castilian monarclis resigned all claim to the 
inheritance of Beatrice. 


Section V.— The State of England and the Northern Kingdoms 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

The inglorious reign of Edward II. in England was not on the whole 
unfavourable to the progress of constitutional liberty. After the weak¬ 
ness of the king and profligacy of his favourites had for four years 
disgusted the nation, the barons compelled the monarch to grant a 
reform of abuses in full parliament (a.d. 1311). The Great Charter 
was renewed, and a fresh clause added, of too much importance to be 
omitted even in this scanty page:—“Forasmuch as many people be 
aggrieved by the king's ministers against right, in respect to which 
grievances no one can recover without a common parliament; w^e do 
ordain that the king shall hold a parliament once in the year, or twice, 
if need he.” But this security against mis-government proved ineffi¬ 
cacious, the monarch w^as deposed, and soon after murdered (a.d. 
1327). Edward III. was proclaimed king; and during his minority, 
the administration was entrusted to Queen Isabella. After the lapse 
of three years, Isabella, who had disgraced herself by a criminal intrigue 
with Mortimer, earl of March, was stripped of power, and her paramour 
beheaded. , 

Edward IIL rendered his reign illustrious, not more by his splen¬ 
did achllveinents in France, than by the wise laws he sanctioned in 
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lEingland. These, perhaps, must he ascribed less to the wisdotn of the 
Sorereign than the increasing spirit of the commons. It was during 
this long and prosperous reign that parliament established the three 
ftindam^tal principles of our government,—the illegality of raising 
money without the consent of parliament; the necessity of both houses 
concurring in any alteration of the laws; and the right of the commons 
to investigate public abuses, and impeach the royal ministers for mal* 
administration. While in the midst of victory, able to boast of his 
queen having conquered and captured the king of Scotland, and of his 
soi^aving taken the king of France prisoner, Edward found his par- 
liani^ts well-disposed to second all his efforts, and gratify all his 
wishes; but, when the tide of fortune turned, he had to encounter the 
hostility of a constitutional opposition, at the head of which appeared 
the prince of Wales. On the death of the heroic Black Prince, the 
royal favourite, the duke of Lancaster, hecarae supreme in parliament, 
but the fruits of the victories acquired by the patriots were not lost, 
the statute law of the realm was improved, the administration of 
justice improved, and the great security of ministerial responsibility 
establisbed. English literature began to assume a settled form; Chau¬ 
cer, the greatest poet that modern Europe had produced, with the 
exception of Dante, flourished in the time of Edward; and the language 
had become so fur perfect, that it Avas resolved to have all laAvs written 
iit English, instead of the Norman French, which had been used since 
the time of the Conquest. 

Richard II. son of the Black Prince, succeeded his grandfather 
(a.O; 1377)> ere he had attained his twelfth year. The early part of 
his'reign was troubled by the contests of his ambitious uncles for the 
regency, and by a dangerous insuiTcction of the peasants, headed by 
the celebrated blacksmith, Wat Tyler. About the same time^ the 
with which Wickliffe denounced the corruptions of the Church,, pro¬ 
voked the hostility of the clergy; his doctrines were condemned by a 
national synod (a.d. 1382), but they had taken fast hold of the people, 
oJiji'Sorae of his disciples carried them to the continent, more especially 
into Bohemia, where they continued to flourish in spite of persecution. 
The continued misgovernment of Richard provoked a revolution, 
while he was absent in Ireland. Henry of Lancaster, duke of Here¬ 
ford, enraged at the foifeiture of his paternal estate, headed the revolt; 
Richard, on his return, finding the royal cause hopeless, surrendered 
to Jhis haughty cousin, and was forced to abdicate the croivn (a.d* 
1099). # 

The throne, thus vacated, was claimed by Henry, as representative 
of the duke of Lancaster, the third son of Edward III., but the here¬ 
ditary right belonged to Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, the Itrieal 
descendant of Lionel, duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III. 
The Mortimer claim, at a later period, was vested by marriage ui the 
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fninily of York, descended from the fourth son of Eduard. Henry of 
Xmiusisteiv however, was the idol of the people, and the master of the 
liarHai^ent; hi» demand passed without question, and the first acts of 
his reign were well calculated to make the nation acquiesce iff his title. 
*1116 e|Forts of some discontented nobles to restore Richard were 
crushed hy the spontaneous exertions of the populace, and the death 
of the deposed monarch seemed to secure tranquillity. But the fourth 
Henry found that discontented friends were the most dangerous ene¬ 
mies; the proud Percies, to whom he owed his elevation, dissatisfied 
with the scanty reward of their services, took up arms, and involved 
the country in civil war. The Percies were overthrown at Shreviiftury 
(a.i>. 1403), hut their Welsh ally, Owen Glendower, maintained u 
stem resistance to the house of Lancaster for several years. 

On the death of Henry IV., his son, Henry of Monmouth, ascended 
the throne (a.d. 1413). His dissipation in youth gave little promise 
of a glorious reign, hut immediately after his accession he resigned all 
his follies, and having secured the tranquillity of England by judicious 
measures^of reform, he revived the claims of Edward to the throne of 
Prance. The glorious battle of Agincourt left him master of the open 
field, the crimes and follies of the French court gave him possession 
of Paris; he died in the midst of victory (a.d. 1422), leaving a son 
only nine months old to inherit his kingdoms. 

The early part of Henry VJ.'s reign is occupied by tbe series's©! 
W’ars that ended in tlie expulsion of llie English from their continental 
possessiojis. The loss of trophies so gratifying to popular vanity, alien¬ 
ated the atlectioiis of the nation from the house of Lancaster, and this 
dislike was increased by the baugbtiness of Henry’s queen, Margaret 
of Anjou, and tbe ambition of unprincipled favourites. Richard, duke 
of York, sure of succeeding to the crown, •would probably not have 
asserted the claims of his house, but for the unexpected birth of n 
prince, on whose legitimacy some suspicion was thrown. Encouraged 
hy many powerful nobles, he took up arms; the cognizance of the 
Yorkists was a white rose, that of the Lancastrians, a red rcse, and 
the fierce contests that ensued are usually called the “ wars of tht 
roses." After a sanguinary struggle, marked by many vicissitudes oi 
fortune, the white rose triumphed, and Edward IV., son of Richard, 
duke of York, became king of England (a.d. 1461). Ten years after¬ 
wards, his triumph was completed, and his rights secured, hy tin 
battle of Tewkesbury, in which the Lancastrians were decisively over 
thrown. Etlward’s reign ifllks sullied by cruelty and debauchery; aftei 
his death (a.d. 1483), the crown was usurped hy Richard, duke ol 
* Gioneester, who endeavoured to* secure himself by the murder of his 
fiephews. But the claims of tlie Lancastrian family were now revived 
liy Henry/Tudor, earl of Richmond, the heir to that house hy right ol 
Itts motlieri and a proposal, fitvoured hy the principal nobles, w^as made 
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for uniting this nobleman in marriage to the princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV., and thus for ever extinguishing the hostility 
hetwen the riral houses. At the decisive battle of Bosw'orth field, 
Eichard was defeated and slain (a.d. 1485); Henry became king of 
England, and his marriage with Elizabeth united the rival claims of 
York and Lancaster in the Tudor family. 

^ The wars excited by disputed successions in Scotland, were ter¬ 
minated by the transfer of the crown to the family of the Stuarts 
(a.d. 1371). Ender this dynasty, the royal authority, which had been 
almost annihilated by the nobles, was greatly extended, and judicious 
laws.i€nacted for restraining the turbulcnco of the aristocracy. 

Intestine wars long harassed the northern kingdoms, hut their 
tranquillity was restored by Q,ueen Margaret, commonly called the 
Semirumis of the North, who united Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
into one state, by the treaty of Cal mar (a.d. 1397). The predilection 
shown by Margaret's successors for their Danish subjects, displeased 
the Sw'edes, and on the death of King Christoplier, without issue, they 
separated from the union, and chose Charles VIII., one of their native 
nobles, to be their sovereign. The Danes conferred their crown on 
Christian J., count of Oideiiberg (a.d. 1450), and it has ever since 

continued in his family. 

•> 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Russia was divided 
inio several principalities, all of which Avere under the Mongolian 
yoke, while the w'estern provinces had the additional misery of being 
ravaged by the Folesx and Lithuanians. A diversion in their favour 
was made by the Teutonic knights, who added several rich provinces 
to their Piussian dominiotis, but the oppressive government of the 
order provoked insurrections, of which the Poles took advantage, not 
only to regain their former provinces, but also to acquire a consider- 
abk portion of Pi'ussia, which was ceded to them hy the peace of 
Thorn (a.d. 14G6). A great revolution in the Polish form of govern¬ 
ment roused the martial enthusiasm, but proved fatal to the tranquil¬ 
lity of the Poles. Casimir the Great, having no male issue, wished 
to secure the succession for his nephew% Louis, king of Hungary, and 
convoked a general asssembly of the states (a.d. 1339). The nobles, 
to whom an appeal was thus made, took advantage of the circum¬ 
stance to render the throne elective, and to place great restrictions on 
the royal authority. "When Louis of Hungary became king of Poland 
(a.d. 1370), he was obliged to swear fealty to a constitution whi(^ 
changed the monarchy into a republican aristocracy. On his death, 
the crown of Poland was given to Jagellon, d^e of Lithuania 
(a.d. 13B2), who renounced paganism on his election, and established 
the Christian religion in his hereditary estates. Though the crown 
continued elective, the Polish kings Avere always chosen from the 
' Jagellon family, until its extinction in the sixteenth century. 
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Section VI .—Mise and Progress of the Ottoman Empire. 

Under the administration of the Paloeologi, the Byzantine empire 
sunk into hopeless decay; its history presents an unvaried picture of 
vice and folly; the weakness of the sovereigns, the exorbitant power 
of the patriarchs and monks, the fury of theological controversy, the 
multiplication of schisms and sects, would have ruined the state, but 
for the external pressure of the Mohammedan dynasties; while, on 
the other hand, the triumph of these enemies was delayed by the 
revolutions in tlie sultanies of Anatolia, and the difficulties that the 
siege of a maritime capital presents to hordes ignorant of navigation. 
But when the power of the Ottoman Turks became consolidated, it 
was manifest that the fate of Constantinople could not be averted, 
though its fall was long delayed. 

The power of the Ottoman Turks commenced in Asia Minor; 
when the Mongolian hordes overthrew the Seljiikian dynasties, a 
small wandering tribe of Turks sought refuge in Armenia, but after 
seven years of exile, seized what they deemed a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of i-etufning to their ancient possessions. While fording the 
Euphrates, the leader of the Turks w'as drowned, and the trii)e was 
divided into four, by his sons. Ertogrul, the warlike leader of one 
division, resolved to return into Asia Minor: the sultiinies into which 
the iSeljukiaii empire had been divided, were harassing each other 
with mutual uurs, and could not be persuaded to combine against 
either tho Mongols or the crusaders, and consequently a band of 
adventurous warriors might reasonably hope to obtain fttme and 
fortune in such a distracted country. During Ertogrul's retrograde 
inarch, he met two armies engaged in mortal combat, and without 
giving himself the trouble of investigating the cause, he took the 
iffiivtUrous resolution of joining the weaker party. His unexpected 
aid changed the fortunes of the day, and he was rewarded by the 
conqueror, who proved to be a chief of the Seljiikians, with the gift 
of a mountainous district, forming the frontiers of ancient Bithynia 
and Phrygia. 

Othraan, or Ottoman, usually regarded as the founder of the 
Turkish Empire (born a.d. 1258,) succeeded his father Ertrogul at an 
eariy age. He was fortunate in winning the friendship of a young 
Greek, who embraced Islamism to please his patron, and instructed 
the Turkish prince in the art of government. From this renegade 
, descended the family of Mikal-ogli‘, which so often appears conspi- 
’Cuous in Turkish history. To the information obtained from this 
vGroek, Othman owed the supremacy which he speedily acquired over 
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his ^Ijukian rivals*; aided by the surrounding enoiirs, he wrested 
several important places from tlie B^'zahtirie empire, particularly 
Prusa, the ancient capital of Bithynia, which tinderthe slightly altered 
name of Bmsa, became his metropolis (a.d. 1327). The ttW 
kingdom, thus formed at the expense of the sultans of IcOniant ahd 
the Greek emperors, increased rapidly, and soon became one of the most 
flourishing states in the East. 

Orkhan, the son and successor of Othman, instituted the military 
force of the Janissaries, to which the Turks owed the chief part of 
their success. Having greatly enlarged his dominions, he took tlie 
title of sultan, and began to expel the Greeks from Anatolia. While 
Orkhan pursued his victorious career in Asia, his son Soliman crossed 
the ir< Ilespont (a.u. 1358), captured Gallipoli, and thus laid the first 
foundation of the Turkish power in Europe. 

Amurath, or Morad I., steadily pursued the policy of liis father 
and brother. He captured Adrianople (a.d. 13(i0), which he made 
his capital. He subdued Thrace, Macedon, and Servia, but fell at the 
battle of Cossova, one of the most sanguinary ever fought between 
Turks and Christians. 

Bayezid, surnamed Ilderin, or the Thunderer, put an end to all 
t}i^*petty Turkish sovereignties in Asia Minor; he subdued Bulgaria, 
artd maintained his conquest by the decisive victory that he gained at 
j^icopolis over Sigismond, king of Hungary. The pride, the cruelty, 
and the bravery of Bayezid have been celebrated in history and 
romance. Southern Greece, the countries along the Danube, and the 


• The Turkwh historians, M itli true Orien¬ 
tal taste, cannot be satisfied with so simple an 
explanation, and they attribute all < Ithraan's 
sneem to a dream. Tliis celebrated vision, 
which every Turk learns by rote, from his 
childhood, possesses too much historical iin* 
portonce to be omitted. It is only necessary 
to premise, that Othmun was at the time visit¬ 
ing a sheikh, named Edehali, with whose 
daughter he was ia love, but had not at first 
1)000 able to gain the sheikh’s consent. “ He 
droamed that he was reposing on the same 
coQcl) M h'ls host; suddenly the moon seemed 
to emerge from Kdebali’s j»erson, and after 
having attaineil wondrous size and splendour, 
to enter lua own breast. Instantly, there 
apruu}^ from his loins an immense tree, rapidly 
ae«]iiiiring fresh' size and foliage, until its 
branches shaded Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

this tree, the mouutaiiis of Caucasus, 
Atlhs, Md H^mns raised their snowy summits 
nod seemed to be tlie columns that supported 
thia lea^ tent. Fntm the roots of the tree, 
spiNuig tl^ Tigris, the Euphrates, the Nile, 
and 4 he BjWMbe, ttIumw waters were almost 
hidden of m^ts. Yellow harvests 

coTortMl' tlw sVavirij? woo is crowned the 


hills and mountains, countless rivulets mean, 
dered through groves and gardeus. Through 
the vistas of the vaile3's were seen cities 
adonied with domes, cupolas, towers, obelisks, 
and columns. The crescent gleamed from 
every spire, and on every minaret* was heard 
the voice of the muezzin, summoning tlie 
faithful to prayer; the sound mingling w ith 
the notes of countless nightingales, and the 
chattering of millions of parrots, w'liose gay 
plnrnugc exhibited all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow. These birds spoiled gaily tliroitgh the 
immense moss of foliage, and seemed not to 
fear the leaves, though they w ere long, pointed, 
and glittering, like sabres. Suddenly a whld 
arose, and directed the points of all tlrraa 
sabre-like leaves towards the principal cities 
of the universe, but especially towards Con¬ 
stantinople, which, placed at the junetton of 
t>vo ftoas and two continents, resembled a 
noble diamond, set biitween two sapphire 
stones and two emeralds, fmntng the’pt^ioiis 
jewel of the ring of a vast dumudon, that 
circled the eritire world; a ring dest.in^ to 
grace Rie finger of Othraan, as 1 »oon aa lie 
woke."* 
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western districts of Thrace, snhmitted to his arms; the empire of 
Constantinople was hounded hy the walls of the city; even tins nas 
held blockaded for ten years, and must eventually have fallen, had 
i^ot Bayesud's attention been directed to Asia, by the rapid successes 
of a conqueror, more savage than himself. 

Timur Lenk, that is to say, “lame Timvlr,” a name commonly 
corrupted into Tamerlane, was the son of a Jagatay Turk, who ruled 
a horde, nominally subject to the descendants of Jenghiz Khan. Ilis 
amazing strength, exhibited even in early infancy, procured him the 
name Timur, which signifies “iron." Wliile yet a youth, he resolved 
to deliver his country from the Mongolian yoke, but at the same time, 
uw'are of the high value placed upon illustrious birth, he pretended to 
be descended from Jengbiz, and on this account he is frequently 
culled Timur the Tartar, and this error w’as perpetuated in India, 
where his descendants, the emperors of Delhi, have been denominated 
the Great Moguls, lie was as indefatigable a student as be w'as a 
w'arrior. Ilis published works prove that he Avas deeply read in the 
Koran, and its most approved commentaries, and that he Avas familiar 
with Persian literature, and the Mongolian traditions and Iuaas. On 
account of his literary acquisitions, he is a great favourite Avith the 
Oriental Avriters, “he kncAA'," they say, “Iioav to rule the AA'orld he 
had subdued; Avhile other conquerors left no trace of their empire, he 
imprinted a character on many succeeding generations." ^is empire 
Avas rapidly extended from the AAall of China to the Mediterranean 
Sea; India in the south, and Russia in the north, acknowledged his 
sway, and his determination to Avrost Syria and Anatolia from the 
Turks, compelled Bayezid to abandon the siege of Constantinople, 
and hasten to the defence of his Asiatic dominions (a.d. 1403). 
Before he could reach the scene of action, SiA^as (the ancient Sebaste) 
had fallen, and the bravest Avarriors of the garrison had been buried 
alive by the ferocious victor, Damascus soon after shared the same 
fate; it AAas laid Avaste by fire and SAA'ord, and a solitary tower alone 
remained to mark the spot that had once been a city. 

Bayezid encountered Timur in the plains of Angora; be AA’as 
defeated with great loss, and taken prisoner. The Turkish historians 
assert that Bayezid was confined by the conqueror in an iron cage, 
but Timur’s OAvn companion and historian asserts that the conqueror 
treated his captive with great lenity; all that can he determined with 
certainty is that the sultan died in the enemy’s camp. Timur himself 
ftll a victim to disease, while preparing to inA'ade China (A.t>. ,1405); 
his empire was dismembered after his death, but Baber, one of his 
descendants, established an empire at Delhi, in Northern India 
(a.d. 1526), which, sadly shorn of its ancient glories, subsisted almost 
to our own times, under the name of the empire of the Great Moguls,’ 

After a long fratricidal Avar, Mohammed I., the ' 3 'oungest of 
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Bayeaid’s sons, succeeded to his fathers dominions. The greater 
part of his reign was spent in restoring the Ottoman power in western. 
Asia, and thus the Byzantines obtained a respite, by which they knew 
not how to profit. IMorad, or Amurath II., raised the glfery of the 
Ottomans to a height greater than it had yet attained. Me deprived 
the Greeks of all their cities and castles on the Kuxine Sea, and along 
the coasts of Thrace, Macedon, and Thessaly; he even stormed the 
fortifications that had been constructed across the Corinthian isthmus, 
and carried his victorious arms into the midst of the Peloponnesus. 
The Grecian emperors acknowledged him us their superior lord, and 
he, in turn, accorded tlieni protection. Two Christian heroes arrested 
the planless of th«> sultan, John Ilunniades, and George Castriot, 
hotter known hy the name of ycanderbeg. Ilunniades was a cele* 
brated Hungarian general; he drove the Turks from Servia, whose 
possession they eagerly coveted, and long impeded their progress 
westward. Scand(‘rheg was an Allianian prince, possessing a small 
district in the Epirote mountain.*!, of wliich Croia wias the capital. At 
the liead of a small but faithful liand of follower.?, he long resisted the 
mighty armies of the Ottomans, and compelled Amurath himself to 
raise the siege of Croia. 

At length Mohammed II. ascended the Ottoman throne (a.d. 1451), 
and from the moment of his accession, directed all his efforts to the 
capture of Constantinople. At the liead of an army of three liundred 
thousand men, supported by a fleet of three hundred sail, he laid siege 
to this celebrated metropolis, and encouraged his men by spreading 
reports of prophecies and prodigies, that portended the triumph of 
Islamism. Constantine, the last of tlic Greek emperors, met the 
storm with hecoming resolution; supported by the Genoese, and a 
scanty band of volunteers from western Europe, he maintained the 
city for fifty-three days, though tlie fanaticism of his enemies was 
raised to the highest pitch by their confident reliance on the favour 
of heaven, ^\hilc propliecics of impending woe and desolation propor¬ 
tionally depressed the inhabitants of Constantinople. At length, on 
the 2ytli of May, a.o. 14.{>3, the Turks stormed the walls, the last 
Constantine fell as he boldly disputed every inch of ground, multi¬ 
tudes of his subjects were massacred in the first burst of Turkish 
fury, the rest were dragged into slavery, and, when Mohammed made 
his triumphal entry, he found the city a vast solitude. A shade of 
melancholy mingled with the pride of victory, he vented his feelings 
in a quotation from the Persian poet Sadi,— 

The spider spreads the liangings of the palace of Caefini.r, 

The owl relievos the sentry on tlie towers of Afrasidb. 

The conquest of Constantinople was followed by that of Servia, 
Bosniij^Albania, Greece, including the Peloponnesus, several iidando 
of th4 ' Archipelago, and the Greek empire of Trebizond. All 
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Ghristendom was filled with alarm; Pope Pius II. convened a council 
at Mantua, for the pur|)ose of organizing a general association to 
resist the progress of the Turks (a.d. 1459). A crusade was preached 
by his order, and he was about to undertake the command of the 
expedition in person, when death cut short his projects at Ancona 
(a.d. 14t)4). The Christian league was dissolved by his death, the 
Turks were permitted to establish their empire in Europe, and this 
received a great increase both of security and strength ])y the Amlun- 
tnry tender of allegiance which the khans of tlie Crimea made to 
JMolnuumed II. (a.d. ]47f0' After tlic first burst of fanaticism was 
oves, Mohammed granted protection to his Christian subjects, and 
by his wise measures, Constantinople was restored to its former 
prosperity. 


(.TIAPTER YI. 

THE XIF.FORIMATION, AND COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
STATES-SYSTEM IN EUliOPE. 


Sec'iion I.— Fror/rcss of MarUime Dtscorerf!. 

The rapid progress made in maritime dibcovery at the close of the 
Middle Ages cannot be fully apiu'cciated without some knowledge of 
the state of navigation among the aiKueuts, and we gladly avail 
ourselves of some valuable articles oii the subject in the Saturday 
Magazine^ to give an outline of the amount of maritime science and 
information which existed before the use of the mariners compass 
was introduced into Europe. 

The scene of the earliest known navigation was the Mediterranean 
Sea, which naturally seemed to the ancients to be situated in the 
middle qj' the earth; as is implied by its name. As navigation 
advanced only at a creeping pace, and as but a small amount of fresh 
experience was laid up by one generation for the benefit of the next, 
it took very many ages to explore the Mediterranean, Tyrrhene, 
Hadriatic, and ^gean seas. Tl)c people of Tyre and Sidon, the 
Phoenicians, “ whose merchants "were princes," (Isaiah xxiii. 8,) Averc 
among the first whom the spirit of commerce and the desire of gain 
had made dissatisfied with what had hitherto seemed the natural 
limits of marine excursion. The great antiquity of the Phoenicians, 
however, is perhaps the reason why our knowledge of them is obtained 
from incidental and isolated accounts: but on the naval spirit and 
industry of Cai-lhage, a colony planted by the former poweji^in the 
ninth century before Christ, the light of history, owing, ro their 
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coi^iiexion wiuli the Romans, is more abundantly slied. With the 
ORtthaginians, perhaps, had originated the idea of quitting the Medi- 
teiTfanean by the straits of Gades (now Gibraltar), of sailing south¬ 
ward, fcircumnavigating the coast of Africa, and then returning 
horthward by the Red ^a, towards the l-icvant, or eastern side of the 
Mediterranean. This notion seems to have been cherished for ages, 
as the prime, the crowning enterprise, long thought of and debated; 
but which only a solitary few, at long intervals of time, determined to 
try to effect. Knowing only a portion of the globe, and conceiving 
that portion to be upon an extended plane, those who held a voyage 
from Crete to Egypt to be a signal proof of naval courage, and who 
had never reached Sicily or Africa, but by a w'ayward tempest, or by 
shipwreck, and who were then objects of wonder at having escaped 
the dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, and the Syrtes, those wave- 
bound prisons of mariners, might justly have feared for themselves, 
in being committed to unknown waters, and in tracking shores, which 
the reports of others, who had never seen these regions, no less than 
their own fears, had represented as the abode of every horror. In 
short, distance from the land seems to have alarmed all the ancients; 
who, upon every occasion, when quilting sight of the shore, fancied 
they saw, as Homer tells us,— 

A length of ocean and unbounded sky, 

Whicli scarce tlie sea-fowl in a year o’erfly. 

The general truth of these observations is corroborated by the 
story of the Pamphylian, who Avas taken prisoner, and carried to 
Egypt. He Avas kept as a slave, for a very long time, at a tOAvn near 
one of the mouths of the Nile, Avhere Darnietta uoav stands. Being 
frcqui-ntly emjdoycd to assist in maritime business, he conceived the 
idea of committing himself to the mercy of the AA-aves in a sailing 
boat, in order that he might once again behold his native country. 
Having provided himself, to the best of his means and abilit}', he set 
sail, resolving rather to perish in the bosom of the old ocean than to 
remain longer in captivity. He traversed the vast expanse of AA'aters 
Avhich lies betAveeu Egypt and Asia Minor, and arrived safely at 
Pamphylin. From this bold and unusual adventure he lost bis original 
name, and received tbe appellation of Mofionaules, or ihe hue sailor^ 
VA'-bich, for a long time after, Ave may presume, served his family as a 
patent of nobility. We have the foregoing account from Eustathius, 
tbo commentator of Ilonier. 

The first great natural relief given to ancient navigation, aa'us the 
discovery of the trade-winds Avhich prevail in the Indian Ocean. 

Avinds, from the dependence which may be placed upon them, 
and from their consequent value to navigation, are called trade-mnd^^ 
and eJKl^d about thirty degrees on each side of the Equator. These 
wbttds, however, maintain their regularity only in the open ocean. 
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Where land breaks the continuity of the liquid surface, great changes 
are produced; but the most remarkable ciSects exist in the Indian 
Ocean.. The third degree of south latitude is a boundary between 
distinct winds; from that boundary northward to the continent of 
Hindostan, a north-east wind blows from October to April, and a 
south-west from April to October; while fyom the same boundary to 
the tenth degree of south latitude, a north-west wind blows from 
October to April, and a south-east from April to October. These 
winds are called monsoons. The term monsoon, or, according to the 
Persian, monsum, implies seasons; and is so used in the Malayan, 
moqssin, and other dialects of the East. The breaking up of the 
monsoons, or periodical changes in the direction of these winds, divides 
the Indian year into two seasons. Tlic monsoons on the eastern side 
of the globe originate with the trade-winds, of which they are a 
species, produced by the diversity of continent aiidjislands, seas and 
gulfs, in this part of the w'orld. These periodical currents of winds, 
if noticed by the Arabians, were not made to serve their maritime trade, 
until the keener enterprise of the West, in the person of Hippalus 
(about A.i). 50), first ventured to steer off from the Arab,ian and 
Persian shores, and to be impelled eastward in the direction of the 
wind. A voyage which had consumed years, now took up but as 
many months, by a conformity, on the part of the mariner, with this 
iavariiilile law of nature. The moans of profit and information were 
now less monopolized, and the West became belter acquainted with 
the inhabitants and produce of the East. 

The navigation to the Indies was continued, when the Romans 
became masters of Egypt, by sailing down the Arabian Gulf, and 
from thence to the mouth of the river Indus, along the southern coasts 
of Arabia and Persia. But, under the Emperor Claudius, this route 
was so far changed, that after emerging from the Arabian Gulf, they 
cut across tlie Indian Ocean directly to the mouth of the Indus, by 
noticing, and taking advantage of, the time when the south-west 
trade-wind blew. The trade was carried on with India thus:—The 
goods that were intended for the Indian markets, were embarked at 
Alexandria, and carried up the Nile, a distance of about three hundred 
miles, to Coptus. From the latter place, the merchandise was carried 
on camels' backs to Berenice, a distance of two hundred and sixty 
miles. Berenice is on the shore of the Bed Sea, and there the goods 
were -warehoused, until the proper season for sailing; when they 
steered for the opposite coast of Arabia, and took on hoard frankin¬ 
cense, and other Arabian commodities, giving arms, knives, vessels, &c., 
in return. They now proceeded on their voyage to India; whence 
having disposed of their articles of merchandise, and got gold, spices, 
drugs, &c., in return, they pursued their voyage back to Alexandria, 
whe^e they usually arrived about December or January. Indl”'^ 
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commbdittcs were conveyed from Berenice to Alexandria in the way 
before described; and a fleet sailed annually from the latter J»lace 
to B,ome, conveying the treasures of the East. 

When the Constantinopolitan empire was formed, by the division 
of the Roman empire into two parts, their maritime and commercial 
arrangements were very extensive. One fleet, called the fleet of 
Alexandria, wns destined to bring to the capital the produce of India, 
as conveyed to the Red Sea. Another fleet was that of Seleucia, on 
the river Orontes, by which an intercourse was kept up with Persia, 
and higher Asia. A third fleet was stationed in the Euxine, or Black 
Sea, by which intercourse could be kept up with the nations of 
Eastern Europe, w'hilo at the same time a check could he given to the 
ravages of the uncivilized tribes of Scythia. 

When the Arabians, in their rapid career of conquest, had reached 
the Euphrates, »they immediately perceived the advantages to be 
derived from an emporium situated upon a river which opened on the 
one hand a shorter route to India than they had hitherto had, and on 
the other, an extensive inland navigation through a -wealthy coun- 
tiy; and Bassora, which they built on the west bank of the river 
(a.d. 636), soon became a great commercial city, and entirely cut off 
the independent part of Persia from the Oriental trade. The Arabian 
merchants of Bassora extended their discoveries eastward, far beyond 
the tracks of all preceding navigators, and imported directly from 
the place of their growth, many Indian articles, hitherto procured 
at second-hand in Ceylon; which they accordingly furnished on their 
own terms to the nations of the West. 

The Saracens continued for a long period to maintain a naval 
superiority in the Mediterranean, whether for the purposes of war or 
of commerce. Some of the Saracenic vessels were of a very large 
size. About the year 970, Abderrahraan, the Saracen Sultan or 
Caliph of the greater part of Spain, built a vessel larger than had ever 
been seen before in those parts, and loaded her with innumerable 
articles of merchandise, to be sold in the eastern regions. On. her 
way she met with a ship carrying despatches from the emir of Sicily 
to Almoez, a sovereign on the African coast, and pillaged it. Almoez, 
who was also sovereign of Sicily, which he governed by an emir or 
viceroy, fitted out a fleet which took the great Spanish ship returning 
from Alexandria, loaded with rich wares for Abderrahman’s own use. 
Many other instances of ships of a very large having been 
constructed by the Saracens, have been recorded; and it has been 
suggested as probable, that it was in imitatTon of those ships that the 
"Christian Spaniards introduced the use of large ships, for which they 
were distinguished down to time of Philip the Second, whose 
«Invincible Armada” consisted of ships much larger than the English 
^'s^els opposed to them. 
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As an instance o£ the depressed state of human knowledge during 
thje middle agesj we may mention that Cosmas, a Greek merchant of 
the sixth century, wrede a book called Christian Topography^ the 
chief intent of which was to confute the heretical opinion of the earth 
being a globe, together with the pagan assertion that there was a 
temperate ssone on the southern side of the torrid zone. He informed 
his readers that, according to the true orthodox systein of cosmo¬ 
graphy, the earth was a quadrangular plane, extending lour hundred 
courses, or days’ journeys, from east to w est, and exactly half as much 
from north to south, inclosed hy lofty mountains upon which the 
canopy or vault of the firmament rested: that a huge mountain on 
the north ^ide of the earth, by intercepting the light of the sun, pro¬ 
duced the vicissitudes of day and night j and that the plane of the 
earth had a declivity from north to south, by reason of which the 
Euphrates, Tigris, and other rivers running southward, are rapid; 
W'hereas tlie Nile, having to run up-hill, has necessarily a very slow 
current. Many other specimens of the blending of truth and fiction, 
or of the propagation of the latter alone, may be afforded. Masucli, 
who wTOte a general history of the known world in the year 947, 
compares the earth to a bird, of W'hich Mecca and Medina arc the 
head, Persia and India the right wing, the land of Gog the left, and 
Africa the tail. 

The Feroe Islands had been discovered about the latter end of the 
ninth century, hy some Scandinavian pirates; and soon after this 
Iceland was colonized hy Flok, the Norwegian. Iceland, it appears, 
had been disci>vered long before the Norwegians settled there; as 
many relics, in the nature of bells, hooks in the Irish language, and 
wooden crosses, w^erc discovered by Flok, in different parts of the 
island: so that the Irish seem to have first set foot upon that isle. 
The Icelandic chronicles also relate that, about these times, the North¬ 
men discovered a great country to the w'est of Iceland, wliicb account 
has by many been deemed apocryphal: for, if true, they must he 
held to be some of the early discoverers of America; but it seems 
pretty clear that they made tlicir way to Greenland in the end of the 
tenth century. The settlement effected in Greenland, tbough com¬ 
prising but a small population, seems to have been very prosperous in 
these early times in mercantile affairs. They had bishops and priests 
from Europe; and paid the pope, as an annual tribute, 2600 pounds 
weight of walrus-teeth, as tithe and Peter’s pence. The voyage from 
Greenland to Iceland and Norway, and back again, consumed five 
years; and upon one occasion the government of Norw'ay did not hear 
of the death of the bishop of Greenland, until six years after it had 
occurred; so that the art of navigation after all must have been in 
these times but at a very low pitch. 

The description left of Greenland by the old navigators agrees 
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interreined^ soo^^adfr it, in .'tlie popuIfir^b^fHlfell^ 
v The surrouading sea was said to be inhabited by 
both sexes; %nd the terrific icebergs, ns they 
^^ported to be guided by invisible hands. It was also :i»,ill«- 
man, named Hollur Geit, walked fmni Norway to Greeniftlid 
liv^ice, conducted by a goat. The northern horrors, just^allud^ 4o, 
Uvell portrayed by the poet of the Seasons;--^ 


III'fares the bark with trembling wretches charged, 
That, tossed amid the floating fragments, mooi'S 
Beneath the shelter-of an icy isle, 

Wlhlo niglit o’erwhelms the sea, and hon*or looks 
More honihle. Can human force endure 
Tli’ assembled mischiefs that besiege them round ? 
Ileart-gnawing hunger, fainting weariness, 

The roar of winds and waves, the crush of ice, 

Now ceasing, now renewed with louder rage, 

And in dire echoes bellowing round the main. 


Greenland, of which we have spoken above, seems to have been 
called Viinland, or Finland, from the vines which were discerned by 
the early discoverers as abounding in this countr}’^; and, in fact, wild 
vines are found growing in all the northern districts of America. A 
German, one of the party who first went to these coasts, having 
observed the vines, and having shown his companions the use of this 
vegetable produce, they agreed to call the place Viinland^ or land ^ 
whtp. Some Normans landed there soon after, and saw there many 
of the natives, of diminutive stature, whom they called dwartk, in 
canoes covered with leather. These persons appear to have been the 
Esquimaux, with whom they carried on a very lucrative trade in furs. 
This Viinland is, however, supposed by some persons to have been 
Newfoundland; and if so, America must in reality have been disco¬ 
vered as much as five centuries before Columbus sailed so far as the 
West Indies; and moreover, it has been supposed that the many 
traditions about the West, existing in the time of t^olumbus, first set 
him to prosecute the idea of discovering another world. 

The impulse which the cultivation of ancient learning had received 
in Europe was greatly strengthened by the downfall of Constantinople, 
whith drove the most learned Greeks into exile; they sought refuge 
for the most part in Italy, and the libraries of that peninsula becanuei 
the depbsilories of what remained of the ancient treasures of Grei^ 
literature and philosophy. It dis hence that the first stimulus was 
given to the study of the Greek language in Europe. Translators ot 




b^n^so gewiferally receivei^t&at ffvno eminent 
St. Augustine and Lactantius, zealously 
hMnie the theory, believing it inconsiaftiii't witli ihe 
(^'^ristianity. With the cultivation of Greek literatuce 
th€.0hi was revived, and at the same time the rapiil develop¬ 

ment d6 the spirit of maritime discovery induced several nations, but, 
especitilly the Portuguese, to search out new and unknown lands. 

The, Ckinnries, or Fortunate Islands, were the first discovery tliat 
foUb\t€d the introduction of the mariner’s compass; they be^;.%ne - 
kn^wn to the Spaniards early in the fourteenth century’-, H&t no 
regular'^attempt was made for their colonization. Various circum¬ 
stance prompted the Portuguese to exert their energies in maritime 
aifairs; after the expulsion of the Moors, they engaged in fierce wars 
with the Mohammedan states of Africa, and thus kept alive the 
martial and adventurous spirit of the nation. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century, John I., king of Por¬ 
tugal, had effected some very important conquests over the Moors; 
in wliicli he had been very materially assisted by his son. Prince 
Henry, who being an able and active-nunded cavalier, took delight 
rather in the more solid glories of learning and science, than in the 
fame of war, in which he had, however, of late so higlily distinguished 
himself. IFpoii the cesstttion of hostilities he retired to the promon¬ 
tory of St. Vincent, and lived at the sea-port town of Sagres, which 
he bad himself founded, where he cultivated the science of astronomy, 
for the purpose of making it available to the mariner, in guiding him 
over the ocean, when he had quitted the servile tracking of the 
shore. He, in fact, established a naval college, and an observatory. 
He engaged to his assistance all the best-informed men of his time; 
and the point to which he especially directed his attention, was the 
practicability of sailing round Africa, and of thus reaching the East 
Indies. His ideas respecting the accomplishment of this project bad 
been awakened, or enlarged, by intercourse with some well-informed 
persons-at Ceuta, a town on the coast of Africa, opposite to Gibraltar, 
whither his father's military proceedings against the Moors had earned 
him. Prince Henry did not live to see the whole of bis views accom¬ 
plished; but the many minor discoveries which were effected under 


his auspices, laid up a fund of knowledge and experience for suc¬ 
ceeding navigators to profit by. Maps were formed under his super¬ 
intendence; by wbicb means all the geographical knowledge respecting 
the earth was brought together; tlie different parts were marked out; 
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and the rocks, coasts, and ^[uliibaiids to he avoided, ware aJl noted 
dovm. 

The southernmost cape of Africa known in tliose days was Qape 
which received this appellation from the idea that it was utterly 
impossible to get beyond this <rape; hut the officers of Henry having 
at length doubled it, found Cape Bojador in Hie dlatand^j whose 
violent currents and raging breakers, running for miles out to sea, 
seemed a batrier which could not even he approached with sale^ 
by mariners, who were in the habit of coasting along the shore. 
Seamen now began to he more alarmed than ever at the idea of the 
torrid zone, and to propagate the notion, that he who should double 
Cape Btyador would never refurn. At length '^his awful cape was 
passed by ; the region of the tropics was penetrated, and divested of 
its ' faijpied terrors; the river Senegal was observed, the greater part 
of the African coast, from Cape Blanco to Capo de Verde, was 
explored, and the Cape do Verde and the Azorc Islands were disco¬ 
vered; the Madeiras and Canaries having been visited for the first 
time by the Spaniards some years before. This prince died in the 
year 1473, after having obtained a papal bull, investing the crown 
of Portugal with sovereign authority over all the lands it might 
discover in the Atlantic, to India inclusive. 

Many of the inhabitants of the African coast felt the most curious 
sensations of astonishment and fear at the sight of the vessels, which 
probably for the first time had reached their shores. When they 
first saw the ships under sail, tliey took them for large birds with 
white wings, that liad come from foreign countries; but when the 
sails were furled, they thought, from tlie great length of the vessels, 
and from their swimming on the water, that they must be great fisbes. 
Others believed that they were spirits that wandered about by night 
because they were seen at anchor in the evening at one place, and 
would be a hundred miles distant by the morning. Not being able 
to conceive how anything human could travel more in one night than 
they could in three days, they set down the European vessels for 
denizens of another world. 

The passion for discovery languished after the death of Prince 
Henry; but it was revived by his grand-nephew, King John II., with 
additional ardour (a.d. 1481). In his reign, the Portuguese, for the 
first time, crossed the equator, and for the first time beheld the stars 
of a new hemisphere. They now discovered the error of the ancients 
respecting the torid zone, and practically refuted the common belief 
th^ the continent of Africa widened towards the south, for they 
beheld it sensibly contracting and bending towards the east. The 
hopes inspired by this discovery, induced the Portuguese monarch to 
send ambassadors in search of an unknown potentate supposed to 
profess the Christian religion, by whose aid, it was hoped, that a 
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Ittmtire trade might he opened witif lndia, and the progress of the 
tme faith secured. 

Early in the thirteenth century^ reports were prevalent in Europe 
of some great potentate in a remote part of Asia having embraced the 
Christian faith‘. In consequence, the pope, Innocent IV. sent two 
monks to preach Christianity in the Mongolian court (a.d. 1246); 
and soon after, St. Louis of France employed the celebrated Rubru- 
quis to seek the aid of the supposed Christian sovereign, who was 
commonly called Prester John, in the crusade that he contemplated. 

A Venetian, named Marco Polo, visited the most distant parts of 
Asia (a.d. 1263), and penetrated to Pekin, the capital of Chinn. He 
was followed by Sir "John Mandevile, an Englishman (a.d. 1322), and 
the narrations of both, though deficient in accuracy of inforaiation, 
contributed to keep alive the feelings of interest and curiosity which 
had been excited in Europe. 

While the Portuguese monarch's emissaries were engaged in a 
hopeless search for Pi’cster John, and the more useful task of inves* 
tigating the state of navigation in the Indian seas, an expedition from 
Lisbon, conducted by Bartholomew Diaz, had actually discovered the 
southern extremity of the African continent (a.d. 1483). A storm 
prevented him from pursuing his career; he named the promontory 
that terminated his voyage “the Cape of Tempests;” but King John, 
aware of the vast importance of the discovery, called it “ the Cape of 
Good Hope.” At the same time letters were received from the ^ 
monks who had been sent overland, in which the practicability of 
reaching the East Indies, by sailing round Africa, was strenuously 
maintained. But the intervening discovery of America div( rted, for 
a season, men's minds from this voyage round Africa; and fifteen 
j^ears had nearly elapsed before Vasco de Gama, having rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, reached India, and anchored in the harbour of 
Calicut, on the coast of Malabar (May 22, a.d. 1498). 

Among the adventurers who flocked to join the Portuguese from 
every part of Europe waa Christopher Colon, or Columbus, a native 
of Genoa. The narrative of Marco Polo had led to the belief that 
the extent of India, beyond the Gtinges, was greater than that of the 
rest of Asia; and, as the spherical figure of the earth was known, he 
was naturally led to the conclusion that India might more easily be 
reached by sailing westwards, than by the long and tedious circum¬ 
navigation of Africa. Columbus made proposals successively to the 
republic of Genoa, the king of Portugal, and the king of England, 
but was mortified to find that his plans were regarded as visionary. 


^ It is probalile that this error arose from ceremonials of (he Biuldhist priests 1>e!ir jt 
some inaccjirato description of Btiddhism. striking resemblance to those of tlie Bomau 
Most persons are aware that the ritnols and Catholic Church, 
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FuiallY, he applied to the Spaiij«h 

iuiportance in consequence of the union of tUo crowns ©f ^^ragqn 
C'astile,Fj the marriage of Ferdinand and Isah^la, After,fnl^tig 
man;^ disappointments, Columbus obtained a small arrnameut thrppgH 
the favour of the queen; and, on the 3rd of August, A.p., 14d2» suUed 
from the little port of Palos, in Andalusia, to discover a New ^V'orld. 

During the long voyjige, the crew of Columbus w^as more thnn 
puce oil the point of mutinying and turning back in despair; at length 
land was discovered on the 12th of October, and Columbus found JUirar- 
self soon in the midst of that cluster of islands, w'hich, in consequence 
of the original error about the extent of India, ivere named the West 
Indies. On J»is return to Europe, he was receive by Ferdinand and 
Isabelhi with the highest honours; a second expedition ivns prepared 
to extend and secure his discoveries, but, before his departure, appli¬ 
cation was made to the pope for a grunt of these new dominions, and 
Alexander VI. shared all the unknown regions of the earth inhabited 
by infidels between the Spaniards and Portuguese, fixing as their 
common boundary an imaginary line drawn from pole to pole, one 
hundred leagues to the west of the Azores, and asslgiiing all west of 
that line to Spain, aud all east of it to Portugal. 

Columbus continued to extend his discoveries after his return to 
the New World, but he Avas destined to experience the ingratitude of 
Spain, aud the injustice of mankind. TJie suggestions of envious 
courtiers caused him to be sent to Europe a prisoner and in fetters; 
the new continent, instead of being called after the first discoverer, 
derived its appellation from Amcrico Vespuccio, who visited the 
southern part in company with a Spanish captain, and gave his name 
to the countries that he depicted on his chart. 

riie Spaniards conquered the islands aud the countries of America 
as fast as they discovered them. Excited by the thirst of gold, wliicli 
the New World offered them in abundance, they were guilty of the 
most shocking cruelties that ever disgraced humanity. Millions of the 
unfortunate natives were massacred or drowned; tliose who were spared 
were compelled to work for their savage masters in the mines; aud, to 
supply this drain of the population, negroes were imported from the 
coast of Africa, and the execrable slave-trade firmly established. Tbe 
principal coimucsts of the Spaniards ui America w ere made during the 
reign of the Emperor Charles V. It was in his reign that Cortez, wilii 
a mere handful of followers, subdued the great empire of Mex^o 
1521), whose last sovereigns, JVtontezuma and Guatimozin^ W{(?re put 
to d^ath with cruel tortures. Peru was conquered by Pizarro, its, last 
monarch, Atabulipa, put to death, and in both countries the m^a^res 
of the natives were equally ruthless and desolating. 

The colonies established by the Spaniards differed frqm ,:tlw>se 
founded by other European countries. The Spaniards were not a 
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trading p^ple, indeed i^oranc^ of the advantages that result from 
cotifiherce has been a characteristic of that nation ; the precious 

ivere the only objects that excited their attention, and for a 
Series of years they devoted themselves exclusively to the exploration 
of mines. It was only when the augmentation of the European popu¬ 
lation, and the diminished returns from the mines forced their atten¬ 
tion to agriculture, that they began to pay any attention to raising 
colonial produce. In consequence of these restricted views, the com¬ 
mercial and colonial policy of Spain was always the worst possible; it 
was fettered by monopolies, exclusions, and restrictions equally inju¬ 
rious to the parent state and its dependencies; and perseverance in this 
erroneous system is a principal cause of the low state of civilization 
both In Spain and its late colonies. 

The success of the Portuguese in India, though not so brilliant, 
was scarcely less important than that of the Spaniards in America. 
Albuquerque conquered Goa (a.d, 1511), and made it the capital of 
the Portuguese establishments in the East; the leagues of the Moham¬ 
medan princes for the expulsion of the Christians from India were 
defeated, and the Molucca islands brought under subjection. But the 
Portuguese generally abstained from territorial acquisition; they con¬ 
tented themselves with commercial establishments along the coast, 
whence they exported from India direct, the articles w'liich the 
Venetians had formerly supplied to Europe through Egypt and the 
Levant. This event made a complete revolution in the commercial 
condition of Europe; the trade which had been confined to the Medi¬ 
terranean now’ traversed the Atl.nntic, and the western nations hasted 
to share in its gains. With characteristic indolence, the Portuguese 
carried the Indian produce no farther than Lisbon, where it was sold 
to foreign merchants for transmission to other countries. The Dutch 
engaged very eagerly in this carrying trade, and foutid it so lucrative, 
that they took the earliest opportunity of excluding the Portuguese 
themselves from all share in their commerce by depriving them of 
their colonies. 

Not only the Dutch, hut the English and French, wore roused to 
emulation by the success of the Spaniards and Portuguese. In the 
reign of Henry VIL, Cabot, a niarinor of Bristol, made some consideir- 
ahlo additions to maritime knowledge; hut it was not until the time 
of Elizabeth that regular plans of colonization were formed. Sir 
Walter Haleigh founded the first English colony, Virginia (a.d. 1584), 
in North America; and in the following reigns, the number of these 
establishments was greatly increased by the‘multitudes whom religious 
disputes, and the intolerance of the Stuarts, drove from England to 
seek “freedom to worship God" in the wilds of America. The Camidas, 
auid tlie West Indian islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, were colo¬ 
nized by the French; but many circumstances combined to prevent the 
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IMfogress of French colonization, and the Dutch and English fnay he conf- 
sidered as the only rivals and successors of the Spaniards and Portuguese* 
The growth of commerce in this age was very rapid, but thert 
appeared still room for further discoveries until the globe was circum- 
navigated by Magellan (a.d. 1521). From that time the attention of 
nations began to be directed more to completing old discoveries than 
to the searcli for new Imids. The navies of Europe began to assume 
a formidable aspect; manufactures inultipliod, and states, previously 
poor, became suddenly rich. Sovereigns and governments began to 
direct their attention to commerce, justly persuaded that mercantile 
W'ealth is equally the source of the prosperity and glory of nations. 


Section II .—Origin of the formation. 

The extravagant claims of the popes to temporal, as well as spiritual 
supremacy, had been early resisted by several men of learaing, "whose 
works did not die with them, but continued to exercise a powerful, 
though secret elTect, on succeeding gencrafions. This repugnance to 
ecclesiastical domination was greatly increased by the scandalous schism 
at the close of the fourteenth and conunencement of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Two or three popes reigning at llic same time, cxcominunicuting 
each other, appealing to the laity for sup])ort, compelled men to 
exercise the right of private judgment, and directed attention to the 
ecclesiastical abuses that liad produced such unhappy fruits. The 
partial reforms, or rather attempts at reformation, made by the councils 
of Constance and Basil, spread the disrespect for the Romish See still 
wider; their deposition of contending pontiffs taught men that there 
was a jurisdiction in the Churcli superior to the papal power, their 
feeble efforts to correct abuse brought the evils prominently forward, 
and left them unamended to meet the public gaze. While this dlsh 
satisfaction was hourly increasing, the papal chair was filled successively 
by two pontifl's, whose career of unscrupulous guilt was sufficient to 
disgust even a less enlightened age. Alexander VI., profligate ill 
private life, cruel and tyrannical in his public administration, was 
followed by Julius II,, whose overbearing ambition led him to trample 
on the very scmhkmco of justice and moderation when they interfered 
with the success of his schemes. The sovereigns of France and Ger*- 
many, alternately engaged in active hostilities with these heads of the 
Church, could not prevent their subjects from ridiculing papal preten- 
rions, and assailing papal vices. Nor w ere these scandals confined to 
the papacy; the licentious lives of the ecclesiastics in Italy and 0ei?- 
many, tlie facility with which they obtained pardons for enormotis 
crimes, their exorbitant wealth, their pei-sonal immunities, and their 
encroachments on the rights of the laity, had given just offence; and 
this was the more sensibly felt in Germany, because most of the'great 
benefices were in the hands of foreigners. 
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When men’s minds were everywhere filled with disgust at the 
existing administration of ecclesiastical affairs, and eager for some 
change, a dispute, trivial in its origin, kindled a flame, which rapidly 
spread over Europe, destroying all the strongholds that had been so 
laboriously erected for the security of tyranny and superstition. Leo 
X,, on liis accession to the papal chair, found the treasury of the 
Church exhausted by the ambitious projects of his predecessors, 
Alexander VI. and Julius 11. Generous‘in his disposition, magni¬ 
ficent in his habits of life, eager for the aggrandizement of his family, 
the princely Medicis, lie could not practice the economy necessary to 
recruit his finances, and lie therefore had recourse to every device that 
his ingenuity could suggest to raise money for the s])londid designs he 
contemplated. Among these he introduced an extensive sale of 
indulgences, which often had proved a source of large profits to the 
Church. 

The origin of indulgences has been sometimes misrepresented by 
eminent writers; and as we .have now roaebed a period udien their 
abuse produci'd the most decisive blow which the papacy had yet 
received, it will lie necessary to take a brief survey of their history. 
In the primitive (Tiurch it was customary tliat those who had com¬ 
mitted any heinous offence should perform a public penance before the 
congregation, “that their souls might bo saved in the day of the Lord; 
and that others, admonished by their examj)le, might he the more afraid 
to offend.” In process of time rich and noble offenders became anxious 
to avoid public exposure, and private penances or a pecuniary compen¬ 
sation were substituted for the former discipline. On (his change the 
popes founded a new doctrine, which, combined with the comn.utation 
of indulgences, opened the way for profitable traffic. They taught the 
world that all the good works of the saints, over and above those 
which were necessary to their own justification, are deposited, together 
with the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in one inexhaustible treasury. 
The keys of this were committed to St. Peter and his successors the 
popes, who may open it at pleasure, and by transferring a portion of 
this superabundant merit to any particular person for service in a 
crusade, or for a sum of money, may convey to him either the pardon 
of his own sins, or a release for any one, in whose happiness he is 
interested, from the pains of purgatory. These indulgences were first 
issued to those who joined personally in the expeditions for the reco¬ 
very of the Holy Land; subsequently to those who hired a soldier for 
that purpose; and finally to all wlio gave money for accomplishing 
■any work which it pleased the popes to describe as good and pious. 
Julius 11. bestowed indulgences on all who contributed to the building 
of St. Petar's at Rome, and Leo continued the traffic under the same 
pretence. 

Different orders of monks derived considerable profit from the 
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# tiidulgencci, and great indignation wa$ ci|!i^ anintJg 
friars when the koho^oly of tlie trade’in 
giants to their rivals the DominiWs. TetzelJ t(ie c|ief ^ 
feWiling them, was a man of licentious morals, but of an active aprt*t» 
and remarkable for his noisy and popular eloquence*. He cxecut^^d 
his commission with little regard to discretion or decency, describing 
the merits of the indulgences in such a blasphemous style of exagge¬ 
ration, that all men of sense were disgusted,' and even the ignorqnt 
began to suspect the worth of pardons for sins dispensed by men 
whose profligacy was notorious and disgusting. The princes and 
nobles of Germany were enraged by witnessing the large sums of 
money drained from their vassals to support the lavish expenditure of 
the pontiflP, and many of the higher ranks of the clergy viewed w-ith 
jealousy the favour displayed to the monastic orders. 

Maiitin Lutiiek, an Augustinian friar of great learning and 
indomitable courage, had prepared his mind for the noble career on 
which Jie was about to enter by a diligent study of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures; the question of indulgences cai'ly engaged his attention, and he 
convinced himself that the Bible, which he began to consider as the 
great standard of theological truth, afforded no countenance to a 
practice equally subversive of faith and morals. Having vainly sought 
to procure the suppression of the traffic from the archbishop of Mag- 
deburgh, he appealed to the suffrages of men of letters, by publishing 
ninety-five theses condemning the sale of indulgences as contrary to 
reason and Scripture. 

Much has been written respecting the personal character of this 
daring reformer; his boldness frequently degenerated into violence, 
hh opposition to the corrapt discipline of the Church sometimes 
passed the bounds of decency; but these errors arose from the circum¬ 
stances of liis position; he was in fact the representative of tlie public 
opinion of bis age: and before we pass too severe a censure on the 
aberrations that sully his career, w'e must remember that the age ha'd 
scarcely emerged from barbarism, and th;it the human mind, as yet 
unaccustomed to freedom, when suddenly delivered from habitual 


' ' 1 The follow ipg is tl»e fonn of absolution 
by 't’otssolMay our I<oiil Jesus tHirist 
htiv^ mercy uppu thee, ami absolro thee by all 
nierils’of bis «io»t boly passion; and, I, by 
TtM -ajitborky, tb*t of his blessed Apostles, 
and Paul W>d of tlie laost holy Pope, 
gtonib^d and connnilted to me in these parts, 
ai^iV« tbeu first from all ecclesiastical 
n featever manner they have been 
ana then from all thy sins, trails* 
liexcasses, hdw enomioiis soever 
Siey frnm anchas are reserved 

for the cognijsance of the boly see; and as far 


as the keys of the holy Church extend, I remit 
to you all punislnnent which JoU deserve 111 
porgatory on their account; end I restore yon 
to the holy sacraments of the Church, to jthn 
unity of the faithful, and to fliat InhdceDic® 
and purity which you possessed at ha^lah;, 
so that wlien you die, the gates of puifiiiMMnout:.. 
shall be shut, and the gates of the parttdlsd of 
delight shall he opened; atal if yrou'sliaB ttot 
die at present, dtia grace riiall hdl, 

force when yon are ai the point of death, lii, 
the name of the Fatltev, am of the Sob, and' 
of the Holy Gliost." 
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restraint, nec^s^ril^ fnto some, e^lW^gAnpes. "IS^JjUe liostile 
writes ^scri^ liuther as tVe Tilest of'siniiers, or the purest of sabts, 
the^ Ibr^et that tliere is a previous question of some importance, the 
Standard by which his conduct must be measured. We liave no right 
to ea^pect that Luther, engaged in a struggle for life or death, should 
display the moderation of a modern controversialist, or to look for the 
intelligence of the nineteenth century at the commencement of the 
sixteenth. Remembering the school in which he was educated, it is 
reasonable to believe that many monkish absurdities must long have 
been perceptible in his words and actions; we need not, therefore, 
deny that he was sometimes wrong, we need not disguise nor palliate 
his errors, for the cause which he promoted depends not on the 
character of him or of any other person. His adversaries, however, 
have never ventured to deny his courage, his sincerity, his integrity of 
purpose, and his superiority to all pecuniary considerations. He lived 
and died poor, though Rome would have purchased his return by 
wealth and dignity, though the leading reformers were ready to reward 
his perseverance % any grants he might have required. 

An honest and impartial testimony is borne to his character by his 
cotemporary, the Rahbi Joseph; and as the account given by a Jew of 
the Reformation is something more than a matter of mere curiosity, 
the extract is wortliy of attention. 

“And it came to pass wlien the Pope Julius began to build the 
great high place (St. Peter's Cathedral), which is in Rome, that he 
sent the Franciscan friars into all the districts of the uncircumcised. 
And he gave them to loose and to hind, and to deliver souls from per¬ 
dition. And they departed and cried with a loud voice, saying, ’ Take 
off the ear-rings of your wives and daughters, and bring them for the 
building of the high place; and it shall come to pass when ye shall 
come, that ye shall save the souls of your generation from perdition,* 
And it came to pass, after the death of Julius, that the Pope Leo sent 
again, and they went as before unto the cities of Ashkenaz (Germany): 
and they w'cre lifted up. And it came to pass, whenever the Germans 
would speak, saying, ‘ How could ye say this thing, and how could 
the pope do it?’ they answered them proudly, saying, ‘ Ye shall he 
cursed if ye do not believe; for there is no faith in you, and ye shall 
be an abhorrence to all flesh.’ And there was one Martin Luther, a 
monk, n skilful and wise man; and he also said unto them, ‘Why 
are ye not ashamed when ye let your voice be heard on high, speaking 
such dreams?* And the priests could not give an answer, and they 
Irehaved with madness after their manner. And they anathematized 
hint in the year one thousand five hundred and eighteen. And the 
wrath of Martin was much kindled; and Martin opened his mouth 
and pleached with a loud voice against the pope, and against the 
dreams and the abominations of the popes; but still he delighted 
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in THAT MAN*, and many gathered themselves unto him. j4iid he 
tnade them statutes and ordinances, and spake revolt against the 
wise men of the Church; and he would explain from his own heart 
their law and the words of Paul; and they went not after the pre¬ 
cepts of the popes; and their laws arc two different laws until this 

as/." 

Luther comprehended the state of public opinion; his publications 
were the manifestutioii of the revolt of reason against authority, rather 
than a thesis iu his theology. His pei'severancc, tlie very violence and 
grossness of his invectives, showed that he felt human reason to be on 
his side. If he had not at first calculated the cflfects of his first blow, 
he showed great sagacity in measuring its results. Numerous echoes 
responded to his summons; Zuinglius began to preach in Switzerland, 
and the reform engaged the attention of enlightened men of letters; 
among others, the celebrated Erasmus pointed out corruptions in the 
Church, though he had not moral courage enough to separate himself 
from it openly. The papal party accepted Luther's challenge, fully 
believing that the slightest exertion of power would at once stifle 
opposition (a.d. 1520). Leo X., too indolent to examine the state of 
the public mind, and too proud to trouble himself about the opposition 
of a simple friar, published a bull condemning the theses of Luther 
as heretical and impious (a.i>. 1520). The hold reformer at once 
declared o])en W'ar against the papacy, by appealing to a gen(ual 
council, and burning the bull of excommunication in presence of a 
vast multitude at Wiltemberg. He treated the volumes of the canon 
law with the same contumely, and justified his action in a manner 
more offensive to the advocates of the papacy than the action itself. 
Having collected from the canon law some of the most extravagant 
prt positions with regard to the plenitude and omnipotence t>f the 
papal power, ns well as the subordination of all secular jurisdiction to 
the authority of the holy see, he published these, with a commentary, 
pointing out the impiety of such tenets, and their evident tendency to 
subvert all civil goveruiucnts. From this time, the interests of princes 
were even more deeply engaged on the side of Luther than popular 
reason. In fact, as a Romish historian has remarked, “policy bectume 
^jQore Lutheran than religious reform!” Sovereigns natumlly received 
with enthusiasm a doctrine which placed at their disposal the enormous 
wealth of the clergy, and gave them mastery over more riches than 
could l»e acquired by the most formidable force, or the most sanguinary 
combats. Thus, in Germany, Luther, who could at first with difficulty 
procuiv a horse when he had to appear before the diet, soon counted 
princes and entire nations among his disciples. Frederick the Wise, 
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duke <>f Siixony, was the first among his converts, and the most 
powerful of his protectors. 

It is assuredly very inconsistent in tlie advocates of the Romish 
church, to expose the mixture of secular and religious motives in the 
active supporters of the Reformation; for the abuses which they con¬ 
demned were equ.ally temporal and spiritual. Indeed, it is very 
obvious, that the corruptions of doctrine were introduced to serve the 
political purposes of the papacy; a sordid desire for W’calth was the 
foundation of the system of indulgences, w'hich first provoked the 
revolt; an ambitious lust for power liad caused the subversion of the 
independence of the national (Jhurclies, which it ■Nvas the earliest 
object of the Lutherans to restore. Politics influenced the enemies of 
the papacy only because popery was itself a political system, and 
because in the struggle that now^ menaced its existence, it.had at once 
recourse to secular auxiliaries. 

John Calvin, another reformer, was a follower of Zulnglius; he 
was a native of Noyon, in Picardy, and hegiiii first to publish his 
opinions at Paris (A.n. 1532). Driven from thence by the perse¬ 
cutions of the French clergy, he removed to Strashurgh, w’here he soon 
rendered himself so eminent by his talents as a writer and a preacher, 
that the name of Calvinists was given to that section of the reformed 
congregations which had at first been named Zuinglians. 

Calvin was subsequently invited to Geneva, where he organized a 
system of church-govornnieiit on the preshyterian principle; and under 
the pretence of providing for jmrity of morals and the continuance 
of sound doctrine, he contrived to transfer no small portion of the 
power of tlie state to the ecclesiastical courts. Unfortunately, these 
courts soon began to emulate the tyranny of the Romish inquisition, 
by persecuting those who differed from the standard of religious 
opinion adopted by the church of Geneva, and an unfortunate Spaniard, 
3 iamcd Servetus, w'as burned alive for publishing some obnoxious 
doctrines on the subject of the Trinity. The differences which arose 
between the follow'crs of Imtlier and Calvin, the obstinacy manifested 
by each of the parties in support of their own opinions, and the 
virulence with which they inveighed against each other, sadly checked 
the progress of the Reformation, and produced a reaction which, 
enabled the court of Rome to recover several countries w'hich it had 
very nearly lost. 

Although much of the early success of the Reformation was 
owing to the general progress of intelligence and scientific research, 
there were many among the leading reformers who viewed all secular 
learning with suspicion, and thus enabled their adversaries to identify 
their cause with ignorance and barbarism. This was a serious injury 
to the progress of improvement, for there were many like Erasmus 
who would gladly have joined in overthrowing the monkish corruptions 
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^ aabjected to the bij^ted caprice of the pt^c^byteties and 
(Opiseip bodies M’hich began to claim and exercise a power of control 
over opinion in, most of the cities where the reformed religion n*as 
estoblished. ’NVliether the Romish church would have displayed a 
greater spirit of concession, had the reformers exhibited more mode* 
ration in their demands for innovation, may be questioned, but it is 
ccrtiiin that the papal party could not have made so eifedtual a struggle 
as it maintained, had it not taken advantage of the violence, the 
imprudence, and the dissensions of the reformers themselves. 

The rapid progress of the new doctrines was attempted to be 
checked by the diet of Spires (a.d, 1529), where a decree was pro- 
ihuigated, forbidding any innovation until the assembling of a general 
Codicil. Lutlier's friends and followers protested against tins decree, 
and hence the professors of the reformed religion received the common 
name of Protestants. Soon afterwards they presented a general 
confession of their faith to the emperor at Augsburgh; hut unfor¬ 
tunately this celebrated docuineiit showed that there were irrecon¬ 
cilable differences between the Calvinbtic and Lutheran sections of 
the reformers. 


As the struggle, once begun, was maintained with great obsti¬ 
nacy, it soon led to serious political convulsions. Half of Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Prussia, and Livonia, adopted tbe doc¬ 
trines of Luther, as taught in the confession of Augsburgh. England, 
Scotland, Holland, and Switzerland, embraced the tenets of Zuinglius 
and Calvin; while eftbrts to establish similar principles were made in 
France, Jiohemia, Hungary, and Poland. 

The means taken to end the controversy onl/aggravated the evil. 
It was proposed that the entire matter of dispute should be sub¬ 
mitted to a general council, but it was impossible to determine the 
basis on which it should be convoked. After much delay, a council 
was assembled at Trent (a.u. 1545), whose sittings were continued, 
with some interruption, for several years; but when at the.close 
(a.u. 1503), its decrees were published, they were rejected, not only 
by the Protestants, but by many Catholic princes, especially the king 
of France, as subversive of the independence of national churches, 
and destructive of the lawful authority of sovereigns. 


Skttiox III .—of the Negotiations and Wars re^ectlne^ 

Italy. 

Ik |iie midst of the civil and ecclesiastical changes produced by the 
process of ittteiligcnce, a system of policy for regulating the externa! 
relotlpiis of states ^was gradually formed, and attention began to be 
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Kvitfe iSte viiVikaiifial 4omiiiioiis ©f tlie lioase ©f j^ou^ llie Freifcda. 
imonatclifl also inherited its pretensions td riie thrones ©if 
Mly. Lonis XI. was fer too prudent a monatoh to waste 
on the assertion of such illosorj claims; he directed his attention te « 
fer more useful ohjoct, the estahlishracfnt of the royal power orer t^e 
great yassals of the crown, several of whom possessed greater real 
jjower than the nominal sovereign. The means employed by Louis 
were base and dishonourable, but the object at which he aimed was 
beneficial to his country, for the clashing pretensions of the feudal 
lord# of France with the king and each other, kept the country in a 
perpetual state of civil war, which not only rendered the monarchy 
weak but the country miserable. 

Charles VIII. departed from his father's prudent line of policy; 
instead of securing the royal authority at home, he directed his atten* 
tion to foreign conquests, and resolved to assert his iraa^nary claims 
to the throne of Naples. lie was instigated also by the invitations of 
Ludovico Sforza, duke of Milan, and by some romantic hope of ov®.. 
throwing the Turkish empire. A French army crossed the Alps 
(a.d. 1494), and marched through the peninsula without encountering 
any effective opposition. Home, Florence, and Naples, submitted to 
the conqueror, and Ferdinand 11. fled to the island of Ischia. But 
during the progress of the expedition, a league was formed for the 
expulsion of all foreigners from Italy; the Venetian republic was the 
moving power of the confederacy, in which the pope and even Sforaa 
were associated, while the Emperor Maximilian, and Ferdinand cf 
Spain, secretly favoured its designs. Alarmed by the coming danger, 
Charles, leaving half his army to protect his conquests, led the 
remainder back to France. He encountered the Venetians on his 
road, and gained a complete victory; but the forces he left in Italy 
were compelled to capitulate, and Ferdinand II. was restored to the 
throne of Naples. ♦ 

Cliarles VIII. was bent on vengeance, and the distracted state of 
the peninsula ga\e him hope of success; but before he could complete 
his arrangements for a second exhibition, he was snatched away by a 
sudden death (a.c. 1498). The duke of Orleans, Itouis XIL, in 
addition to his cousin’s claims on Naples, inhea-ited from his grand-^ 
mother a title to the duchy of Milan. But the French moampch, 
before nUdertaking such an extensive conquest, deemed it necessary 
to strengthen himself by alliances with the republic of Venioe^ 
Alexander VI., and Ferdinand, king of Spain. Thus strengthein^, 
be found little difficulty in overrunning Italy; Milan was capthred 
(a.». 1499), and the turbulent Sforza, after vain attempts to ue-aiKfca- 
blkh bis power, died in captivity. Naples was next attacked j Ferdi¬ 
nand of Spain had entered into alliance with the Neapolitan tnoneamh 
l^ederic, and his invader Louis, secretly detemiaed to oheat both. 
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By his aid tii« kingdom of Naj^les was subdued, and the dupe Frederic 
impris<med for life (a.». 1501); but no sooner was the conquest com¬ 
pleted, than the Spaniard prepared to secure the whole of the spoil. 
Aided by the abilities of Gonsalvo de Cordova, Ferdinand succeeded 
in expelling the French from Naples; and the kingdom was finally 
confirmed to him on his marriage with Germaine de Foix, niece of 
Louis XII., with whom the French monarcb, on the receipt of a 
million of ducats, assigned over his claims on Naples as a dowry 
(a«»« 1505). 

Italy, however, was soon destined to have its tranquillity disturbed 
by the grasping ambition of Pope Julius II. Anxious to recover the 
dependencies of the holy see which had been seized by Venice, he 
organized a confederacy against that republic, of which he was hiinseli 
the head; while Louis, Maximilian, and Ferdinand, were active mem¬ 
bers (a.d. 1509). The republic would have been ruined, had the 
union of the confederates been sincere and permanent; but, owing to 
the mutual jealousies of its enemies, it escaped when brought to the 
verge of destruction. The impetuous valour of the French discon¬ 
certed all the measures the Venetians had taken to preserve tbeii 
territories; and the total ruin of their array at Aguadello (a.d, 1509). 
left them wholly without defencci Julius seized all the towns whicl 
they held in the ecclesiastical territories ; Ferdinand added all theii 
sea-ports in Apulia to his Neapolitan dominions; but at the momeni 
when the dismemberment of the republic seemed inevitable, the 
mutual jealousies of Louis and Maximilian dissolved the confederacy, 
The Vcjietians appeased the pope and Ferdinand, by large concessions, 
which were the more readily accepted, as Julius had now formed the 
design of expelling all foreigners from Italy, especially the French, ol 
whose valour and ambition he was justly afraid. 

From the fragments of the league of Cambray, a new and strongei 
confederacy was formed against France, and Henry VIII., who had 
just ascended the throne of England, was engaged to divert the atten¬ 
tion of Louis from Italy, by an invasion of his dominions (a.d. 1511) 
The master-stroke, however, of the pope's policy was winning ovei 
the Swiss, whose mercenary infantry was the best body of troops ther 
used in war. Louis XII. resisted all the efforts of this formidabb 
conspiracy with undaunted fortitude. Hostilities were carried or 
during several campaigns iu Italy, on the ffontiers of Spain, and ir 
Picardy, with alternate success. But, weakened by the loss of his 
allies, Florence and Navarre, of which the former, having been sub¬ 
jected to the Medieis, joined the league (a.d. 1512), and the lattei 
was conquered and annexed to Spain, Louis would probably have beer 
reduced to great distress, had not the death of Pope Julius (a.d. loJ .T) 
come to his relief. Leo, of the princely house of the Medieis, suc¬ 
ceeded to the papacy, and immediately made peace with prance. 
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and tlie empire, followed this exa^pH and tlie w«i? 
{{^riaainated with the loss of everything wjiich the Ifrench had acquired 
in italy^ except the castle of Milan and a few inconsiderahle i" ' 
that duchy. 
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Section W,-—The History of Buryundy under the Prince 

of the Home of Valois, v ^ 

No feudal state was more important in the middle ages than the duohy 
of Burgundy, and its history is the best calculate to illustrate 
political condition of states,hud the relations between powerful princ<»; 
and tht ji sovereign, produced by the institutions of feudalism. 4^t, 
the same time, the history of Burgundy must in some degree he 
regarded as an episode in the general annals of Europe, for though its 
existence was brilliant, it left no permanent trace behind, save the 
resentment between the houses of France and Austria, arising from, 
the division of its spoils. 

The duchy of Burgundy lapsed to the crown of France soon after 
the liberation of King John from the captivity in which he had been 
detained by the English after the battle of Poitiers. He resolved to 
bestow this rich inheritance upon his third son, Pliilip, surnamed the, 
*^Hardy, who had fought gallantly by his side in the unfortunate battle 
of Poitiers, thougli only sixteen years of age, and wlio when John was 
taken prisoner had accompanied him to England to share his captivity. 
John's bequest was honourably executed by his son and successor, 
Charles V. of France; he gave to Philip the investiture of the duchy , 
with all legal forms, and on the 2nd of June, 1364, the new duke ' 
entered upon his inheritance; he soon afterwards married the only 
dttughter of the count of Flanders, and thus became involved in thO ' 
wars which that nobleman waged against the insurgent citizens of 
Ghent, and at the same time he actively assisted his brother t^aiust 
the English. 

After a long war, in which the burgesses of the free cities of Flan¬ 
ders sustained with great bravery their municipal franchises against 
the feudal chivalry of their count and his allie.'s, the insutgents, 
sqiffered a severe defeat at Rosebecque, in which their gallant leadei^ 
the younger Artavekle, was slain. Philip took advantage of the, 
crisis to mediate a peace between the count of Flanders and the 
revolted cities, which was finally concluded on very equitable oonn 
ditions. When tranquillity was restored, the duke directed his w^l^ole 
aftenfiou to the affairs of France, and during the reign of, hilS; 
unforttinate nephew, Charles TI., took a principal share 
gorenipejat of that kingdom. Whilst he was thus engaged, 
sadosf pnxed fwMto the king of Hungary to announce that the Tprjfci , 
not penaeed his territories with ruin, but avowed their 
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xninatlon to sufedue the whole of Christendom. Sultan Bayezid 
openly fauinted that his cavalry should trample on the cross in every 
European city, and that he would himself feed his horses on the altar 
of St. Peter’s, in Rome. 

Duke Philip eagerly seconded the solicitations of the Idungarian 
ambassadors: under his auspices a crusade was proclaimed,- the great 
body of French chivalry and all the young nobility embraced the 
project with the greatest ardour, and the young count de Nevers, heir 
of Burgundy, was appointed to command the expedition. Philip 
lavished the wealth of his duchy and of Flanders on the equipment 
of his son’s army; banners embroidered with gold, horses with capa¬ 
risons decorated as for a triumphal procession, tents of green silk, and 
armour of the highest cost, filled France and Germany with admiration. 
When the count de Nevers commenced his march (April 30tb, 
A.D. 1396), he boasted that he would not only deliver Hungary, but 
expel the Turks from Europe, pursue them across the Hellespont, 
chase them through Anatolia, Syria, and Palestine, and restore the 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. The march of the army through 
Bavaria and Austria resembled rather the return of conquerors from 
battle than the advance of soldiers to a dangerous war. They indulged 
in the most extravagant luxury and wanton licentiousness; the property 
and the persons of the peasants through whose lands they passed were 
cruelly and ostentatiously violated, while the remonstrances made by 
the ministers of religion were answered with mockery and insult. 

Sigismund of Luxemburg, king of Hungary, was far from being 
gratified by the arrival of such auxiliaries. Bayezid, engaged in 
suppressing some petty insurrections in his Asiatic dominions, had 
concluded a truce with the Hungarians, and the prudent king was far 
from being disposed to revive a war with so dangerous an enemy. 
His remonstrances were wasted on the proud chivalry of France; the 
count de Nevers at once crossed the Turkish frontier, and after cap¬ 
turing some places of minor importance, laid siege to Nicopolis. In 
the hurry of their advance the French had left their battering artillery 
behind; they were therefore compelled to blockade the place in tlie 
hope of reducing it by famine. An army of twenty thousand Turks 
advanced to relieve the town; a trifling victory gained over one of its 
detachments by the sire de Caucy so increased the presumption of the 
French, that they neglected the discipline of their camp, which became 
one wide scene of riot and debauchery. 

Intelligence of this folly was soon conveyed to Boyezid; he 
learned with some astonishment, but greater joy, that the Franks lived 
in open violation of the principles of that religion which they declared 
that they had taken tip arms to support, and as he was himself a rigid 
observer of the morality prescribed by the Mohammedan Jaw, he at 
once despised the luxury, and detested the licentiousness of the 
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w^i^rti crasft^ers. So little vigilance was ©iSEliibited by tbe Chris- 
tians, that the garrison of Nicopolis had intelligence of the neat 
ap]^tbach of Bayezid before the Christians knew that he had com- 
^menced his march. The news that the sultan was close at hand 
filled their camp with confusion; the siege of Nicopolis was precipi¬ 
tately raised, and in the first alarm the knights massacred dl their 
prisoners, forgetting that the chances of war might expose themselves 
to a terrible retribution. They, however, were all eager to come to an 
immediate engagement; the Hungarians vainly advised them not to 
hazard a battle until they had ascertained the number of the Turks^ 
and the tactics wliich the sultan intended to employ. Some of the 
more aged ai»d experienced warriors seconded this advice, but they 
were overborne by the clamours of the young knights, whose ardour 
was far too great to be moderated by prudence. 

Bayezid had arranged his troops in the form of a crescent, with 
the convex side turned towards the enemy: lie expected thus to induce 
the Christians to attack his centre, by gradually withdrawing wliich he 
might reverse the form of liis line, and thus getting his enemies into 
the concavity of the crescent, avail himself of his vast superiority of 
numbers to overwhelm them on both flanks. The Christians fell into 
the snare; so soon as they came within sight of the hostile lines, the 
French knights charged at the top of their speed, leaving the Hun¬ 
garian infantry designed for their support, fiir in the rear. They found 
the Turkish line protected by a hedge of sharp stakes which for some 
time checked their ardour, but they forced their way over this obstacle 
under a tremendous fire of arrows and other missiles, and then charged 
through the Turkish infantry of the advanced guard, which was at 
once put to the rout. Behind this line they found a brilliant body of 
cavalry, which they imagined to be the sultan’s main body, and there¬ 
fore charged it with all their former impetuosity; as had been arranged, 
the Turkish squadrons gave way, and the French hurried forward in 
disorderly pursuit. No sooner, however, had they advanced into the 
middle of the plain than the Tuiks turned round and renewed the 
combat, while Bayezid’s two wings advancing with loud shouts, aided 
by the clang of the cjTnbals and the braying of trumpete, attacked 
l^e knights on both flanks, closed upon their rear, and held them 
completely surrounded. The Hungarian iniantry, left exposed by the 
icapid advance of the knights, was broken by a chaise of a sdect body 
of the Turkish cavalry; Sigismund and the grand master of Bhodei 
escaped in a small boat, leaving their allies to their fate; the palatine 
of Hungary alone remained with a small body of hia countrymen fo 
leSGue the French from the consequences of their rasHuesf. 

Fftods and foes have equally celebrated tbe des^einte vulotar of 
the French knights on this fotal day; by general consent the adimral 
of Tienne is declared to have most vigorously supported tihe hoaomf trf 
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tlie French chivalry. Six times he recovered the banner of France, 
and rallied a few of his companions around their national standard; 
as often the Turkish squadrons overwhelmed his party by their vast 
superiosity of numbers, and flung the banner in the dust. At length, 
left alone, and bleeding from countless wounds, he dashed into the 
midst of the enemy, and found death upon a heap of the slain. 

The Turks at first gave no quarter; it was late in the day before 
Bayezid commanded them to make prisoners, and even then he was 
induced to do so by no feelings of mercy, but by his desire to have an, 
opportunity of revenging the fate of the Turks who had been slaughtered 
in the camp before Nicopolis. Two knights were also saved under cir¬ 
cumstances too singularly illustrative of the spirit of adventure which 
characterized the chivalry of the age to be omitted. The incident is 
thus told by Froissart. There was a knight from Picardy, Sir James 
de Helly, who had resided some time in Tuikey, and had served in 
arms under Amuratli (Morad), father of the Sultan Bajazet (Bayezid) 
and who knew a little of the Turkish language. When he saw the 
day was lost, he thought of saving his life, and as he know the Sara¬ 
cens to be a covetons race, he suirendered himself to them on their 
granting him his life. Thus di«l he escape, and also another squire 
from the Tournaisis, called James du Fay, who had formerly served 
Taineilanc (Timur Lcnk), king of Taitary; but when he learned that 
the French were marching to Tuikey, ho quitted Tamerlane and joined 
his countrymen. lie was at this battle, and saved by Tamerlane’s 
men, nlio had been ordered thither in compliance with the request 
made to him for assistance by Bajazet.” 

Buyezid recognized Sir James de Ilelly as one of his old com¬ 
panions in arms, and ordered him to he set at liberty by his captors. 
He then commanded him to point out who w^ere the gn atest lords 
among the Christian captives, that they might be spared for the sake 
of their ransoms. The count do Novers and several other princes %vero 
pointed out to the sultan as “ of the noblest blood in France, nearly 
related to the king, and willing to pay for their liberty a great sum of 
money.” The sultan said, “ Let these alone be spared, and all the 
other prisoners put to death, to free the country from them, and that 
others may take example from their fate.” 

We shall quote what followed from the picturesque narrative of 
Froissart. “ The sultan now made his appearance to his people before 
the tent, who, howing down, made him their obeisance. The army was 
drawn up in two wings on each side; the sultan with his nobles, the 
count de Nevers* and those who were to be spared, were in the centre; 
for he would they should witness the execution of their companions, 
which the Saracens were eager to perform. Many excellent knights 
of France and other nations, who had been taken in battle or in the 
poxsuit, were now brought forth in their shirts, one after the other, 
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before Bajjizet (Bayezid), who eyeing them a little^ (tliey were kd on, 
and as he made a signal, were instantly cut to pieces by tliose waiting 
for them with drawn swords. Such was the cruel justice of Bajazet 
this day, when upwards of three hundred gentlemen of different 
nations were thus jdtilessly murdered. It was a cruel cose for them 
thus to suffer for the love of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and may he 
receive their souls!” 

Three knights in addition to Sir James de Ilelly were saved from 
the slaughter, that the count de Nevers should choose one of them 
to go as ambassador to his father for the purpose of procuring his 
ransom. The young count selected Ilelly, and the other three Averc 
immediately doomed to share the fate of their companions. According 
to a legend faithfully preserved by the credulous historians of a later 
age, Bayezid would not have spared the young heir of Burgundy, had 
he not been informed by an astrologer that the count would in the 
course of his life cause a greater effusion of Christian blood tlian any 
Mohammedan hero, 

"When Sir James de Ilelly brought the intelligence of these sad 
events to France, the whole kingdom was filled with mourning. 
There w'us scarcely one noble family which had not to bew'ail the loss 
of a father, a brother, or a child. AIothers, sisters, and wives ran 
raving through the streets, bewailing their losses; even those wdiose 
relatives remained prisoners lamented them as dead, fearing, not 
without reason, that the Turks might destroy them in some fit of 
fanaticism, or that the captives might sink under the proverbial priva¬ 
tions and sufferings of a Turkish prison. All grieved for those brave 
warriors who fell in a foreign land w ithout the presence of a friend to 
close their dying eyes. The entire kingdom was in mourning; the 
churches were only opened for funeral solemnities and masses for the 
dead, at which the king of France regularly attended as chief mourner 
for the flower of his nobility. 

Heavy taxes were laid on the states of Burgundy to raise the 
enormous sum which the sultan demanded as a ransom for the heir of 
the duchy. To increase the difficulty of the transaction, the king of 
Hungary refused to allow such rich treasures to pass through his 
dominions for the purpose of strengthening his enemies. It was not 
until after the lapse of several months that a Genoese merchant, named 
Pellegrini, in the island of Chios, undertook to arrange the terms of 
ransom; and the sultan more readily accepted the security of a 
commercial house, w'hich could only exist by credit, than the plighted 
oaths of kings and princes, which he knew were too often most 
flagrantly and shamelessly violated. 

While the count de Nevers was thus engaged in the East, his 
hn>ther-iB-law, the count of Ostrevant, aided by his father^ Albert, 
duke of Bavaria, was carrying on a war scarcely less destructive 
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tli« Prisons. These barbnrotis tribes sent but piratical expe¬ 
ditions, which rayaged the coasts -of Holland, Flanders, and Sometimes 
iof France; the naral forces maintained to keep them in chebk were 
.found very expensive, and not always efficacious, so that the Flemings ‘ 
f und Hollanders supplicated their princes to attack the Frisons in their 
native fastnesses. An immense armament was prepared for this 
hazardous enterprise; auxiliaries were obtained from England, France, 
Jilind Western Germany, while crowds of Hollanders and Flemings 
;liastened to volunteer their services against enemies who had been 
their constant plague. 

The Frisons made vigorous preparations for resistance; they 
■elected as their chief, Invingen, a w-arrior w'hose exploits had been 
celebrated through the entire north of Europe, and conferred upon 
' him the title of the Great Frison. Invingen was well aware of the 
inferiority of his countrymen in regular war; they had neither shields, 

* cuirasses, nor coats of mail; for defensive armour they used cloths of 
felted hair, leathern jerkins, or hauberks of twisted cord. He there 
fore recommended them to burn their villages and retire into the 
woods when the enemy approached; but the multitude of the Fries- 
landers rejected this advice, and taking the crosses and banners from 
their churches hasted to repel the invasion. 

Duke Albert was debarking his men when the Frison army came 
to prevent him. A woman, supposed to be an idiot, clothed in a blue 
dress, raarclicd in front of the barbarous host, using the most insulting 
words und gestures to the Hainaulters and Hollanders. They were 
so much exiraged at this, that several of them leaped into the water and 
rushing on the unfortunate creature, liewed her in pieces with their 
' swords. This was a prelude to two desperate battles, in which the 
Frieslanders w'ere defeated by the superior weapqns and discipline of 
the invaders; and in the last of these fights, their leader, the Great 
Frison, was slain. After his death, the Frieslanders began to follow 
the advice he had first given them; they avoided a general engage¬ 
ment, but harassed the invaders by ambuscades and skirmishes, in 
which they neither took nor gave quarter. In about five weeks after 
the landing, winter set in with unusual severity, and at an earlier 
period than had been known for many years before. The duke was 
I.forced to evacuate the country and disband bis army; but about three 
^ years after he took advantage of the civil dissensions among the Frisons 
? to. reduce the entire country to obedience. 

; ' The ^ministration of the government of France by Philip, duke 
of Burgundy, was on the whole advantageous to the nation. It was 
chiefly owing to his prudence that the insanity of Charles VI. did not 
f.^oduce the calamities of civil war. He had, however, one great fault; 
his expenditure, both public and private, was most extravagant, and at 
vhis death his sous were forced to sell his plate in order to defray the 
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expanses.of his funeral. He died of fever ( 4pril 27% l#4)»>geiierail3r 
regreti;% for it was not difficult to foresee the commotions th^.wouM 
ensue when the conduct of the states which had taxed hie tdienls and 
energies to the utmost, should he entrusted to a feebler hand« 


Section V.— Tim History of Burgundy {continued), 

John the Fearless succeeded Philip the Hardy, and. immediately 
began to fake measures for procuring tn himself the same influence in 
the government of France w'hich his father had possessed; ho was 
opposed by the queen and the duke of Orleans, who justly dreaded his 
ambitTon, and the means which he employed to gain his objects amply 
justified tire prediction of the Turkish astrologer which had saved hig 
life when count of Nevers. In tlie fury of civil contest he hired 
assassins to murder the duke of Orleans; and this atrocious crime was 
perpetrated in the very midst of Paris. Such, however, were the 
power of the duke and the apathy of the times, that he would probably 
have obtained a justification of his conduct from the court, had he not 
been obliged to retire to his territories to quell an insurrection of the 
citizens of Liege; the partisans of Orleans took advantage of his 
absence to raise a cry for justice, and being joined by all the enemies 
of Burgundy, they soon formed a very powerful faction. A desultory 
civil war ensued; the citizens of Paris declared for the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, and massacred the Armagnacs, as the favourers of Orleans u-ere 
called, wherever they could find them; but after some time, with their 
usual instability, they began to favour the adverse faction, and the duke 
found his power and popularity waning more rapidly than they had 
rise 1 . At this crisis the English monarcb, Henry V., invaded France, 
took Ilarfleur by storm, and destroyed the flower of the French 
chivalry at the battle of Agincourt. These calamities did not check 
the feuds between the Burgundians and Armagnacs; intent only on 
mutual slaughter, they allowed a mere handful of Englishmen to 
overrun a great part of France without opposition, and it was evmi 
suspected that the duke- had secretly entered into an alliance with the 
invaders. 

The general belief that the duke had committed treason agnimst 
the state, enabled the faction of Orleans to persuade the dauphin that 
his death was necessary for the safety of the kingdom, and to join 
in a perfidious plot for his assassination. Ambassadors were Sent to 
invite Jwhn the Fearless to an interview with the dauphin on the 
bridge of Montoreau, in order that they might in common concert 
measures for the defence of the kingdom. In spite of the yemon- 
strances of his friends and servants, who had obtained infewmation 
that tho Orleans faction ivas all powerful with the dauphin, John 
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went to 1^0 affomted rendezrous witk a very scanty train, anned only 
witli suclx weapons aa gentiiamen o£ the penod usually wore on visits 

A saloon of wood was constructed in the middle of the bridge, 
having two very narrow entrances; no barrier was raised to divide 
the parties, as was usual at interviews of the kind; but deputies were 
appointed to stand at the entrances of the saloon, and receive the 
oaths of peace from the rival princes. The dauphin and his followers 
entered the saloon a little before Burgundy made his appearance; the 
duke having heard of his arrival, advanced to meet him, leaving the 
greater part of his train a little behind. So soon as he came into the 
dauphin’s presence, he took off his velvet cap, and bent his knee in 
token of homage; but before he could rise, he was struck down by 
the axes and swords of the royal guards, and butchered with such of 
his train as had entered the saloon. The murder was completed in 
less time than it has taken to relate it, and the excuse made by the 
dauphin that the duke had insulted and menaced him, was contra¬ 
dicted by the partisans of Orleans, who declared that the whole plan 
had been aranged months before, in revenge for the assassination of 
their patron (a.d. 1419). The murder of the duke of Orleans was 
almost the only stain upon the memory of John the Fearless; his 
Flemish subjects, whose franchises he had protected, and whose trade 
he had fostered, were most grieved for his loss; but they respected 
his memory most for his having entiustecl the education of his eldest 
son to the magistrates of the free cities, and in fact the young prince 
had been educated as a Fleming rather than as a Burgundian. 

Pliilip the Good, immediately after his accession, prepared to take 
vengeance for the murder of his father; his Fiemisli education had 
prevented him from having any very strong sense of the feudal obli¬ 
gations which bound the duchy of Burgundy to the crown of France; 
he therefore did not hesitate to enter into alliance with Henry V. of 
England, and recognised him as the legitimate heir to the crown of 
France, on condition that Charles VI. should not be deprived of his 
regal dignity during the remainder of his unhappy existence. It is 
doubtful whether Charles had sufficiently recovered his senses to 
understand that he was disinheriting his son; the queen had no such 
apqlogy for her conduct, and the virulent hatred which she manifested 
towards her eldest child, excited indignation throughout France. 

The war between the English and French now became identified 
with the straggle between the Burgundians and Armagnacs; the viru¬ 
lence of private animosities was thus added to the horrors of open 
war, and the atrocities committed on both sides were shocking to 
humc^ nature. One outrage which excited great notice, may bo 
briefly related as an illustration of the maimers of the age. One of 
riie most renowned captains in the Orleans faction was designated the 
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bastard of Vauras; lie had been originally in tlie service of the count' 
of Armagiiae, and to revenge the death of his master, he priictised 
the most dreadful cruelties on all the Burgundians who fell into his 
power. An elm-tree nearMeaux received his name, because he hung' 
from it those victims who w^ere unable to pay the enormous ransoms 
he demanded. A young funner became his captive, and the bastard 
put him to the torture; the wife of the prisoner, who had been about 
a year married, appeared before the barbarian, and besought mercy for 
. Jicr husband. The bastard fixed an immense sura as the price of his 
liberation, and required that it should be paid before a certain day. 
Notwithstanding all her exertions the unfortunate woman was a few 
days too late; but not believing that Vaurus would execute his savage 
threat, she proceeded to Meaux, and tendered the ransom. Over- 
'whelmed with fatigue and anxiety, she fainted on her arrival before 
the bastard, and when she recovered, her first question was for her 
husband. “the money,” said Vaurus, “and then you shall see 
him.” She complied, and was tlien informed that he had hecu hanged 
on the appointed day. Her shrieks and reproaches filled the city 
with horror; hut the bastard, indignant at her grief, ordered her to be 
stripped naked, and exposed under the tree where he was accustomed 
to hang his victims. The cruel orders were so rigidly obeyed, that 
the cords •whicli bound her to the tree were so tightly drawn, as to cut 
through her flesh to the bone. The night on which she was thus 
exposed was dark and stormy; its terrors w-ere heightened by the 
quivering of the corpses suspended from the tree, the feet of which 
frequently touched her head as the branches swayed in the wind. In 
this situation she w'as seized with the pangs of premature labour; her 
cries of mortal agony 'were heard in the distant town, hut dread of 
the bastard prevented any one from coming to her assistance. The 
wolves, which in the distracted state of France prowled everywhere 
through the fields, soon scented their victim; on the following morning 
she was found a mangled corpse, with the torn remains of her unborn 
infant by her side, llenry Y. immediately laid siege to Meaux; the 
defence was protracted for seven months, but it was at length taken 
by assault, the bastard of Vaurus W'as hanged on his owm tree, and 
several of his associates shared his fate. 

The death of Henry V. of England, followed speedily by that of 
Charles VI. of France, produced a great change in the aspect of the 
war. Henry VI., who was proclaimed king of England and France, 
was an infant in the cradle, while the dauphin was in the very prime 
of life, sttiTOunded by the greater part of the French nobility, and 
warmly supporteii by the hulk of the nation. Though severely 
defeated, and apparently brought to the brink of ruin, when his chief 
city Orleans w'as besieged, a deliverer suddenly appeared in the perm^n 
of Joan of Arc, the fide of prosperity, which had hitherto flowed in 
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favour of the English, suddenly turned, and the duke of Burgundy 
o|>e&ed negotiations with the dauphin. It was at this crisis that 
Bhilip instituted the order of the Golden Fleece, on the occasion of 
his marriage with Isabella of Portugal (a.d. 1430), an order of knight¬ 
hood which soon became the most illustrious in lEurope. Soon after 
hSs marriage, the alienation of the duke from the English interest 
continued to increase, and finally, under .the auspices of the pope, he 
concluded a treaty with Charles VIL, whom he consented to recognize 
as legitimate sovereign of France. 

Having disengaged himself from the French wars, the duke of 
Burgundy devoted himself to the improvement of his dominions in 
the Low Countries. His brilliant court realized the visions of chi¬ 
valry ; the jousts and tournaments given under his sanction surpassed 
in magnificence any that had yet been witnessed in Europe; the wealth 
of the commercial cities in Flanders was freely poured forth to defray 
the expenses, and noble knights from all parts of Europe flocked to 
the court of Burgundy to prove their valour in the lists. Philip 
encouraged this taste for display amongst his subjects from political 
motives; he found that luxury diverted the attention of the turbulent 
municipalities and tlieir magistrates from affairs of state, and sus¬ 
pended, if it did not eradicate, the ancient jealousies between com¬ 
mercial freedom and feudalism. 

Nearly a century and a half had now elapsed since the Swiss 
cantons had emancipated themselves from the yoke of the house of 
Austria; the ft ce states had become jealous of each -other, some 
leagued with their ancient enemies, others sought alliances with the 
petty princes of German}’’, and the feudal powers, to wdiora the 
example of Swiss independence seemed fraught with dangerous con¬ 
sequences, believed that an opportunity was offered for reducing the 
mountaineers to their former bondage. A league for the purpose was 
formed by the potentates of western Germany under the direct sanction 
of the emperor, and application was made to the duke of Burgundy 
for assistJince. He received the proposal very coolly, upon which the 
imperialists sought the aid of the king of France, who ivas very 
anxious, now that the wars were over, to get rid of the Arraagnacs, 
and other companies of soldiers, who lived at free quarters on the 
peasantry, and prevented the country from enjoying the blessings of 
tranquillity. An immense army was soon raised and placed under 
the command of the dauphin; it advanced towards ^the frontiers of 
Switzerland, desolating the provinces through which it passed, and 
actually commenced the siege of Busle before the Swiss had made any 
arrangements for defence. Intelligence of the danger of Basle reached 
the Swiss army engaged in the siege of Famsburg ; the leaders were 
anxious to retire to the mountains, but the patriotic soldiers insisted 
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OS; led to the suocour of their couiitiyiaeri» extd the genexali 

weire fbSed to gratify their ardour. 

Oa the mormug of the 34th of August, 1444, mid 

Frenohmeu met h)r the first time iu mortal comhfrt^ The ttdvcmeed 
guard of the French, which alone was ten times mOre numerous thmi 

entire Swiss army, occupied the heights on the right bank dF the 
river Pirse, while the main body remained on the left bank, ui^ng 
fbrwatd the siege of Basle. Though fatigued by their forced march^ 
and exhausted by want of sleep and refreshment, the Swiss did not 
hesitate one moment in assaulting the intrenchments of the French ; 
their desperate valour bore down every obstacle, the Armagnacs were 
driven from the |heighfs, and fled in confusion across the Pirse. It 
was proposed by the Swiss leaders to rest satisfied with this success, to 
fortify themselves on the heights which they had just won, and wait 
until the contingents from the other cantons arrived before renewing 
the engagement; but the impetuosity of the Swiss soldiers was not fo 
he restrained by the counsels of prudence, they rushed down from the 
heights, plunged into the Pirse, and broke their ranks as they struggled 
through the waters. 

The dauphin took the necessary precautions to meet the daring 
onset ; he posted his main body in such a position as to prevent com¬ 
munication between the Swiss and the garrison of Basle, which had 
actually made a sally, in the hope of effecting a junction. The Swiss 
reached the left bank of the Pirse under a heavy fire of cannons and 
culverins ; but when, on emerging from the river, they attempted to 
form into line, they were charged so fiercely by the Germans and 
Armagnacs, that they w'ere broken into separate bodies and surrounded 
by overwhelming numbers. Each detached body of the Swiss main¬ 
tained a fight with all the courage of despair; during ten hours they 
resisted every effort made drive them into the Pirse; they fell on 
the ground which they haj occupied, and the dauphin's victory was 
obtained with the loss of eight thousand of his best soldiers. The 
French were not willing to fight a second battle with such fearless 
warriors; in spite of the remonstrances of the Germans, the dauplun 
resolved to act the part of mediator, and a peace was concluded under 
his auspices, by which the liberties of the Swiss cantons were foimaUy 
recognised. The duke of Burgundy took no share in this war; he was 
too deeply engaged by the troubles of Flanders, where a formidable 
revolt bad been raised by the citizens of Ghent. After a sanguinary 
struggle, the insurgent Flemings were subdued, and Ghent was deprived 
nf most of its municipal privileges. 

The dauphin of France, afterwards Louis XL, having provoked 
his hiker to war, was obliged to fly from his estates and seek shelter 
with the duke of Burgundy, who was at the time rendered uneasy by 
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Ihft tobulent d%Q«t»m q( hifl own son^ ilia eouat of Cb^olma, sub*^ 
sei^^iitly Icnown in bistory as Oliarles tbe Theso lamily disf 

t^bancesi embroilad tba oouxts of. I'ranee and Burgundy for seyeral 
but at length tbe deatk of Charles YIl. rendered the dauphin 
Initg oii France ^ the duke escorted him safely to his. domiiiion8» renr 
dssred him homage as his sovereign, and assisted in the ceremonies of 
hift coronation. Louis was far from being grateful for these benefits; 
he formed several plots to seize the person of the count of Charolai% 
foreseeing that he would become, his most formidable rival, and he 
broke all the engagements he had made to restore the towns wliich had 
at various times been wrested from the dukes of Burgundy by the 
monarebs of France. The count of Charolais was not disposed to 
endure these wrongs with patience; contrary to the wishes of his 
father, he supported the nol)les of France in their revolts against their 
sovereign, and had just organized a formidable league against Louis, 
when the death of Duke Philip compelled him to adjourn his warlike 
designs, until he had secured to himself his inheritance of the duchy 
of Burgundy. 

Fcav sovereigns wore more generally and ju.stly lamented than 
Philip the Good; during the fifty years of his reign, Burgundy was 
the most wealthy, prosperous, and tranquil of all the states of Europe; 
and had he pleased to assert his independence, he might have become 
a more powerful sovereign than the king of France himself. The 
general grief for his loss was increased by the dread which the cha¬ 
racter of his successor inspired; the rashness, the pride, the obstinacy, 
and the cruelty of Charles the Bold had stained his entire career as 
count of Charolais; his subjects and hi.s neighbours were equally filled 
with alarm, lest the same qualities should be still more signally mani¬ 
fested in the duke of Burgundy. 


Sectio.v VI .—The History of Biiryimdy {concluded). 

Immediately after his installation as duke of Burgundy, Charles the 
Bold, on the invitation of the principal citizens, paid a visit to Ghent, 
accompanied by his daughter Mary and a very limited escort. A 
popular festival celebrated during his visit brought the members of the 
old trading corporations together; they began to complain to each 
other of the loss of their municipal privileges, the heavy taxes imposed 
upon them by tbe late duke, and the tyranny of the officers who had 
been placed over them on the abolition of the civic magistracy. Some 
daring spirits proposed to take advantage of the crisis and obtain a 
redress of grievances. An insurrection was organized on the spot, 
and, eMB the duke knew that any disturbances were meditated, he was 
closely besieged in his palace, and the whole city was at the mercy of 
the revolters. It was with the greatest difficulty that his councillois 
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t1i6 haughty duke from failing on the infuriate populace at 
&*head of his guards; but he soon discovered that fonse would be 
nnarailittg against such a multitude; he was forced to yield to the 
popular demands, but in doing so, he made a secret voU^ that he 
VVOuld exact deadly vengeance for the insult which had been offered to 
his authority. His indignation was increased by similar revolts in the 
cities of Brabant and in Liege, which he justly attributed to the example 
of Ghent, aided by the secret intrigues of French emissaries. 

The troubles of Brabant were easily quieted; but the citizens of 
Liege, relying on the indistinct promises of aid made by the king of 
Friince, not only raised the standard of revolt, but committed such 
atrocious crimes, that Charles determined to destroy the city. With 
some difficulty his councillors dissuaded him from executing liis design; 
the insurgents, after having been defeated in a pitched battle, were forced 
to capitulate; the duke compelled them to submit to very severe terms, 
he refused to enter tlieir city through the gates, and caused a breach of 
more than a hundred yards in breadth to be made in the walls, through 
which he led his army Avith all the insulting ponip of an ancient 
triumph. 

In revenge for the incentives to rebellion Avhich the king of France 
was more than suspected of having supplied to the people of Liege, 
Charles entered into a close league with the discontented French 
princes avIio had taken up arms against Louis XL, Avhile that monarch 
renewed his intrigues with the discontented burgesses in all the cities 
subject to the duke of Burgundy. Louis was, however, far the more 
successful in this species of unavowed ivarfare; cold, cautious, and 
cunning, he Avas able to conduct complicated intrigues, and to await 
their success Avitli patience, while the violent temper of Charles fre¬ 
quently led him to frustrate the plans on Avhich he had bestowed the 
mcHst care and attention. In one memorable instance, the reliance of 
Louis on his own craft had nearly proved his destruction; finding that 
his envoys did not produce the effect he desired on the mind of his 
rival, he resolved to try the effect of a personal interview, and unex¬ 
pectedly presented himself at the duke of Burgundy’s court in Peronn©, 
escorted by a feeble company of his personal retainers. The interview 
between the king and the duke Avas far from satisfactory; their mutual 
Jealousies soon'Ikgan to threaten a rupture, when the intelligence Of 
a new revolt in Liege, and the massacre of all the partisans of Bui> 
gundy in that city, including the prince•hishop, so roused the fury of 
Charles, that he made Iiis sovereign a prisoner, and would probably 
have proceeded to further extremities, but for the interference of his 
council. , 

Loiiis, taken in his OAvn toils, was obliged to submit to fiib'terms 
of peace dictated by Charles; the most mortifying condition of his 

U'fts that, he should lead an army against the insurgent citb* 
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z«ns of LiegO) Olid thus aid his vassal in suppressing a revolt which he 
bad himself secretly instigated. The ducal and royal armies were soon 
assembled) and they marched together against the devoted citizens of 
Liege, who had never imagined the possibility of such a combination. 
They did not, however, despair, but defended themselves with great 
courage, until the advanced guard of the Burgundians had forced its 
way through the breaches of the w'alls, and made a lodgment in the 
principal street. All resistance was then at an end; the city became 
the prey of the barbarous soldiers; it was cruelly pillaged for several 
days, and those citizens who escaped the sword either perished of 
hunger as they wandered through the woods and fields, or were delivered 
over to the executioner. After this scene of massacre had lasted eight 
days, Charles left the city, after having given orders that every edifice 
in Liege should be destroyed, except the churches, and the houses 
belonging to the clergy. As Liege was an episcopal city, the clergy 
possessed or claimed a very considerable portion of it, and the excep¬ 
tion made in their favour saved it from ruin. 

Louis never forgave the indignities which he had endured at 
Peronne, and in his forced march to Liege; without openly declaring 
war against Burgendy, he secretly raised up enemies against the duke 
in every quarter, and Charles, by the violence of his passions, con- 
stautly exposed himself at disadvantage to the machinations of his 
rival. Rendered insolent by continued prosperity, he alienated from 
him tlie brave chivalry of Burgundy, by bestowing all his confidence 
on a foreign favourite, the count of Campo-Basso, who flattered his 
vanity by an absolute submission to his caprices. Louis had the good 
fortune to win the friendslnp of the Swiss, whom his rival had changed 
from friends into foes by the most wanton violation of treaties; and 
Charles, to w’hom the very name of freedom was odious, on account 
of the revolts of Ghent and Liege, resolved to bring the independent 
mountaineers once more under the yoke of feudal bondage. 

Rarely had Europe seen so splendid an army as that which Charles 
led to the invasion of Switzerland; it consisted of thirty-six thousand 
soldiers, long inured to military exercises, accompanied by the most 
formidable train of artillery that had ever yet been brought into the 
field. Count de Nomont, who commanded the advanced guard, opened 
the campaign by laying siege to Yverdun, a city which had formed 
part of his domain, and w here he had numerous partisans. The gates 
of the city were treacherously opened to the Burgundians during the 
night; but the Swiss garrison, though surprised and half naked, made 
a desperate resistance, and finally succeeded in cutting their way to 
the castle. Count de Nomont immediately invested this fortress, 
declarihg that the Swiss should receive no quarter if they made the 
slightest resistance. His menaces were received with defiance, and 
llis first assault was repulsed with great loss. He then ordered his 
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soldieffii to fill the ditch with fascines of dried woody strawj iimf^ and 
osther comhustihles, to which he set fire, aiid in a few miautes the 
confia^ration spread round the castle. Suddenly the gates were opened 
end the drawbridge fell; the Swiss, linked together in a serried 
phalanx, rushed upon the Burgundian lines, broke their way through 
them, and leisurely retired to Granson, haying sufiered but a tnfiing 

The duke himself advanced to besiege Granson; it was bravely 
defended, but the walls soon began to crumble under the heavy fire of 
the Burgundian artillery, and several of the citizens, seduced by prO'* 
mises and bribes, clamoured for a capitulation. It was agreed that 
the governor and the best soldiers of the garrison should present 
themselveft' before Charles and demand to be admitted to mercy, as his 
emissaries had promised. The moment, however, that they appeared 
Charles ordered them to be seized and bound; without listening to 
their appeals or to the remonstrances of his own nobles, he commanded 
the governor and his officers to be hanged, and all the rest to be hurled 
as they were, bound hand and foot, into the lake. About two hundred 
Swiss were thus treacherously massacred; they died without murmur 
or complaint, fully persuaded that their murder would be avenged by 
their countrymen. 

Intelligence of this event spread rapidly through the cantons; on 
every side the bold mountaineers flew to arms, while the duke, having 
formed an intrenched camp at Granson, advanced with a strong detach¬ 
ment towards Neufchatel. Pride had rendered him so regardless of 
ordinary precautions that he came unexpectedly in presence of the 
main body of the Swiss in the mountain defiles, when with his usual 
impetuosity he gave the signal to engage. The Swiss pikemen formed 
in close line drove back the Burgundian cavalry, and steadily advancing 
in close order forced the squadrons of horse before them, destroying 
pome of the bravest knights of the enemy as they got eiitangled in the 
press. Every effort which the duke made to extricate his gdilant 
chivalry only added to the confusion, and whilst he vainly strove to 
form his lines, fresh troops appeared upon the heights on his left flank, 
raising the war-cry of “Granson! Granson!” to show that they came to 
mvenge the massacre of their brethren. Soon after the horns of Uri 
and Unterwalden were heard in the distance; they were two enormous 
horns which according to tradition had been bestowed upon these 
cantons by Pepin and Charlemagne; their sound had often filled inva# 
den wi^ dread during the old wars of Austria, and appeared oil 
present occasion scarcely less ominous to the Burgundians* 

The retreat of the advanced-guard of Charles became evaty mo men t 
Mote dism^jdy, it was at length converted into a precipitate flight,, and 

iug^Hi’na on reaching the intrenched camp filled it with the santC 
Wi confusion by which they were possessed themadveSi In vain 
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did Charles attempt to remedy the disorder; his artillery>men efter a 
feeble and inefSectual fire abandoned their guns; his Italian auxiliarie^s 
fled without striking a blow, and at length, being left almost alone, he 
quitted his camp with a few attendants, leaving to the Swiss the rich* 
est booty that had been gained in war for several centuries. Among 
the sqpoils thus abandoned were three celebrated diamonds, of which 
one now adorns the tiara of the pope, a second is reckoned amongst the 
most splendid treasures of the emperor of Austria, and the third, 
usually called the Souci diamond, was long the richest brilliant in the 
crown of France, 

Grief and rage for his defeat reduced Charles to a state bordering 
on insanity. It was not until after the lapse of several weeks tliat he 
began to take active measures for repairing bis losses, and preventing 
the king of France from profiting by his reverses. All the wealth 
which he had hoarded during his reign; all the treasures which he 
could procure from the wealthy commercial cities in Flanders and 
Brabant, were freely poured forth to recruit his army; the bells of the 
churches were melted down and cast into camion to repair the loss of 
his artillery at Granson; he hired auxiliaries from France, from Italy, 
amd from England; the chronicles assert that his English legion, con¬ 
sisting of three thousand men, was the only trustworthy division of 
his army. On the other hand the Swiss employed themselves in for¬ 
tifying Morat, which they regarded as the key of Berne, and sent 
pressing messages to their confederates to hasten the arrival of their 
respective contingents. 

On the 27th of May, 1476, Charles quitted his camp at Lausanne 
to commence the siege of Morat; rarely has a place been more vigor¬ 
ously assailed or more obstinately defended; the walls were breached 
in several places, but every assault of the Burgundians was repulsed^ 
and the duke himself was twice driven back from the ruined ramparts. 
This, marvellous resistance gave the Swiss time to assemble their 
armies, but Morat was on the point of falling when they advanced to 
its relief. Several of his officers advised Charles to raise the siege on 
the approach of the Swiss, and retire to ground more favouxahle for a 
field of batUe, but he was as obstinately deaf to good counsel as he had 
been at Granson, and his passions had produced a land of ffiver which 
Gendered him so irritable that his dearest friends were afraid to approach 
bun* The Swiss formed their line of battle under the shelter of a line 
of bilk covered with trees which effectually concealed their movements 
fiotn their enemies; Charles advanced to dislodge them from thiaposi¬ 
tion in a tempest of rain which injured his powder and relaxed the 
bo w-strings of his archers. The Buigundians^ finding that they could 
not get ti^ou^ the w:oad nor entice the Swiss &om their lines, hegw 
toi retire towards their camp, drenched with, rain and exhausted by 
thek useless, march. Xha Swiss general,^^ BEans de Hallwyll, who 
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high fame in the warn of Hungnr|rv aighid of 

i>^Mttit; Kepe, the young duke of XoiTdne»i-whoto Oliar^^^ 
^tiripjped of his paternal dominions, advanced at the head of the fcaralry 
of the confederates, and the Burgundians wete attacked in thei# 
intrenched camp. Charles could scarcely be persuaded that the Swiss 
would have hazarded so perilous an attempt; he hastened to bring up 
his men-at-arms to the place where the chief assault was made, and at 
the same time opened a heavy fire from his batteries on the advancing 
columns. His best artillery-men however had fallen at Gransonj his 
cannon being ill-served did but little execution, whilst Hallwyll under 
cover of the smoke led a body of troops along the Burgundian lines 
and suddenly falling on their exposed flank, forced his way into tho; 
midst of the camp before the manoeuvre was discovered. On the other 
extreme the Burgundians w’ere equally surprised by an unexpected 
sally from the garrison of Morat; they fell into remediless confusion, 
the battle was no longer a figbt but a carnage, for the Swiss sternly 
refused quarter, so that “ cruel as at Morat," long continued to be a 
proverb in their mountains. 

The states of Burgundy, Flanders, and Brabant, refused to grant 
the duke the enormous sums which he demanded to raise a third army, 
and whilst he was engaged in threatening them with his w'rath, and 
collecting as niany soldiers as he could procure from his own resources, 
he learned that Lorraine was nearly recovered by its young duke Rene, 
who, after making himself master of several towns, with little or no 
opposition, had laid siege to Nancy. The city was taken before Charles 
was ready to march, and Rene having secured it with a faithful gar¬ 
rison, proceeded to theJSwtss cantons to solicit aid against their common 
enemy. Sieges were always unfavourable to the duke of Burgundy; 
he w as unable to reduce Nancy, but he obstinately persisted in remain¬ 
ing before the walls, while his army suffered severely from an inclement 
winter and the increasing want of pay and provisions. In fact the 
unfortunate duke was now sold to his enemies by his favourite Campon- 
Basso, and his rash cruelty had led him to precipitate the execution of 
the chief agent of the plot, whom he had by chance made prisoner. 

’ On the 4th of January, 1477> Rene of Lorraine, at the head of the 
Giviss confederates, was seen from the Burgundian camp advancing to 
the relief of Nancy. In the very beginning of the battle the desertiim 
of the traitor Campo-Basso decided the fate of the day, but the brave 
chivalry of Burgundy in this, the last of their fields, maintained a 
desperate resistance until night put an end to the combat The fate 
of the duke of Burgundy was for a long time uncertain, but after a 
tedious search his body was found covered with wounds, Some of 
which had every appearance of being inflicted by assassins. 
paid every possible respect to the remains of the unfiftrtuiiato Charfei^^ ‘ 
and he Unrated all his Burgundian prisoners that they salgfet attend 
the funeral. 
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The history of Maty of Burgtahdy^ the daughter aud succesSior of 
Charles the Bold) most be related briefly. No sooner wAs the news 
of her father^ death known than the king of France prepared to Seize 
on her dominions in Burgundy, and the Flemings rose in insurrection 
against her authority. Louis at first was disposed to force her to 
many the dauphin, and thus re-unite Burgundy to France, but the 
tortuous course of policy which he pursued defeated his object. The 
Flemings discoTered the intrigue; they seized on the favourite 
councillors of the unhappy princess, and beheaded them before her 
eyes in the market-place of Ghent. Mary was subsequently married 
to Duke Maximilian of Austria, hut he only obtained possession of 
her dominions in the Netherlands; Burgundy was conquered by the 
French, and Maximilian had neither the energy nor the wisdom to 
recover it from Louis. This was the origin of the bitter hostility 
between the sovereigns of France and Austria, which for a long series 
of years kept the continent of Europe in almost perpetual war. 


Section VII .—The Age of Charles V, 

The political idea of maintaining a balance of power, which was first 
formed in Italy, began to spread north of the Alps, in consequence of 
the rapid and overwhelming increase of the Austrian power. Maxi¬ 
milian of Austria, son of the Emperor Frederic III., married Mary of 
Buigundy, daughter and heiress of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy 
(A.D. 1477), as has been already related, and in her right obtained 
possession of the fertile and wealthy provinces of the Netherlands. 
His son, Philip the Fair, was united to Joanna, infanta of Spain, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, whose union had joined the 
kingdoms of Arragon and Castile. The fruit of Philip’s marriage 
with Joanna was two sons, Charles and Ferdinand; and the elder of 
these, at the age of sixteen, inherited the crown of Spain and its colo¬ 
nies, in addition to his paternal dominions in the Netherlands (a.d. 
1516). The death of his grandfather Maximilian transmitted to him 
the Austrian territories, and the other domains of the house of Haps- 
hurgh, and the electors chose him to fill the vacant throne of the 
empire. Thus Charles, the first of Spain, and the fifth of the empire, 
possessed greater power than any sovereign that had flourished in 
Europe since the days of Charlemagne. In the beginning of his 
reign, he resigned his hereditary dominions in Germany to his brotker 
Ferdinand, who afterwards succeeded him in the empire, and became 
the founder of the second Austrian line of emperors, which ended 
with Charles VL (a.d. 1740). From the Emperor Charles descended 
the Austrian fiuniiy of Spanish kings, which was terminated by the 
de^th of Glories XL (a.d. 1700). 
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ri%firO t^raalfhes of ih€i Austriftn liotise^ tile 
f actdd in conoert to «ed«re 
fodtiAate in stren^hening their power by new 
mud married Anne* sister of Lonis, king of Hnngarj^ IIB^' 

wben that monarch tell in war against the T^rkn, €kdded botn 
these kingdoms to the hereditary dominions of Austrin. Oiaa^es 
'by his marriage with Isabella, daughter of Emmanuel, king of iflillli- 
prepared the way for his son Philip's annexation of that 
to Spain. 

Two monarohs, cotemporary with Charles, were almost equally 
hound by their interests to check the preponderance of the house of 
Austria, Henry VTir. of England, and Francis I. of France. Heniy 
VII-, after the victory of Bosworth field had given him undisputed 
possession of the crown, laboured diligently and successfully to extend 
the royal authority, and to raise the commercial prosperity of the 
nation. On his death (a.d. 1;)09) he bequeathed to his son a rich 
treasury and a flourishing kingdom. Possessing such advantages, 
Henry VIII. might have been the arbitrator of Europe, but his natu¬ 
rally fine talents were perverted by flattery; he allowed free scope to 
all Iris passions, and his actions were consequently the result of capride, 
vanity, or resentment, rarely, if ever, of enlightened policy. Alany of 
the defects in his administration must, however, be ascribed to the 
pride and ambition of his prime minister, Cardinal Wolse}*, who 
sacrificed the welfare of England and the honour of his sovereij^ to 
further his private ends or gratify his idle vanity. 

Francis I. was a prince of higher character; he had many of 
noble qualities, and not a few of the faults, usually ascribed to 
Spirit of chivalry; bold, enterprising, and personally brave, he did not 
always regulate his actions by prudence, and his [rashness lost what 
his^valour had won. Soon after coming to the crown, he undmto^k 
to nicover Milan, and overthrew Sforza and the imperialists at Mdrig- 
nano. The defeated duke resigned his country for a pension; the 
pope and the northern Italian states assented to the arrangement, and 
the possession of the contested duchy seemed secured to France by 
oonclusimi of a treaty with the Swiss cantons (a.b. 

Nearly at thO same time a treaty was made with Charles, whd l^di 
not yet succeeded to the empire, which seemed to establish peiMCJO; hull 
only rendered war more certain. , '; ' 

' Henry and Francis wore both candidates with Oharl^ flour 

the former, however, had no rational hopes of siiCcaBi, y hjll# 
Fitebicis could not Iride his anticipations of success, no more ^an Ms} 
when he failed. 'The mutual jealousies of ^the FreiSch 
monarchs were aggravated by hostile claims; Oht^S, by 
. qf 0^ demsmd the ancient possesriona of« the 4nlc#^of 

r, and he Was fSudal sovereign, as emperor, ovei^^ 
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Navarre and Naples, wMch be was very tmwiHing to retdgn, Pease 
could not long subsist between these potentates, neither were their 
forces so unequally matched as might at first he supposed. The 
extensive dominions of Charles were governed by diffetf” cmrstitu* 
tions; in none, not even in Spain, w.as he wholly unfettered, while 
Germany, where the Reformation was constantly raising embarrassing 
questions, and the princes ever anxious to circumscribe the imperial 
authority, added more to his nominal than to his real strength. His 
finances were also embarrassed, and he often found it an almost insu¬ 
perable difficulty to provide for the payment of his troops, most of 
whom were necessarily mercenaries. On the other hand, Francis 
inherited almost despotic authority; his power concentrated, Uis own 
subjects were enrolled as his soldiers, and the regular organization of 
the French government freed him from the financial embarrassments 
of his rival. Both strengtliened themselves by alliances; Charles 
gained the aid of the pope, and won Henry VIII. to his side by 
duping the egi-egious vanity of Wolsey; Francis, on the other hand, 
supported by the Swiss and the Yenetians, The war began 
jifc^y at the same moment in Navarre, the Netherlands, and Lom¬ 
bardy. The treachery of the queen-mother, who withheld from the 


French commander, Lautrec, the money necessary to pay the troops 
employed in Italy, led to the loss of Milan and the greater part of the 
duchy. An effort made to recover the lost ground led to the battle of 
Bicocca (v.i>. J 522), in which the French were totally defeated and 
finally expelled from Italy; and Genoa, their most faithful ally, was 
subjected to the power of their enemies. An event of scarcely less 
importance was the death of Leo, and the elevation of Adrian, a 
devoted adherent of Charles, to the papal chair; and this was soOu 
followed by the desertion of the Yenetians to the imperial side. 

Francis might have still recovered the Milanese, where the empe 
ror*s troops had been disbanded for want of pay, had not the queen- 
mother, blinded by passion, induced him to treat the Constable of 
Bourbon with such gross injustice, that this powerful noble entered 
into a secret intrigue with the emperor, and agreed to raise the 
Standard of revolt. The discovery of the plot delayed the French 
king’s march into Italy; and though he protected his own territories, 
the Milanese was irrecoverably lost. Encouraged by this success, 
Charles commanded the imperial generals to invade France on the 
side of Provence, while the king of England promised to attack it on 
tbe north. Had this plan been executed, Francis must have 'been 
ruined; hut Wolsey, provoked by the elevation of aeraent VII. to 
the papacy, on the death ^ Adrian, avengedr himself for the iufokefi ) 
{ummises of the emperor, abated Henry'S ardour for eati^rise, aadl < 
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^ to Iceep hw forces at honie under' pretence of resisti^ 

the French king. OharleL, 
Wbli^ tei ifc^lQittaiid money, couM nOt make a diviit^ion on the side of 
the Netherlands, and the imperialists, having uselessly wasted 
;ij8|a ijouhtry, were compelled to retire from Provence. 

by his success, Francis hastened to invade Italy? but 
ihiMiead of pressing the pursuit of the shattered imperialists, he laid 
itliege te Pavia, and thus gave his adversaries time to strengthen and 
recruit their forces. With similar imprudence, he sent a large 
detachment to invade Naples, hoping that the viceroy of that kingdom 
would withdraw a large portion of the imperialists from the Milanese 
for its defenee. But Charles’s genersils having received a strong rein¬ 
forcement raised in Germany by the Constable of Bourbon, attacked, 
tbe French hi their intrenchments, and gained a decisive victory, in 
which Francis himself was made prisoner. 

This great calamity was principally owing to the romantic notions 
of honour entertained by the French king? he had vowed that he 
Would take Pavia or perish in the attempt ? and rather than expose 
himself to the imputation of breaking a promise of chivalry, he remained 
iU his intrenchments, though the means of safe retreat were open to 
him,^ Never did armies engage with greater ardour tlian the French 
and imperialists before the walls of Pavia (February 24th, 3525). On 
the one hand, a gallant young monarch, seconded by a generous 
nobility, and followed by subjects, to whose natural impetuosity indig¬ 
nation at the opposition which they had encountered added new force, 
contended for victory and honour. On the other side, troops more 
completely disciplined, and conducted by generals of greater abilities, 
fought^ from necessity, with courage heightened by despair. The 
imperialists, however, were unable to resist tbe first eflfbrts of the 
French valour, and their firmest battalions began to give way. But 
,^e fortune of the day was quickly changed. The Swiss in the service 
hf France, unmindful of the reputation of their country for fidelity 
and martial glory, abandoned their post in a cowardly manner. The 
garrison of Pavia sallied out and attacked the rear of the French 
during the heat of the action with such fury as threw it intoeonfusion? 
und Pescara, falling on their cavalry with the imperial horse, among 
he had prudently intermingled a considerable number of Spanish 
4U1 i*»uied irith the heavy muskets then in use, broke this formidable 
an unusual method of attack, against which they were totally 
rout became universal, and resistance ceased in 
i but where the king wns in person, who fought now, 
<ar victory, but for safety. Though wounded in Several 
iSmdJkfoiji from his horse, which was killed under him, FraUcts 

Tvkh an heroic coUK^. Many of hb^^ 
f eUttUd hlt»i and endeavouring tU SSv^ hislifu at th# 
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expen|(^ of tlieir own, fell at his feet. The king, exhausted with, 
fatigue and scarcely capable of further resistance, was, left almost, 
ntoue, exposed to |ho fury of some Spanish soldiers, strangers to his 
rank, and enraged at his obstinacy. At that moment came up Pom- 
perant, a French gentleman who had entered, together with Bourbon, 
into the emperor's service, and placing himself by the side of the 
monarch against wdiom he had rebelled, assisted in protecting him 
from the violence of the soldiers; at the same time beseeching liim to 
surrender to Bourbon, who was not far distant. Imminent as the 
danger was which now surrounded Francis, he ngected with indigna¬ 
tion the thoughts of an action which rvould have afforded such triumph 
to his traitorous subject; and calling for Launoy, who also happened 
to be near at hand, gave up his sword to him; which he, kneeling to 
kiss the king's hand, received with profound respect; and taking his 
own sword from his side, presented it to him, saying “ that it did not 
become so great a monarch to remain disarmed in the presence of one 
of the emperor's subjects.” 

Although Launoy treated his royal captive with all the marks of 
respect due to his rank and cliaracter, he nevertheless guarded him 
with the utmost precaution. He was solicitous, not only to prerent 
any possibility of his escaping, but afraid that his own troops might 
seize his person, and detain it as the best security for the payment of 
tlieir arrears. In order to provide against both these dangers, he con¬ 
ducted Francis, the day after the battle, to a strong castle, and com¬ 
mitted him to the custody of an officer remarkable for the strict vigi¬ 
lance which such a trust required. Francis, %vho formed a judgment 
of the cniperoi’s disposition by his oivn, was extremely desirous that 
Charles should be informed of his situation, fondly hoping that, from 
his generosity or sympathy, he should obtain speedy relief. He there¬ 
fore gave a passport to an imperial officer to carry the intelligence of 
the battle of Pavia and his own capture through France, as the com¬ 
munication with Spain by land was the most safe and certain at this 
season of the year. 

, Charles received the account of this signal success tvith affected 
moderation, hut at the same time deliberated with the utmost solici¬ 
tude how he might derive the greatest advantages from the misfortunes 
of his adversary. Ilis first demands were that Francis should restore 
the duchy of Burgundy, which, as we have seen, was dishonourably 
wrested from his ancestors by Louis XI.; that Provence and Hauphine 
should he erected into an independent kingdom for the constable of 
Bourbon; that satisfaction should be made to the king of England for 
Iris claims on France; and that all tlie pretensions of France to terri¬ 
tories in Italy should be renounced for ever. Francis was so indignant 
8| Ibeiiig reqiuired to make such ignominious coacessions, that he drew 
his dagger, and niade an attempt to commit suicide; he vrm of course 
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preTeiited) and it was hinted that a personal interview with the emperor 
would lead to the offer of more equitable conditions. Francis himself 
vWaa.of the same opinion; he was sent in a Spanish galley to Barcelona, 
ifroin whence he was removed to Madrid; but on reaching that city, 
he was sent to the Alcazar, and guarded more carefully than ever, and 
it appeared evident that the king's reliance on the emperor’s generosity 
had been wholly misplaced. 

But this triumph, which seemed to have made Charles master of 
Italy and arbiter of Europe, so far from yielding the substantial advan¬ 
tages which might reasonably have been expected, served only to array 
against him the jealousy of England, of tlie Italian states, and of the 
Protestant princes of Germany. At the same time the disorganized 
condithm of his finances, and the consequent dijfficulty of finding pay, 
sub&tence or the munitions of war for his soldiers, reduced his 
Italian armies to inactivity in the very moment of victory. Henry 
VIII, was the first of the imperial allies to set the example of defec¬ 
tion; he entered into a defensive alliance with Louise, the queen- 
regent of France, in which all the diflerences between him and her 
soon vvere adjusted; at the same time he engaged that he would employ 
his best offices in order to deliver his new ally from a state of captivity. 
Imprisonment soon began to produce such injurious effects on the 
mental and bodily liealtli of Francis, that Charles began to fear that 
all his plans might be frustrated by the death of his captive, and he 
therefore sought a personal interview with liini, iu which lie held out 
a hope of milder conditions of liberation, 

, The chief obstacle that stood in the way of Francis’s liberty was 
,^€ emperor's continuing to insist so peremptorily on the restitution of 
Burgundy as a preliminary to that event. But the history of Bur¬ 
gundy while an independent duchy, as detailed in preceding sections, 
sufficiently proves that compliance with such a demand would have 
reduced the monarch of France to a state of complete dependence on 
his nominal vassals. Francis often declarcjd that he w'ould never con¬ 
sent to dismember his kingdom; and that, if even he should so far 
forgot the duties of a monarch as to come to such a resolution, the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom would prevent its taking effect. 
Finding that the empe^'or was inflexible on the point he suddenly 
took the resolution of resigning his crown, with all its rights and pre¬ 
rogatives, to his son the dauphin, determining rather to end his days 
in prison than to purchase his freedom by concessions unworthy of a 
king. 

Charles was so alarmed by this resolution that he consented to 
modify his demands so far as not to insist on the restitution of Bur¬ 
gundy until the king was set at liberty. The remaining conditions of 
the treaty were sufficiently onerous; but a few hours before signing 
them, Francis assembled such of bis counsellors as happened to be in 
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and having exacted from them a snlemn oath of secrecy, he 
inadA n long enumeration in their presence of the dishonourable acts 
as iHreH as unprincely rigour which the emperor had employed in order 
W ensnare or intimidate him. For that reason, he took a formal 
protest in the hands of notaries that his consent to the treaty should 
he considered as an iiiYoluntary deed, and he deemed null and void. 
By this disingenuous artifice, for which the treatment he had received 
was no apolog 3 % Francis endeavoured to satisfy his honour and con¬ 
science in signing the treaty, and to provide at the same time a 
pretext on which to break it. 

About a month after the signing of the treat}^ the regent’s rati¬ 
fication of it was brought from France, and two princes of the blood 
sent as hostages for its execution. At last Francis took leave of the 
emperor, whose suspicion of the king’s sincerity increasing as the’ time 
of putting it to the proof approached, he attempted to bind him still 
faster by exacting now promises, which after those he had already 
made> the French monaich was not slow to grant. He set out from 
Madrid, a place which tlie remembrance of so many afflicting circum¬ 
stances I'cndered peculiarly odious to him, with the joy natural on 
such an occasion, and began the long-wished-for journey to^vards his 
own dominions, lie was escorted by a body of horse, under the com¬ 
mand of Alar 9 on, avIio, as the king drew near the frontiers of France, 
guArdttd him with more scrupulous exactness than ever. When he 
arrived at tlio river Andaye, which separates the two kingdoms, 
Lautree, one oi his favourite generals appeared on the opposite b.ank, 
with a guard of iiorsc equal in number to Alar 9 on’s. An empty hark 
was moored in the middle of the stream; the attendants drew up in 
order on the opposite l>anks; at the same instant Launoy put off w’ith 
eight gentlemen from the Spanish, and Lautree witli the same number 
from tbe French side of tlie river; the former had the king in his boat; 
the latter the two princely hostages, the dauphin and the duke of 
Orleans; they met in the empty vessel; the exchange was made in a 
moment; Francis, after a short embrace of his children, leaped into 
Lautrec’s boat, and reached the French shore. He mounted at that 
instant a Turkish horse, waved his hand over his head, and, with a 
joyous voice, cried aloud several times, “1 am yet a king!" then, putting 
spurs to his horse, he galloped at full speed to St. Jean de Luz, and 
thence to Bayonne. This event, no less impatiently desired by the 
French people than their monarch, happened on the 18th of March, 
1526, a year and twenty-two days after the fatal battle of Pavia. 

The states of Burgundy afforded Francis the first opportunity of 
x<e!fi?|i|png to fulfil the conditions of his liberation. They represented to 
the monarch that he had no right to make a transfer of their alle- 
giaime without their consent, and that they would rather assert their 
independence than submit to a foreign dominion. Upon this, Francis, 
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towards the imperial ambassadors, i*epi*es6ntod to them :tbe 
iinp^ibility of performing what he had undertaken, and offered, in 
ii^ti of Burgundy, to pay tlie emperor two millions of crowns. The 
limhassadors, who were well aw’are that the entire scene had been 
Cfohoerted between the king and the states, refused to admit any modi¬ 
fication of the treaty; they returned to Madrid, and Charles, who 
perceived that he had been over-reached, exclaimed in the most public 
JUaniier and in the harshest terms against Francis, as a prince void of 
faith and honour. The French king, on the other hand, asserted that 
no promise obtained by force >vas binding, and easily obtained from 
the pope a full absolution from all the obligations which he had 
•contracted. 

During this period, Germany was cruelly harassed by insurrections 
of the peasants, goaded to madness by the oppressions of their lords. 
In Thuringia, W’hero a great part of the population had been converted 
to Lutheranism, Muncer, a wild fanatic, became the leader of the 
insurgents, and by stimulating their ignorant zeal, added religious 
bigotry to the horrors of civil w’ar. Luther sincerely lamented the 
scandal that these disturbances brought on the cause of the reformation; 
but his own marriage with a nun who had broken her vows gave 
such general offence, that his influence^ for a season, W'as greatly 
diminished. 

Francis was not long at liberty before he not only protested 
.against the treaty of Madrid and refused to fulfil any of its stipulations, 
*Jbut organized a new league against Charles, Avhich w'as named “ Holy,” 
because the pope was its nominal head. The Ycnetians, the duke of 
Milan, and the English king, joined the confederacy; Imt their 
operations were so slow' and feeble, that the imperialists easily main¬ 
tained their ascendancy in the north of Italy Tlie constable of 
Bourbon, irritated by the vacillating conduct of the pope, marched 
ag-ainst Rome, heedless of the truce that had been granted to the 
pontiff by the viceroy of Naples. “ The eternal city” was taken by 
assault, and suffered more severely from the soldiers of a catholic king 
than from the barbarous pagans of an earlier age. Bourbon fell in 
the assault; hut the command of the imperialists devolved on the 
prince of Orange, who besieged tlic pope in the castle of St. Angelo, 
and compelled him to yield iiimself a prisoner (a.d. 1527). Charles 
received the intelligence of this success with contemptible hypocrisy; 
he professed the most sincere sorrow for the captivity of the holy 
pontiff, and ordered prayers to be offered for his deliverance in all the 
Spanish churches, instead of sending orders for his liberation-. So 
great was the indignation excited by the harsh treatment of the pope, 
that Francis was enabled to invade Italy and penetrate to the very 
walls of Naples. But here his prosperity ended; the pope, liberated 
from c^tivity, resolved to conciliate the emperor; the Venetians 
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'becftme jealous of the French power, and, finally, the Genoese hero, 
Andrew Dorin, roused by the wrongs which Francis had inflicted on 
himself and his country, revolted to the emperor, and turned the 
scale of the war by making the imperialists superior at sea. Doria’s 
first care was to restore the republic of Genoa; and such was the 
opinion entertained of his patriotism and disinterestedness, that he was 
universally called “Tim father op ins country and the restorer op 
ITS liberty” (a.d. 1528). These circumstances, and the defeat of his, 
army in the Milanese, inclined Francis to peace; a treaty was negoti¬ 
ated at Cambray by the emperor’s aunt and the king’s mother, but the 
fair diplomatists left enough of disputable points unsettled to furnish 
grounds for a future w’ar. 

Charles having thus prevailed over Franco, resolved to make a 
vigorous struggle to crush the reformation in German}^ but the 
Protestant princes, undismayed hy his power, formed a league for their 
mutual protection at Smalkald (a.d. 1.530), and applied to the kings 
of France and England to patronize their confederacy. Henry VIII. 
was eager to grant them support; he ivas desirous to he divorced from 
his wife, Catherine of Arragon, the emperor’s aunt, and attributed the 
pope's reluctance to the intrigues of Charles. Hostilities w’cre for a 
time avoHed by the emperor’s making some important concessions, for 
he w'as anxious to have his brother Ferdinand chosen as his successor, 
with the title of King of the Romans, and the progress of the Turks, 
on his eastern frontiers, could only be resisted by the united strength 
of the enij ire. 

Francis hud concluded peace at Cambray, because he was no 
longer able to maintain Avar. He sought the earliest opportunity of 
renewing hostilities, and secured the fricndsliip of the pope, hy uniting 
his son, the duke of Orleans, to the poiitifi’s niece, Catherine de Medicis. 
But, though he thus gained one ally, he lost others. Henry Vlll., 
inflamed by love of Anne Boloyn, and enraged by the pope’s confir¬ 
mation of his marriage with Catharine, no loTiger kept any measures 
with the court of Rome; his subjects seconded his resentment; an act 
of parliament Avas passed, abolishing the papal poAver and jurisdiction 
in England (a.d. 1534); by another act, the king Avas declared 
supreme head of the Church, and all the authority of which the popes 
were deprived, Avas vested in him. Henry Avas thus disinclined to 
support the pope's ally, and the Protestant princes of Germany vicAved 
Francis with some suspicion, because he persecuted the reformed in 
liis own dominions. The death of Clement VIL, and the election of 
Paul III., an adherent of the emperor, suddenly deprived Francis of 
the papal aid, on Avhich he had confidently calculated, and compelled 
him to delay his projects for troubling tlie peace of Europe. 

The insurrection of the Anabaptists, a ucav set of fanatics in 
Germany, and the emperor’s expedition against the piratical states of 
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Barbary, employed men’s minds for a season. The suppression of 
tbe fanatics, and the conquest of Tunis, crowned the emperor with 
glory, yet it was at this moment that Francis chose to renew the war, 
(A.n. 1535). Savoy was immediately overrun by the French troops 
and its unfortunate duke in vain implored the aid of the emperor, 
whose resources had been exhausted in the African war. It was on 
this occasion that Charles challenged his rival to single combat, in 
I? which farcical proposal he only imitated the former follies of Francis. 
On the other hand, the death of the dauphin, amid the joy occasioned 
hy the repulse of the imperialists, who had invaded Provence, was 
absurdly attributed to poison, administered by emissaries of Charles. 
To corn]*'the exhibition of folly, Francis summoned Charles, as 
count of Flanders, to appear before the parliament of Paris, and on 
his refusal, he was declared to have forfeited the Low Countries to his 
feudal superior. The war itself was languidly conducted, but the 
pope, alarmed by the progress of the Turks, personally interfered, and 
a truce for ten years was concluded between the two sovereigns at 
Nice (a.i>. 1,538). 

The religious disputes in Germany between the princes of the 
Protestant and those of the Catholic league, tlie struggles made by the 
pope to prevent the meeting of a general council, unless under circum¬ 
stances that would give him complete control over its deliberations, 
filled Charles with anxiety*, which was not a little increased by the tur¬ 
bulent disposition of his Flemish subjects, and the success of the Turks 
in Hungary. Notwithstanding all th<‘sc difficulties, he undertook an 
expedition against Algiers (a.d. J54I), but his fleet was shattered by 
a storm, his anny wsisted by a pestilential disease, and his stores of 
provision rendered unavailing. lie was compelled to return, over¬ 
whelmed with loss and disgrace, and his defeat raised the courage of 
his enemies so high that he had to encounter a new’ war in Europe. 

Francis was eager to take advantage of his rival’s distress, and the 
crime of the imperial governor of the Milanese furnished him with a 
decent pretext. This imprudent functionary seized two ambassadors, 
sent from the Parisian court to Turkey, and put them to death, in 
direct violation of the law' of nations. Francis now changed his plan 
of operations; acting on the defensive in Italy, he invaded the 
Netherlands and Kousillon (a.d. 1542), but failed to make any per¬ 
manent impression. Charles found an ally in the king of England: 
the death of his aunt had removed the great source of enmity between 
the emperor and Henry, and the close allianee between France and 
Scotland, recently cemented by the marriage of the Scotch king, 
James V., to a French princess, Mary of Guise, had excited great 
jealousy and alarm in England. Henry, with his usual impetuosity, 
having introduced the reformation into England, became anxious that 
Scotland should also withdraw its allegiance from the pope, and 
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endeavoured to win his nephew James to adopt his plan, by the most 
advantageous offers. The influence of the ^*ottish clergy prevailed 
over that of the English monarch, and Henry in his fury proclaimed 
war against Scotland. In the midst of these troubles, James V. died, 
leaving his dominions to his infant daughter, Mary, the celebrated and 
unfortunate queen of Scots. Tliis changed all-Henry's plans; he 
aimed at uniting the two kingdoms, by effecting a ^marriage between 
his son Edw'ard and Mary, but he knew that this could only be effected 
by crushing the French party in Scotland, and eager to accomplish this 
object he readily entered into the alliance against Francis. 

The French monarch, on tlie other hand, entered into close union 
with the Turks, and courted the support of the German Protestants; 
but the princes of the empire refused to join so bitter a persecutor of 
the reformed doctrines, and his only ally, the duke of Cloves, was 
forced to submit to Cliarles. Tlie sultan afforded him more effective 
support, he invaded Hungary in person, and sent tlie celebrated 
admiral and pirate, Barbarossa, to join the French in invading Italy. 
Nice was besieged by their united forces; to the astonishment and 
scandal of all (Christendom, the lilies of France and the crescent of 
Mohan'.med appeared in conjunction against a fortress, on which the 
cross of Savoy was disjdayed. The allies Averc finally compelled to 
raise the siege, and Francis had not even the poor consolation of 
success, in return for tlie infamy of having taken as auxiliaries the 
deadly enemies of Christianity. The battle of Cerisoles (a.d, 1544) 
gaA-e his ci; ins ihe fame of useless victory, hut it did not prevent the 
cotemporary invasion of France hy the emperor on the side of 
Lorraine, and the English through Calais. Ilad Charles and Henry 
acted in concert, Francis mu.«t have yielded unconditionally, hut he 
took advantage of their disunion to conclude a separate peace with the 
emperor at Crespy (a.d. 1544). Henry VIII. continued the w^ar for 
some time longer, hut it did not produce any event of consequence. 
Charles had now secured his predominance *in Italy, and was secretly 
preparing to restore the imperial authority in Germany. Death 
removed his two powerful cotemporaries, Francis and Henry, in the 
same year (a.d. 1547), both of whom Avould have been dangerous 
antagonists. Though Ilenry's motives in favouring the reformation 
were not very pure, his intense hatred of the popes must have induced 
him to protect the Protestant interest in Germany. 

The secularization of Prussia, by Albert of Brandenburg (a.d. 1525), 
was the first example of the seizure of church property, consequent on 
the change of religion; but the indignation of the Catholic princes, and 
the ambition of the Protestants, were restrained by the Turkish and 
the French wars. Still the emperoFs conduct at the diets of Spire's 
and Augsburg, the pope’s anxiety to convene a council subservient to 
his will, and the intrigues of the ecclesiastics in the states that retained 
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tliciir connection with Rome, compelled the Protestants to renew the 
league of Sraalkald, and assign the fixed contingent of men and arms 
that should be supplied by the several members. When the council 
of Trent finally opened (a.d. 1.545), its very form and its first decision 
rendered it impossible for the Protestants to take any part in it. But 
the peace of Crespy left them unprotected, and their want of mutual 
confidence prevented them from acting in concert. At the very 
commencement of the war, Prince Maurice of Saxony deserted the 
league and joined the emperor; John Frederic, the elector of Saxony, 
and chief leader of the Protestants, was made prisoner at the battle of 
Miihlberg (a.d. 1547), and his dominions rewarded the treachery of 
Maurice. The landgiave of I Jesse, the last hope of the Reformers, was 
inveigled to visit the emperor, at Halle, and dishonourably detained 
as a captive. 

This rapid success of the emperor alarmed the pope, who began to 
fear that Charles would prevail upon the council to limit his pontifical 
authority, and the tno potentates, apparently hclieviiig the Protestant 
cause crushed, began to seek for their own private advantages. 
Charles published a code of doctrines called the “ Interim,” because 
the regulations it contained were only to be in force until the convo¬ 
cation of a free general council, and this edict which was strictly 
conformable to the tenets of the Romish cliurch, he resolved to 
enforce on the empire (a.j>. 1548). Catholics and IVotestants 
equally declaimed against this summary mode of settling a nation's 
faith, hut the emperor scarcely encountered any open resistance, 
except from tlic free city of Magdehurgh, and an army sent to reduce 
this disobedient place, was entrusted to JHauriec of Saxony. 

^ Maurice was secretly dissatisfied with the conduct of the emperor, 
and was espcciall}’^ grieved hy the detention of his fathcr-iii-law, the 
landgrave of Hesse. He formed a hold plan for compelling the 
emperor, by a sudden attack, to establish religious freedom, and libe¬ 
rate the landgrave, but concealed his projects, until the most favour¬ 
able moment for putting them into execution. On the surrender of 
Magdehurgh (a.d. 1551), he contrived touin the confidence of the 
garrison and the citizens, without awakening the suspicions of the 
emperor, and he entered into a secret treaty A\ith Heniy II. of France, 
the son and successor of Francis. No words can describe the astonisli- 
ment and distress of the emperor, when Alaurice, having completed 
his^ preparations, puulishcd his manifesto, detailing the grievances 
which he required to he redressed. The active prince proceeded with 
«o much promptitude and vigour, that Charles narrowly escaped being 
made |>ri8oner at Innspruck. The council of Trent M'as broken up; 
tha prelates tumultuously voted a prorogation for two years, but more 
than ten elapsed before its proceedings were renewed. The cm]>eror 
had the mortification to see *ill his projects overthrown by the prince 
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whom he had most trusted, and was compelled to sign a treaty at 
Passau, hy which the captive princes were restored to liberty, and a 
free exercise of their religion secured to the Protestants (a.d. 1552). 
The war with France lasted three years longer; it was conducted 
without any great battles, but on the aaIioIo, proved unfavourable to 
the emperor. From the hour that the treaty of Passau had wrested 
from Charles V*. the fruits of his whole political career, he felt that 
his crowns were heavy on his brows. The principles of mutual tole¬ 
ration were formally sanctioned by the diet of Augsburg: Paul lA^, 
who may be esteemed the successor of Pope Julius—for the twenty 
days' reign of Marcellus produced no j)olitical event—was so 
offended, that he became the avowed enemy of the bouse of Austria, 
and entered into close alliance with tlie king of France. A storm w'as 
approaching, when Charles, to the great surprise of the world, abdi¬ 
cated bis dominions. 

Though a prince of inoder.ate abilities, Charles V. bad reigned with 
more glory than most European sovereigns. A king of France and a 
jiopo bad ]>een his captives; his dominions Avere more extensive than, 
those of Alexander, or of Home. By his generals, or his ministers, 
he had ac<[uired all the objects which usually excite ambition; he had 
gained even the distiueiion of being regarded as the champion of ortlio- 
doxy, in an age when toleration was a crime. But the triumph of 
civilization over the system of the middle ages, of which ho was at 
once the last support and the last representative, Avas certain and 
complctOj and h(‘ could not resist the mortification of finding liimself 
vaiK|uishod; tl»e peace of Passau was to him the hand-writing on 
the Avail;” it announced that his policy Avas past, and his destiny 
accomplished. The feeblone.ss of old age overtook liim at fif’ty-six^; 
liarassed ])y vain repinings, ovcrAvhelmed by infirmities, be felt that 
he could no longer appear a l»ero, and ho dcsiied to seem a sage. He 
became a hermit, removed all bis diadems from his head, and sank 
into voluntary obscurity. He Avas, hoAvever, sure to be regretted, for 
he bequeathed to the Avorld liis successor, the sanguinary i'hilip, just 
us Augustus adopted Tiberius. 

The Protestant religion Avas first legally established in England hy 
EdAvard VI., the pious son of the profligate Henry. But the troubles 
occasioned by Ins minorit}’, and tlic ambition of his guardians, 
prevented the reformed church from being fixed on a permanent 
foundation. EdAA'ard died young (a.d. 1553), and the papal domi¬ 
nion w^as restored b}' his bigoted successor and sister, Mary. Cimrles, 
liaving failed to procure the empire for bis son Philip, negotiated a 
marriage between that prince and Queen Mary, Avbich Avas concluded, 
much to the dissatisfaction of the British nation. Mary's cruel perse¬ 
cutions of the Protestants failed to reconcile her subjects to the yoke 
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of Rome, and on her death (a.d. J558), the reformed religion was 
triumphantly restored by her sister Elizabeth. 

The diet which assembled at Augsburg, (a.d. 1555), did not 
secure to the Protestants all the advantages they had a right to expect. 
Maurice had fallen in a petty war, and they had no leader fit to be 
his successor. With strange imprudence, the Lutherans consented to 
the exclusion of the Calvinists from the benefits of religious toleration, 
and left several important questions undecided, the pregnant source 
of future wars. When the labours of the diet terminated, Charles, 
mortified at being forced to resign the hope of securing the empire to 
his son, saddened by his experience of the instability of fortune, and 
broken down by illness, resolved to abdicate bis double authority. 
He resigned the scoptre of Spain and the Netherlands to his son, 
Philip II., and the imperial crown some months after to his brother 
Ferdinand: he then retired to the monastery of St. Justus, in Valla¬ 
dolid, where he died (a.d. 1558). 

The long struggle for religious freedom during the reign of Charles 
V. terminated in favour of the lleformation; but the Romish church 
wms far from being subdued, and it derived most efficient support from 
the institution of the Jesuits, a political rather than religious society, 
admirably organized for the support of the highest and most unyield¬ 
ing assumptions of papal authority. Tliis body became formidable 
from its unity and the secrecy of its operations, but it at length 
excited the alarm of Catholic princes, and was suppressed in the last 
eentury. 

In the course of the wmrs between Charles and Francis, the 
republic of Venice, which, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
had appeared so formidable that almost all the potentates of Europe 
united in a confederacy for its destruction, declined from its ancient 
power and splendour. The Venetians not only lost a great part of 
their territory in the war excited by the league of Cambray, but the 
revenues as Avell as vigour of the state were exhausted by their extra¬ 
ordinary and long-continued efforts in their own defence, and that 
commerce by which they had acquired their wealth and power began 
to decay without any hopes of its reviving. All the fatal consequences 
to their republic, wliicli the sagacity of the Venetian senate foresaw 
-on the first discovery of a passage to the East Indies, by the Cape of 
Oood Hope, actually took place. Their endeavours to prevent the 
Portuguese from establishing themselves in the East Indies, not only 
by exciting the Mameluke sultans of Egypt and the Ottoman 
monarebs to turn their arms against such dangerous intruders, but by 
affording secret aid to the infidels in order to ensure their success, 
proved ineffectual. The activity and valour of the Portuguese sur¬ 
mounted every obstacle, and obtained such a firm footing in that 
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fortlle country, as secured to them large possessions with an influence 
still more extensive. Lisbon instead of Venice became the staple (foe 
the precious commodities of the East. The Venetians, after having 
possessed for many years the monopoly of that beneficial commerce, 
had the mortification to be excluded from almost any share in it. 
The discoveries of the Spaniards in the western world proved no less 
fatal to inferior branches of commerce. When the sources from 
which the state derived its extraordinary-riches and power were dried 
up, its interior vigour declined, and of course its external operations 
became less formidable. Long before the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Venice ceased to be one of the principal powers in Europe, 
and dwindled into a secondary and subaltern state. But as the senate 
had the address to conceal the diminution of its power under the veil 
of moderation and caution; as it made no rash effort that could 
discover its weakness; as the symptoms of political decay in states 
are not soon observed, and arc seldom so apparent to their neighbours 
as to occasion any sudden alteration in their conduct towards them, 
Venice continued long to be considered and respected. She was 
treated not according to her present condition, but according to the 
rank which she had formerly held. Charles V., as well as the kings 
of France, his rivals, courted her assistance with emulation and solici¬ 
tude in all their enterprises. Even down to the close of the century, 
Venice remained not only an object of attention, but a considerable 
seat of political negotiation and intrigue. 

That autlioriry vvliich the first Cosmo de Medici and Lorenzo his 
grandson had acquired in the republic of Florence by their beneficence 
and abilities, inspired their descendants wdth the ambition of usurping 
the sovereignty in their country and paving their way towards it. 
Charles V. placed Alexander de Medici at the head of the republic 
(a.u. 1530), and to the natural interest and power of the family added 
the weight as well as the credit of the imperial protection. Of these 
Iiis successor Cosmo, surnamed the Great, availed himself; and esta¬ 
blishing his supreme authority on the ruins of the ancient republican 
constitution, he transmitted that together with the title of grand duke 
of Tuscany to his descendants. Their dominions were composed of 
the territories which had belonged to the three commonwealths of 
Florence, Pisa, and Sienna, and formed one of the most respectable of 
the Italian states. 


Section VIII.— The Age of Elhabeth, 

The accession of Elizabeth was the crisis of the Reformation in Great 
Britain; as she was the daughter of Anne Boleyn, whose marriage 
with Henry VIII. had not been sanctioned by the Romish church, 
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her title was not recognized by the Catholics, and the king of France 
permitted his daughter-in-law, Mary, queen of Scots, to assume the' 
arms and title of England. Elizabeth secui’ed herself by entering into 
secret alliance with the heads of the Protestant party in Scotland, wlio 
succeeded in withdrawing that kingdom from its allegiance to the 
pope, and so fettering the royal authority, that the queen dowager, 
Yrho acted as regent for her daughter, was too much harassed at home 
to make any hostile attempt on England. Connected with tlie cause 
of the Reformation by her own interests, Elizabeth w'as naturally 
regarded as the head of tlie Protestants in Europe, while Philip 11. 
was the cham])ion of the Catholics. Hence England became the 
counterpoise to Spain in this age, as France lutd been in the preceding. 
Bat the ancient rivalry between Frtinee and Spain was of the highest 
importance to England; it prevented a cordial union between the 
Catholic powers of Jilurope for checking the progress of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and it secured support for her doubtful title, ere Iier noble 
qualities becoming known, earned for her the best of all securities, 
the affections of the English nation. 

Mary, queen of Scots, was the niece of Henry VHI., and next 
heir to his crown if the illegitimacy of Elizabeth were established; 
she wms-wedded to the heir-apparent of the French monarchy; her 
maternal uncles, the princes of Lorraine, w'ore remarkable for capacity, 
valour, and daring ambition, a7id she bad reasonable prospects of 
success at a time when Scotland was divided between the contending 
communions, Ireland altogether C^atholic, and while Catholics predomi¬ 
nated in the north of England. Tin* death of Henry IL, by a mortal 
wound in a fournament, raised ]\[;irv‘s husband, the feeble Francis II., 
to the French throne, and through the youtkg queen’s influence trans¬ 
ferred the power of the monarchy to tin* princes of Lorraine. The 
Idgoted Philip H. was so alarmed at the probable accession of power 
to his <great rivals, that he not only acknowledged Elizabeth’.s title, 
hut profl'ered her marriage. She declined the offer, and Philip gave 
his hand to the princess ICIizaheth of France, and concluded a treaty 
with that power at Chateau Camhrosis. Tliougli no express .stipula- 
• tions were made, it was well known that the extirpation of heresy 
formed a ])nrt of this aiHanee between the two great Catholic power$ ; 

led to a furious war of religion, wliich ended in the estahlislinicnt of 
a-'new European state. 

Before entering on the lilstorv of the religious wars in France and 
the Netherlands, it is of importance to examine the state of England 
and Scotland during the early part of IClizaheth’s reign. On the 
death of Francis TI. (Dec. 1.5(50), Mary w'as compelled to return to 
her native dominions by the jealousy of lier motlicr-in-law, Catherine 
de Medicis, who secretly envied the power of the princes of Lorraine. 
She loft France ifitU a heavy heart, and from the very first moment 
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of her knding had to endure indignities the most mortifying to her 
proud spirit. Popery had been overthrown in Scotland, but the 
Protestantism erected in its stead was just as bigoted and as intolerant 
as the ancient creed luid been in the worst of times. Still, the 
•winning manners of the queen, and the weakness of her party, 
prevented any immediate outbreak; and the confidence of the Protes¬ 
tants in the earl of Moray restrained the violence of their fanaticism. 
The marriage of Mary to the young Lord Darnley, in spite of the 
remonstrances both of Elizabeth and Lord Moray (a.i>. 1505), led to 
the first open Ijreach between the queen and her subjects. Several 
lords, indignant at the refusal of security to the Protestant religion, 
sought safety in England, amd they soon gained Darnley himself to 
join their aissociation. An Itailian, of mean birth, Daivid Rizzio, 
having been aippointed private secretary to the queen, gained such an 
ascendancy over her, tluit Dariiloy’s jealousy was roused; he entered 
into ai conspiracy with the exiled lords, introduced au armed band 
secretly into the pailaace, arrested Rizzio in the queen’s presence, and 
murdered him at the door of her chamber. Tlie birth of a son led to 
an aippareiit reconciliation between IMavy aind her husband; but its 
hollowness was proved by Darnley’s being excluded from witnessing 
the baptism of his own child. The a])peanincc of renewed aiffectioii 
was maintained notwithstanding this insult; Darnley fell sick, Mary 
visited him with apparent ainxiety, and, under the pretence that quiet 
wais neeessarv to aui invalid, removed him to a solitary house called 
the Kirk of Eield. On the 9ili of Februar}', 15(i7, this house was 
blown u{> witli gunpoAvder, and the unfortunate Darnley’s lifeless 
body carried to some distance, Avhere it was found witl out any 
external mark of violence. The measures taken by JMary to screen 
Botbwell, universally regarded as the author of this crime, and I»ev 
Buhsequent marriage to that noldemau, seemed conclusive evidence 
that she had countenanced Iter hushaiid's murder. The Scottish lords 
Hew to arm/; Mary avjis forced to yield herself a prisoner to her 
irritated Subjects, and Bothwell fied into exile. 

unfortunate queen, confine<l in JiOchlcAeii castle, Avas forced 
'to abdicate in favour of her son, Avho Avas croAvned Avitli the title of 
James VI. She escaped from her prison, and soon found licrself at 
the head of a numerous army, but Avitliiii eleven days from lier 
deliverance she Avas completely defeated in the battle of Langsidc, aniill 
forced to seek refuge in England (a.i>. 15(58.) Elizabeth ])luced the 
fugitive in close custody, a measure Avhich her safety perhaps demanded, 
but Avbicli Avas scarcely consistent Avitb her honour. The insurrections 
of the Catholic lords in the northern counties, and M.ary’s uitrigues 
with the duke of Norfolk, combined Avith the open attempts of th|(> 
Catholic states against Elizabeth, rendered the unfortunate queen's 
detention a ni.«itter of prudent expediency, if not of^'rime necessity. 
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imbecile Francis 11. succeeded his father Henry on the throne 
of France; during his brief reign he was the mere tool of the Guises, 
whose^great anxiety was to establish the Inquisition in France. Fhilip 
H. was engaged in a similar attempt in the Netherlands, end both 
provoked a desperate resistance. Like his father Charles V., Philip 
was ambitious of universal monarchy, but he used different means; 
he hoped to gain the clergy by his zeal, to win the nobles by the bribes 
which the wealth of Spanish America enabled him to offer, and to 
subdue the people by the united efforts of ecclesiastical and aristocratic 
influence. But in the Netherlands, as in France, the proposal to 
establish the Inquisition was a fatal error of despotism ; it provoked 
the fierce resistance of all who were worthy of their country, it identi¬ 
fied the papacy with cruelty and slavery, it gave to the reformed leaders 
the proud title of deliverers of their country. The election of Pius IV. 
to the chair of St. Peter precipitated the civil war in France (a.d. 
1560). A conspiracy was formed for removing the Guises, in which 
many ardent Catholics joined; it was discovered and defeated, but the 
sanguinary cruelty of the Lorraine princes rendered their victory inju¬ 
rious to their cause; the memory of the martyrs they slaughtered won 
proselytes, and confirmed opposition. So powerful were the Huguenots, 
that liberty of conscience was sanctioned in an assembly of the Nota¬ 
bles at Fontainebleau; and it was proposed to convoke a national 
council for regulating the affairs of the Gallican church. Had France 
been ruled by an energetic sovereign, acquainted with the interests of 
his crown and the wislies of the nation, the French church at this 
moment might have been rendered as independent of Home as the 
English; the pope saw the danger, and lie induced Francis to abandon 
the national synod, by jiroiiiising the speedy convocation of a general 
councii. Both the emperor and the king of France objected to reas¬ 
sembling the bishops at Trent, declaring that its name was odious to the 
Protestants; but the ill-health of Francis II., who was fast sinking into 
the grtive, induced Pius to quicken his proceedings, and bulls for the 
continuation of the council were issued. In the mean time the States- 
General assembled in France. The prince of Conde and the king of 
Navarre, the great leaders of the Huguenot party, were arrested when 
they appeared at court, and the former received sentence of death. 
But the queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis, dreading that the 
regency would be seized by the Guises when the king died, secretly 
intrigued with the Huguenots to secure their support, and the life of 
Cond6 was the pledge and the reward of their assistance. But while 
she thus courted the alliance of the Protestants, she secretly informed 
Philip II. that her hatred of the Reformation w’as unabated, and that 
she only waited a favourable opportunity to imitate his example of 
merciless butchery and persecution. 8he intrigued with both parties, 
a fatal error; for had she frankly embraced one, she would have 
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stamped the other ivith the character of revolt; her Italian cunning 
only served to render civil war inevitable. 

The duke of Guise saw clearly that, to sustain the part he 
designed to act, it was necessary to attempt something of more than 
ordinary magnitude; he raised the cry, “the Church is in danger 
ignorance and bigotry responded to the summons; he placed himself 
at the head of the zealous supporters of papal infallibility, hoping to 
destroy, by one blow, the queen-regent, wlio was suspected of culpable 
indifference to the interests of the faith, the government, which seemed 
ready to recognize the principles of toleration, and the Huguenots. 
Like his opponents, he appealed to the people, and attempted to guide 
public opinion; like them, too, he declared himself the steadfast friend 
of the monarchy; thus the struggle between the two parties had for 
its prize the throne of France, and for its pretext the defence of royalty. 

In the mean time the council of Trent continued its deliberations, 
without showing any symptom of a desire to conciliate the spirit of the 
age, by improving either the doctrine or the discipline of the Church. 
The bishops wasted their time in scholastic disputations, and proved 
how delusive were their professions of a desire for peace, by celebrating 
the victory obtained over the Huguenots at Dreux, by a public thanks¬ 
giving. In fact, the council terrified nobody but Pius IV., who saw 
his power attacked on every side. Maximilian, the son of the Em})eror 
Ferdinand, having been elected king of the Romans, refused for a 
long time to receive the sanction of his election from the pontiff, and 
finally accepted it as a mere ceremony, venerable on account of its 
antif£uity; it Avould have been better for the Holy See to have abjured 
such a privilege, than to have it preserved as a subject of ridicule and 
mockery. 

But though the public proceedings at Trent were far from injuring 
the progress of the Reformation, there were secret plans devised fraught 
with imminent peril to the Protestants. One of these was revealed, 
by the imprudence of the cardinal of Lorraine. On the 10th of May, 
1563, he read a letter from his niece, Mary, queen of Scots, “submit¬ 
ting herself to the council, and promising that, when she succeeded 
to the throne of England, she would subject both her kingdoms to the 
obedience due to the Apostolic See." He added, verbally, that she 
would have sent prelates, as representatives of Scotland, to the council, 
had she not been restrained by the necessity of keeping terms with her 
heretical councillors. The Italians were engaged everywhere alarming 
monarchs with the republican tendency of the Reformation; a charge 
which seemed to derive some support from the revolts of the peasants 
in Germany, the troubles in Flanders, and the confusion of France. 
Philip II. was not the only sovereign who regarded heretics as rebels, 
and believed that the papacy would be found an efficient aid to despo¬ 
tism in crushing civil as well as religious liberty. 
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jAt lengtli the council of Trent terminated its sitting; eighteen 
years , of dehate hud produced no plan of reform for ecclesiastical 
morals, discipline, or doctrine (a.d. 1564). One of the last acts of 
the assembled fatliers was to issue an anthema against l^eretics, 
which justified the Protestants in their refusal to recognize the acts of 
tlie council. But avc should commit a groat error if >ve supposed 
that this last of the general councils produced no change in the con¬ 
stitution of the papacy; it organized the spiritual despotism of the 
popes, clearly perceiving tl)ut tlie temporal empire Avas irrecoverably 
lost, and it placed the Holy See in the position of an ally to the 
monarchs avIio Avore eager to maintain despotic poAver. From the 
time of thi'" council to (Ijc present day, every sovereign of France and 
S]>ain, rcmurkahle for hostility to constitutional freedom, has been 
equally’ conspicuous for his attachment to the Ifoly See, and the articles 
of faith ratified by tlie council of Trent. It by tins assembly 
that the marriage of priests AA'as definitely prohibited. We have 
already shown Iioav necessary an element this laAv lias been to the 
spiiitu;il despotism possessed, and temporal supremacy claimed, by the 
pope. Family and country had no tics on the bishops of the Catholic 
church; "Rome enjoyed exclusive possession of every feeling that can 
render a man a good subject or a good citizen; the infallibility and 
omnipotence of tlie pojie Avere made articles of faith, by prelates 
wliose Avholo heart Avas engaged in supporting the supremacy of the 
Holy See; tlie popes could rouse nations to revolt, and trouble empires, 
because they had obedient einissiries iii evoiy parish; the doctrine of 
implicit submission to tlie successors of St. IVter Avas taught by 
priests, Avlicn it could not he enforced by armies, and it Avas found 
sufficiently efficacious to harass Eurojic with a century of Avar. Pius IV. 
compreiicnded the immense value of an unmarried clergy; though 
he had violently condemned the administration of the eucharist in 
both hinds, he relaxed the prohibition at the instance of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and i>ermltted tlie cup to he giA'en to the laity in Ger¬ 
many; hilt on the point of celibacy he Avas inflexible, for he AA'as 
justly convinced that it Avas the great bond h}'^ Avhlch all the portions 
of papal domination Avore united, and that, if it should he relaxed 
the CJRitirc edifice Avould fall in sunder. 

...After the dissolution of the council, a general susi>icion was dif¬ 
fused through the piotcstnnts of Europe, that a league for their 
destruction had been formed by some of the leading Catholic poAvers. 
It is noAV sufficiently notorious that these suspicions Avere not ground¬ 
less, and that Pius lY. Avas Aveary of the slow steps by Avhich the 
members of this pictcnded holy alliance advanced to the verge of an 
^exterminating Avar. He earnestly urged a personal intervieAv betvA'een 
Oitherine de JRedicis and Philip II.; it aa'us declined by the latter on 
accoiint of his ill-health; hut ho sent a AA'orthy representative, the 
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^uke of A!va» to hold a conference with the queen-regent and her 
son, Charles IX., at Bayonne. The pretext for the meeting was an 
interview between the young queen of Spain and her mother, Catherine 
de Medicis; but the presence of the duke of Alva, the avoAved enemy 
of the Protestants, Avhose extirpation he openly proclaimed to be his 
most solemn duty to God or man, was a clear proof that more impor¬ 
tant designs Avere contemplated. The days Averc spent in all the 
sports and festivities that are to be found in a luxurious and licentious 
couit. But at the dead hour of midnight, when the courtiers, ex- 
Imusted by the tournament, the table, and the dance, retired to repose, 
Catherine held secret conferences Avith Alva in the appartments of her 
probably unconscious daughter, Elizabeth. They agreed in fhcir 
object, the destruction of the Huguenots, and all the parties disposed 
to place restrictions on the royal authority in the Frenclx and Spanish 
dominions, hut they differed revy Avidely as to the means by which 
this might be most effcctnally accomplished. Alva recommended the 
most violent measures, edicts of extermination supported by poAverful 
armies, military execution of all Avbo ventured to offer any opposition, 
and a general massacre of the Huguenot congregations. But though 
Catherine aaouM not have shoAvu any scruple in adopting these, or 
even more atrocious plans, she Avas avcII aware that Ah'a’s projects could 
not be executed Avithout the aid of a Spanish army, and she Avas too 
jealous of her oavii authority to allow a foreign court to exorcise any 
influence in the kiiigdoni Avhich she governed as regent. She relied 
on her oav); crafi and cunning to retain poAA'cr, for her zeal for religion 
AA'as alAAays made subservient to her ambition, and she AA'as infinitely 
more afraid of any combination of the nobles of France; to restrain 
the royal authority, than of tlie real or supposed progress of heretical 
opinions. She hated the Huguenots rather as a political than as a reli¬ 
gious body, for the aristocratic leaders of the sect Avere more bent on 
rendering the nobles independent of the crown, than of delivering the 
Galilean church from the power of the pope, and it Avas the aristo¬ 
cratic character thus imprinted on the principles of the iveformation 
in France, Avliich prevented the Protestant movement from ever 
becoming popular Avilh the great body of the middle and the lower 
ranks in France. In their minds it Avas associated Avith feudalism, 
AAhich had become so odious to the French people that they Avould 
have accepted the Avorst form of oriental despotism in preference. 

Philip began to execute his part of the agreement by a vigorous 
effort to establish the Inquisition in Flanders; and to put an end to 
the insurrection Avhich such a measure proA'oked, he appointed the 
duke of Alva lord lieutenant of the Netherlands, Avith almost abso¬ 
lute authority. Many of the Flemish merchants and manufacturers 
left their country; they brought their industry and their capital f© 
England,—a circumstance Avhich had no small share in the rapid , 
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growth of England’s commercial prosperity. The cruelties of Alra, 
the noble resistance of the prince of Orange, long the head and hope 
of the Protestant party in Plurope, and the final establishment of the 
independence of the Seven ITnited Provinces, belong to general history; 
but in this narrative we must not omit to mention, that Philip’s brutal 
obstinacy was frequently blamed by the court of Rome; the crafty 
Italians would have preferred fraud to violence, and assassination to 
the perils of open war (a d. 1o72). It must also be mentioned, that 
the Turks joined in the contest as the protectors of the Flemings, and 
that their defeat by Don John of Austria, at Lepanto, final)}" delivered 
Europe from the perils with which it was menaced by Mohammedan 
barbarisic. Pius Y., who ascended the papal throne (a.d. 1556), 
was disposed to take advantage of the victory at Lepanto, and organize 
a league against the Turks; but Philip was jealous of tlie glory 
acquired by his brother, and he declared that nothing should divert 
him from the prosecution of the war in Flanders. This pontift', who 
was afterwards canonized as a saint, was inflexible in his hatred of 
the Protestants, but be made some efforts to- remedy the evils of the 
Church by founding schools and colleges, and excluding persons of 
immoral life from ecclesiastical dignities. He was succeeded by Gre¬ 
gory XIII. 

In the spring of 1500, the French Protestants were detected in a 
conspiracy for taking the infant king out of the hands of the perse¬ 
cuting Guises, and ex})elling the entire LoiTaiiie family from France. 
The massacres with which this crime Avas punished, produced retaliation, 
a civul war ensued, which, interrupted hy short and unsteady truces, 
lasted to 1570, when a treaty, favoural)le to the Huguenots, was 
concluded at St. Germains. To cennent this peace, a marriage was 
proposed between the young king of Navarre, the hereditary leader of 
the French Protestants, and the princess Margaret, the beautiful sister 
of the king of France. The proposal diffused such universal joy, that 
even the more violent of the Catholic party were forced to acquiesce, 
and preparations were made for celebrating the nuptials at Paris with 
extraordinary magnificence. Admiral Coligni and the other Protestant 
leaders were invited to Avitness the festivities, and the chief Catholic 
lords, headed by the duke of Guise, came to share in the general 
reconciliation. 

The events which led to the fearful tragedy that accompanied this 
marriage, have been so misrepresented by party writers on every side, 
that it is desirable to state the facts at some Jength, as they have been 
narrated by the principal actors themselves. At this period the 
populace of Paris was the most bigoted and sanguinary mob to be 
found in Europe. They went beyond the most cruel edicts of their 
rulers in peijsecuting all who were suspected of heretical opinions, and 
not unfirequently took the law into their own bands, against the wishes 
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of the court and the clergy. The presence of Coligni and the Protestant 
lords, was, therefore, a source of indignant grief to the fanatical mul¬ 
titude, and nothing but the presence of the royal guards prevented 
outbursts of popular violence. Guise and his friends, opposed to the 
Huguenots as heretics, and to their leaders as rivals, fostered this 
general discontent, while the queen-mother, Catherine, negotiated 
with both parties, believing that she coujd only retain pow^er by 
balancing one against the other. 

Charles IX., feeble in body, and weak in intellect, had just attained 
his legal majority, but the real power of the state was wielded by 
Catherine and her favourite son, Henry, for whom she always showed 
herself willing to sacrifice the rest of her clnldren. In some of his 
conversations with the Pjotestant lords, Charles complained very 
bitterly of the state of thraldom in wliicb he was held, and Coligni 
commiserating the unhapi)y monarcli, promised to aid in his deli¬ 
verance. The king soon began to vaunt of his design to assume the 
reins of power, and to remove his mother and brother from the court; 
they took the alarm, and easily discovering by whose counsels the king 
was influenced, resolved to assassinate the Admiral Coligni. Henry 
hired a man for the purpose, and lent him his ow'ii gun, hut in order 
to avert suspicion, he stationed tlie assassin in the lodgings of a 
retainer of the duke of Guise. Coligni w'as shot as he passed the 
house, hut the w’ound W'as not mortal ; before his friends could break 
open the door, the assassin had escaped, leaving his gun behind him. 
At first the suspicions of the Protestants were directed against the 
duke of Guise, but the gun, and some other circumstances, soon led 
them to discover the real instigators of the plot, and they very impru¬ 
dently proclaimed their intention to exact heavy vengeance upon 
Catherine and her favourite son. 

In this emergency, Catherine convoked a secret council of her 
friends, and there it w^as resolved to mas.sacre all the Huguenots on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew (a.d. 1572), and thus crush the entire 
party at one blow. The conspirators, seven in number, were well aware 
that they could rely on the royal guards, who were still animated by 
all the passions of the late religious wtws, and they also knew that the 
Parisian populace waited but a signal of indulgence in the excess of 
savage bigotry. It was further resolved that the atrocious plot should 
be kept secret from the king until it w^as on the eve of execution, but 
that all arrangements for effectually accomplishing the general slaughter 
should be made, and everything kept in readiness to begin the moment 
that his consent had been obtained. 

It was late in the evening when Catherine went to Charles, accom¬ 
panied by her chosen advisers, and told him that the Protestants had 
formed a plan for the extermination of the royal family, which could 
only he frustrated by the most immediate and decisive measures. The 
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feeble nionarcli, who was not many degrees removed from idiotcy^ 
exhibited every sign of helpless alarm : whilst in this condition, hie 
mother placed before him the dreadful decree of extermination, and 
demanded his signature; Charles at first refused, and for some 
time it was doubtful whether his consent could he obtained. At 
length, in a paroxysm of rage mingled with insanity, he exclaimed, 
“ I consent, provided that you kill them all, and leave no survivor to 
reproacli me.” 

It was about midnight that the sounding of the tocsin summoned 
the hands of murderers to commence the work of destruction. Moat 
of the unsuspecting Huguenots were massacred in their beds, or shot 
on the tools of their houses wliile attempting to escape; Charles him* 
self, armed with a gun, stationed himself in a tower, from which he 
fired upon such fugitives as attempted to escape across the Seine; the 
palace itself was not respected; several of the attendants of the young 
king of Navarre were murdered in the royal apartments, and he was 
himself exposed to considerable danger. 

The massacre lasted for eight days and niglits without any apparent 
diminution of the fury of the murderers; several Catholics perished, 
tlie victims of mistake or of priv.atc animosity, and similar atrocities 
were perpetrated in the principal cities of the kingdom. At first the 
court seemed disposed to throw the blame of this fearful atrocity on 
the duke of Guise and bis faction, but finding that the guilt could not 
be concealed, it was openly avowed, and a royal manifesto issued on 
its justification. The wish of Cliarles that none should survive to 
reproach him was not fulfilled; nearly two millions of Huguenots siill 
survived to avenge the fate of their murdered brethren; the civil war 
was renewed with greater fury than ever; the Protestants felt tliem* 
selves strengthened by the sympathy of all whom bigotry had not 
rendered callous to every feeling of Jiuraaiiity; and the authors of 
this unparalleled crime had tlie mortification to discover that it had 
been perpetrated in vain. 

"While public rejoicings were made at Rome and Madrid, for tlie 
supposed overthrow of heresy in France, the horror and indignation 
excited by the massacre in northern Europe, not only amongst Pi'O- 
testant, hut even Catholic princes, proved a serious injury to the 
Catholic cause,. The prince of Orange placed himself at the head of 
the revolters in the Netherlands, the Gueux, or Beggars, as they were 
contemptuously called by their oppressore. Though at first unsuc¬ 
cessful, h^* gave the insurrection a determinate character by the capture 
of Brille (a,d. 1572), a conquest which secured him a naval station 
for his daring cruisers, and encouraged the cities of Holland and 
Zealand to reject the Spanish yoke. The massacre of Saint BartlM)* 
lomew weakened the insurgents by depriving them of the aid of the 
French Huguenots; Jbut instead of quelling their ^eourage, it only 
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stimulated them to J)6rseverance. Pefeated By land, and deprived of 
their strongest cities, they attacked the Spaniards on sea, and captured 
several rich freights. At length Alva retired in despair, and was 
succeeded by Zunega y llequesons (Dec. 1573). 

In the very commencement of his administration, Requesens 
gained a decisive victory over the insurgents at Monher Moor, near 
Nimeguen. The three brothers of the prince of Orange fell in this 
fetal battle, which would probably have terminated the war but for a 
mutiny of the Spanish soldiers. The turbulence of the royal army, the 
insolence and licentiousness of the Spaniards, and the pillage of Antwerp 
by the mutineers, excited the indignation of Catholics and Protestants. 
Five of the Batavian and six of the Belgic provinces entered into the 
Pacification of Ghent, whicli provided for the expulsion of foreigners, 
the repeal of Alva’s sanguinary edicts, and restoration of the ancient 
power of the states-gen oral (a.d. 1576). Don John of Austria, who 
had succeeded Requesens in the government, disarmed suspicion by 
acceding to the league of Ghent; hut this confederacy soon fell to 
pieces, owing to the jealousy between the Protestant and Catholic 
states. It now became manifest that freedom could be attained only 
V a close union of tlic northern provinces, and a final rupture with 
Spain. Acting on this belief, the prince of Orange organized the 
confederacy of Utrecht, the basis of that common^vealth so renowned 
under the name of the Republic of the United Provinces (a.d. 1579), 

But, uotuithstamling these precautions, the nomination of the 
duke of Parma to (lie regency threatened to ruin all tlie projects of the 
prince of Orange. The southern provinces, inspired with a jealousy 
of the Protestant designs on the Catholic religion, entered into an 
allmnce with the regent, and levied an army against the insurgents 
of the north. But the Hollanders, thus deserted, did not lose courage; 
they formally renounced their allegiance to the Spanish crown, and 
chose the duke of Anjou, brother to the king of France, for their 
sovereign (a.d, 1581). But this choice did not produce the expected 
advantages; and the duke of Anjou, after a brief struggle abandoned 
all hopes of competing with the duke of Parma, and returned to 
France. It is probable that the states would have chosen the prince 
of Orange for their constitutional sovereign, but that hero was stabbed 
by a fanatic, whether instigated wholly by bigotry, or partly seduced by 
Bptmlsh gold, it is now difficult to determine (a.d. 1584). Amid the 
general gloom spread over the Protestant confederates by the loss of 
their illustrious leader, the Hollanders and Zealanders chosfe Maurice, 
his son, a young man of eighteen, their stadtholder and captain-general 
by sea and land. The war still continued; but though the duke of 
Parma prevailed in the field, and finally captured the important city 
of Antwerp (a.d. 1585), the confederates never dreamed of submis¬ 
sion. They offered the sovereignty of their republic to Queen Eliza- 
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beth on certain conditions, and though she rejected the proffer, She 
sent the earl of Leicester to their aid with a considerable army;; The 
misconduct of Leicester prevented the Hollanders from gaining aM 
advantages from the English auxiliaries that might have been expected; 
hut the breaking out of war between England and Spain, the dea^ oC 
the duke of Parma in the civil wars of France, and the heroism of 
Prince Maurice, gave them such a decided superiority by sea and land, 
that their independence was secured and finally recognised by Spniil 
(a.d. J609). 

Before entering on the history of the war between England and 
Spain, it is necessary to take a retrospective view of tlie state of France. 
On the (k-ath of Cimrles IX,, his brother Henry HI. resigned the 
throne of Poland for that of France (a.d. 1574). This prince, on the 
return, began a war of persecution, and concluded by an ignominious 
peace vvith his own subjects, in less than a year. He then abandoned 
himself to the lowest debaucheries, strangely combined with the prac¬ 
tice of the most degrading superstitions. Opposed to the king, were 
the princes of Lorraine, whoso chief, Henry, duke of Guise, was 
deservedly regarded as the leader of the violent Catholic party in 
’'^France. Xoble in person, polished in demeanour, endowed with 
superior talents, and animated by grasping ambition, he seemed formed 
by nature to become the leader of a faction, and art had lent its aid 
to improve all these advantages. The utter contempt into which 
Henry III. had fallen, and the rage of tlie Catliolics at the tolerance 
granted to the Protestants, by the late pacification, encouraged the 
duke of Guise to raise the cry of religion in danger, and the fanatic 
populace, roused by this hypocritical pretext, began to take arms to 
defend their church. The Holy J^eague, drawn up by Guise's uncle, 
the cardijuil of Lorraine, for the defence of the Catholic religion, was 
signed and sworn to by Catholics of all ranks and conditions in Paris 
and the provinces. The duke of Guise was appointed head of the 
league; tlie pope and the king of Spain declared themselves its pro¬ 
tectors, and the wretched Henry w’as forced to yield to the faction, 
assemble ihe states at Blois, and revoke the freedom of conscience, 
granted to the Huguenots. The consequence was a civil war, the 
ninth which afflicted France since the death of Francis II. ^ 

The fate of the unhappy queen of Scots, which had been determined 
ever since the massacre of St. Bartliolomew, w'as precipitated by Ihe 
formation of the Holy League. Some enthusiastic English Oatholicit 
entered into a conspiracy for assassinating Elizabeth; Mary was 
nizant of tiieir plans, but her participation in the plot is very doubtfhL 
However, an act of parliament was passed authorizing her trial ; eoriH 
missioners were sent for the purpose to Fotheringay ctistle, the plaoe 
of Tier confinement, and after an investigation, in which the fomis Of 
law and the principles of justice were little regarded, she Was eon* 
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demned to death. Elizabeth, with much apparent, but some real 
reluctance, signed the warrant of execution,'and placed it in the hands 
of Davison, her private secretary, enjoining him not to use it without 
further orders (A.n. J587). Davison, however, showed the warrant 
to the members of the council, and they, without further consulting 
Elizabeth, had the unhappy Mary beheaded. Henry III. of France, 
soon afterwards, had his capital enemies, the duke and cardinal of 
Guise, assassinated ; but this atrocious crime only roused the leaguers 
to more vigorous measures; they assembled a parliament, deposed the 
king, and created the duke of Alayenne lieutenant-generM of the 
kingdom. 

Philip II., in the mean time, prepared an expedition which he 
fondly hoped would conquer England, and thus destroy the great stay 
of Protestantism in Europe. Ships were prepared in all the ports 
throughout his extensive dominions; Spain, Portugal, Naples, and 
those parts of the Low Countries Avhich still recognised his authority. 
An army of 30,000 picked men was assembled under the most expe¬ 
rienced officers of Italy, Spain, and Germany, and tlie chief command 
was entrusted to the celebrated duke of Parma. The pope blessed an 
expedition that seemed destined once more to restore the supremacy 
of the Holy See; and the Catholics throughout Europe were so con¬ 
fident of success, that they named the armament, Invincible 

Armfida.” Elizabeth undauntedly prepared to meet tlie danger. She 
entrusted tlie command of her fleet to a Catholic nobleman, Lord 
Howard id' Eftiugham, while the land army was placed under the com¬ 
mand of the earl of Leicester. Nothing could exceed the enthusiastic 
doterraination of the English people to defend their religion and 
liberties, though the queen had but one ally on whose assistance she 
could reckon, .lames, king of Scotland; she trusted to the attachment 
of her people, and found that the love of her subjects was the best 
security of her throne. 

On the 30th of May, 1588, the Armada sailed from Lisbon: but 
having been shattered by a storm, it was forced io stop at Corunna, 
and it did not reach the English Channel until the 19th of July. 
Here the Spanish admiral, the duke of Medina Sidoiiia, was surprised 
to find that the duke of Parma wjis not prepared to join him with a 
fleet and army. While he hesitated, the light English squadrons 
assailed his heavy vessels on all sides, and after seven days, three of 
which only passed without warm actions, though there was no decisive 
engagement, the Armada was so shattered by English skill and bravery, 
that it was forced to take shelter in the roads of Calais. The earl of 
Effingham, following up his advantage, sent in fire-ships during the 
night, which destroyed several vessels, and threw the others into such 
confusion, that the Spaniards no longer thought of victory, but escape. 
The duke of Medina Sidonia dreading again to encounter the English 
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to return home hy sailing round the north of Sootr 
1}Ut 'storms overtook the Armada, many of the ships 

iwriSre driven on the shores of Norway, Ireland, and the north of Bjot- 
laiid^ and out of the triumphant navy that sailed faom Lisbon, only a 


shattered vessels returned to bring intelligence of the calamity that 
hftd overwhelmed the rest. 


This glorious success was deservedly regarded, not so much os the 
tritttnph of England, as of the Protestant cause throughout Europe; it 
virtually established the independence of the Dutch, and it raised the 
eouinge of the Huguenots in France. It completely destroyed the 
^decisive influence tliat Spain had acquired in the affairs of ISurope; 
.^yer since the shipwreck of the Armada, the Spanish state and people 
j$eem to have lost all energy, and sunk into almost hopeless decay. 

Heniy III. of France, obliged by the violence of the league to seek 
ill^ ^aid of his Protestant subjects, ivas murdered by a fanatic monk, 
y^f as he was upon the point of driving his enemies from Pads. By 
. death, the house of Valois became extinct, and the right of inheri¬ 
tance passed to the Bourbon family, descended from Robert, the sixth 
son of St, Louis. Its representative was Henry of Navarre, who now 
^'claimed to be Henry IV. of France, a warlike, cliivaljous prince, 
endowed with many amiable qualities, but disliked by his new subjects 
on account of his attachment to the Protestiint religion. After a long 
Sifuggle, Henry found it necessary to abjure lus faith, in order to 
slcure his crown; but he atoned to the Huguenots for his compulsory 
desertion, by issuing the celebrated edict of Nantes. Still he had to 
make good his rights hy the sword; for his abjuration could not 
induce either the pope or Philip II. to give up their plans. He 
lireoeived some aid from Elizabeth, hut his flnul success was mainly due 
to own eminent abilities; his triumph w'as virtually completed by 
the capture of Paris (a.d. 1.594), but Spaiji persevered in its hostility 
und^l the peiice of Vervins (a.i>. 1598). 


JThe close of Elizabeth's reign "was clouded by sanguinary wars 
against her Irish subjects, whose insurrections were too often pro¬ 
voked by the injustice of their rulers, and by the execution of her ill- 
fated favourite, the earl of Essex. But notwithstimding these domestic 
K^Iamities she maintained the Avar against Spain Avith great vigour, 
and encouraged her subjects to undermine the strength of that king¬ 
dom by enterprises against its commerce. The annexation of Portugal 
to the crOAvn of Spain, apparently gave the subjects of Philip II. com¬ 
plete command of the Indian, as well as the South American trade; 
but the wars of that monarch with England and Holland raised both 
countries to a rivalry that terminated to the disadvantage, if not to 
the ruin, of the Spanish commerce. In 1591, the English, for the 
.first time, performed the voyage to India; and in 1600 the year in 
#ldeh 


fne Last inditt Company was tounded, they took pdSsen»ioii of 
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the island of St. Helena. The Hanseatie league, now fast sinking into 
decay, complained loudly of the encouragement given by the English 
government to its native merchants, and prohibited the English from 
trading in Germany; but this unwise attempt to enforce monopoly 
produced measures of retaliation that speedily proved fatal to their 
privileges and their power. During Elizabeth's reign, England attaill^d 
the highest rank among European states, and may be said to have 
held the balance of power in Christendom; that this was owing, in no 
small degree, to the personal character of the sovereign, is manifest 
from the rapid decline of British influence, when the sceptx'e passed to 
the feeble house of Stuart. ' 


Skctiox VI .—The Age of Gustavus Adolphus. ■ 

From the death of Charles V. to the accession of Ferdinand II., lii^ra 
were few events in German history that produced any important re^l^ 
in the general politics of Europe. Ferdinand I. and his son Maxt* 
milian II., were sincerely attached to peace, and Rudolph II. was 
willing to leave the world in quiet, if the world would have left him 
undisturbed. From the time of his accession (a. ». 1576), Rudolph's 
great anxiety was to unite the Germanic princes in a firm league against 
tiie Turks; but theological discussions, united with political ambition, 
served to prepare the way for fresh convulsions. 'The influence of tike 
Jesuits ill the imperial court so alarmed the Protestants, that they 
formed a new alliance, called “ The Evangelical Union," of which the 
elector-palatine was declared the chief (a.d. 1609), and this was 
opposed by a Catliolic league, in which foreign as well as Germaii 
princes were joined. In this unsettled state of affairs, the competition 
for succession to a small principality had nearly involved Europe in 
a general war. Henry IV. of France, after having secured hinMiielf 
on the throne, entrusted the chief management of his affairs to the 
duke of Sully, under whose wise administration the finances were so 
improved, and the strength of the kingdom so consolidated, that 
France began to take the lead in European policy. Henry had foimed 
a great scheme for making all Christendom a federate republic, in 
which the rights and independence of the several states should W 
firmly secured. A more immediate project was the humiliation of the 
house of Austria, whose increasing power in Germany and Spain was 
deemed dangerous to all the surrounding countries. The Yjacancy in 
the duchies of Oleves and Juliers, which, on the death duke 

without male heirs, had been seizi^ by the emperor as lapsed; fiefs, 
gave Heniy a pretext for interfering in the affairs of Germany; he 
formed alliances with several of his neighbours, and especially with tfie 
king of England and the Italian princes. But while preparing 
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as^st at tke coronation of his queen, Mary de Mediets, he was stabbed 
by a feuatic named Ravaillac (a.d. 1610), and the disturbances that 
ensued prevented the French from making further exertions in Ger¬ 
many. The dissensions in the Austrian family contributed to avert a 
general war. Rudolph was gradually driven from his whole dominions 
by his brother Matthias; deserted by his ancient partisans, he became 
melancholy and distrustful, shutting himself up in his palace, where 
grief and want of exercise soon produced a mortal disease, which 
brought him prematurely to the grave (a.d. 1611). 

Matthias succeeded to the imperial crown, and though he had 
been previously befriended by the Protestants, he threw himself into 
the arms of the Catholic party, and thus increased the dissatisfaction 
which had led to the evangelical union; he procured the crown of 
Bohemia for his cousin Ferdinand, arcliduke of Gratz, and this bigoted 
monarch soon forced his Protestant subjects to revolt. While the war 
was yet in progress, Matthias died, and Ferdinand, to the great alarm 
of the Protestant party, was elected emperor (a.d. 1619). Ferdinand 
entered into close alliance with the Spanish branch of the house of 
Hapsburgh, but this family compact was not so formidable as it had 
been heretofore. The union of the crown of Portugal to that of Spain 
bad not added much real strength to Philip II.; the Portuguese hated 
the Spaniards, especially as they were compelled to abandon their 
lucrative commerce with the revolted Hollanders, and were finally 
deprived of the greater part of their Indian colonies by the successful 
republicans. The defeat of the Armada, followed by these colonial 
losses, rendered the reign of Philip II. calamitous to the Peninsula; 
but on his death (a.d. 1508) it ivas destined to suffer still greater 
losses from the bigotry of his successor. Philip III. expelled the 
Mori^cocs or Moors, who had remained in the Peninsula after the 
overthrow of the last Mohammedan dynasty, and thus deprived him¬ 
self of the services of more than a million of his most industrious 
subjects (a.d. 1610). He intrusted the administration of the king¬ 
dom to favourites, chosen without discrimination, and made the custom 
of governing by ministers a maxim of state. On his death (a.d. 
1621), Spain, though still respected and even feared, was in reality 
deplorably weak; but the reign of PhiRp IT. almost completed its 
ruin ; the Catalans revolted, and placed themselves under the protec¬ 
tion of France; the Portuguese, choosing for their monarch the duke 
of JBiaganza, achieved their independence (a.d. 1640), and the Nea¬ 
politans, harassed by the premier, the count-duke of Olivarez, 
attempted to form a republic. 

These events were not foreseen when Ferdinand became emperor. 
The Bohemian Protestants, dreading his bigotry, chose Frederick, the 
elector-palatine, son-in-law of the British monarch, for their sovereign, 
and in an levil hour for himself, Frederick assumed the royal title. 
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jTamp 1. was a monarch of much learning and little wisdom; the 
^latural timidity of his disposition, and his anxiety to secure the hand 
a Spanish princess for his son, induced him to observe a neutrality 
^ ^ this dispute, contrary to the ardent wishes of his subjects. Duped 
by vanity, he believed himself a consummate master of diplomacy, 
and entered into a series of negotiations, which only showed his 
weakness, and rendered him contemptible in the eyes of Europe. 
Deserted by his father-in-law, and by many of the Protestant princes, 
on whose assistance he relied, the elector-palatine lost not only 
Bohemia, but his hereditary dominions, which were shared by his 
enemies (a.d. 1623). 

Circumstances, in the mean time, had occured to change the 
neutral policy of England. The young prince Charles, accompanied 
by his favourite the duke of Buckingham, had made a romantic 
journey to Madrid, which, contrary to general expectation, led ta the 
breaking oflF of the Spanish match. The discovery of a conspiracy 
for blowing up the British king and parliament with gunpowder (a,d. 
1605), inflamed the English nation against the Catholics, because the 
plot had been devised by some fanatics of that religion, who hoped in 
the confusion that must have ensued, to restore the supremacy of their 
church. Finally, Count Mansfelt, the ablest of the Protestant leaders, 
succeeded in convincing James that he had been egregiously duped by 
the Spaniards. A new Protestant union was formed, of which Chris¬ 
tian IV,, king of Denmark, was chosen the head, and the war burst 
forth with fresh violence. The imperial generals, Tilly and Wallen¬ 
stein, w< re far superior to their Protestant adversaries. AVallenstein, 
having been <*reated duke of Friedland and chief commander of the 
imperial army raised by himself, acted with so much vigour, that 
Christian, threatened with the loss of his own dominions, was forced 
to purchase peace by renouncing all right to interfere in the affairs of 
Germany, and abandoning his allies, especially the dukes of Mecklen* 
buig (a.d. 1629.) Wallenstein obtained the investiture of Mecklen¬ 
burg, and claimed henceforth a rjink among the princes of the empire. 

l^gland had borne little share in this arduous contest. On the 
death of James (a. d. 1625), his son Charles I. ascended the British 
throne, and was almost immediately involved in a contest with his 
parliament, which effectually diverted his attention from foreign 
affairs. The principal causes of this were the growing love of liberty 
, in the English people; the suspicions of danger to religion from the 
king’s marriage with so bigoted a Catholic as the Princess Henrietta 
Maria of France; the unpopularity of Buckingham, the royal 
, &V 0 Urite; and the increasing hostility of the puritans to the episcopal 
of church government. The troubles and distractions by which 
France was weakened during the minority and the early part of the 
raku of Louis XIIL began to disappear when Cardinal Richelieu was 
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placed at the head of the administration. His great talents and 
singular firmness acquired for his country a new and vigorous influ-* 
encfi in the political system of Europe, at the very moment when a 
eotmterpoise was most wanting to the overgrown power of the house 
of Austria. 

Richelieu's first operations were directed against the Huguenots, 
whom he completely subdued and rendered utterly helpless hy the 
capture of Rochelle, Scarcely had the reduction of this important 
dity been effected, when the cardinal commenced his war against 
Austria by endeavouring to secure the duchy of Mantua for the duke 
of Nevers, in opposition to the emperor, the king of Spain, and the 
duke of Savoy. The war was terminated by the treaty of Chiernsio 
(a.d. 1631), which destroyed the Spanish supremacy in Italy, restored 
the old influence of Franco, and gave that power possession of several 
of the most important fortresses on the frontiers. But far more 
important was the share which Richelieu had in renewing the war in 
Germany, and bringing forwai-d a Protestant leader, able and willing 
to cope with the impeml generals, 

During the war of tbe;Ma*rt^|i|pa succession, the Emperor Ferdinand 
published an edict at ViHna, commanding tlic Protestants to restore 
all the ecclesiastical benefices of which they had taken posession 
since the treaty of Passau. Some submitted, others remonstrated; 
imperial commissioners Avore sent to decide on the claims of the 
bishops and monks to restitution; the execution of the decree was 
entrusted to Wallenstein, who acted with so much rigour that the 
Protestants were inflamed with just rage, and even the Catholics joined 
in demanding justice against him from the emperor. So great was 
the clamour, that the emperor w’as forced to dismiss his general, tuid 
confer the command of the imperial army upon Count Tilly. Scarcely 
had this important step been taken, when Gustavus Adolphus, king of 
S'veden, secretly urged by’some of the discontented Protestant princes, 
published a declaration of war against the emperor, and after having 
captured the important island of Jlugen, landed in Germany (June 24, 
1630). An alliance Avas formed betAveen the king and the leading 
Protestant princes of Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Hesse; Saxony, 
after some effort to preserve neutrality, was forced to accede to the 
league; and Richelieu, Avho liad no small share in forming the original 
plan, secured for the confederates the active co-operation of France. 
The early successes of Gustavus would have been more decisive hut 
for the jealousy of the Saxon princes, who prevented his passage 
thiiough their 'dominions, and thus hindered him from relieving the 
city of Magdeburg, hard pressed by Count Tilly and the imperial 
forces. The unfortunate city was finally taken hy assault; the eruel 
Tilly w'puld show no mercy, thirty thousand of the inhabitants perished 
by Avater, fire,, and sword; and* of this once flourishing city nothing 
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was left standing except tlie cathedral and about one hundred and 
fifty fishing huts on the banks of the Kibe. 

This atrocious cruelty cemented the alliance between Gustavus 
and the Protestant princes; the elector of Saxony, justly alarmed by 
the fate of his neighbours, and irritated by the menaces of Tilly, whom 
his recent success had filled with presumptuous pride, joined the king 
with all his forces at Wittemberg. A resolution to try the chances of 
battle was taken; and at Lcipsic the rraperialists were so decisively 
overthrown, that if Gustavus had marched immediately to Vienna, 
that city would probably have fallen. All the members of the evan¬ 
gelical union joined the king of Sweden; the measures of the Catholic 
confederates were disconcerted, and the whole country between the 
Elbe and the Rhine was occupied by the Protestant forces. Early in 
the following year Count Tilly was killed in disputing with the Swedes 
the passage of the Lech, and Gustavus overran Bavaria. 

The emperor, in his distress, had recourse to Wallenstein, who 
was restored to command with unlimited powers. Gustavus attacked 
the imperialists in their intrenchments at KurefiSiberg, and was defeated 
with some loss; hut, anxious to retrj^C' hmfame, he sought an early 
opportunity of bringing his rival to a seconffengagement. The armies 
met at Lutzen (Nov. 16, 1632), the confederates attacked the impe¬ 
rialists in their intrenchments, and after a dreadful contest, that 
lasted nine hours, put them completely to the rout. But the victors 
had little cause to triumph; Gustavus fell, mortally wounded, in the 
middle of the engagement, and died before the fortune of the day 
was decided, llis death produced great changes in the political state 
of Europe. The elector-palatine, believing all his hopes of rt storation 
blighted, died of a broken lieart; the Protestant confederates, deprived 
of a head, were divided into factions; while the Swedes, overwhelmed 
with sorrow, saw the throne of their heroic prince occupied by a girl 
only seven years old. But the council of regency, appointed to protect 
the minority of the young queen Christina, entrusted the management 
of th6*'German war to the Chancellor Oxenstiern, a statesman of the 
highest order; under his guidance, the Protestant alliance again 
assumed a formidable aspect, and hostilities were prosecuted with 
vigour and success by the duke of Saxe Weimar and the generals 
Banier and Horn. An unexpected event added to their confidence; 
Ferdinand became jealous of Wallenstein, and suspected him, not 
without cause, of aiming at sovereign power. The emperor was too 
tiihid to bring this powerful leader to a legal trial; he, therefore, had 
recourse to the dishonourable expedient of assassination (a.d. 1634), 
and Wallenstein was murdered in his own camp. 

The confederates did not gain all the advantages they anticipated 
from the Ml of the duke of Friedland; the emperor's eldest son, the 
Irilig of Hungary, having succeeded to the command, gained several 
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adi^ntages, and twenty thousand Spaniards arrived in Germany to 
tli 0 aid of the imperialists, under the duke of Feria. The Protestant 
leaders, anxious to stop the progress of the king of Hungary, attacked 
him at Nordlingen. The battle was one of the most obstinate recorded 
in history; it ended in the complete rout of the confederates, notwith¬ 
standing the most vigorous efforts of the Swedes. Thej emperor 
improved his victory by negotiation; he concluded a treaty with all 
the Protestant princes, except the landgrave of Hesse, at Prague 
(a.d. 1635,) and thus the whole weight of the war was thrown on 
the French and the Swedes. 


Section VII .—Administration of the Cardinals Richelieu and 

Ma zarine, 

Richelieu ruled France with a rod of iron; hated alike by the nobi¬ 
lity and the people, he continued to hold the reins of government, and 
all conspiracies formed against him ended in the ruin of the contrivers. 
Jealousy of Gustavus prevented him from cordially co-operating with 
that prince, and Oxenstiern afterwards was unwilling to give the 
French any influence in Germany. But the battle of Nordlingen 
rendered a change of policy necessary, and the Swedish chancellor 
offered to put the French in immediate possession of Philipsburg and 
the province of Alsace, on condition of their taking an active share in 
the war against the emperor. Richelieu readily entered into a treaty 
so favourable to his projects for humbling the house of Austria. He 
concluded treaties with the Dutch republic and the duke of Savoy, 
proclaimed war against Spain, and in a very short space equipped five 
armies lo act at once in Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands. The 
balance now turned against the imperialists; the duke of Saxe Weimar 
proved a worthy successor to the king of Sweden, and Banier restored 
the lustre of the Swedish arms by the victory he gained over the 
elector of Saxony at Wislock. The death of the Emperor Ferdinand 
II. (a.d. 1637), and the accession of his son Ferdinand III., made 
little alteration in the state of the war; the victorious leaders of the 
confederates invaded the hereditary dominions of Austria, but in the 
midst of their triumphant career, the duke of Saxe Weimar fell a 
irietim to poison (a.d. 1639), said to have been administered by ma 
emissary of Richelieu, for the cardinal had rewon to fear tiftit the 
prince’s patriorism would prove a serious obstacle to the aggrandise* 
ment of the French power. 

The war was still continued, but though the imperialists were 
generally worsted, disunion crept into the councils of the confederates, 
and prevented them firoin improving their advantages. Bamer^a death 
might have proved their ruin, had he not been succeeded by TomtensOA) 
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a general of scarcely inferior abilities. While the Swedes, under their 
new leader, maintained their former eminence in Germany, and gained 
a complete victory at Leipsic, almost on the very ground where Gus* 
tavus had triumphed, the French w'ere equally successful in Spain, 
having reduced Colioure and Perpignan\ The death of Richelieu, 
and his master, Louis XIII., the accession of the infant Louis XIV. 
(a.d. 1643), and some changes in Germany, for a time inclined the 
Swedes to peace; but when it was found that Cardinal Mazarine had 
resolved to pursue Richelieu's plans, and that France possessed such 
generals as Condc and Turenne, the hopes of the confederates were 
once more revived, and the Swedes had even the courage to provoke a 
fresh enemy by invading the dominions of Denmark. After several 
vicissitudes, the triumph of the confederates was so decided, that the 
emperor found it necessary to solicit terms of peace. After long and 
tedious negotiations, which varied according to the vicissitudes of the 
war, the celebrated Peace of Westphalia was signed at Munster (a,0, 
1648), and became a fundamental law of the empire. 

While the Protestant cause was thus triumphant in Germany, 
England was convulsed by civil war. The failure of the expedition to 
relieve Rochelle, and the complete overthrow of the Huguenots in 
France, Inid caused great discontent in England, and embittered the 
dispute between the king and his parliament respecting the extent of 
the royal prerogative. The Petition of Right, extorted from Charles 
I., might have laid the foundation of a constitutional monarchy, had 
the king adliered strictly to its spirit; but he continued to levy taxes 
by his own authority, and when the remonstrances of the Commons 
became too energetic, he dissolved the parliament (a.d. 1629), with a 
fixed resolution never to call another until he should see signs of a 
more compliant disposition in the nation. Religious disputes aggra¬ 
vated these political animosities. When the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was wrested from the See of Rome, the people of England liad 
submitted to a jurisdiction no less arbitrary in the prince, and the 
sovereign obtained absolute power in all affairs relative to the govern¬ 
ment of the Church and the consciences of the people. An ecclesiastical 
tribunal, called the High Commission Court, was established under 
the immediate direction of the Crown. Its judges enforced coufonnity 
with established ceremonies by fines and imprisonment. There were 
many who thought the English reformation incomplete; they deemed 
that the Church had not been suflBcieiitly purified from Romish errowi, 
and they wished for the simpler forms of worship that had been 
established in Scotland and Germany. Many of the Puritans, as 


^ Richelieu had just detected aod punished XIU.. in the £»llowiug kconk letter; “ Si'*', 
a conspiracy, when Perpignan was talieu. your enemies are dead, and your troops in 
Ho sent intelligcnee of both events to Louis possessioti of Papignan." 
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i|j!^j|^piiTO«ra were eaUed, had more justifiable reason for d*soou^n4# 
r^^garded the ecclesiastical sovereignty of tlie monarch m ^U*- 
us to general liberty, and they were anxious to transfer a potion 
%dhe authority to parliament. About this time, a sect, called from 
tjieir founder, the Arminians, had rejected the strict doctrines of 
predcfstinatioif and absolute decrees, maintained by the first reformers. 
Their number, in England, was yet small, but by the favour of James 
and Charles, some who held the Arminian doctrines were advanced to 
the highest dignities of the Church, and formed the majority of the 
bench of bishops. They, in return for this countenance, inculcated 
the doctrines of passive obedience and unconditional submission to 
pi'ii^ces. Hence iVrminianism was regarded by the patriots in the 
House of Commons with as much horror as popery, and the preacher 
of either doctrine w^as voted a capital enemy to the state. 

The success of diaries I. in his struggle with the Commons 
depended very much upon the character of his ministers. The chief 
of these ivere Wentworth, carl of Strafford, a deserter from the popular 
party, and Laud, archbisliop of Canterbury; they were both men of 
arbitrary principles, and Strafford, especially, was very unscrupulous 
in the use of means to gain a favourite end. AVitbout any regard to 
the Petition of Right, which ivas directly opposed to such measures, 
tonnage, poundage, and other taxes were levied; the penal laws against 
Catholics ivere suspended on the payment of stipulated sums; and 
such extensive jurisdiction given to those arbitrary tribunals, the courts 
of Star Chamber and High Commission, that the ordinary constitutional 
administration of justice almost entirely ceased. 

While these innovations spread secret discontent throughout 
England, Laud’s efforts to model the Scottish Church after the English 
form produced a dangerous outbreak in Scotland. The attempt to 
introduce a liturgy, similar to that used in the English Church, provoked 
a formidable riot; and finally, ‘^The solemn League and Covenant,” a 
bond of confederation for the preservation of the national religion, was 
signed by a vast number of the higher and lower classes (a.d. 1038); 
Cardinal Richelieu, fearing that the English government might oppose 
his designs on the Low Countries, and aware that he was disliked by 
tlie English queen, Henrietta, secretly encouraged the Scottish Cove-* 
nanters, and supplied their leaders with money, which, in spite of 
their exaggerated pretensions to patriotism and sanctity, they did not 
scruple to accept. Armies ivere levied, but neither party wished to 
XQexit the imputation of commencing civil ivar. A treaty was con¬ 
cluded at Berwick (a.d. 1039), by which Charles displeased his friends; 
who thought that he made concessions unw'orthy of a prince, and did 
ikM: conciliate his opponents, who were resolved to he satisfied i4’ithi 
nothing less than his full acceptance of the covenant 

As might have been foreseen, the treaty of Berwick proved to be 
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xn«t«Iy ' j| i^petksiott o arms, Strafl^d^rd attd latid coAsidered tlid^ 
re%a)li^ Sbofcs to be so manifest, tbat they deemed the people^ 
of England ootild not entertain a doubt on the subject, and that the 
, Idaig wOiild be supported in its suppression by a parliament. Charles 
adopted the sdnie opimorist and called a parliament, hoping to obtain 
a'Sufficient grant for carrying on the war (a.d. 1640); but the House 
of Commons, postponing all consideration of taxes, applied itself 
directly to the redress of grievances, and -an examination of the recent 
measures of the government. Incensed by this conduct, Charles 
dissolved the parliament, and attempted to raise money by new and 
unconstitutional expedients. The Scotch, not w^iiting to be attacked, 
crossed the borders, defeated the earl of Northumberland at Newburn, 
and occupied Newcastle and Durham. The king was unable to cope 
with them in the field, and he therefore entered into a treaty by which 
he agreed to provide subsistence for the hostile army, until terms of 
pacification could be arranged. A new parliament was convoked, 
and, on the very first day of its meeting, the House of Commons 
manifested its uncomplying disposition, by choosing as its speaker a 
vehement opponent of the court. A more important and decisive step, 
was the impeachincnt of the earl of Strafford and Archbishop Laud 
on a charge of high treason; after which, the armistice with the 
Scottish army was prolonged, and the Scots described not as enemies 
or rebels, but brethren! Strafford's trial soon engrossed public atten¬ 
tion; bo was condemned to death by an act of attainder, and Charles, 
after a long delay, was forced to consent to the public execution of his 
favourite minister. An attempt was next made to exclude the bishops 
from parliament; a bill for the purpose passed the Commons but was 
rejected by the Lords; as, however, the public excitement continued, 
the bishops resolved to abstain from further attending their duty in 
parliament, and twelve of them published a protest, declaring every¬ 
thing null and void that should be determined during their absence. For 
this ill-advised proceeding they were accused of high treason, and 
committed to the Tower (a.d. 1641). 

Charles, dismayed by the hostility of the English, resolved to seek 
a reconciliation with his Scottish subjects, and for tbis purpose under¬ 
took a journey to Edinbuigh. His measures were not well suited to 
effect his object, and before anything satisfactory could be done, the 
insurrection of the Irish Catholics produced a change in the position 
of parties most fatal to the royal interests. Few events have been so 
much misrepresented as the Irish civil war, and in order to view it 
correctly, wo must go back to an earlier period of history. ^ 

The Norman settlers in Ireland paid but a nominal allegiance to 
tbe English crown, the most powerful of them acted as independent 
princes, and adopted the customs of the native Irish. The Tudev 
monarchs were anxious to break the power of this aristocracy, which 
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'fdigiott, «ttd with a system i 
la# The Irish ierds took ap 

l^igioa and their power; they wero defedlSI* hy 
and many of them were deprived of theif^ estates, which 
among English colonists. Janies I., under the pretence of a meditatedi 
rebel Hon, confiscated the greater part of the province of Ulster, and 
deprived all the innocent vassals of their property, for the unproved 
guilt of their chiefs. Propert}’ vras rendered still more insecure by 
an inquisition into titles, on the legal pretence that the right to land 
belongs primarily to the king, and consequently, that every estate 
ought to be forfeited for which a royal grant could not be produced. 
The effect of this principle would be, not only to strip ail the native 
Irish of their estates, but also to confiscate the lands belonging to the 
greater part of the lords descended from the companions of Strongbotr 
and Henry II. When Strafford became lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he 
began to enforce tlie system of confiscation with a rigour which 
exceeded all former precedent. Every legal pretext was employed to 
expel the Irish from their possessions, and transfer them to strangers; 
judges were bribed, juries threatened, and witnesses suborned with 
the most shameless effrontery. The English nation was induced to 
countenance tliis injustice by the belief that it would be u^ful to 
substitute a more noble and civilized race of men for the barbarous 
Irish; though, in fact, the new settlers were for the most part rapacious 
adventurers, or indigent rabble. Religious intolerance was united to 
political wrongs; Catholics were excluded from all public offices and 
the acquisition of landed property; their churches and chapels were 
violently closed, their clergy expelled, and their children given to 
Protestant guardians. They applied to the king for protection, and 
gave a large sura for a charter of graces, which would secure their 
persons, property, and religion. Charles took the money, but refused 
the graces; instigated by IStrafford, who had devised a plan for ren^’ 
deiing his master absolutely despotic in Ireland, as a preparatory step 
to his becoming supreme in England. 

The success of the Scots in securing their national reH||ion, and 
pkicing restrictions on the royal power, induced many of the Iriirii 
lords to devise a plan for obtaining similar advantages. Accident 
precipitated an outbreak; the Ulster Irish, ^vho had been expelled 
fooni their lands, hastened to attack the settlers that occupied them as 
Intruders, and they sullied their cause by many acts of violence, whicll 
were easily exaggerated by persons who had derived much profit, and 
expected more, from the trade of confiiMjation. The English House 
of Cammons regarded the Irisli as a degraded and conquered people; 
h«y deemed tbetr efforts acts of treason, not so much against royal 
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Il6nd«t^ « feacefttl terminMm of 
fta<iioadiy refK>ttod that Charles himself 
rerolt in order to obtain nnlimited power by aid of 
the C8t%]&all to refht«rfiffis suspicion, he eniarasted the conduct of 
Irti^ aifsl^ to the EngH8h*parliamentj and that body, with incon¬ 
ceivable precipitation, resolved that the Catholic religion should no 
longer be tolerated in Ireland; that two millions and a half of acres 
Should be confiscated to pay the expenses of the war; and that no 
quarter should be given to the insurgents or their adherents. These 
ordinances led to a civil war, whose history may be told in a few 
words: the Irish Catholics, after having gained possession of nearly 
the entire kingdom, were broken into parties more opposed to each 
other than to the common enemy: in the midst of this disunion, 
Cromwell, with a mere handful of men, conquered them in detail, 
and gave their estates to his victorious followers. The new settlers 
were confirmed in their possession after the restoration of Charles II., 
and the greater part of the ancient Irish landowners were reduced to 
beggary. 

Charles gained little by sacrificing the Irish to the parliament; 
finding that his concessions only provoked fresh demands, he attempted 
to arrest five of the leading members for high treason, but the popular 
indignation compelled him to abandon the charge, and soon after to 
quit the capital. Negotiations were fried to avert the horrors of civil 
war, but the requisitions of the Commons, if granted, w'ould have 
destroyed all royal authority, and Charles, on the 25th of August, 
1642, caused the royal standard to be raised at NottinghanH War 
immediately commenced; it was conducted with spirit, and was at 
first favourable to the king. The English parliament, alarmed at the 
progress of Charles, entered into an alliance with the Scottish cove¬ 
nanters, and on the 15th of January, 1644, a Scotch auxiliary army, 
commanded by General Leslie, entered England. Fairfax, the par¬ 
liamentary leader in the north, united his forces to those of Leslie, 
and both generals immediately laid siege to York. Prince Rupert, 
the son of the unfortunate elector-palatine, hasted to the relief of this 
imjwtnnt; city, and effected a junction with the array of the marquis 
of Newcastle. Fairfax and Leslie retired to Marston Moor, whither 
they were followed by the royalists, who were urged to this rash 
proceeding by the fiery Rupert. Fifty thousand British combatants 
engaged on this occasion in mutual slaughter; the victory was long 
undecided; but, finally, the skill of Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
prevailed over ftie rash valour of Rupert, and the Royalists were 
signally defeated, with the loss of all their baggage and artillery. A 
second defeat, at Newbury, so weakened the royal cause, that the 
king must have been forced to immediate submission, but for the 
divisions that arose among his adversaries. 
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The Preshyteriftris atiS 
l^htirch of England as their coiahtoh 
WrtAabolished, the latter saw with greafc .^fgmtioa 
efifO|ts to establish a system of ecclesiastical tyranny,’ difffe&g 
papal only in form, the power being lodge# in the gen«i«l assfeiii^^of 
the clergy instead of a single head. The J^resbyterians lilid t]||« 
rity in parliament, but the great bulk of the army favoured the 
of the Independents, which Avere also supported by som# of the most 
actiA'e members of the House of Commons. A law called the ^ff- 


denying Ordinance, prohibiting members of parliament from hoiWhi^ 
military commissions, gave the greater part of the army- into " the 
hands of the Independents, especially as an exception Avas mide in 
favour of Oliver OromAvell, their principal leader. The battle of 
Nasehy aa'us decided in favour of the parliamentarians, principiUly by 
CromAA’ell's prudence and valour, an event Avhich gave so much 
strength to his party, that the Presbyterian majority in the House of 
Commons feared to accept the king’s proposals for an accommodation, 
contrary to their open professions and secret Avishes. MeanAvhile 
Charles being unable to keep the field, threAv himself on the mercy of 
his Scottish subjects; and having opened negotiations Avitli,their 
leader, through the French ambassador, ventured on the faith of 
uncertain promises to present himself in their camp. Jlc had tlic 
mortification to find himself treated as a prisoner, Avhile all the towns 


and fortresses that had hitlierto supported his cause fell into the hands 


of the parliament. 

The war aa’os at an end, but civil dissensions raged Avith more fury 
than ’effer. The Presbyterians and Independents AA'ere each anxious 
to gain the king over to their side; and the former, by a treaty AA’ith 
the S(!ots, gained possession of his person. Scarcely had they 
acquired this advantage, aa hen the discontent of the army threatened 
them Avith unexpected danger; CroniAvell encouraged the soldiers to 
resist the orders of the parliament, and by a bold measure gave fresh 
confidence to his party. Cornet Joyce, acting under his orders, 
|||toovcd the king from llolmby House, and brought him to the army. 
Cromwell and his friends made such a judicious use of tlje advantage 
thtlS obtained, that the Presbyterian party soon lost all their Ifiifluence. 
The behaviour of Charles at this crisis Avas very injudicious; he nego¬ 
tiated with botli parties, and, by his obvious insincerity, displeased all. 
Jlnaily* he attempted to escape; but seeking shelter in the Isle 
Wight, he Avas seized by its governor, Hammond, and from that 
moment Cromwell became the master of his fate. Another opportu¬ 
nity of escaping from the perils that sui-rounded him was ofiered 
to the king; the Scotch took up arms in his favour, but they were 
routed by Cromwell Avith great slaughter, and all hopes from tlieir 
assistance destroyed. But the parliament having reason to dread 
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apfeifcioni 0|€n€d with the king on receiving 

Iv thifikviatorf^, and iho wisest of the royal counsellors 
to this opportunity of concluding a treaty. 
JO^nfortuualely he hesitated and delayed the arrangements for prove 
'thaii..ihree nw!NBths, until the" army once more took possession or his 
pevsotli,: apd conveyed him to Hurst. The two Houses, indeed, voted 
th|k| the, royal concessions were sufficient grounds for settling the 
peace of the kingdom; but two days afterwards the avenues to the 
House of Commons were beset with soldiers, and all the members 
supposed favourable to the king forcibly prevented from taking their 
scats* Jn this diminished house the resolutions leading to a reconci¬ 
liation with the king were revoked, and proposals were made for 
bringing him to a public trial. The final resolution for impeaching 
the king of high treason before a court of justice constituted for the 
purpose, wjis adopted by the House of Commons (January 2, 1649); 
it was at once rejected by the Lords; but their opposition was disre¬ 
garded, and the court regularly constituted. The form of trial was 
but a solemn mockery; Cliarles with great spirit refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the jurisdiction of the court, upon which some witnesses were 
called to ])i"ove what everybody knew, that he had appeared at the 
head of his army, which his judges declared to he treason against the 
people, and a crime worthy of death. Sentence was pronounced on 
the 27th of January; and, on the 30th of the same month, the 
misguided and unhappy Charles was beheaded in front of AVhitehall, 
amid the unaffected sympathy of crowds of spectators. 

The death (»f Charles was followed by the usurpation of Cromwell, 
and Great Britain was subjected to a despotism more galling and 
severe than that of any monarch who ever swayed its sceptre. 


. Z 


Section VIII ;—Formation of the State$-si/$tem in the Northern 

Kingdoms of Europe. 

The revolutions in the northern kingdoms during the progress of |ke 
Reformation were scarcely less important than those in central 
Europ«!f Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, united by the treaty of 
Calraar, were never blended into a uniform government: the Swedish 
nobles kept their country in continued agit^itlon; without severing the 
union, they chose administrators of the kingdom whose allegiance to 
the crown of Denmark was merely nominal. Christian II., a tyran¬ 
nical prince, resolved to destroy the Swedish independence, he over¬ 
threw the administrator at the battle of Bagesund, and had the 
ceremony of his coronation performed at Stockholm (a.p. 1520). A 
few days after tliis solemnity, Christian perfidiously violate4*th ‘ 
amnesty he had published; and to gratify the vengeance of the arch- 
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Hsliop of Upsal, ’whom the Sw'edes had deposed, caused nmety-foui* of 
the principal nobles to be publicly executed. This massacre was the 
signal for a revolution; Gustarus Vasa, son of one of the murdered 
nobles, escaped to the mountains of Dalccarlia, and supported by the 
hardy peasants of tliat province, proclaimed the freedom of his 
country. Victory crowned his efforts, and he finally became king of 
Sweden (a.d. 15^1). Christian IT. was deposed by the Danes, and 
the crown conferred on his uncle Frederic; he wandered about for 
some years, vainly seeking support, but was finally seized by liis sub¬ 
jects, and thrown into prison, where he ended his days. The 
Danish monarch, for nearly half a century, rene^ved their pretensions 
to the Si’, fdish tlirone; but finding that their efforts only exhausted 
their owi) ’csources, they recognised the independence of S^veden by 
the treaty of Stettin (a.d. J570). 

Denmark thus lost the ascendancy w'hich it had long maintained, 
and it was further injured by a disastrous change in its internal con¬ 
stitution. Tile aristocracy established a vicious supremacy over the 
prerogatives of the crown and the rights of the people. The senate, 
composed entirely of nobles, seized on all the authority of the state; 
the national {issemblies ceased to l)e convoked; the elections of the 
kings were confined to the aristocratic order, and the royal power was 
restricted by ca]«itulations, wliich the .senate prescribed to the kings on 
their accession to the throne. 

It was in the reign of Frederic I., the uncle and successor of the 
tyrannical Christian, that the princijdes of the Reformation were first 
established in Denmark. The king invited several of Tuther's disci¬ 
ples to preach the now' doctrines in his kingdom; he openly profe.ssed 
them himself, granted liberty of conscience to all his sulyects, and 
sancaoned the marriages of priesis throughout his dominions. Chris¬ 
tian III. completed the religious revolution: in a gi'ucral assembly of 
the states he procured the abrogation of episcopacy, and the suppres¬ 
sion ol the Romish Avorship (a.d, 1.53()). The castles, fortresses, and 
vast domains of the bishops were reunited to the crown; and the rest 
of their rf venues applied to the maintenance of Protestant ministers, 
the purposes of general education, and the relief of the poor. From 
Denmark the revolution extended to Norw'ay; and about tbe same 
time this kingdom, having supported the deposed Christian II., was 
deprived of its independence, and reduced to a Danish province, 

Christian JV. Avas distinguished among the northern sovereigns 
by the superiority of his talents, and the zeal that he shoAA^ed in 
reforming the different branches of the administration. In his reign 
the Danes first directed their attention to Asiatic trade, and founded 
an East India Company; a commercial establishment Avas formed at 
Tranqnobar, on the coast of Coromandel, which was ceded to the 
company by the rajah of Tanjore. Several large manufactories were 
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established^ and many cities founded by this wise monarch, who was 
abo * judicious patron of science and literature. He was loss 
successfal in his wars against Austria and Sweden, hut this was 
owing mther to the restrictions which the nobles had placed oi\ his 
power, than to any want of talent. 

Sweden, from having been subject to Denmark, rose to be its 
successful rival, and even menaced its total overthrow. It owed this 
preponderance to two of the greatest men of the period, Cfustavus 
Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus. After Vasa had liberated his country, 
he was raised to the throne, and hy his wise government justified the 
choice of the nation. He directed his attention both to the political 
and religious reformation of the country; instead of the aristocratic 
senate he introduced a Diet, composed of the different orders of the 
state, and by his influence with the Commons, introduced Lutheranism, 
though opposed by the bishops and nobles. He also established, the 
hereditary succession of the crown, which w’as extended to females in 
the reign of his son Charles IX. 

Gustavus Adolphus, the grandson of ^’’usa, raised Sweden to the 
summit of its greatness. Involved in w^ars at his accession (a.i>. Ifil 1), 
he gained signal advantages over the Russians and Foies, which so 
extended his fame, that he w'as chosen, as we have sect), to ]>e the 
leader of the Protestant confederacy against the house of Austria. 
After a glorious career of tw'o years and a-half, he fell in the battle of 
Lutzeii: hut tlie victory which the Swedes won after his death was 
chiefly o^' ing i,o his skilful arrangements. The w-^ar was continued 
under the minority of Christina, and brought to a successful issue, as 
was also the war waged at the same time against Denmark. By the 
peace of Bromsebro (a.d. 1045), Sweden obtained the free navigation 
of the Sound, and the cession of several important islands in the 
Baltic. 

Prussia, under the electors of Brandenburg, gradually increased in 
strength and power, especially during the administration of Frederic 
William, the true founder of the greatness of his house. His abilities 
were particularly conspicuous in the Protestant wars of Germany; and 
he obtained such an accession of territory by the treaty of Westphalia, 
that his Son Frederic assumed the title of king of Prussia. 

The dismemberment of Livonia led to a fierce struggle between 
the northern powers, each of w'hich sought a portion of the spoil. 
Russia, which had slowly acquired consistency, obtained a considerable 
portion, which, however, it was forced to yield to Poland. After 
having long submitted to the degrading yoke of the Mongols, the 
grand-dukes of Moscow, strengthened by the union of several small 
principalities, began to aspire after independence, which w^as achieved 
by Iwan III. This able ruler, having refused to pay the customary 
tribute to the barbarians, was attacked by the khan of the Golden 
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Horde, as the leading sect of tlic Mongols was denominated. Instead 
of acting on the defensive, Iwan sent a body of troops into the very 
centre of the horde, and ruined all their establishments on the Volga* 

great were the losses of the Mongols that the Golden Horde dis¬ 
appeared, and left no traces but a few feeble tribes. Iwan IV, laboured 
to civilize the empire acquired by the valour of his predecessors: he 
invited artisans from England and Germany, established a printing- 
press at Moscow, and raised the standing army of the Strelitzes to curb 
his turbulent nobles. It was in his reign that Siberia was discovered 
and annexed to the Russian dominions, but the complete reduction of 
that country belongs to the reign of his son Fedor (a.d. 15H7)> ^^'ho 
founded city of T(»bolsIv. 

Oil the death of Fedor, without any issue (a.d. InOO), Russia was 
involved in a series of calamitous civil Avars, Avhich ended in the eleva¬ 
tion of Michael FedroAvetsdi to the croAvn. He found his dominions 
exhausted by the late commotions, and could only pi'ocuro peace from 
Sweden and Polaiid by the cession of many valuable provinces (a.d. 
1634). 

During the reigns of the Jagellons, Poland Avas one of the most 
flourishing northern poAvers. The reformafiou Avas favoured by Sigis- 
inond Augustus II., the last of this dynasty; but ibe Avant of a middle 
order of society, Avhicli has ever been the cause of Polish misery, 
prevented CA'angelical principles from taking deep root in the country, 
and producing the benefits that had resulted from them in other states. 
When the male line of the Jagellons became extinct on the death of 
Sigismoiid (a.d. 1572), the throne of Poland became elective (AA’ithout 
any restriction’), and the right of voting Avas given to all the nobles, 
Avho mot in arms to clioosc a sovereign. These elections Avere generally 
marked Avith violence and bloodshed; but though the nobles were 
divided among themselves, they readily united to restrict the royal 
authority; every soA'Creigii, on his accession, was obliged to sign certain 
capitulations, Avhicli greatly limited his rule, and secured the chief 
poAvers of the slate to the aristocracy, lender its new constitution, 
Poland Avas internally Aveak and miserable, though some of its monarchs 
still distinguished themselves by foreign conquests, especially Vladis- 
iaus IV., Avho wrested the duchy of Sinolensko from Russia. 


Section I repress of the 2\irkkh Potrer in Europe, 

Tue successors of l^Iohammed II. on the tlironc of Constantinople 
imitated the vigorous policy of that conqueror, and for nearly a century 
Avere the tenor of Cliristeudom. Bayezid II. subdued Bessarabia, 
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and acquired some important provinces in Asia. He was forced to 
resign the throne bj his son Selim (a d. l.'ilO), and was murdered in 
prison. Selim I., surnamed Gavuz, or the Savage, was obliged to 
maintain the throne he had so criminally gained, by a series of san¬ 
guinary wars with tl>e other members of his family. Having triumphed 
over these competitors, he turned his arms against the Persians, and 
gained a complete victory over Ismael 8()fi at Tabriz (a.i», 1514). In 
consequence of this and other successes, Hiarbekr and several other 
provinces beyond the Tigris were annexed to tlie Turkish empire. 
The Mameluke Sultans of Pgj’pt luiving assisted the Persians in this 
wav, Selim led an army into Syria, and encountered Sultan Gauri near 
Aleppo. After a sanguinary engagement, the Mamelukes w^cre de¬ 
feated and their leader slain, xipon w'hich Aleppo and Damascus 
submitted to the Turks. This success opened the way for invading 
Kgypt; Tuman Bey, w'ho had. been elected sultan in place of Gauri, 
assembled the remnants of the Mamelukes under the walls of Cairo, 
and having procured some auxiliary forces from the Arabs, prepared to 
meet the enemy. Selim advanced steadil}’-, and attacked the hostile 
camp. The battle was obstinate and bloody, but the superior lire of 
the Turkish artillery, which was served principally by Christian gun¬ 
ners, decided the fate of the day, and Tiiraan Bey, after having done 
cver^dhing that could he expected from an able officer mid a brave 
warrior, xvas driven into Cairo (A.n. 1517)- Selim stormed the city; 
but Tuinan, not yet dislieartonod, fled across the Nile, and by incredible 
exertions ooce more collected an army. The Turks pursued liim 
closely, and i'ovced him to a final engagement, in which tlie Mamelukes 
were utterly routed, and their gallant sultan taken prisoner. Selim 
w’as at first disposed to spare the captive, hut his officers, w-ho feared 
and envied Tiiman, persuaded liim that such clemency might inspire 
the Mamelukes with the hope of recovering their dominions, and the 
unfortunate sultan was hanged at the principal gate of Cairo. 

Soleyman, usually surnauied the lilagnificent, succeeded liis father 
Selim, and emulous of the fame acquired by the conquest of Egypt, 
resolved to turn his arms against the princes of Christendom. Hun¬ 
gary, during the reign of Mattlicw Corvinu.s, had become a ]mw’erful 
and nourishing kingdom. Inspired by the example of his father, the 
renoxvned Hunniades, Corvinus wrested Bosnia from the I'urks, and 
maintained his supremacy over Transylvania, AVallachia, and 31oldavia. 
But during the reigns of his indolent successors, Uladislaus IT. and 
Louis, who w'ere also kings of Boliemia, Hungary w'as distracted by 
factions and ravaged by the Turks. Boleyman took advantage of the 
minority of Louis, and the weakness of Ilungary, to invade the king¬ 
dom. He captured, with little difficulty, the important fortress of 
Belgrade, justly deemed the bulwark of Christian Europe (a.d. 1521). 
Inspired by his first success, he returned to the attack; having traversed 
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the Baniihe and the Brave, without meeting any resistance, he encoun¬ 
tered the Christians in the field of Mohata, and gained over them one 
of the most signal victories that the Turks ever won (a.d. 1526). 
King Louis, and the principal part of the Hungarian nobility, fell in 
this fatal battle, the entire country was laid at the mercy of the inva¬ 
ders, but Soleyman, instead of securing a permanent conquest, laid 
waste the land with fire and sword, and carried myriads of the inhabi- 
"tants as slaves to Constantinople, 

A triumph of even greater importance was gained by the Turks 
during the Hungarian war. Rhodes, the seat of the heroic knights of 
St. John, was besieged by Soleyman's vizier. All the arts of assault 
and dcfc>,>'t that had yet been devised by human ingenuity were used 
in this siege, which lasted more than five months. The assailants and 
the g{irriso!t fought with such fury that it seemed a contest rather for 
the empire of the world than the possession of a single city. The 
sultan himself came in person to superintend the operations of his army, 
while the knights were not only neglected by tlie Christian powers, 
but exposed to the open hostilities of the V^enctians. They protracted 
tbeir resistance until every wall and bulwark had crumbled beneath 
the overwhelming fire of the Turkish batteries, when they surrendered 
on honourable conditions; and on Christmas day (a.i>. 1522), Soleyman 
made his triumjihant entry into what had been a city, but was now u 
shapeless mass of ruins. 

On the death of l-ouis, Ferdinand ol* Austria, who had married the 
sister of tlic unfortunate monarclj, claimed the crowns of Hungary and 
Bohemia. He received quiet possession of tlie latter kingdom; but 
the Hungarians chose for their sovereign John Zapolyn, prince palatine 
of Transylvania. Zapolya finding liirnself unable to resist the power 
of Ferdinand claimed the protection of the Turks. Soleyman marched 
in person to his aid, and, not satisfied with expelling the Austrians 
from Hungary, pursued them into their own country and laid siege to 
Vienna (a.d. L^>29). He failed in this enterprise, and was compelled 
to retreat, after having lost eighty thousand men. 

The Emperor Charles V., alarmed at the progress of the Turks, 
tried to form a general confederation of the German princes against 
them, but found that the troubles occasioned by the progress of the 
Reformation would preYciit any cordial union. He resolved, however, 
to cheek the growth of their naval power in the Mediterranean, where 
Khair-ed-din’, or Bar!>arossa, a pirate whom Soleyman had taken into 
his service, captured lunis and Algiers, and was collecting a formid¬ 
able naval force. Charles took advantage of Soleyman’s being engaged in 
conquering tlie pachalick of Bagdad from the Persians, to invade Africa, 


• Ktiair-ed-diu nignifies “ Ihc goodness of iiaim-d Barbarossa, ou account of liis "red 
the fiiilh/' This lorror of the Chnstians uns beard." 
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where he made himself master of Tunis. Soleyman, returning victorious 
from Asia, was so enraged at his losses in Africa, that he resolved to 
attempt the conquest of Italy. The imprudence of a Venetian captain 
turned the wrath of the sultan upon the republic of Venice; he 
attacked t^vn Turkish galleys in the Adriatic, for some mistake about 
their signals, and satisfaction being refused, Soleyman proclaimed war. 

But while thus engaged in the West, Soleyman did not neglect the 
enlargement of his eastern dominions. Ilis generals conquered the 
whole of Arabia, and his admirals issuing from the Bed Sea, attacked, 
but without success, the Portuguese dominions in India. In the mean 
time the Venetian senate entered into an alliance with the emperor, 
Charles V., and the pope, Paul III.; their united navies were placed 
under the command of the celebrated Doria, but his success was 
far from according with the expectations that the allies had formed. 
The war, however, led to no decisive result; it u’as suspended hy 
occasional truces, during wliich Soleyman took the opportunity of 
enlarging his Asiatic dominions at the expense of Persia. 

The knights of St. John, expelled from Khodes, obtained a settle¬ 
ment in the island of Malta; they directed their attention to naval 
affairs, and inflicted severe damages on the Turks by sea. Soleyman, 
roused by the complaints of his subjects, resolved that Malta should 
share the fate of Bhodcs, and collected all his forces for the siege 
(a.u. 15(55). The knights maintained their character for obstinate 
valour with more success than on the former occasion; after a sangui¬ 
nary content for live months, the Turks w'ere forced to retire, with the 
loss of twenty-four thousand men and all their artillery. Soleyman 
prepared to take revenge by completing the conquest of Hungary, but 
while besieging Sigetb, ho fell a victim to disease, produced by old age 
and fatigue (a.d. 15(5(5), after having raised the Turkish empire to the 
highest pitch of its greatness. 

Selim 11., soon after his accession, made peace with the Germans 
and Persians, but renewed war with the Venetians, from whom he 
took the important island of Cypms (a.d. 1571). But while the 
Turkish army was thus engaged, their fleet "^vas utterly destroyed in 
the battle of Lepanto, by the allied Venetian, imperial, and papal 
navy. The allies neglected to improve their victory, and Selim soon 
repaired his losses. But this sultan sank into the usual indolence of 
oriental sovereigns, his successors followed his example, and the 
Ottoman power began mpidly to decline. The Austrian rulers became 
convinced of the impolicy of harsh measures, and conceded to the 
Hungarians full security for their political and religious liberties, at 
the diet of Presburg; Hungary was thenceforth united to Austria, 
and the last war, directly resulting from the Reformation, happily 
terminated. 
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Section X.— Histo¥^i^'the Jesuits, 

The rapid progress of the Reformation convinced the rulers of the 
Romish Church, that their ecclesiastical power could not be main¬ 
tained by the old machinery which had previously kept Christen¬ 
dom in subjection; they eagerly sought for some new engine of 
dominion, and found one of great promise in the order of the Jesuits, 
which Imd been founded by a half-crazed enthusiast, Ignatius Loyola. 
Few institutions have attracted more attention than this celebrated 
order, and yet there ai-e few respecting the origin and history of which 
greater mistakes have been made. It will therefore be necessary to 
dwell at swome length on the circumstances that led to the establish¬ 
ment of a body Avhicli has exercised so much influence over the 
history of Modern Europe. 

Monachism originated in the East: it was disregarded in tlie 
western churches until St. Athanasius came to Rome (a.o. H40), to 
solicit the aid of the pope and other bisliops of the ^Wst, in his 
struggle against the Arians. During his residence in Rome ho 
published the life of St. Anthony, the most celebrated liennit that had 
yet appeared. Tlie hook produced an extraordinury sensation; it was 
a sort of Christian romance, the first wliich had appeared :imong 
Latins; and Athanasius consequently deserves the credit oi havi:ig 
founded a ne^v school of literature, wliich Las been most prolific and 
popular. It was from this book that St. Jerome, who afterwards 
laboured in the sann‘ cause, derived his history of St. Raul, the first 
hermit, the travels of 8t. Anthony to visit this hero of solitude, the 
stdry of the raven which daily .supplied the hermit witli food, and the 
editying account of the two lions who dug his grave, and gave him 
honoifeible burial. 

The description of such miracles, received with implicit credit, 
induced several of the weak and credulous to practise voluntary 
austerities, and to make private vo^Ys of celibacy: and St. Jerome 
wrote and preached in favour of this newv system. St. I^enediot, how'- 
ever, w'as the first who established regular monasteries: he publtshed 
his celebrated rule (a.i», 515); and it must be confessed that his 
legislation w'as more sound, humane, and reasonable, than that of any 
of the preceding fathers. Ilis great object was manifestly to prevent 
the indulgence of that indolent contemplation which had produced so 
much evil in the monasteries of Asia, and threatened to produce a 
similar abundance of fanatical speculations among the solitaries of 
Europe. He insisted that the monks should be labourers; and he 
established his monasteries, like colonies, in the midst of the dense forests 
by which Europe was then covered, and forced them to cultivate the 
soil. By these means Benedict secured the tmnquillity of the first 
monks, and made the fortune of their successors. Monasteries multi- 
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plied and grew rich; monksJppsn to interfere in the afiairs of state; 
they sought to become masters of kings, and not uiifrequcnlly rivals 
of popes; the council of Lateran forbade the multiplication of mo¬ 
nastic orders; Innocent III. complained of the monks of Clairvaux, 
in the words of Scripture, “ Jehurun waxed fat, and kicked.” At this 
crisis St. Francis proposed a new order of monastics, whose mcmhors 
should be distinguished by rows of absolute poverty, and whose life 
should be passed in hogging and preaching. In spite of the decrees of 
the cmnicil, Innocent III. sanctioned an institution whose advantages 
ho coidd easily appreciate: the popes, he saw, would be enabled to 
support a spiritual militia for the defence of the Church in every 
country in Europe, without expense or difficulty; and he could kee|i 
the discipline perfect, by insistuig that the superiors of all the Sren^'-ii 
cant orders should reside in Rome; and it is of importance to observe, 
that the superiors or heads of all the anchuit monastic orders, the 
Dencdictiiics, the Bernardincs, the Cluiiists, &c., always avoided 
residing within the dominions of the pope; while every superior of 
the Mcfidicant orders invaria])]y ri'inaiiicd in Rome. 

The artifices adopf(Ml to render the Mendicant orders popular, were 
^.qntiiiy criniinal and ridiculous; the pious frauds of the Franciscans 
Wt '* so gross that they could only liavc succeeded in the darkest ages. 
A bug' volume was published on The Onifurniitics belivcen St, 
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and the elements of scholastic theology, a system in which the 
truths of religion were completely obscured by metaphysical disquisi¬ 
tions, or rather guesses on subjects beyond the grasp of human reason. 
They were particularly hostile to the study of the Scriptures in the 
original languages, and in opposing this valuable kind of learning they 
contrived to exhibit not less of ignorance than of bigotry. One of 
their preachers astonished his auditory by asserting that Greek was a 
new language invented by heretics, and that whoever studied Hebrew 
would infallibly become a Jew! But though such ignorance exposed 
them to the contempt of scholars, it did not prevent them from exer¬ 
cising influence over an uneducated population ; on the contrary, 
it increased their strength, by placing them near the level of those 
whom they wtre anxious to rule. During the earlier strugglesS^ainst 
papal tyranny, the preaching friars were always found to be thb most 
zealous supporters of the Romish see, and the most formidable enemies 
to the independence of National Churches, 

Noav it has always appeared to us a curious problem, why it is that 
the Jesuits have been the theme of almost universal reprobation, whilst 
the Mendicant orders, which history exhibits as more culpable, and 
common sense shows to be equally dang('rous, have escaped alraos* 
without censure. 8clf-renouncement, implicit obedience, iramediat,. ^ 
allegiance to the Holy See, are common to the Cordeliers, the Carmel¬ 
ites, the Jacobins, and tiie Jesuits. They arc all ecjually soldiers of 
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of the newest pattern, and discipline superior to any yet practised. 
The Dominicans, Cordeliers, Augustinians, &c., had motives equally 
powerful to oppose the Jesuits; they saw with indignation, at the 
very moment when the gains of the monastic orders began to be 
restricted, a fresh host of claimants demanding to share in them; 
and they had the art to concentrate against these new rivals all the 
jealousy which Protestants and Roman Catholics generally and justly 
felt against all the bodies of the papal militia. 

These preliminary observations seem necessary to show the nature 
of the connexion betw'ecn the history of Jesuitism and that of the 
Ciiurch, and the origin of the prejudices existing against the society. 
VVe shall now turn to the life of its founder, and the circumstances 
which led to the establishment of the order. 

Ignatius Loyola was a gentleman of Biscay; he entered the army, 
and bad his leg broken by a stone at the siege of Pampeluna (a.d. 
1.521); the leg was sot by an unskilful surg(‘on, and tbrea. med to pro¬ 
duce personal deformit}', to prcivent wliich, Loyola, who was rather vain 
of his person, had the eouiMgeous w'eakuess to e;iuse the leg to be broken 
and set a second time. The operation failed, and be continued lame 
for life. AVhllo confined to his bed, he wished to amuse himself with 
som(‘ of <he romances of chivalry so ]jopular in Spain before the 
publication of Don C^iiixote; none could be f<mnd in the house,-but 
their pltici'w'as supplied by a work called The Flowers of Sanctif y^ 
which contained the miraculous histories of St. Anthony, St. Francis, 
and St. Dtnninic. The perusal of this volume, which we may remark 
is still pojrui'ir in Spain, inspired liim Avith visions of spiritual chivaliy 
quite as rouiantic as those that guided the hero of Coi'A'antcs, vind, in 
some respects, of the same nature. He declared liimself the knight 
of the Virgin IMary, and, to do all things in proper order, proceeded to 
ko^p his vigil of arms in the monaster}’ of JHontserrat. On his road he 
iiyCi a JMoor, with whom he entered into a sharp controversy on the 
ijl^'stery of the Incarnation, but the JMussulmau ayus a better logician 
the enthusiast, and Ignatius, completely silenced, turned oft* the 
^>ad to conceal liis indignation. Immediately afteiaA^ards his conscience 
reproached him for having permitted a blasphemer to escape; he 
turned back, and coming to a place Avherc two roads met, threw the 
reins on the neck of his mule, that Providence might determine 
whether he should slay the Mussulman or not. Luckily the mule turned 
into a difterent road from that Avhich the IVIoor had taken, and this 
event is recorded among the miracles of St. Ignatius. Having per¬ 
formed his vigil, he consecrated his weapons (o the Virgin, and covering 
himself with rugs, undertook various pilgrimages, in the course of 
which he visited Jerusalem. Soou after his return he published a 
work entitled Spiritual Exercises^ so full of absurdity, that one of the 
fcAY blunders committed by the Jesuits was that they did not alloAV it 
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^i\Wetly into oblivion, * Ijit rccon^tt^nded its perusal, and used 
4ry eifort to give it general circulation. Since the revival of tlie 
:der, the Exercises of Loyola have bj^n withdrawn, and in their 
Stead the Jesuits have generally recommended a work of far superior 
merit, the treatise of Thomas a Kempis- on the Imitation of Christ. 
Though tinged with the spirit of monasticism, the treatise of Kempis 
i|, equallv valued by Protestants and Catholics for the depth of its 
piety, and tlie purity of its devotion. 

bn his return to Spain, Loyola was seized with the ambition of 
becoming a celebrated preacher; his ignorance, however, was a formi¬ 
dable obstacle, and to overcome tins, at the age of thirty-three, he wont 
to^schnot and began to learn the rudiments of Latin. But learning was 
a work of time, and Loyola could not Avait; lie began to teach while 
yet a scholar, and his singular sermons attracted crowds of auditors. 
Tlie Inquisition took alarm at tlie novelty, and Ignatius, after luiving 
been frequently imprisoned by the followers of St. Dominic, thought 
it prudent to quit Spain, and be Avent to pursue his studies in the 
University of Paris. 

In Paris, Loyola made converts, or rather disciples, of six of his 
fellow pupils:—Francis Xavier, subsequently canonized as a saint and 
designated the apostle to the Indies; i/aines, tin* sucocssor of Loyola 
in the presidency of the order; Salmeroii, avIiosc Avritings have been 
proscribed by the In((uisition as lieretical; Bobadllla, Jiodriguez, and 
LefeljATe, remarkable for nothing but their fanaticism and crt'duUty. 
The first project of this infant society Avas sufficiently extravagant; it 
W'as fortliAvith to undertake the coin'crsiou of the Turks, and they 
plighted their faith to make the effort in a chapel at Montmartre, 
onrthe night of the loth of August, lo.54. It may be remarked as a 
curious coincidence, tliat this same scheme has been more tliau once 
propounded by excited enthusiasts in Ihiglaud. Indeed it is recorded 
*^tbafc*a female member of the Society of Friends actually went to Con¬ 
stantinople for the purpose of converting tiio sultan. The Turkish 
authorities, justly suspecting her sanity, treated her AvitU kiudgess, 
and had her restored to her friends. 

* From Paris Loyola proceeded to Rome, preaching at every favour¬ 
able opportunity on the road, making fcAv converts and many enemies. 
^ He obtained an interview Avith the pope, and submitted to him his 
plans for the formation of a ncAv religious society. Paul III. saiv, at 
a glance, the advantages Avhich the Holy See Avould derive from such 
,> ttu institution, and he legally established the society, by a bull dated 
the 27 th of September, 1;>40, Loyola was nominally employed to 
'^^prepaie the rules of the order; but the task really deyglved Upon 
iiaiues and Salmeron, men of superior talents, who w|ye able to 
a^nge the materials, collected at haxard by fanaticism, into an orderly 
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The rest of the life of Ignatius is idontifierl with the history of the 
order he founded; hut our readers would derive neither pleasure nor 
profit from a recital of his pretended miracles and absurd visions. He 
died at the age of sixty-five, on the last day of July, 155t>, and his 
memory has been ever since the theme of extravagant eulogy and dually 
extravagant satire. Ilis disciples have made him a saint, which, of 
course, was easy enough; but they also wish to make him a great man, 
which is quite a different matter, lie Avas merely a visionary enthusias|> 
wdvose zeal was Avasted, until it Avas secretly directed by more powerful 
minds. The enemies of the Jesuits described Ignatius as a crafty :■ 
jxiiitician; it appears to us that more able statesmen might be found"* 
in St. Luke’s. The biography of I^oyola has employed the piSini^^of 
more than thirty different authors,—a greater miracle, by the Ava^Cf, 
than any one of them has recorded,—and no one of them has attributea 
to Loyola a sentiment or expression manifesting superior acuteness or . 
intelligence. Absurd and ridiculous as the lives of Loyola are, it is 
scarcely possible to read them Avithout perceiving that the unfortunate 
man Avas the dupe of some crafty and designing persons, Avho moulded 
and directed his enthusiasm to forward tlit'ir oavii purposes. From the 
very outset Laines gave to the new order the form and consistency of 
a political association. The court of Rome secretly AA’atched its grow0i, 

' ready to disavow the experiment if it failed, and to adopt it if it suc¬ 
ceeded. Nor Avas this cautious policy quite ahandoned during the 
Avhole period of Jesuit history; the order hore the Mame of every 
defeat, and the Papal See profited by every triumph. The Jesuits felt 
tlie disadA'antngo of such a position, and more than once assumed an 
attitude which made them virtual masters of the papacy. On such 
occasions the popes complained of the yoke imposed upon them in very 
angry terms, and Clement XL is rc])orted to have said, that the 
Jesuits Averc perilous servants and tyrannical masters. 

We have alresidy said, that the leading principles of the Jesuit 
constitution Avere the same as those Avliich had been long before estab- , 
lisHcd in tbo orders founded by St. Francis and St. Dominic; but there 
were some points of difference. Avhich it is material to notice. The 
superiors of the Mendicant orders possessed a very limited authority: 
the poAver of the general of the Jesuits Avas unlimited; he had not toij 
consult chapter, preceptory, or congregation, and there Avas no one 
who could of right claim admission to his councils. He had, moreover, 
the poAver of dismissing from the order any members Avho were unfit 
to support its interests; and, finally, he could dispense Avitli the long 
and fetiguing ritual, the repetitions of masses, rosaries, and legends; 
imposed upon the other monastic orders. The Jesuits were encouraged 
to undert^e any employment for Avhich their tastes and talents were 
suited; they Avere exhorted to cultivate the arts and sciences; and it 
is unnecessary to add, that their bo^^ contained some of the most 
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' eminent: men in literature and pliilosophy during tlie seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. But these advantages, great as they were, did 
not give the Jesuits so complete a superiority as they derived from 
their disinterested superintendence of the instruction of youth. Their 
schools, gratuitously open to all, afforded an education infinitely 
superior to any that could be obtaine<l in the universities of France, 
Spain, or Catholic Germany; and tlie influence which they acquired 
by these means was honourably won, though it was sometimes unfairly 
exercised. Not less creditable to them w’as their rule prohibiting the 
acceptance of fees for the })erformance of religious offices. We find 
in the history of the council of Trent, that several bishops declaimed 
with greet vigour on the scandal of making baptisms, marriages, 
masses, and burials, matters of traflic, and nearly all who were present 
lamented the akiuse. But no remedy was devised. 

The enemies of the Jesuits asserted that the gratuitous instruc¬ 
tion of youth and performance of religious offices were not disinterested 
acts of benevolence, but were artful means for obtaining political 
influence. There was truth in the accusation, ])ufr the same means 
could have been equally employed by their adversaries; and the answer 
of the Spanish Jesuit to the bishop of Salamanca, “Go and do thou 
likewise,” is a very conclusive defence. It must, however, be observed, 
that the administration of the Offic{;s of the Church has been long a 
subject of conicntion between the regular and secular clergy in most 
Catbolic countries. The parochial clergy in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and Ireland, complain that their influence over their flocks is w'eakened 
hy the interference of monks and friars, who acquire great power hy 
the family secrets revealed to them in confession. The Jesuits knew 
that such secrets w^ere more valuable than money, and it was to 
obtain the monopoly of such a formidable source of influence, that 
they tendered their gratuitous services on all occasions. 

The last difference between the Jesuits and the other monastic 
orders, was the vow* of implicit obedience to the pope. This secured 
them the protection of tlie Holy See, although the pontiffs sometimes 
found that there was a reservation in the promised allegiance, which 
greatly diminished its value. 

From what we have said, it is manifest that the great object of the 
Jesuit institution wus to maintain the temporal pow'er of the }>apacy, 
and realize, if possible, Hildebrand’s great scheme of a European 
Theocracy. Had such a society existed in the time of Gregory Vil,, 
it is possible that the project of that eminent pontiff might have suc¬ 
ceeded ; hut the Jesuits came too late, and the history of their struggles 
is a powerful example of the inutility of all efforts to defend worn-ouf 
institutions against the steady progress of advancing intelligence^ 

Jf^suitism, like the infant Hercules, had to contend with serpents 
in its cradle. , .JThe secular cleigy of Italy, the monastic bodies, andf 
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tlie universities, combined to strangle the rising society, and the first 
college which they established at Padua became the subject of a law-suit 
before the senate of Yenice. Loyola appealed in vain to the zeal and 
justice of the Yenetian senators; his coadjutor, Lames, showed more 
tact—ho administered a bribe to the doge's mistress—in consequence 
of whicli the Jesuits retained their college, and a rich priory besides, 
to which their claim was more than qucstionahle. Charles Y. could 
not be persuaded either to encourage or to oppose the order, but, after 
his resignation, the Jesuits applied to Francis do Borgia, one of the 
illegitimate descendants of Pope Alexander YI., who had risen to the 
high dignity of Yiceroy of Catalonia. This nobleman, equally ignorant 
and credulous, agreed to become a .lesuit himself, and he ranks as a 
saint, next to Ignatius Loyola. The Dominicans were furious; they 
Stigmatized tlie Jesuits as the precursors of Antichrist, they declared 
tluit the Spiritual Exercises of Loyola w'cre a mass of indecency and 
impiety; but they had the mortification to find the pope and the 
Spanish nation ranged on the side of their adversaries. The king of 
Portugal invited the Jesuits to his dominions, and he opened to them 
the career in which they merited and acquired most fame, by soliciting 
Ijoyola to nominate missionaries to all the heathen countries which 
bad been opened to Europe by Portuguese enterprise. 

The JfU/ort/ of Si, Francin Xaincr has been written by John 
Dryden and John VYesley. Neitlier has fairly appreciated his cha¬ 
racter; In their ndmiration of his ardent zeal, they slur over his 
fanaticism, his founding the Inquisition at Goa, his preaching a 
crusade wili» ali tJie energy of St. Bernard, and with the same evil 
fortune*. The Jesuit historians gravely detail the miracles be wiought; 
they have omitted one—he visited Japan, hoping to convert the natives 
by preaching to them in Spanish, and was not shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. Examples of folly are valuable to institutions, because they 
show the errors that ought to he avoided. Perliaps it was ott this 
principle that the Jesuits canonized St. Francis Xavier, for they took 
good care not to follow his track. Instead of speeding from country 
to country, preaching the deepest mysteries of Christianity in language 
unintelligible to their auditors, the Jesuit missionaries subsequently 
took up their abode among the people they designed to convert, studied 
their language and law's, and investigated the nature of the religion 
against which they w'ere to preach, as well as that which they were to 
recommend. In Paraguay they adopted the policy of the Benedictines, 
and formed colonies to teach the Indians the arts of civilized life; and 
the iniluence which they acquired over these simple tribes was the 
most legitimate species of power, for it was founded on experienced 
benefits. 

But the missionary exertions of the Jesuits in Asia and Africa 
were designed in no small degree to extend the influence of the order 
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aucl hence studied exaggerations of their success were 
/ circulated with great zeal and industry. AVhen wo sit down cooll}' 
to examine the account of their conversious, we find the statements 
of numhers vague and dubious, and in almost every certain case the 
amount of the change aj)pears to be, that a few barbarians exchanged, 
unmeaning ceremonies for an unintelligible ritual. This was demon- 
strated in North America.—‘^Iii the western hemisphere,” says a 
recent writer belonging to the order, “the Jesuits penetrated into the 
north. The Ilurons were civilized, and Canada ceased to be the 
residence of barharians only. Others civilized other tribes in the 
iiiclenient California, and united them into Christian commuuitie.s.”—• 
The noff :v‘us harharism of these tribes at the present hour may enable 
us to estimate the value of Jesuit conversion, civilization, and Chris¬ 
tianity. 

It was chiefly, however, owing to the celebrity of the Jesuit mis¬ 
sions that the oppo.sition made to them in Ilonmn (^atholic countries 
w'as relaxed; Laines, their second general, fo,stored the delusion, and 
persuaded many able men that missionaries of the order would be just 
as successful with Protestants as they bad been with tlic heatlten. 
“The Dominicans,” said one of his partisans, “are wolves w'ho, with 
their Iiujuisition, desti-oy stragglers; the Je.suits are trained dogs Avho 
will lead them i)ack to the fold.” In an CA'il hour for the order, the 
popes gave credence to the boast, and employed Jesuits almost exclu¬ 
sively as tlieir emissaries, not only in Protestant countries, but in 
Catholic courts whose adhesion to the pa]iacy Avas suspicious. We say 
that this Avas unfortunate for the order, because it had to bear exclu¬ 
sively the blame of all the plots and conspiracies devised by all the 
bigoth of the Romish church,—popes, kings, and monks included. 

The fear inspired by the intrigues of the Jesuits must be borne in 
mint!, Avbenever the ]>oliey of the penal Iuavs enacted against the 
Romanists in England and other Protestant countries, at the beginning 
of the last coutuiy, is examined. When oven Portugal, Spain, and 
France sboAved signs of alarm at the neAv form assumed by popery, it 
would, assuredly, he strange if Protestant powers neglected to take 
measures of precaution, or refused to see the approach of danger. 
Doctrines subversive <»f civil liberty, of legitimate government, and 
even of social order, Avere promulgated systematically and pertina¬ 
ciously; they Avere so blended and confounded Avith other doctrines 
uniA'^ersally received by the Romish church, that it Avas impossible to 
draw a line of separation; and Protestants Avere compelled, for their 
■OAvn security, to exclude Romanists from poAver altogether. 

It would be impossible, in our limited space, to enter on a full 
history of the Jesuit missions, but there are three whose great impor¬ 
tance merits our attention: these are Paraguay, Japan, and China. It 
was about the commencement of the seventeenth century that the 
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Jesuits first established themselves in Paraguay, one of the most fertile 
countries in South America. They found the inhabitants strangers to 
the arts of social life, deriving a precarious subsistence from hunting 
and fishing, and hardly acquainted with the first principles of govern¬ 
ment. The Jesuits instructed and civilized these savages. They 
taught them to cultivate the ground, domesticate animals, live in 
villages, and to appreciate the blessings of order and tranquillity. ^But 
this meritorius conduct was designed to establish the independent 
sway of the society: they instilled into the minds of the natives a 
jealous hatred of the Spanish and Portuguese settlers, which has not 
yet been efiPaced; and they prohibited private traders from entering 
the territories under their jurisdiction. They would not permit the 
Indians to learn the Spanish or Portuguese languages, hut selected one 
of the South American dialects, which they laboured to make the 
universal language throughout their dominions. They even levied 
armies, taught their subjects the use of fire-arms, formed them into 
regiments of cavalry and infantry, provided a regular train of artillery, 
and magazines well stored with all the munitions of war. 

It was long holieved by some sentimental people that the Jesuits 
took all these ]»recautions that they might protect the innocent Indians 
from the contagioh of European vices, and it was the fashion to repre¬ 
sent Paraguay as a paradise of Arcadian simplicity; indeed, this 
amiable delusion is not unfrequently repeated by tvriters of modern 
times; hut the truth was manifested nlien the kings of Spain and 
Portugal resumed their authority over these districts. 

' The Indian^ were instructed up to the point when they became 
valuable slaves, and there their education terminated. Tiny were 
held in a state of degrading thraldom, not the less oppressive because 
it was supported by moral influences rather than physical force; and 
all tlie profits of their toil, beyond what was necessary to support exis¬ 
tence, %vent to swell the treasury of their task-masters. 

When the Jesuits were expelled in 17(>0, the evil influence of their 
instructions was fatally manifested; the jealous hatred of the Euro- 
jteans which they had seduously inculcated, led the Indians to refuse 
allegiance to the king of Portugal, and they were not reduced until a 
destructive wai had swept away half of the population of the country. 
The exclusive principles of the Jesuits are still maintained in Paraguay, 
and all intercourse between that rich territory and the surrounding 
districts is strictly prohibited. 

Before entering on the history of the Japanese missions, we must 
say a few words on that of India, where first the close connexion 
between the Jesuits and the Inquisition was established. Xavier, wlio 
has l>een sometimes called the Apostle of the Indies, established the 
Inquisition at Goa, in pursuance of the principle stated by Gernon, in 
his apology for his order: “Inasmuch as from the nature of their 
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and their fourth vow, it belongs to the Jesuits to exercise the 
oMcb and function of inquisitors in countries where no Inquisition is 
established.” The Jesuits had not long to wait for the organization of 
the tribunal at Ooa; it soon became the scourge of the Portuguese 
dominions in the East, and its horrors have been established by incon¬ 


trovertible testimony. 

Christianity was first introduced into Japan by Xavier (a.d. 1549) ; 
we have already seen how carefully the Jesuits' laboured to retain 
exclusive possession of this mission, for they hoped tliat it miglit 
become as profitable to them as Paraguay. Unfortunately they began 
their political intrigues before they had a sufficient number of converts, 
and man;'. '.tod an intolerant spirit, which provoked the animosity of 


princes and people. 

It is difficult to ascertain tlie true nature of the circumstances which 


suddenly induced the Japanese rulers to persecute the Christian con¬ 
verts, aiVer they had given great encouragement to the missionaries; 
the Jesuits themselves attribute it to jealousy of European superiority, 
and a suspicious dread of Spanish ambition. Two fierce persecutions 
anniliihvted the infant Church. In the first (a.d. 1590), twenty thou¬ 
sand Christians were massacred, and in 1G38, thirty-seven thousiind 
more shared the s{ime fate. Since that time tlie very name of Christi¬ 
anity is detested by tlie Japanese of all classes; and tjliose who profess 
it are carefully excluded from their Ijurhour.s, with the exception of a 
single port to which the Dutch alone aie permitted to trade. 

Many efforts were made to uitroduce Christianity into China before 
the ta.sk was undertaken by the Jesuits. I'he ino.st celebrated among 
the early missionaries of that order were Ruggiero and Ricci ; they 
entered the country in the disguise of Buddhist priests, and won the 
resp< Kt of the Chinese by their skill in various branches of science. 
After many disappointments Ricci penetrated to Pekin (a.d. IGOl), 
and m ule several converts, several of whom were persons of high dis¬ 
tinction. Candida, tlie daughter of Leu, a cabinet minister, was a 
zealous adherent to the new doctrines; she built several churches, and 
educated in the Christian failh the helpless babes who had been 
exposed by their cruel parents. 

After Ricci's death a fierce persecution was raised against the 
Christians (a.d. 1GI5); the missionaries were either banished to 
Canton, or forced to conceal themselves in the houses of their converts. 
But they recovered their lost favour by offering to support the Cliinese 
government against the invasion of the Mantchoo Tartars, proposing to 
Bend auxiliaries and gunners from Macao, to direct the imperial artillery 
and instruct the Chinese in European tactics. 

Adam Schaal, a German Jesuit, gained even greater influence over 
the first Tartar emperor than Ricci had enjoyed under the preceding 
dynfw^, But after the accession of Kang-he, the fire of persecution, 
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nourished by jealousy and national antipathy, raged very fuiiou^J^ 
(a.ij. 1664). The missionaries had to suffer cruel raockings and 
imprisonments; some sealed their faith with their blood; others were 
sent to Canton. Seven years afterwards the persecution so fur abated, 
that the Jesuits were allowed to return to their churches. 

Yerbiest, the head of the mission, won the emperor’s confidence 
by giving the Chinese instructions in the art of cannon-founding, and 
gained such an ascendancy, tliat he procured permission for the estab¬ 
lishment of all the missions which might be required. But Yerbiest 
gave the fatal eitample of mingling religion with political intrigues, and 
Seeking to extend the faith hy means of questionable purit 3 \ A greater 
error of the Jesuit missionaries was their resting satisfied with nominal 
conversions; of the thousands who were baptize*!, very few indeed 
were tlioroughly instructed in Christian truth, and still fewer had 
learned to feel its infliionco over the heart and the affections. But 
worse remains to be told; Iticci had carried the principle of accom¬ 
modation to a criminal length; in order to conciliate the Chinese, he 
joined in the praises of the CV>nfucian system, and tolerated several of 
its idolatrous practices; he permitted his servants to worship their 
ancestors, and liad no ohjection that the men of letters who became 
Christians should continue to perform the customary prostrations in 
honour of their patron sago Confueiiis. 

Longohardi, the successor of Uicci, was loss compliant: he strictly 
prohibited all idolatrous rites, and this produced such a schism tliat it 
was n*’cess,iry to refer the d<*cision of tlie matter to Rome. After long 
debates and inconsistent decisions, the papal court finally decided 
against permitting the use of the idolatrous rites; but the Jesuits 
refused to obey the bull, and the}’- procured an edict from the emperor 
requiring every missionary who entered the empire to promise that he 
W’ould preach the same doctrines which Ricci had taught, and that he 
would never leave C-hinn. But the power of the Jesuits had now 
become alarming to the Chinese authorities; they had acquired a com¬ 
plete mastery over the minds of their converts, and they frequently 
exercised this authority to control and direct civil affairs. 

Edicts were frequently issued to restrain the promulgation of 
Christianity, and the princes in whom the Jesuits trusted for protection, 
abandoned them in the hour of trial. The Emperor Keen Lung 
proved a bitter persecutor, and under his direction the Chinese magis¬ 
trates began to accuse and punish Christians with all the ferocity 
of inquisitors (a.d. 1746); the numbers of the Christians rapidly 
decreased; some wore martyred, many apostatized, and even those who 
adhered to the faith, deemed it necessary to make a public profession 
of idolatry. 

The abolition of the order of Jesuits was a fatal blow to the Romish 
church in China; they had served as painters, mathematicians, 
and mechanics, at court, and had won the respect and confidence 



lees by their superior intelligence. They 
lere of their labours just when their intrigues ha^ MciW 
tsy, without producing any advantage to their cause, iliough 
there are still Romisli missions in China, their churches continue to 
decline, and those Avho profess the faith continue to be objects of 
suspicion to the government. 

In all their missionary establishments the Jesuits were remarkable 
for their hostility to episcopal authority; and in Europe they showed 
an earnest anxiety to withdz'aw their votaries from obedience to the 
constituted authorities of the Cliurch. Jesuitism was in alliance with 
popery, but the amity of the parties was fr(‘qucntly inteiTupted, and 
before Cleru-nt issued his edict for the suppression of the order, 
several of the popes had n'gardcd it Avith hostility. The edict of Pius, 
by Avhieb the Jesuits Avere restored, was far from meeting universal 
approbation in the Itoinisli cliiueh; several cardinals and Inshops 
vainly j^iterfered to preA^ent its publication, and in general the conti¬ 
nental clergy vioAV the order Avitli great jealousy. 

The political intrigues in Avliicli the Jesuits Avere engaged in every 
European country, and their incessant efforts to wrest ecclesiastical 
power from the national hierarchies, eventually proved their ruin. It 
is not necessary to determine Avhether they were guilty of all or any 
of the crimes luifl to their charge; it is sufficient to observe thai. they 
were accused either of suggesting or partieijjating in every political 
crime Avbich attracted attention during the itvo centuries of their exis¬ 
tence. The most fatal intrigue in Avliich the\ engaged AA’^as an attempt 
to overthroAV the administration of the marquis of Poinbal in Portugal. 
Their efforts were detected and defeated, but immediately after an 
attempt Avas made to murder the king of Portugal, and the Jesuits 
were i.iuvcrsally accused of having instigated the assassins. Their 
complicity indeed Avas never fully proved, hut it avus gezierally believed, 
and sucli an outcry was raised against them in Portugal, Spain, and 
France, that nothing short of the abolition of the order could have pre¬ 
vented adangt'roiis schism in the (.Tiurcli. Indeed some preparations 
Avere made in J^ortugal to renounce all allegiance to the Holy See andl 
place the national Church under the superintendence of a patriarch. 

At this ciisis GlangaT*elli, the most amiable and virtuous in the long 
list of Roman pontiffs, was elevated to the papacy (a.d. 1 7(J9) : hu 
took the title of Clement XIV., and was stigmatized by his adversaries 
as the Prot< stant pope. On the 21st of July, 1773, he issued a bull 
suppressing the order of the Jesuits, Avhich was received Avith joy by 
nearly all die sovereigns of Europe. The papers found at the 
dissolution of the order Averc of little importance; but as the Jesuits 
liad long foreseen their fate, it is probable that those which had any 
political tendency Avere destroy^ed, and the same cause will account for 
the disappearance of the vast wealth supposed to have been accumu¬ 
lated by the society. 
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Immediately after tlie overthrow of Napoleon in 1814, Pope^! 
Vn. published a bull reviving the order of Jesuits, which at first 
great alarm throughout Europe. But the alliance of the order seems 
to have beoii fatal to every cause with which it has been associated. 
Before their subversion by Clement XIV., the Jesuits had been, for 
tlife most part the rival of kings; on their restoration they directed 
their efforts to rendering ecclesiastical and royal authority absolute, or 
rather, despotic. They have signally failed; the papal supremacy 
over tlic continental churches is now less than it was at any former 
period ; the elder brancli of the Bourbons is exiled from France; tSpaiu 
ami Portugal have exchanged despotic for constitutional governments; 
t«nd the (lelusive tranfjuillity of Italy is only maintained )>/ Austrian 
bayonets. The order itself has greatly declined in popularity of late 
yetirs; other confraternities have iiri.seii with which tlic Jesuits have 
been unable to compete, and from their own publications it seems not 
unlikely that the period of their second and final extinction is not far 
distant. 



Skction XI .—Jlhtorij of the Inquisition. 

In the preceding sections of this Avork we have noticed the first esta¬ 
blishment of the Inquisition, after the compiest of the Albigeuses, and 
shown Its connexion with the political system of popery; but in one 
part of Europe the Inquisition rose to sucli a a formidable height of 
power, thill it jna\ be almost rogiirded as an inde])endent institution, 
an ally ivuiior tli.in a servant of the papacy. It seems, therefore, 
necessary to make the liistory of the Spanish Inquisition the subj* ct of a 
separate section, because in its origin, constitution, and management, it 
W’as peculiar to the peninsula. 

It was not until the union of Ferdinand and Isabella had laid the 
foundation of the greiitness of Spjiin, that the clergy of that country 
prepared to extend the ancient Impiisition, and establish on its basis 
an institution which sliould effectually exclude heresy from the 
peninsula. Isabella, Avhose comprehensive policy Avas fraught Avith the 
greatest benefits, not only to her oavu country but to civilized Europe, 
long resisted a proposition Avhicli she foresaAv Avoiild not only be 
injurious in itself, but ruinous in its consequences; unfortunately she 
yielded to the inferior intellect of lier husband, and Avas induced to 
give her sanction to an institution Avhich soon proved one of the 
greatest scourges ever inflicted on a civilized country. It must, Iioav- 
ever, be remarked, that the germs of an Inquisitorial system had been 
introduced into Spain so early as tlio days of the Visigoths; the Arlans 
persecuted the Catholics, and the latter Avhen they acquired the 
ascendancy more than retaliated, Avhilc the Jcavs Avere the common 
victims of both parties. We have already mentioned that this system 
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j^ 5 ,^ 4 tbn had induced the Jews to support the^ i^racens when 
Spain, a circumstance which greatly facilitated the coii- 
of that country by the Mohammedans. Numbers of the Albi- 
j^enses after their expulsion from the south of France found shelter 
in the territories of the king of Arragon, wherc they were objects of 
suspicion to the ecclesiastical authorities, though there is no evidence 
that they made any attempt to propagate their opinions. It was 
studiously impressed on the mind of Ferdinand, that the descendants 
of these heretics had entered into a secret conspiracy with the forced 
converts from Judaism, and Avith the Moriscoes, to subvert orthodox 
Christianity. He Avas told tliat the altar and the throne were equally 
endangered by this coalition of anti-C’hristian parties, and that the 
evil ^ys^n spread too far to be checked by the limited powers of the 
ancient liiuuisition. 

_ ji 

This ancient Inquisition, as it is termed, bore tlie same odious 
peculiarities in its leading features as the modern; the same ira- 
penetftble secrecy in its proceedings, the same insidious modes of 
accusation, a similar use of tortiire, and similar penalties for the 
offender. A sort of Manual drawn up by Eymerich, an Arragonese 
Inquisitor of the fourteenth centurj”, for the instruction of the judges 
of the hoi}’ oflBcc, prescribes all those nnibiguoiis forms of interrogation, 
by AA’hich the unwary, and perhaps innocent victim might be circum¬ 
vented. The principles on Avhich the ancient Inquisition Avas esta¬ 
blished, are no less rejmgnant to justice than those Avhich regulated 
the modern; although the former, it is true, aa^s much less extensive 
in its operation. The arm of persecution, however, fell Avith sufficient 
heaviness, especially during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
on the unfortunate Albigonses, aaIio, from the proximity and political 
relati^'n.-, of Arragon and Provence, bad become numerous in the 
former kingdom. The persecution appears, boAvever, to have been 
chiefly confined to this unfortunate sect, and there is no evidence that 
the holy office, notAvitbstanding paj>al briefs to that effect, was fully 
organized in Castile, before the reign of Isabella. It cannot at any 
rate be charged to any lukeAvarmness in its sovereigns; since they, 
from th{‘ time of 8t. Ferdinand, Avho heaped tlie fagots on the blazing 
pile with his oaa'h hands, down to that of John 11,, Isabella’s father, Avbo 
hunted the unhappy heretics of Biscay like so many Avild he^ists among 
the mountains, had ever evinced a lively zeal for the orthodox faith. 

By the middle of the fifteenth eeutury, the Albigensian heresy had 
become nearly extirjiated by the Inquisition of Arragon, so that this 
infernal engine might have been suffered to sleep undisturbed from 
want of sufficient fuel to keep it in motion, Avhen new and ample 
materials were discovered in (he unfortunate race of Israel, on whom 
the sins of their fathers have been so unsparingly visited by CA-ery nation 
ill Christendom among Avhora they have sojourned, almost to the present 
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centujy. As this remarkable people, who seem to have preserv^ thiSsIt 
character of ouhroken unity amid the thousand fragments into whh^ 
they have been scattered, attained perhaps to greater consideratioli Itt 
Spain than in any other part of Europe, and as the eiforts of the Inquisi¬ 
tion were directed principally against them during the present reign, it 
may be well to take a brief review of their preceding history in the 
Peninsula. Under the Visigothic empire the Jews multiplied exceed¬ 
ingly in the country, and were permitted to acquire considerable power 
and wealth. But no sooner had their Arian masters embraced the 
orthodox faith, than they hogan to testify their zeal by pouring on the 


Jews the most pitiless storm of persecution. One of their laws alone 
condemned the whole race to slavery; and Montesquieu remarks, 
without much exaggemtion, that to the Gothic code may be traced 
all the maxims of the modeni Inquisition, the monks of the fifteenth 
century only copying, in reference to the Israelites, the bishops of the 
seventh. After the Saracenic invasion, which the Jew's, perhaps with 
reason, are accused of having facilitated, they resided in the co^uered 
cities, and >vcrc permitted to mingle with the Arabs on nearly equal 


terms. 


Their common Oriental origin produced a similarity of tastes, to an 
extent, not unfavourable to such a coalition. At any rate, the early 
Spanish Arabs were characterized by a spirit of toleration tO'w%ords 
both Jews and Christians, “ tlie people of the book,” as they "were called, 
which has scarcely been found among later Moslems. The Jews, 
accordingly, und* r these fiivourable auspices not only accumulated 
wealth w'ith their usual diligence, but gradually rose to the highest civil 
dignities, and made great advances in various departments of letters. 
The schools of Cordova, Toledo, Barcelona, and Grenada, were crowded 


with numerous disciples, who emulated the Arabians in keeping alive 
the flame of learning during the deep darkness of the middle ages. 

,, Whatever may be thought of their success in speculative philoso- 
I'iihy, they cannot reasonably be denied to have contributed largely to 
practical and experimental science. They w'ere diligent travellers in 
all parts of the known w'orld, compiling itineraries, w'hich have proved 
of extensive use in later times, and bringing home hordes of foreign 
specimens and tiriental drugs, that furnished important contributions 
to the domestic pharmacopoeias. In the practice of medicine, indeed, 
they became so expert as in a manner to monopolize that profession; 
they made great proficiency in mathematics, and particularly in astro¬ 
nomy, while in the cultivation of elegant letters, they revived the 
ancient glories of the Hebrew muse. 

This was indeed the golden age of modern Jewish literature, 
which under the Spanish Khaliphs experienced a protection so benign, 
although occasionally chequered by the caprices of despotism, that 
it was enabled to attain higher beauty and a more perfect develope* 
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“ * ' « tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, than it 
in any other part of Christendom. The ancient Castilians 
same period, very different from their Gothic ancestors, seem to 
^h^Te conceded to the Israelites somewhat of the feelings of respect 
which were extorted from them by the superior civilization of the 
Spanish Arabs. We find eminent Jews residing in the courts of 
the Christian princes, directing their studies, attending them a» 
physicians, or more frequently administering their finances. For this 
last vocation they seem to have had a natural aptitude; and indeed the 
correspondence which they maintained with the difierent countries of 
Europe by means of their own countrymen, wdio acted as the brokers 
of almost every people among whom they w^ere scattered during the 
middle ages, afforded them peculiar facilities both in commerce and 
politics. We meet with Jowisii scholars and statesmen {ittached to 
the courts of Alphonso XI., Peter the Cruel, Henry II., and othei* 
princes. Their astronomical science recommended them in a special 
manner to Alphonso the Wise, wdio employed them in the construction 
©f his celebrated tables; James I. of Arragon condescended to receive 
instruction from them in etlucs, and in the fifteenth century we notice 
John IL of Castile, employing a Jetvish secretary in the composition 
of a “national CJancionero. 

But all this royal patronage proved incompetent to protect the 
Jews, when their flourishing fortunes had risen to a sufficient height 
to excite popular envy, augmented ns it was by their profuse ostenta¬ 
tion of equipage and apparel, for which this singular people, notwith¬ 
standing their avarice, have usually shown a predilection. Stories 
w'ere circulated of their contemjit of the Catholic w'orship, their dese¬ 
cration of its most holy symbols, and of their crucifixion, or other 
sacrifice of Cliristian children, at the celebration of their own passover. 
With these foolish calumnies, the more probable charge of usury 
and exw*rlion was industriously preferred against them, till at length, 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, the faTiatical populace, 
stimulated in many instances by tlie no less fanatical clergy, and 
perhaps encouraged by the numerous class of debtors to the Jews, 
who found this a convenient mode of settling their accounts, made a 
fresh assault on this unfortunate people in Castile and Arragon, break¬ 
ing into their houses, violating their most private sanctuaries, scatter¬ 
ing their costly collections and furniture, and consigning the w'retched 
proprietors to indiscriminate massacre, without regard to age or sex. 
in this crisis, only remedy left to the Jews was a real or feigned 
conversion to Christianity, St. Vincent I’errier, a Dominican of 
Valencia, performed such a quantity of miracles in furtherance of this 
purpose, as might have excited the envy of any saint in the calendar; 
and these, aided by his eloquence, arc said to have changed the hearts 
of no less than 35.,000 of the race of Israel, which, doubtless, must he 
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reckoned the greatest miracle of all. The legislative enactments ol 
this l>eriod, and still move under John II., during the first half of tfch^ 
fifteenth century, were uncommonly severe upon the Jews; while^they 
were prohibited from mingling with the Christians, and from exercising 
the professions for which they wei-e best qualified, their residence was 
restricted within certain prescribed limits of the cities which they 
inhabited; and they were not only debarred from their usual luxury 
of ornament in dress, hut were held up in public scorn, as it were, by 
some peculiar badge or emblem embroidered on their garments. Such 
was the condition of the Spanish Jews at the accession of Ferdinand and 
Isjkbella. The new Christians, or converts, as those who had renounced 
the faith of their fathers were denominated, were occasionally pre¬ 
ferred to high ecclesiastical dignities, wliich they illustrated by their 
integrity and learning. They were intrusted with municipal offices in 
the various cities of Castile, and. as their wealth furnished an obvious 
resource for repairing, by way of marriage, the decayed fortunes of 
the nobility, there was scarcely a family of rank in the land' whose 
blood Imd not been contaminated .at some period or other by mixture 
with the mala xaugre^ as it came afterwards to he termed, of the house 
of Judah; an ignominious stain, which no time has been sufficient 
wholly to purge away. Notwithstanding the show of pros^rpirity 
enjoyed by the converted Jews, their sitnatiou was far from seoure. 
Their prosedytism had been too sudden to l)e generally sincere; and, 
as the task of dissimulation was too irksome to bo permanently endured, 
they gradually became less circumspect, and exhibited the scandalous 
spectacle ol apostates returning to wallow in the ancient mire of 
Judaism. The clergy, especially the Dominicans, who seem to have 
inherited tlic quick scent for heresy wliicli distinguished their frantic 
founder, wore not slow in sounding the alarm; and tlie superstitious 
populace, easily roused to acts of violence in tlic name of religion, began 
to exhibit the most tumultuous movements, and actually massacred the 
constable of Castile in an attempt to su})press them at Jaen, the year 
preceding the accession of Isabella. After this period, the complaints 
against the Jewish heresy l)ecame still more clamorous, and the throne 
was repeatedly beset with petitions to devise some effectual means for 
its extirpation. A chapter of the chronicle of the curate of Los Palacios, 
who lived at this time in Andalusia, where the Jews seem to have 
most abounded, throws considerable light on the real, as well hs pre¬ 
tended motives of the 8uhse<iucnt persecution. “This accursed I'ace," 
he says, speaking of the Israelites, “ w'ere either uujfilling to bring 
their children to be baptized, or if they did, they washed away the 
stain on returning home. They dressed their stews, and other dishes, 
with oil instead of lard; abstained from pork; kept the passoverfj ate 
meat in Lent; and sent oil to replenish the lamps of their synagogues, 
with many other abominable ceremonies of their religion. They 
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ao respect for monastic life, and frequently profaned the 
of religious houses by the violation or seduction of their 
They were an exceedingly politic and ambitious people, 
ssing the most lucrative municipal offices, and preferred to gain 
fheir livelihood hy traffic, in which they made exorbitant gains, rather 
than by manual labour or mechanical arts. They considered them¬ 
selves in the hands of the Egyptians, whom it was a merit to deceive 
and pilfer. By their wdeked contrivances they amassed great wealth, 
and thus were often able to ally themselves by marriage with noble 
Christian families." It is easy to discern in this medley of credulity 
and superstition, the secret envy onterUiined by tbc Castilians, of the 
superior pkill and industry of their Hebrew brethren, and of the 
superior riohcs which these qualities secured to them, and it is impos¬ 
sible not to sus})ect that the zeal of the most orthodox was consider¬ 
ably sharpened by worldly motives. 

Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abominations now 
became general. Among those most active in raising it, were Alphonso 
de Ojeda, a Dominican prior of the monastery of St. Paul in Seville, 
and Diego de Merlo, assistant of that city, who should not he defrauded 
of the meed of glory to which they arc justly entitled, by their exer¬ 
tions for the establishment of the modern Inquisition, These persons, 
after urging on the sovereigns the alarming extent to which the Jewish 
leprosy prevailed in Andalusia, loudly called for the introduction of the 
holy office as the only effectual means of curing it. In this they were 
vigorously supported by Nicolo Franco, the papal ntincio then residing 
at the court of Castile. Ferdinand listened with complacency to a 
scheme wffiich promised an amj>Ie source of revenue in the confisca¬ 
tions it involved. But it was not easy to vanquish Isabella’s aversion 
to measures so repugnant to the natural benevolence and magnanimity 
of her character. Iler scruples, indeed, w'ere rather founded on sen¬ 
timent than reason: the exercise of which w'as little countenanced in 
matters of faith in that clay, Avhen the dangerous maxim, that the end 
justifies the means, was universally received, and learned theologians 
seriously disputed whether it w'cre permitted to make peace with the 
infidel, and even ivhethcr promises made to them w'ere obligatory on 
Christians. The policy of the Roman church at that time was not 
only shown in its perversion of some of the most obvious principles 
of morality, but in tlie discouragement of all free inquiry in its dis¬ 
ciples, whom it instructed to re})ly implicitly in matters of conscience 
on their i^f»iriiual advisers. The artful institution of the tribunal of 
confession, established with this view', brought, as it were, the whole 
Christian world at the feet of the clergy, who, far from being always 
iniraated by the meek spirit of the Cospel, almost justified the reproach 
[>f Voltaire, that confessors have been the source of most of the violent 
mca-sures pursued by princes of the Catholic faith. Isabella’s serious 
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temper, as well as her early education, naturally disposed her to reJI-* 
gious influences. Notwithstanding the independence exhibited by her 
in all secular affairs, in her own spiritual concerns she uniformly 
testified the deepest humility, and deferred too implicitly, to what she 
deemed the superior sagacity or sanctity of her ghostly counsellors. 
An instance of this humility may be worth recording. When Fray 
Fernando de Talavera, afterwards archbishop of Grenada, who had 
been appointed confessor to the queen, attended her for the first time 
in that capacity, he continued seated after she had knelt down to make 
her confession, which drew from her the remark, “ That it was usual 
for lioth parties to kneel." “No!” replied the priest, “this is God's 
tribunal; I act here as his minister, and it is fitting that I should keep 
my seat Avhile your highness kneels before me.” Isabella, far from 
taking umbrage at the ecclesiastic’s arrogant demeanour, complied 
with humility, and was afterwards heard to say, “ This is the con¬ 
fessor that I wanted." Well had it been for the land, if the queen's 
conscience had always been intrusted to the keeping of persons of such 
exemplary piety as Talavera. Unfortunately, in her early days, during 
the lifetime of her brother Henry, that charge w^as committed to a 
Dominican monk, Thomas de Torqueraada, a native of Old Castile, 
subsequently raised to tlie rank of prior of Santa Cruz in Ligovia, 
and condemned to infamous immortality hy the signal part which he 
performed in the tragedy of tlie Inquisition. This man, who con¬ 
cealed more pride under his monastic weeds than might have furnished 
forth a Convent of his order, was one of that class with whom zeal 
passes for rtiigion, and who testify their zeal hy a fiery persecution of 
those whose creed differs from their own; who compensate for their 
abstinence from sensual indulgence hy giving scope to those deadlier 
vices of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intohirance, which are no less 
opposed to virtue, and are far more extensively mischievous to society. 
This ]K*rsouago had earnestly laboured to infuse into Isabella’s young 
mind, to wliich his situation as her confessor gave him such ready 
access, the same spirit of fanaticism that glowed in his own. Fortu¬ 
nately this was greatly counteracted hy her sound understanding, and 
natural kindness of heart. Torquomada urged her, or indeed, as is 
stated by some, extorted a promise, that “ should sho^-ever come to 
the throne, she would devote herself to the extirpation of heresy, for 
the glory of God, and the exaltation of the Catholic faith.” The 
time was now arrived when this fatal promise was to be discharged. 

It is due to Isabella's fame to state thus much in palliation of the 
unfortunate error into which she was led her misguided zeal: an error 
so grave, that like a vein in some noble piece of statuary, it gives a 
sinister expression to her otherwise unblemished character. It was 
not until the queen had endured the repeated importunities of the 
clergy, particularly of those reverend persons in whom she most 
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i^«on l>y the arguments of Ferdinand, that she con- 
Solicit from the pope' a hull for the introduction of the Holy 
^'I^Mli'iinto Castile. Sixtus the Fourth, who at that time filled the 
chair, easily discerning the sources of wealth and influence 
^^“'W'hich this measure opened to the court of Rome, readily complied 
with the petition of the soYercigns, and expedited a bull, bearing date 
November 1st, 147^, authorizing them to appoint two or three eccle¬ 
siastics inquisitors for the detection and suppi’ession of heresy through¬ 
out their dominions. 


The queen, however, still arorse to violent measures, suspended 
the operation of the ordinance until a more lenient policy had first 
been tried. By her command, accordingly, the archbishop of Seville, 
Cardinal ^lendoza, drew up a catechism exhibiting the ditferent points 
of the Catholic faith, and instructed the clergy throughout his diocese 
to spare no pains in illuminating the benighted Israelites by means of 
friendly exhortation, and a candid exposition of the (rue principles of 
tJhristianity. How far the spirit of these injunctions was complied, 
with, amid the excitement then prevailing, may be reasonably 
doubted. There could be little doubt, however, that a report made 


two years later, Iw a commission of ecclesiastics, with Alfonso do 
Ojeda at its head, respecting the progress of the Reformation, would 
be necessarily unfavourable to the Jew. In con.sequence of this 
report, the papal provi.sions were enforced by the nomimition, on tlie 
17 th of September, 1480, of two Dominican monks as inquisitors, 
with two other ecclesiastics, the one as assessor, and the other as 


procurator fi.scal, w'itli instruction.s to ]u*oceed at once to Sovilh', and 
enter on the dati<‘.s of their ofliee. Orders were also issued to the 


authorities of the city to .support the inquisitors by all the aid in their 
power, But the new institution, which has since hocome the misei'able 
boast of the Castilians, proved so distasteful to them in its origin, 
Fiat they refused any co-operation Avith its ministers, and, indeed. 


opposed such delays and embarrassments, that during the first years it 
can scarcely he said to have obtained a footing in .any other places in 
And.alusiii than those belonging to the crown. 

On the 2.id of January, 1481, the court commenced operations by 
the publication of an edict, followed by several others, requiring all 
persons to aid in ajqnxhending and .accusing .all such as they might 
know or suspect to he guilty of heresy, and holding out the illusory 
promise of absolution to such as should confess their errors within a 
limited period. As every mode of .accusation, even anonymous, w.as 
invited, the number of victims multiplied so fast that the tribunal 
found it convenient to remove its siftings from the convent of Saint 
P.aul, Avithin the city, to the spacious fortress of Friaiia, iu the suburbs. 

The presuni])tive proofs by which the charge of Judaism was 
established against the accused are so curious, that a few of them may 
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deserve notice. It was considered good evidence of the fact, if th«; 
prisoner wore better clothes or cleaner linen on the Jewish sahbatfe 
than on the other days of the week; if he had no fire in his house the 
preceding evening; if he sat at table with Jews, or ate the meat of 
certain animals, or drank a certain beverage held much in estimation 
by them; if he washed a corpse in Avarm water, or, when dying, 
turned his face to the Avail; or finally, if he gave Ilcbrew names to 
his children; a provision most Avhimsically cruel, since, by a laAV of 
Henry 11., he was prevented under severe penalties from giving them 
Ohristian names. He must have found it difficult to extricate himself 
from the horns of the dilemma. Such are a fcAV of the circumstances, 
some of them purely accidental in tlicir nature, others, the result of 
early habit, wluch might Avell have continued after a sincere conversion 
to Christianity, and all of them trivial, on Avhicli capital accusations 
Avere to bo alleged, and ev(m satisfactorily established. 

The inquisitors, adopting the Avily and tortuous policy of the 
ancient tribunal, proceed(!d Avith a dispatch Avhicli shoAvs that they 
could have paid little deference even to this affectation of legal forms. 
On the 8th of January, six convicts suffered at the stake. Bevcntceii 
more were executed in iMarch, and by the 4th of NoAemher, in the 
same year, no loss tlian two hundred and ninety-eight individuals had 
been sacrificed in the attios da fc of Seville. Besides these, the 
mouldering remains of many Avbo had been tried and convicted after 
their death, ay ere torn up from their graves with Iijena-like ferocity, 
which has disgraced no other court, Christian or Pagan, jind condemned 
to the common I'lmeral pile. This Avas prepared on a spacious stone 
scaffold, erected in the suburbs of the city, Avith the statues of four 
prophets attached to tlio corners, to which the unhappy sufferers Avere 
bound for the sacrifice, .and Avhich the Avorthy curate of Los Palacios 
celebrates Avith much complacency as the spot Avherc heretics were 
burned, and ought to burn as long as any can be, found.” 

Many of the convicts Avere persons estimable for learning and 
probity; and among these, three clergymen are named, together VA'ith 
other individuals filling judicial or high muuicipal stations. The SAvord 
of justice Avas observed, in ])articular, to strike at the wealthy, the 
least pardonable offenders in times of proscription. 

The plague Avhich desolated Seville this year, SAveeping off* fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, as if in token of the Avrath of Heaven at these 
enormities, did not palsy for a moment the arm of the Inquisition, 
which, adjourning to Aracena, continued as indefatigable as before. 
A similar persecution Avent forAvard in other parts of the province of 
Andalusia, so that within the same year, 1481, the number of th6 
sufferers Avas computed at two thousand burnt alive, a still greater 
number in effigy, and seventeen thousand reconciled: a term Avhich 
must not be understood by the reader to signify anything like a pardon 
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but only the commutation of a capital sentence for inferior 
as fines, civil incapacity, very generally total confiscation of 
ploperty, and, not unfrequently, imprisonment for life. 

The Jews were astonished at the bolt which had fallen so unex 


pectedly upon them. Some succeeded in making their escape to 
Granada, others to France, Germany, or Italy, where they appealed 
from the decisions of the Holy Office to the sovereign pontiff. Sixtus 
the Fourth appears for a moment to have been touched with something 
like compunction; for ho rebuked the intemperate zeal of the inqui¬ 
sitors, and even menaced them with deprivation. But these feelings, 
it would seem, wore hut transient; for in 1483, we find (he same 


pontiff q’!i‘Miig the sciuph's of Isabella respecting the appropriation 
of the contiscated property, and encouraging both sovereigns to pro¬ 
ceed in the great work of purification hy an audacious reference to the 
example of Jesus Christ, who says he consolidated his kingdom on 


earth by the destruction of idolatry; and he concludes with imputing 
their successes in the Moorish war, upon which they had then entered, 
to their zeal for the faith, and promising tlicm the like in future. In 
the course of the same year, he expedited two briefs appointing Thomas 
de Torqueniiida inquisitor-general of C'astile and Arragon, and clothing 
him with full powers to frame a now constitution for the Holy Office 
(August 2nd, and October, 1483). This was the origin of that terrible 
tribunal, the .Spanish, or modern Inquisition, familiar to most readers, 
whether of history or romance, which for throe centuries has extended 
its iron sway over the dominions of Spain and I’ortugal. 

Torquemada was apj>ointcd inquisitor-general of Spain, and he 
prepared a code of laws for the logulation of the tribunal, which 
has no parallel in the annals of barbarity; every encouragement 
was afforded to spies and informers, the use of secret torture was 
strictly enjoined, the accused were deprived of every chance of refuting 
the charges brought against them, and any act of humanity from the 
gaoler to a prisoner was declared a crime of the highest magnitude. 
Tiie popes did not discourage a system which proved the source of 
immense pre fits from the numbers who sought bulls of absolution and 
protection at Home; but the Spanish inquisitors, indignant at the 
escape of their victims, severely reprobated the facility with which 
these bulls were accorded by the successors of St, Peter. 

Deza, who was chosen to succeed Torquemada as chief inquisitor, 
extended ihe persecution from the suspected Jews to the descendants 
of the IVIoors, who had continued in Granada after the great bulk of 
the nation had been expelled by Ferdinand, During his administra¬ 
tion of eight years, we find in the records of Seville, that two thou¬ 
sand five hundred and ninety-two persons were burned alive, eight 
hundred and ninety-six who escaped were burned in effigy, and thirty- 
four thousand nine hundred and fifty-two condemned to different 


penances. 
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The celebrated Cardinal Ximenes was the successor of he 

endeavoured, in some degree, to mitigate the severity of the Inqid^ 
tion, but he was unable to restrain the ferocious bigotry of his asso¬ 
ciates, and during the eleven years of his administration, more than 
fifty thousand persons were condemned to various punishments, of 
whom three tliousand five hundrc'd and sixty-four were burned alive. 

Fresh activity was infused into the inquisitors by the preaching of 
the Reformation: Don Alphonso Manriquoz, the fifth inquisitor-general, 
issued an edict prohibiting the introduction of the works of Luther 
into tSpaiii, under very severe penalties. All books of heresy and 
sorcery were ordered to be burned ; and such was the ignorance of the 
fanatics who presided over the execution of this edict, that they caused 
several Hebrew Bibles to be l)urued at Salamanca, as books which 
inculcated (he tenets of Judaism ! The Avritings of Erasmus very 
narrowly escaped from this prohibition ; some of them, however, were 
wholly forbidden, and it >vas recommended that the rest should be 
read with great caution. 

The rigid examination to which the accused ^Ycre subjected, when 
the progress of the reformed doctrines began to alarm the papal 
zealots, may be estimated by the process-verbal of the torture of Salas, 
who bad been accused of blasphemy. Saltis denied the charge, and 
the inquisitor Moriz sentenced liim to the torture. The following 
extract is taken from the otBcial account of his examination: 

“At Valladolid, on the lltli of June, 1527, the licentiate Moriz, 
inquisitor, caused the licentiate Salas to appear before him, and the 
sentence was read aud notified to him. After the reading, the said 
licentiate Salas declared that he had nof said that of which he was 
accused; and the said .licentiate Moriz immediately caused him to be 
led to the chamber of torture, where, being stripped to his shirt, he 
was placed upon the rack, to whicli the executioner, Pedro Porras, 
fastened him by the arms and legs with cords of hemp, of which he 
made eleven turns round each limb ; Salas, during the time that jj|ie 
said Pedro w^as thus binding him, was w^arued to speak the truth, but 
persevered in the former reply. The said Salas being still tied as 
before mentioned, a fine wet cloth was put over bis face, and about a 
pint of water was poured into his mouth and nostrils, from an earthen 
vessel with a hole at the bottom, containing about two quarts j never¬ 
theless, he still persisted in denying the accusation. Then Pedro 
tightened the cords ou the right leg, and poured a second measure of 
water on the face; the cords were tightened a second time on the 
aame leg, but Salas still persevered in his denial. Then the said 
licentiate Moriz, having declared that the torture was begun, but 
NOT FINISHED, Commanded that it should cease.” 

That the reader may fully understand this beginning of torture, it 
is necessary to know the instrument, or rack, called by the Spaniards 
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which was usetl on this occasion. It is formed like a groOTC, 
l»irge enougli to hold the body of a man, without a bottom, but it is 
scrossed by a ’stick, over which the body falls in such a manner that 
the feet are much higher than the head; and the mere weight of the 
wretched sufferer produces such a pressure on the cords, even before 
they are tightened by mechanical means, that they often cut into the 
bone. In such a state respiration is very difficult, but it was rendered 
nearly impossible by the exquisite cruelty of the w'et cloth, and the 
dripping of water into the mouth and nostrils. Finally, we may 
mention that Salas, in the end, was partially acquitted, and set at 
large, on the condition of performing public penance and paying a 
moderate h ie. 

Nolnithatandnig those severities, Lutheranism w’us secretly propa¬ 
gated ill Spain; and it 'vvas even asserted that the emperor, Charles V., 
hatl swerved from orthodoxy after his abdication. Philip II., the 
most gloomy bigot tliat ever disgraced a throne, consulted the grand 
inquisitor Valdes, and on the application of both, a bull w^as obtained 
from Rome, consigning to destruction not only dogmatizing Lutherans, 
obstinate in error, but even those who had returned to the Church, if 
they had exhibited equivocal signs of repentance. Immonse numbers 
were arrested, and an drt/h celebrated at Valladolid, in which 
the more obstinate were burned, and the remainder admitted to recon¬ 
ciliation, on performing penance. This horrible scene was displayed 
in the grand square of V^alladolid, May 21 st, 15.59, in the presence of 
the prince Don i Virlos, the princess Juana, and tlie principal grandees 
of Spain. In the same year, also, an aufo da fe was celebrated at 
Seville, in which twenty-one Lutherans were burned, some of whom 
W’ere ladies of the highest rank. • 

In the following year an anlo da in which fourteen persons 
were burned, was also celebrated in Seville. Among the victims was 
an Englihhmaii named Nicholas Burton, who had come to Spain as 
captain of a merchant vessel; the inquisitors confiscated the ship and 
cargo, and there is some reason to suspect that the sentence of con¬ 
demnation was in some degree dictated by avarice. During the fol¬ 
lowing ten years at least one auto da fe was annually celebrated in 
Spain; and there is no doubt that many of the victims were innocent 
Piersons, denounced merely from spite and malice. 

During the Austrian dynasty in Spain, aulo da fes were of frequent 
occurrence, but the Inquisition seems to have fallen in public estiraa*^ 
tidn, having become an engine of state policy. When the Bourbon 
family acquired the throne in the person of Philip V., that monarch's 
acoession was celebrated by an auto da fe^ which he refused to witness. 
Utit tcpugnaiioe to the system was soon overcome; and during his 
df forty-six years, no less than seven hundred and eighty-iwo of 
atrocious spectacles were exliibhed in Spain, in which fourteen 
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thousand and sixty-six individuals underwent various d(‘gr©es of 
punishment. 

In the reign of Ferdinand VI. (from 1746 to J7d9) there was no 
general auto da fc, hut ten persons were burned wlio had udapsod into 
Judaism. During the reigns of Charles Ill, and IV., only ten persons 
were condemned, four of whom were burned, and fifty-six individuals 
subjected to penances. About this time freemasonry began to attract 
the notice of the inquisitors, and they denounced severe penalties 
against all meinhcrsof secret societies; but though many were accused, 
th(‘ tribunals readily permitted the suspected to renounce the charge 
privately, or to compromise the accusation. 

The Inquisition was abolished in 1813 by the Spanish Cortes, and 
restored in the following year liy Feidinaiul Vll., but no anfo da fe 
was celebrated during its renCAved existence. It is now formally 
abolished; but Don Carlos, Avho claims the crown of Spain, is pledged 
to the restoration of (his formidable tribunal, and it is on this account 
tliat he is so zealously supported by the monks and triars. The last 
victim of the Inquisition was a nun, Avho was burned on the charge 
of liaving made a compact uith the devil. IShc suifered on the 7th 
of November, J781. 

J.lorente, from whose Jliston/ of the Spanish Inquisition^ compiled 
out of its own records, wo have deriAcd most of the details we have 
recorded, gives the following table of the number of victims who 
Mere puniblied bv the Holy Office, during the period of its power 
from M81 to .'781:—- 


Buruecl alive . . .. . . 31,912 

lJurnod in efligy . . .... ITjO’-IO 

Condemned to severe iienances. 291,460 

Total number of victims . 341,021 


Although the Inquisition Avas introduced into the 8panish colonies 
of South America by the laAvs of Philip IL, the Holy Office vv'as 
never so formidable there as in the mother-country. I’liough some ot 
the ecclesiastics who accompanied the first adventurers stimulated 
them to slaughter the helpless natives as idolaters and enemies oi 
God, the succeeding missionaries taught more humane doctrines, and 
zealously laboured to propagate the knowledge of (Jhristianity by the 
simple arts of persuasion. Valvcrde, indeed, stimulated Piaarro to 
murder the innocent Peruvians, because the Inca Atahualpa threw 
down the Breviary, in utter ignorance of its meaning or contents; but 
this was a sudden burst of fanaticism, or rather of avarice, fbr the 
historians declare that long before Valverde gave the signal, the Cupi> 
dity of the Spaniards Avas stimulated by the sight of the rich dresses 
of the Peruvians, and that they could with difficulty be restrained 
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an assault, until some pretext for perfidy could be 
%vt^d by the artful priest. From the time of the conquest of Peru, 
ecclesiastics, both secular and regular, became the protectors of 
the Indians, and were their only protection a^inst the hardships and 
exactions to which they were exposed by the colonists. 

Though the Inquisition has been formally abolished, its spirit is 
still preserved in countries where Romanism maintains extensive 
sway. The priests exercise the discretionary power of naming from 
the altar any person suspected of failing in reverence or attachment 
to the faith; and the person thus pointed out as a mark for popular 
odium is sure to endure manifold persecutions, and his life is not 
unfrequeuti)' endangered. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

Section I .—State of the Continental Kingdoms after the Peace 

if West}>halla. 

Though the treaty of Westphalia restored tranquillity to northern 
Europe and Germany, France and Spain continued the war in which 
they had originally but a secondary share, with all the obstinacy of 
principals. At the same time, France was distracted by civil broils 
less fatal Hian those of England, l)ut scarcely less sanguinary. The 
prime mover in these disturbances was the coadjutor-archbishop of 
Paris, afterwards knorni as the Cardinal dc Retz; he wished to gain 
the post of prime minister from Cardinal Mazarine, und he induced 
several princes of the blood, wnlh a large portion of the nobility, to 
espouse his quarrel. The parliaments of France resembled those of 
England only in name; they were colleges of justice, not legislative 
assemblies, and the members purchased their seats. This was the 
body with whick Retz commenced his operations; instigated by the 
ambitious prelate, the parliament of Paris thwarted all the measures 
of the queen-regent and her minister, until Anno of Austria, irritated 
by such factious opposition, ordered the president and one of the most 
violent councillors to be arrested. Her orders were scarcely executed 
when the populace arose, barricadoed the stroefei, threatened the 
cardinal and the regent, and procured the release of the prisoners. 
Alarmed by the repetition of similar outrages, the queen, attended by 
her children and her minister, retired from Paris to Germaina, 
where tfadbr distress was so great that they were obliged to pawn the 
crown jewels to procure the common necessaries of life. These 
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intrigues led to a desultory civil war, which began to assume a serious 
aspect after the arrest of the ambitious duke of Oonde, who had 
repeatedly insulted the queen and the cardinal; the factious took up 
arms in all the provinces, and the duke of Orleans, uncle to the young 
king, placed himself at the head of the malcontents (a.d. 1650). 
Mazarine was unable to resist the confederacy; he liberated Conde 
and his associates, in the vain hope of conciliating their favour, but 
was obliged to fly to Cologne, where he continued to govern the queen- 
regent us if he had never quitted Paris. By his intrigues, which were 
now seconded by de Retz, the duke of Bouillon, and his brother, 
Turonne, were detached from the confederates, and by their aid 
Mazarine was enabled to enter the kijigdom at the head of an army, 
and resume his former authority. Conde, proclaimed a traitor by the 
parliament of Paris, threw himself upon the protection of Spain, and 
obtained from that power a body of troops, •with which he pursued the 
court from province to province, and finally entered Paris. Turenne, 
vvlio commanded the royal forces, brought the young king within sight 
of his capital; and Lonis witnessed a tierce conflict in the suburb of 
St. Antoine, which terminated in the defeat of bis army. 

Encouraged by this success, the parliament of Paris proclaimed the 
duke of Orleans “ lieutenant-general of the kingdom,” and the prince 
of Conde, “ commaiider-in-chief of the armies of France.” But the 
danger with wliieli these appointments threatened the monarchy, was 
averted equally by the riishness of Conde and the prudence of the 
king. Conde iustignted a tumult, in which several citizens lost their 
lives; Louis concihuted his subjects by sending the Ciirdinal into tem¬ 
porary exile, and was received into his capital with the loudest accia- 
mations. No sooner was the royal authority rc-estahlished, than 
Mazarine was recalled and invested with more than his former power. 

During these commotions, the Spaniards had recovered many of the 
places which they had previously lost to the French, and Louis de 
Haro, who governed Spain and Philip IV. as absolutely as Mazarine 
did France and its youthful sovereign, hoped by means of Conde’s 
great military talents to bring the war to a triumphant issue. But the 
French found a general in Marshal Turenne, who was more than a 
rival for Conde; he compelled the Spaniards to raise the siege of 
Arras, and seized all their baggage, artillery, and ammunition (a.d. 
1656). He was himself soon after compelled to raise the siege of 
Valenciennes, but he made a masterly retreat as honourable as a vic¬ 
tory, and even took the town of Capclle in the presence of his enemies. 
Still the fortune of the war w'as doubtful, when Mazarine, by flattering 
the passions of the usurper Cromwell, engaged England to take a share 
in the contest. Dunkirk, the strongest town in Flanders, first engaged 
the attention of the allies; the English blockaded it by sea; Turenne, 
with an auxiliary British force united to the French arm^, besieged it 
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^ ' Peace was now necessary to Spain, and it was also essential to the 
' fihCcess of Mazarine’s favourite policy; the procuring for the House 
4 ^ Bourbon the eventual succession to the Spanish monarchy, by 
limiting King I^ouis to the infanta, Maria Theresa. The preliminaries 
%ere adjusf «?d l^y Mazarine and Louis do Haro, in person, at a confer¬ 
ence in the Pyrenees, and France obtained an extent of territory and 
the prospect of an inheritance, which soon made it formidable to the 
rest of Furbpe, About a year after the conclusion of this treaty, 
Mazarine died (a.d. IGGl); and Louis, who had borne the ministerial 
yoke with secret impatience, took the reins of government into his 

own hands. . , ^ y j a 

^ Germany, exhausted by tedious wars, remained undisturbed after 

Hhe peace of Westphalia until the death oi Ferdinand III. (a.d. 1^7)> 
when the Diet was agitated by tierce debates respecting the choice of 
'a successor. Recent events had shown how dangerous was the ainbi- 
^Oti of the House of Austria to the independence of the mmp|,. states. 
Several of the electors wished to have as their head some monarch 
Whbse hereditary dominions would not be of sufficient importance to 
" liaise Mm above the control of the Diet. But these considerations were 
forced to yield to more pressing circumstances; the presence of the 
Turks in Buda, of the French in Alsace, and of the Swedes in Pome- 
foni% required a powerful sovereign to prevent further encroachments; 

V anfl^opoM, the son of the late emperor, was unanimously chosen. 
His first measure w’as to form an alliance with Poland and Denmark 
against Sweden, a power which, ever since the victorious career of 
Gpsfcavus Adolphus, menaced the independence of the neighbouring 
'‘yiMes. 

We have already mentioned that the renowned Gustavus was sue- 
led by his daughter Christina. She was fondly attached to study, 
A^embled in her court the most distinguished professors of science, 
re, and the fine arts. Her favourite pursuits ivere, however, too 

_^_.‘d and abstruse for practical life; she was pedantic rather tliait 

ityF ' ^ her great learning was never applied to a useful end* 
ti the peace of Westphalia, not from any regard for 
of Barope or her own kingdom, but simply to induce her 
study, with which the cares of stqte interfered. The 
note felt little sympathy in the learned pursuits of their 
hey to many her cousin, (Ilmrks G^ 

“ in her infancy, hut ClhihM:iaft - 
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to give herself a master, and she only nominated this prined^her ^ f 
successor. Tlie states renewed their importunity, and Christina offered 
to resign the crown to her cousin; after some delay, oaecasioned 
reasonable suspicions of her sincerity, she carried her design into 
execution, and abdicated in favour of Charles Gustavus, who ascended 
the throne under the title of Charles X. (a.d. 1655). The remainder 
of Christina’s life was disgraceful to her character. Designing to fix 
her residence at Rome, she renounced Lutheranism, and embraced the 
Catholic faith at Innspruck, not because she deemed it the preferahfo 
religion, but because she thought it convenient to conform to the tenets 
of the people with whom she intended to reside. Her profligate life, 
her want of any valuable infornuition, and her loss of power, soon ren¬ 
dered her contemptible in Italy; she made two journeys into France, 
where she was received with much respect, until her infamous conduct 
excited general abhorrence. In a fit of jealousy, she commanded one 
of her paramours to be assassinated in tlie great gallery of Fontaine¬ 
bleau, and almost in her very presence (a.d. 1C.">7)- This atrocious 
violation of the laws of nature and of nations, perpetrated in the midst 
of a civilized kingdom, and a court that piqued itself on refinement, 
was allowed to pass without judicial inquiry; but it excited such 
universal detestation, that Christina w'as forced to quit France and 
«e^ yefnge in Italy. Tliere the remainder of her life was spent in 
sensual indulgence and literary conversation, if sueli a term can- be 
.applied to tho Imiguage of a capricious woman, admiring many things 
for which she iiad no taste, and talking about others which she did not 
understand. 

While Christina wns thus disgracing her sex and country, Charles 
X. indulged the martial spirit of iiis ])coplc by declaring wair againiffej 
Poland. After the death of Sigismond 111. (a.d. 1632), his son 
Ladislaus was elected to the throne, and proved to be a prince of great 
courage and capacity. He gained several victories over the Russians 
and the Turks; he forced the Swedes to resign the places which 
Gustavus Adolphus had seized in Prussia; but unfortunately he com¬ 
bined with his nobles in oppressing the Cossacks, and thus drove those 
uncivilized tribes to a general revolt. In the midst of this war 
Ladislaus died (a.d. 1048); he ^Yas succeeded by his brother John 
Casimir, who would gladly liave entered into terms with the injured 
Cossacks, hut was forced to continue the war by bis turbulent nobles. 
Alexis, czar of Russia, took advantage of these commotions to capture 
Sraolensko and ravage Lithuania, while Poland itself was invaded by 
Charles X. The progress of the Swedes was rapid, they obtained two 
brilliant victories in the field, captured Cracow, and com^^lled the 
terrified Casimir to seek refuge in Silesia. But the insulting demean¬ 
our of the Swedes, and the cruel massacre perpetrated at the capture 
of Warsaw, confirmed the Poles in the determined spirit of resistance, 
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of wMcli the burghers of Dantzic set them a noble example; while the 
chief powers of the North combined to check the dangerous ambition 
of Sweden. Attacked at once by the czar of Russia, the emperor of 
Germany, and the king of Denmark, Charles, though deserted by his 
ally the elector of Brandenburg, did not lose courage. He led an army 
OTcr the ice to Funen, subdued that and several other Dp,nish islands, 
and laid siege to Copenhagen. The city was saved by an insincere 
peace, which proved to be only a suspension of arms; but Avhen (yharles 
rencAved his exertions, he avus opposed by the repAiblics of Holland and 
England. Negotiations for peace A'l’cre commenced under the auspices 
of these great ijaAal poAvers; but ere they Avere brought to a conclusion, 
Charles dird of an epidemic fcA'^er (a.d. ItKJO). The Swedes, deprived 
of their active atut ambitious monarch. Avere easily brought to resign 
their ))reten£:ions to Poland of the treary of Oliva; and tbp general 
desire of prcATiiting the minority of Charles XI. being disturbed by 
foreign Avars, induced the regency to adjust a pacification Avith Den¬ 
mark and other powers. 


Sectiox If .—llhiory of Enalaw} ondcr the Commomcralth. 

The civil and rc'ligious constitution of England Avas dissolved by the 
execution of Ciiiulos I.; the great ]»ody of the nation was dissatisfied 
with the result of the civil war, but it Avas overawed by an army of 
fifty thousand men, entirely devoted to ilu* serA'ice of Cronnv<'ll; and 
the ComiuonAA'ealtli Parliament, as the inconsiderable remnant of the 
House of Commons AA'as called, found itself in possession of the 
supremo authority. The .state of aifairs in Ireland and tSeotland soon 
engag('d the attention of the ncAv government, and they Avere espe- 
cialiy interested to maintain the dominion that England claimed oA'cr 
the former countiy. The revolt of the Irish, like the rcA’^olt of the 
Americans in later days, Avas regarded as treason against the English 
people, rather than rebellion against their joint sovereign; the partial 
successes of the insurgents Averc vioAved as national Avrongs, and the 
use of the phrase ""otir kingdom of Ireland’' made every Englishman 
imagine that he would be robbed of some portion of bis hereditary 
rights, Avere that island to establish its independence. CromAvell, 
aAvare of the great celebrity Avhich might be gained in a Avar so 
popular as that undertaken for the recovery of Ireland, successfully 
intrigued to liave himself appointed lord-lieutenant and coramander-in 
chief of the army. 

The state of Ireland could not be more favourable to the purposes 
of an invader. W'ben Charles I. entered jnto a treaty with his 
revolted Irish subjects, be disgusted one party without conciliating the 
other; for he gave both reason to suspect his sincerity. He appointed 
the marquis of Onnond lord-lieutcnanr, a nobleman possessed of many 
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higli qualities, but who had imbibed the principles of the unfortunate 
earl of Strafford, and was bigotedly attached to the support of the royal 
authority and the episcopal church. Ormond conciliated Trjchiquin 
and some other Protestant leaders who had refused to acknowledge the 
cessation of arras which Charles had granted to the ijjsurgents, hut he 
protracted the negotiations with the Catholic confederates until their 
aid was useless to the royal cause. Alarmed at length by the progress 
of the Parliamcnf, wdiile the confederates were at tlio same time 
incensed by the iniolerant ordinances of the English Ck)mmons, he 
concluded a treaty with the Catholic deputies at Kilkenny (a.d. l<)4(i), 
on the basis of a general pardon and full toleration. The native Irish 
were dissatisfied with this pacification, which did not restore to them 
lands of Avhich they deemed themselves unjustly depiived; the bigoted 
Catholics souglit the supremacy, not the toleration of tlieir religion, 
and many of the more moderate entertained suspicions of Ormond’s 
good faith. Under such circumstances they wore infhnnu'od by 
llinuccini, the papal nuncio, to reject the treaty of Kilkenny, and 
Ormond at once w’us deprived of all authority. As the king was 
unable to assist him, he delivered up the fortified towns to an officer 
of tiic English parliament, a fatal measure, which rendered the restora¬ 
tion of the royal power impossible. 

The Irish soon grew weary of Rinuecinrs prltie, bigotry, and 
incapacity; a powerful body of the Catholic nobles, lieaded by the 
earl of ('lanricavde, exjiclled tlie nuncio, ami invited Ormond to resume 
file govcniUi.ut. ’I’he lord-lieutenant returned, and found the royal 
autlioi*ity established every where except in the towns wliich lio bad 
himself surrendered to the parliament, llis first can' \\;\b to li incdy 
tliis blunder; he subdued several important garrisons, Imt be allowed 
himself to he surprised near Dublin b}'^ an inferior force, and Avas 
routed W'ith great loss. At tliis crisis Cromw'cll landed with an army 
of cnllmsiastic soldiers trained to amis, tind flushed by veeent victories. 
He besieged Drogheda, took it by storm, and put all the gtmison to 
the BW’ord. The toAvn of Wexford was next assailed, and its defenders 
similarly butchered; and this cruelty produced sndi an alarm, that 
thenceforth every town, before Avhieh Cromw'ell presented himself, 
surrendered at the first summons. The declining season, a failure 
of provisions, and epidemic disease, soon reduced the invaders to great 
distress; hut they were relieved by a revolution as sudden as it was 
unexpected. The Protestant royalists in Munster, always jealous of 
their Irish allies, revolted to the parliament at the instigation of the 
Lords Broghill and Inchiquin, and the gates of all the important garri¬ 
sons in the south of Ireland were opened to Croraw’dl's sickly troops. 
The Irish could no longer be brought to pay obedience to a Protestant 
governor, Ormond quitted the country in despair, and the confederates, 
having no longer any bond of union, were overpowered in detail. 
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Cromwell freed himself from all future opposition, by permitting the 
Itiiih officers and soldiers to engage in foreign service. About forty 
thousand Catholics went on this occasion into voluntary exile. 

The young king, Charles TL, had intended to place himself at the 
head of the Irish royalists; but when their cause was ruined, he 
entered into negotiations with the Scottish conveaiiters, and submitted 
to terms the most ignominious that ever a people imposed upon its 
prince. He was forced to publish a proclamation, banishing all malig- 
nants, excommunicated persons from his court,—that is, the royalists 
who liad perilled their lives and fortunes in the service of his family; 
to pledge his word that he would take the covenant and support the 
presbyteriitn form of government; and finally, to promise that in all 
civil affairs, ho w'ould conform to the direction of the parliament, and 
submit all ecclesiastical matters to the general assembly of the kirk. 
Charles did not consent to these disgraceful conditions, until the royal 
cause in Scotland was rendered desperate by the overthrow of its 
greatest supporter, the marquis of Montrose. This gallant nobleman, 
immediately after the execution of Charles I., renewed the war in 
Scotland, but was made prisoner by the covenanters, and ignominiously 
put to deatli as a traitor (a.d. 1050), 

Soon after this tragical event, Charles landed in Scotland, and 
found himself a mere pageant of state in the hands of Argylc and the 
rigid covenanters, at whose mercy lay both his life and liberty. The 
intolerance of these bigots was not assuaged by the approach of an 
English .army under the command of Cromwell, whom the parliament 
of England had recalled from the Irish war, so soon as the treaty 
between diaries and the covenanters was published. Cromwell 
entered Scotland, but found a formidable competitor in General Leslie, 
the head of the covenanters. The English were soon reduced to great 
distress, and their post, at Dunbar, was blockaded by a Scottish army 
on the heights that overlook that town. Cromwell was saved by the 
fanatical and ignorant preachers in the hostile camp; they pretended 
that a revelation had descended to them, promising a victory over the 
sectarian host of the English, and forced Leslie, in despite of his 
urgent remonstrances, to quit his advantageous position. Cromwell 
took advantage of their delusion; he attacked the Scotch, disordered 
hy their descent from the hills, before tliey could form their lines, and 
in a brief space gained a decided victory. Edinburgh and Leith were 
abandoned to the conquerors, while the remnant of the Scottish army 
fled to Stirling. 

This defeat was by no means disagreeable to Charles; it so far 
diminished the pride of the bigoted party, that he was permitted to 
accept the aid of the episcopal royalists, the hereditary friends of his 
family. Still the king felt very bitterly the bondage in which he was 
held, and when Cromwell crossed the Forth, he embraced a resolution 
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worthy of his hirth and cause, and disconcerting that general by a 
hasty inarch, he boldly entered England at the liead of fourteen 
thousand men. But the result disappointed his expectations; the 
English royalists disliked the Scotch, and detested the covenant; the 
Presbyterians were not prepared to join him, and both were overawed 
by the militia which the parliament raised in the several counties. 
At Worcester the king Avas overtaken by Cromwell with thirty 
thousand men (Sept. 3, IGol). The place was attacked on all sides: 
Charles, after giving many proofs of personal valour, saw his cause 
totally ruined, and sought safety in flight; the Scots were all either 
killed or taken, and the prisoners, eight thousand in number, were 
sold as slaves to the American plantations. Charles wandered about 
for forty-five days in various disguises and amidst the greatest dangers: 
more than fifty persons Avere entrusted Avith his secret, but they all 
preserved it faithfully, and he finally escaped to France. In Scotland 
the presbyterian clergy, formerly all-poAverful, found themselves treated 
Aviih scorn by the English army. Their assembly at Aberdeen Avas 
dispersed by <i military force, tlieir persons Avere paraded tbrongh the 
tOAvn in iusuldng mockery, and they Averc forbidden to assemble in 
greater numbers than three at a lime. 

In the mean time, the Ihiglisb republic aaus engaged in a foreign 
war. The increase of the naval and commercial power of the Dutch 
had been vicAved Avith groat jealousy by the F.nglisli nation; but the 
common inlrrcsts of religion, and afterwards the alliance between the 
Stuart fomily and the house of Orange, liad prevented a ruj»lure. 
After the death of William If., prince of Orange, the Dutch ahoilshcd 
the office of stadtholder; and this advance towards a purely republican 
constitution induced the English parliament to seek a closer alliance 
with Holland. Their ambassador, hoAvever, met hut an indifferent 
reception at the Hague*, and on his return to I^ondon it became 
obvious that the mutual jealousies of the two commonwealths Avould 
soon lead to open hostilities. 

The English parliament passed the celebrated Act of Navigation^ 
which enacted that no goods from Asia, Africa, or America should he 
imported into England, except in English vessels; and the prohibition 
Avas extended to l^’luropean commodities not brought by sliips belonging 
to the country of Avhich the goods Avere the groAvth or manufacture. 
This, though apparently general, particularly affected the Dutch, 


5 Mr. St. John, the English plfiiipotontiiirj-, 
%vas a stem repuhlican, unil a haughty man. 
He had the presumption to take precedency 
of ilio duke of York, who wa.s then ut the 
Hague, in a public walk. The priuce-jiala- 
tiiie, happening to he present, struck olf the 
ainhassador's hat, and bade him respect the 


son and hrotlier of his king. St. .rolm put 
his hand to his sword, refusing to recognise 
either the king or the duke of York; but the 
populace, coinpussionating fallen royalty, took 
part with tlie prince, and forced the Stern re¬ 
publican to seek reftige in his lodgings. 
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whose commerce consisted chiefly in the carrying trade, their own 
country producing but few commodities. The wnr commenced in a 
dispute on a point of naval etiquette: the English required that all 
foreign ves^'cls in the Ih'itish seas should strike their lltigs to English 
ships of liar; Van Iromp, a Dutch admiiul, with fleet of forty 
sail, met Blake, the commander of the British fleet, in Dover road. 
Oonseious of his superior force, he refused to conform to the degrading 
Ceremony, and an-iivered the demand hy a broadside, lliougli Blake 
had only ilfteen ships, he immediately coiiimeiiced an engagement, and 
being reinfoired during the hatfle hy eight more, he gained a glorious, 
though IK! ■ ’'cry valuable victory. A fierce naval war ensued hetiieen 
the two r' j.iii-iies; it u.is on the whole, disadvantageous to the Dutch, 
tliongh tliey w»*it' eommandi'ii by siK‘h ('xcelienl adniirals tis Dc 
Buyter and Van Tromp. Tbe death of the latter in an engagement 
that lasted tliree days (a.o. ]().j4), decided the contest, and the llol- 
land(*rs iveie Ibrced to heg jK'ace iioin Oliver C romwell, who had, iii 
the mean time, dissolved the parliament and usurped the government 
of England. 

When Scotland and Ireland wore subdued the parliament heeame 
jealous of (bom well’s power, and resolved to diminish it hy dishtinding 
a portion of the army. But the jiarliamcnt, if such a name eoiihl 
fairly he given to a minority in the House of Commons, had (ost. its 
sole strength, the coiifidenco ol the ])eo]dt', hy its ohsliiiacy in rciaining 
the power with which it liad l)een invested by circunistances; it would 
not dissolve itself, but seemed deteimined to perpetuate its sovereignty^ 
An angry remonstrance from the army was lajecled, and the soldiers 
reproved for interfering in ])uhlic affairs. This brought affairs to a 
crisi,; <-a the 1.0th of April, IGdO, Cromwell turned out the members 
with military force, locked the doors, put the key in his pocket, and 
letired te- his lodgings at Whitehall. The council of state was simi¬ 
larly dismissed, and so w eary were the people of their late rulers, that 
addresses in ere sent t<) Cromwell from almost every part of England, 
thanking him for his boldness and courage. 

It was necessary still to preserve the forms of the constitution, 
but Cromwell could not \enture on an appeal to the people, and allow 
them ilndr ancient liberty of election, much less a more extended 
franchise; ho therefore adopted a middle course, and by the advice of 
his officers, nominated one hundred and sixty persons on his own 
authority, ; form a new parliament. This extraordinary body was 
named the Barehones parliament, from one of its fanatic members, 
named Praisc-Cod Barehones, who rendered himself conspicuous by 


* Ludlow assert-s, witljout a shadow of iiitorfereil. .Such n juoject, indeed, was dis¬ 
proof, tliat tlie parhaincul \¥a.s about to dis- ciisaed, but there appear no proofs ol its boixig 
solve itself, and give ihe nation u free general iultudwl to put it into execution, 
election on a refornu'd plan, when Crorawell 
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his affectation of superior sanctity. Cromwell, finding this convention 
not so pliant as had been expected, contrived, by his creatures, that a 
majority should vote for an iinmetliatc dissolution, and when about 
thirty members continued to meet, they were unceremoniously <‘Jectcd 
by a file of luusqiieteers. 

A ne^v constitution was formed, by which the h'gishitive power 
was granted to a Lord Ibotcctor and parliament, and the executive to 
th(i protector and a council of state. <.)n the HJtli of December 
JGn3, (’lumwcll took the oath of fidelity to the new form of govern-- 
menf, and was invested w'ith the dignity of Lord Protector. On the 
bnl of (he following SeptemlxT, the new parliament assembled, but 
though the strictest regulations consistent with the forms of election 
had been devised to exclude all but j)artisans of the governmetjf, the 
protector’s authority tvas menaced on the very first day of debate, and 
it w'as resolved by a majority of five, to refer the examination of the 
new eonstitutiou to a select committee. CromW(‘ll first excluded half 
the members for refusing to take an oath of allegiance to tluj pro- 
teetoi, and finding that tlie house, even after this mutilation, continued 
iv'fraotory, In; dissolved the parliament before it had sat the five months 
recjuiicd by the constitution, wliich he had himself framed and sworn 
to support. 

A new }>arliament was summoned, but notwitbsfjindijig the inter¬ 
ference of Ch-onnv('l!, and the major-generals that ruled the twelve 
districts inio which England was divided, so many oppoiiojits of (he 
governuK'ni were rtnunied, that Cromwell posted soldiers at lln‘ door 
to excliuh; th(»s(‘ memhers to •whom he had not graiited tiehets of 
admission. The parliament, thus modified, ]>roved Ksutfieiently sub- 
servioiii, and on the 2(Il1j of JHarcb, KioU, it gratified Comwelfs 
secret ambition by offering i)ira the title of king. But Fleetwood, 
the j)rotector’.s son-in-hnv, ami Dcsborougb, Ins brother-in-law, dis¬ 
concerted the entire plan hy joining llic republicans in the army, and 
procuring a petition from the officers against royalty, Avhieh it would 
have been dangerous to disregard'. Cromwell w'as forced to resign 
his dulling object at the moment it seemed within his grasp, and to 
content liiuisclf tvith the protectorate for life, and the power of nomi¬ 
nating his successor. 

To divert the attention of the nation from its internal afliiirs, 
Cromwell resolved to engage in some foreign war, but w^as at first 
undecided wdiether he should attack France or >SpaiiP. Mazarine’s 

* “Certain persons," said the petition,“are hazard our live.,." 
endnavountif? to reduce the nation to the old * “ In order to iiiaiiifaiu hunsedf, ho, in 
state of slavery, and urge the protector to as- conunon with Lainhort, and sonic of the coun- 
suiue the royal title, willing hy this nieous to oil, wibhes for war, and is only revolving 
ruin him. We. therefore, petition the par- whether it were hotter for him to raise it 
liamonl to ojipose such intrigues, and to abide ugain.sl France or .‘^paiii.’ -^lUport of ihe 
by tho ohl cause, for which wo are ready to Frmvh Jmbassadtn, 1U54. 
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cunning decided the question; he conciliated the protector by banishing 
tlxe English princes from France, and thus obtained auxiliaries at a 
critical moment, whose support, as we have already seen, he paid by 
the cession of Dunkirk. Two formidable fleets were prepared in 
England; one under the command of Blake, W'as sent to cruise in the 
Mediterranean; the other, entrusted to Admirals Penn and Venables, 
proceeded to the AVest Indies. To justify hostilities, Cromwell 
demanded of the Spanish ambassador, that his master should abolish 
the Inquisition, and open the trade of South America to the English. 
The ambassador replied, that this was asking for his master’s two eyes; 
indeed, neither demand, under the circumstances, w'as reasonable. 
ThoSpaln^!^ Inquisition certainly exercised an unjust tyranny towards 
Protestauis, hut Cromwell did not treat the Irish Catholics with greater 
mildness; and when England had just given an example of monopoly 
by passing the Navigation Act, it showed little regard for consistency 
to demand fr<'e trade from Bpuiii. But both proposals were in accor¬ 
dance with the spirit of the times, and the knowledge of their having 
been made^ brought back to Cromwell a considerable share of the 
popularity he had forfeited. 

Admiral Blake first sailed to Leghorn, and having cast anchor 
before the town, demanded and obtaijied satisfaction for the injuries 
which the duke of Tuscany liad done to English commerce. Bepatring 
thence to Algiers, he compelled the dey to restrain his piratical subjects 
from further depredations on the English. Failing to obtain similar 
satisfaction at Tunis, he battered its fiutifications with his artillery, 
and burned every ship in the harbour. His fairo' spread through the 
entire Mediterranean, and no power dared to provoke his vengeance. 
Penn and Venables attempted to take Hispaniola, then considered the 
most vulualde island in the AVest Indies, but failing in this elfort, they 
conquered Jamaica, whicli has ever since been annexed to the dominions 
of England. Cromwell, however, was so little satisfied Avith the 
conduct of the two admirals, that on their return, he committed them 
to the Tower. The English, through the entire Avar, maintained their 
supremacy by sea; several of the galleons, laden AAitli the precious 
metals from South America, Avere taken or destroyed, and an entire 
fleet burned by tbe heroic Blake in the bay of Santa Cruz'. 

These conquests silenced many opponents for a time, hut secret 


' » April 21 ■■'i -“This was tin' last 

fiiul gresiU^t uc!' <ii of this gallant iiaval ('oth- 
inand«r, who clkal in Iiis waj- Uoni«». If(' was, by 
principle, an inflexible repiibhcan, and only 
his jseal for the interests of his country in¬ 
duced him to servf* niuler the usnrper. Though 
be waa above tbrty-four years of ago before he 
cntcTed into the niilitim' service, nml lifty-ouc 
before he acted in the r.avy, he raised tlio 


inarithne glory of Etiglaml to a gi eater height 
than il Innl e\er attuinod in any iornier period. 
t'roniwclJ, liilly sensible of liis irienls, or¬ 
dered him a jannpons funeral at the piiblk 
expense; and people <if all parties, by their 
b-ars, bore ti'stinumy to his valour, generosity, 
aind jtubhc spirit."— Dr. Johnson« Li/e of 
Blake. 
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dissatifaction pervaded the nation, and pamphleteers bitterly assailed 
the protector, both in verse and prose®. Public attention was roused 
by the assembling of parliament on the 20th of January, 1058 ; the 
House of Commons showed its hostility to the government, by admit¬ 
ting the members who had been previously excluded by the privy 
council, and still more by severely scrutinizing the constitution of the 
upper house. After a vain effort to conciliate his opponents, Crom- 
w'ell dissolved the parliament on the 4th of February, and resolved to 
hazard the perilous experiment of governing alone. Put ho encoun- 
t(Ted violent opposition, even in his own himily; Elizabeth, his second 
daughter, keenly reproached him on her dying bed, and the father, 
who loved her fondly, felt his grief for her loss sharpened by the 
pangs of conscience. A j)amphlct Avas published, and Avidely circu¬ 
lated, in Avhich the assassination of the protector Avas recommended 
as an act of justice and patriotism; CroniAVcll read it, and never smiled 
again. He lived in continual fear, ahvays Avore a coat of mail, never 
slept tAvo successive nights in the same chamber, had guards posted 
cveryAvhere, and secret avenues contrived, by which he might escape 
on the least alarm. In such a condition, his death must be considered 
a happy release; it took place on the 3rd of September, 1053, the 
anniversary of his great victories at Worcester and Dunbar. He Avas 
interred Avith great pomp in Westminster Abbej^ but the conduct 
of the populace evinced anything Init sorrow for the loss of their 
ruler’'. 

Eichard ^h’omAvcll had hitherto liA’cd a tlioiiglitless and rather 
extravagant lif\ but on his father’s death he Avas acknowledged as 
protector, hath at home and abroad, Avithout opposition. He had, 
hoAvcver, soon to contend against a poAAcrful republican minority in 
parliament, Avbile still greater dangers menaced him from the dis¬ 
content of the army, Avhich Avas equally dissatisfied Avith the protector 
and the parliament”. 'Fhe officers urged Richard to dissolve the 
refractory commons, and Avhen ho had taken this imprudent step, 
seized the reins of government into their owm hands. Having deli- 


® Satirical poems weic juiMislied, iu one of 
>\ Inch i < the following passage;— 

“A protector! what’s that? 'Tis a stalely 
thing 

Tliat conlcsscB himself bnt the ape of a king; 
A tragical Ciesjir, the actor a clown, 

Or a l>rn‘s finthing, stamped Avitli a kind of 
u crown.' 

7 Evelyn says, “This w'as the merriest 
funeral liiat I ever saw,for no one howled but 
the' dogs, with which tlie soldiers imwlc siwrt, 
amidst barbarous noise, parading through the 
streets, drinking and smoking Ludlow adds, 
“ The folly and profusioo (of the lying in 


state) so far provoked the ju-oplc, that they 
threw dirt in the night on liisj escutcheon, 
that WHS placed over the great gate of Somer¬ 
set House.” • J; 

® Ilicliard derided the fanatical preteitsions 
of his father's ollicers; when a remonstrance 
was made agoiust his granting couimissions 
to “ the ungodly," he replied, “ Here is Dick 
Ingtildsby, who can neither pray nor preach, 
and 3 'et 1 will trust him before 3 'e all.” “These 
imprudent as well ns irndigious words," says 
LudloAV, “so clearly discovering the frame 
and temper of his mind, were sotm publislied 
in th« array and citj' of London, to liis great 
prejudice," 

P3 
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bctated on seTcral profccts, tlie military junta camo to the resolution 
of re-asscmhlii)g the Long rarliament. About ninety members were 
liastily collected, but those who displeased the new rulers were 
excluded, and the deliberations of the rest were fettered by what was 
called “ ail humble petition and address from the officers to the par¬ 
liament of the commonwealth of England.” Kichard, weary of his 
situation, resigned the protectorate, and the chief power of the state 
passed to the cabal of officers, at whose bead were Lambert, Fleetwood, 
and Desborougb, In tite contests that followed between the parliament 
and the council ot officers, the nation geneialiy took no interest. It 
was a period of comjjlete anarchy; principle ivas forgotten, every one 
was guiW; .i f>y bis eamice, or by some prospect of private advantage. 
All true fncitds (d their country were heartily tired of this confusion, 
and tlie illusion of ilie re])ul>lieans had so completely vanished, that if 
we excejit those nho wished for a protector, or expected the personal 
reign of C^lirist, not more tlian a feiv hundreds could he found anxious 
to restore the oommoii wealth. In this state of alfairs, George Monk, 
afterwards duke of Albemarle, resolved to act a decided part, lie had 
been entrusted by < homwell with the government of Scotland, and the 
command of the army: though suspected of a secret attaehment to 
the royal cause'', he continued to hold his place during the protectorates 
of Oliver and Richard. On the .abdication of the latter, he pia>fes,sed 
the utmost un\ief\“ for a reconeiliation hetw'een the parliament and the 
Englisii army; hut if that could not be effected, he dcelared that he 
would snpjx'it tlie former, because the ostahiishment of a commonwealth 
was dear to his heart. This declaration gave so much confidence to 
the opponents of the oinc<‘i s, that Fleetwood found it necessary to 
permit the parliament to assemble; and the Rump Parliament, as the 
House of Ooinmons so often miitilatt'd w\'is ignominiously termed, met 
amid the loudest ;icclumations of the soldiers, who only two months 
before had dispersed it hy military violenee. The house promptly 
made use of the j)ower ’\>hich it had regained; the members and 
officers of whom it did not approve were removed; Ditshorough, with 
some othcis, tied to i/amheit. h'lcctwood was OYenvhelmed with 
consternation. 

Ou tlic 1st of January, KJOO, Monk, at the head of six thousand 
men, commenced his march toweirds London; he wais received every- 
wdiere With the greatest enthusiasm; in all the towns on his road the 
people rang the hells, lighted bonfires, and declared their ardent wish 
for a free parliament. Jjamhert’s army melted aw'ay as he advanced; 
hut Fleetwood's soldiers excited so much alarm, that the speaker WTote 


® Oron»Well oiicfl wrote to him, “ I h<iv« who has a sehcHia for restoring Charles 
heen inf'ornieJ that there is in Scoilaud, a cer- Stuart; cudeavour to oatch him, and send him 
tuin ciiimiiig fellow, George Monk hy iiamo, hither." 
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to Mojilc to hasten his march. On the 6tJi of J’ebriiaiy lie appeared 
in parliament, and first excited some suspicion of his real designs by 
refusing to take the oath of abjuration against the Stuarts. The par¬ 
liament tried to embroil him with the citizens of Ijondon, by sending 
him to arrest some members of the common council for resolving that 
no taxes should be paid until the 2 >arliament was filled. JMonk per¬ 
formed this disagreeable duty; but immediately after reconciled himself 
to the city, and sent a letter to the sjioaker, demanding a. dissolution 
of parliament and a new election. While this letter was fiercely 
dehated, Monk took the decisive step of iiitroclueing the old excluded 
members, by Avhich he gained a triumjdiaiit majoritj'. 

On tlie l7th of March tho Long Parliament concluded its sittings, 
to the great joy of the nation, and a new House of Commons met on 
the 25th of April. In the interval, Lambert made a desperate effort 
to jdace liimself at the head of a new army, but ])y Monh’s jiromptitudc 
and vigour he was taken prisoner and sent to the Tom or. 

When the new parliament, consisting ])oth of upper and lower 
house, met, it was manifest that the royalists had such a pivjionderance 
that tlie only (|uestioii remaining to be decided was, nlietlicr Cliarles 
II. should be restored with or without conditions. 'I'lie latter (‘oursc 
was unforfuiiately chosen, perhaps hccause it would have been impos¬ 
sible to frame terms, the discussion of which would not have roused 
the slumbering feuds of hostile parties. 

On the 2l)tb of May, tho day on which he (omph ted his tliirtieth 
year, Charles triunijdiantly entered London, lie was accompanied by 
the members of paiUament, the clergy, the civic authorities, and about 
twenty thousand jiersons on foot or horseback. The streets w^cre 
strewed witli flowers, the houses decorated wdtli tapestry, the bells rung 
in evi'iy churcli, the air resounded w ith acclamations. The monarch, 
so recently a hopeless exile, might well ask, us ho witnessed the tumult 
of universal joy, Where then are my enemies?” 


SiiC'j'toN III.— llistorf/ of Enfanf from the UeBtoration to the 
Ucwlution; and rise of the power of Louis XIV, 

Few monarchs ever had such an opportunity of rendering himself 
popular, and his subjects happy, as Charles If.; there is scarcely one 
who failed more lamentably. Ilis first measures promised well; a few' 
of the regicides and their adherents w'ore indeed excepted from the act 
of indemnity, and executed; but pardon was granted to the chief par¬ 
liamentary leaders, and many of them received into favour. Ecclesias¬ 
tical affairs, how'cver, began to disturb the harmony of the nation, when 
a new parliament was assembled, in which the episcopal and royalist 
party had a triumphant majority. An act was passed, requiring that 
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j^Very clergyman sliould possess episcopjil ordination, declare his assent 
to eirerytliing contained in tlif? Book of i€oiniaon Prayef, take the oath 
’ of canonical obedience, ahjuice*^ the solemn league and covenant, and 
the right of taking up arms against the king undei:.any' pretence what¬ 
ever. About two thousartd of the clergy Rejected these conditions, and 
resigned their benefices, mthcr than do violence to their religious 
opinions. The ejected clergymen were persecuted with unwise rigour; 
«evere laws were enacted against conventicles," and a non-conformist 
znin'istcr was prohibited from coming within five imlcsof a corporation. 

The marriage of the king to Catherine of Bortugal, when his sub¬ 
jects hoped that he would make a Pi-otestant princess his queen, and 
the sale <■>' Dunkirk to the French jnonarcli, tended still further to 
diminish ti e royal popiilarit}'; and a war equally unjust and impolitic, 
undertaken against the Dutch, completed the public dissatisfaction. 
Hostilities were commenced without a formal declaration of >var; the 
English seized several of tlio Dutch colonies iii Africa and America, 
especially the province of Nova Belgia, which Charles in honour of his 
brother, named the slate of New York. Holland was at this time 
ruled by the Louv<‘stein or violent republican party; its head, the 
celebrated John De Witt, wlio, with llu* title of pensionary, enjoyed 
almost (lietatoiial power, feared tli.'it Charles might make some effort 
to restore "Wiliiaia III., prince of Orange, to the office of stadtholder, 
which his ancestors had enjoyed; and to avert this danger, entered 
into close alliance with France. The pensionary found, however, that 
lie must rely upon hi.s own resources; he fitted out a powerful fleet; 
(he hFiglish exerted l}iemselv<‘s with erpial diligence, and a furious 
engagement took place upon the coast of Holland (a.d. KiOfi). Vic¬ 
tory declared in favour of the English; more than thirty of tin; enemy’s 
ships were taken or destroyed, ami tlu; whole would probably have 
fallen had not the pursuit been stopped by the over-sight or cowardice 
of the duke of York, who had been created lord high-admiral of 
England by his brother. • 

The joy occtisioncd by this victory was diininislied by tlie ravages 
of the gn at phiguc, wliich swejit away seventy thousand citizens of 
London in the course of a year. De Witt, in the mean time, exerted 
himself to restore the naval jiower of tlio Dutch; he formed an alliance 
with the king of Denmark, procured aid from France, and soon sent 
out a more powerful fleet than that whieli had been defeated. But 
the English still maintained their wonted superiority; and the Dutch, 
dishcartem d by repeated defeats, began to murmur against the govern¬ 
ment of tin grand pensionary. Scarcely had tlic plague ceased, when 
liondon was subjected to a second calamity; a dreadful fire, which 
raged for four days, destroyed four hundred s*(roets and lanes, including 
thirteen thousand houses; hut it is remarkable that not a single life 
was lest by the conflagration. Great discontents were excited by tlic 
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severity with which the nonconformists were treated in England and 
Scotland; abdut .two thousand of the,discontented, in the western, 
counties of Scotland, had recourse to sarins, and H'eneweel the covenant, ' 
hut they were Overpowered hy the royal forOes, and their insurrection 
punished with remorseless”cruelty. One ofHhe first stiptlkitions made 
with Charles on his accessiort’ was, that he should not disturb the 
grants which Cromwell had given to his followers in Ireland. But as 
many, if not most of these estates had been forfeited for the attachment 
of the pr<>prictors to the royal cause, it was necessary that some com¬ 
pensation should be made to tlie suficrers. After a long struggle, the 
best arrangement that was perha|!lS possible, under the circumstances, 
w'as effected by the Act of Senlomeiit'; and though many of those who 
had been dispossessed complained of injustice, the island was restored 
to tranquillity. It was fast recovering its prosperity, when the unwise 
jealousy of the English parliament produced considerable distress, by 
prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle’. While these circumstances 
emharpassod the British government, the pensionary, De Witt, sent out 
a new fleet, wliich destroyed several vessels at the mouth of the 
Thames, reduced Sheerness, insulted I’ortsmouth and Plymouth, and 
for several weeks rode trium]»hant in the Channel (a.d. 1GG7). /Phe 
conclusion of a peace at Breda dissipated (he alarm, but at the game 
time increased the discoiitent, of the l^lnglisli nation; it was felt that 
the prodigality of the king had exhausted the treasury and left the 
kingdom cxj)0scd to insult and disgrace. 

TIic ambifious projects of Louis XIY. began now to excite general 
ftlann; Ins pi rsoual qualities won him the affections of his pcojdc; the 
splendour of his court dazzled the nobility, and changed the fa tious 
lords of France into a body of the most subservient courtiers that had 
ever lieen seen in modern Europe. On the death of Philip IV. of 8pain, 
Louis claimed the Spanish Netherlands in right of his wife, the daugliter 
of Philip by his first marriage, asserting that females could iuliorit 
according to the custom of Brahaut, and that his <]ueen should have 
precedence of her infant brother, the offspring of a second iiiarriage, 
Anna Maria of Austria, queon-regent of Spain, was a weak woman, 
entirely governed by her confessor, a German jesuit, named Nithard, 
wlio was more anxious to check the growth of heresy than to protect 
*■1110 monarcliy®. Louis entered Ekinders at the head of a powerful 


’ Tlie disoissiuu of Oiis act in the House 
of I<fnils, Rave rise to some siiip'iilar dehates. 
It Tias secrcily oppoM'd hy the king, who felt 
its tibvion.s impoliey; it iias urg<*d forward hy 
the eecenirie duke of Ihickiughiini. A\ho hoped 
to force himself into power hy means of tlie 
House of Commons. 'I'lie t'ommons declared 
the importation of Irish rattle “ a imisance. ” 
The Lords rejected a term so revolting to com¬ 


mon sense, and substituted “ a grii-vance.’* 
The duke of lluckiiighum insisted on retain¬ 
ing the obnoxious phrsise, another noble lord 
moved tluit the imjiortution o( Irish cattle 
should be deemed “ a fehai'i, ’ or a “piainu- 
mro;" a third, with more wit and as much 
reason, proposed that it should he accounted 
“ adultery." 

“ His” arrogance and ignorance were dis- 
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army, and found the Spaniards almost wholly uiiprop«ired for resis,tance. 
The principal towns surrendered immediately; Lisle^ though a place of 
considerable strength, capitulated after a siege of nine days, and Louis 
secured his conquests by entrusting the repair of their fortifications to 
the c(debrated Vauban, and garrisoning them with his best troops. 
The Dutch were alarmed at the prospect of having their frontiers 
exposed to such a powerful neighbour; they received succour from an 
unexpected quarter. Charles 11., either jealous of Louis, or eager to 
acquire ]>opularity, concluded a defensive alliance between England 
and Holland (a.d. 1068); atid Bweden soon aflor concurred in tlie 
treaty. Louis found it necessary to Stop short in bis career; he made 
peace with ' o.iin, retaiiiing a great j>ortion of his conquests, which, 
however, w< r.> not safiicient to console him for the brilliant prospects 
he was conijieilcd to resign. He had to endure anotlier mortification; 
tlio Turks once more hecurae formidahle, under the administration of 
the vizier Kuproeli, and comptdied tlte German emperor to conclude 
peace on terms highly favourable to their interests; and they wrested 
the important island of Chindia from tlic Venetians, in spite of the 
efforts made ])y the Frencli monarch to save the place. 

Louis Ra^Y that his designs on the Netherlands, and his revenge 
against Holland, could not be accomplished without the active partici¬ 
pation of England. Knowing the profligate hal>its of Charles, vlio.se 
court was a scene of extravagance and dissipation, he concluded a 
secret treaty with that monarcli, in which it was agreed that Charle.s 
should receive a large pension from Louis, in return for which be 
.should co-operate in the conquest of the Netherlands, propagat<' the 
Catholic faith in his dominions, and ]tubliciy announce his conversion 
to that 'tdigion. France and England coimnenc< d the war by atro- 
ciousH outraging the law of nations; Louis, witlioul llie shadow of 
a pietcxt, seized the duchy of Lorraine; Charles attempted the capture 
01 a rich Dutch llt t l, before he had announced hl.s dissatisfaction with 
the recent treaty, d'lu' Dutch were wholly unable to resist this storm; 
at sea they maintained their equality, hut the armies of Fnince bore 
down all ojqiositioii; Loui.s cro.ss('d the Kliiiie, advanced to Ftrecbt, 
and had he nut delayed there, might Inive conquered Amsterdam. The 
Dutch populace vented tbeir rage on the unfortunate jiensionary, to 
whom they unjustly attiil)m,‘cl ail their calami tie,s. Joliude Witt and 
his brother Oormdius were arrested, but ere they could Ijc brought to 
trial, a furjnus inch burst into their prison and tore them to ])icces. 
William III., prince of Orange, was immediately chosen stadtholder; 
his exhortations revived the sinkingspirits of the Dutch; they resolved, 


pluyed in his rqjly to ii uoblfuian •who had pvfry day 3 ’<»ir (jiid in his hands and your 
addrassed in a tonf of dismpect. “ Von quefn at his It'Pt.” 
ought," said he, “ to revere the man who ha.s 
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that rather than submit to disgraceful terms, they would abandon their 
country, seek tlieir settlemenls in their East Indies, and re-establish 
their republic in southern Asia®. Louis soon found the results of this 
determined spirit; the emperor, thoroughly alarmed, sided witli the 
Dutch, and many of the northern German states followed his example. 
Indecisive engagements were fought at sea; but the conquest of Cologne 
by the Dutch and Gormans, intercepted the communication hetwecii 
France and the United Provinces, in consequence of wliich Louis was 
compelled to withdraw his forces and abandon his conquests. A more 
important change Avas the secession of England; Charles, distressed 
for want of money, loaded Avith debt, and rendered anxious by the 
progress of public discontent, concluded peace wdth Holland on very 
equitable conditions (a.d. De then offered his mediation to 

the contending pOAvers. 

Louis surprised all Europe by the magnitude of his efforts, but 
they did not produce any corresponding result; and the desolation of 
the Palatinate by Marshal Turenne excited such general indignation, 
that Louis bribed Charles to dissoh^e the parliament, lest it should 
force its sover(dgii to declare AA'ar against France. The Avar aa'us main¬ 
tained Avith great fury during the ensuing campaigns; it Avas on the 
AA'hoie favourable to the Freneh, hut the rapid progress of Louis, in 
the year l(>77» excited so much alarm, that the English parliament 
addressed the king to conclude au offensive and defensiAe alliance 
Avith ITollaud. (’hailos, howev(.‘r, had sold his neutrality, and AA^ould not 
abandon Jib jicnsion to jironiote either the honour or advantage of his 
kingdom; buf he fried to conciliate the nation by giA'ing his niece, the 
daughter of the duke of York, in marriage to the prince of (n-ange. 
Louis continued his victorious career uninterriqited h}^ England, until 
the Dutcli sought peace on any terms, and a treaty Avas concluded at 
Nimeguen (a.i>. I(i7il)> ^>y which France acquired un increase ofpoAver 
dangerous to all the neighbouring states. 

The jealousy of the English nation at the exaltation of a rival, long 
regarded as their natural enemy, the feeling that the national honour 
liad been sacrificed, and the fear of the design of the court to establish 
the liomish religion and arbitrary poAver, spread a deep gloom over 
England, and disposed the people to suspicions that led ^ them to 
become the dupes of the A'ilest impostors. Just as the account of tlie 
cruelties practised on the covenanters in Scotland excited most alarm 
and indignation, the three kingdoms Averc roused to.suddeji frenzy by 
the announcement of a popish i>lot. A Avicked impostor, named Titus 
Oates, framed a talc of a conspiracy by the Jesuits for the subversion 

® K(*veral efforts were made to corrupt the which I can In? ct^rtaiu not to see (ho ruin ol 
prince of Orange, but ho sternly rejected thom. niy conntrj’-, and that ia, to die, disputing the 
AVhen told that the ruin of his country was last ditch." 
iuevitahle, he replied, “ There is one way by 
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of tljO Protestant religion and tlie murder of tlie king; his narrative 
was improbable, contused, and contradictory, but it suited the temper 
of the nation, and it was favourable to the ambition of some designing 
men, anxious to obtain power at any hazard. Before censuring too 
severely the credulity of the nation, we must remember that a plot for 
the rc-cstablisliment of the Ilomish religion really existed, but it was 
formed by the king, not against him; many Catholics, aware of the 
king’s secret attachment to their religion, and encouraged by the duke 
of York’s open profession of it, indulged hopes of the speedy recon¬ 
ciliation of the British kingdoms to the Holy See, and several enthu¬ 
siastic phrases in their letters were capable of being distorted into 
coiifirmati e '/F a plan formed to accelerate such a consumm.ation*. 
The inex|>ii<\ible minder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, an active magi¬ 
strate wlio had taken Oates’s depositions, completed the delusion; to 
deny the reality of the plot was now' to be reputed an accomplice; 
even to doubt of it w'as criminal. (Several C/Utholics were brought to 
trial, the evidence against them w’as a tissue of palpalile falsehoods, 
hut, in the frenzy of the moment, every absurdity received credence; 
they w'crc condcumed and executed. The parliament at the same time 
passed a law excluding from both houses all who w'ould not swear that 
“ the sacrifice of tl»c mass was damnable and idolatrous,” and it wag 
with great difficulty (hat an exception was made in favour of the king’s 
brother, the duke of York. The covenanters in Scotland w’cro driven 
to such desperation by the severities of the royal government, that they 
murdered Archbishop Sharpe, and broke out into open rebellion. 
Their revolt Avas suppressed, and those avIio had shared in it, or Avho 
were suspected of favouring the vieiA sof the covenanters, Averc punished 
Avitli reiiu»rseless cruelty. It deserves to be remarked that, during this 
turbulei t period, Ireland, to the great discredit of the popish plot, 
continued ]>erfoctly traiKjuil. Still its name AA'as dragged into the con¬ 
troversy, ;uul it lent a title to party. The supporters of the court were 
named Tories, from the Irish robbers, Avho, under that name, harassed 
the GroniAveliiau settlers; the leaders of the opposition AA'cre denomi¬ 
nated Whig'S, the appellation of the fiercest of the Scottish covenanters 
(a.I). l()8l). A bill to exclude the duke of York from the succession 
passed the Commons, hut aaus rejected by the Lords; Charles seized 
the moment Avhen tlic violcnoe of his adversaries disgusted the sound 
part of the nation, to dissolve the parliament, and to summon a new 
one to assemble at Oxford. This second parliament proving refractory, 
it was suddenly dissolved, and a declaration vindicating the king’s 
proceedings an as ordered to be read in all churches and chapels. 

♦ Thi» is pspemliy tho case wilb th<i lotU'w of Uio firnt victim to the national delusion, 
Edward Coleman, seerctar}'to tiie duke of Vork. Drvden has well described the plot in 
a si]jgle line. 

“ Some buth there was, but dashed aud brewed w'itlt lies." 
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Charles won the support of tlie clergy, hy vigorously enforcing the 
Act of Uniformity tmd persecuting sectaries, and at the same time 
chose some of the most pliant lawyers to be judges. By these means 
the doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance were revived, 
and the bench and the pulpit seemed to contend with each other 
w’hich show should most zeal for the unlimited pow'cr of the crown, 
lie next assailed his oj)ponent8 with their own weapons; the spies, the 
informers, and false witnesses, who had been employed ])y the popular 
party to establish the reality of tlie popish plot, w'cre now enlisted 
against their former patrons, and gave their perjured support to one 
party as freely as they had do7je to .another. The spirit of indepen¬ 
dence still reigned in the hearts of the citizens of London, but, on 
the most flimsy legal pretext^;, the capital was deprived of its charter, 
and the pow'er of the corporation virtually transferred to the king. 
The popular leaders, not disheartened, formed a plan of insurrection; 
they were betniycd by one of their party: Lord Howard, who bad been 
a leader, became a witness against his associates; several of them were 
tried, condemned, and executed; but the victims whose fate excited 
most sympathy were the popular Lord Russell and the virtuous 
Algonion Sidney. The duke of York was no\v jdaced at the head of the 
royal councils, hut Charles soon became weary of bis brother’s violence 
and bigotry; he is even said to have meditated a change in the govern¬ 
ment, and the adojdion of popular measures, when he died suddenly 
(a.I). l()br»\ not without strong suspicions of poison. It was supposed 
that some of die vidlent Catholics attached to the duke of York perpe¬ 
trated that crime without that prince’s knowledge or participation. 

While I'lngiand was thus coinuLed at home, its foreign int. rests 
were wholly neglected by its profligate sovereign, who continued to he 
the pensioner of the French king. Louis XIV. thus had full scope to 
gratify his amhition; he continually enlarged his froiitici's on the most 
liivolous pretences, whih* Spain and Holland were too weak, and the 
(Jernianic ernpirii too much harassed by other enemies, to cheek his 
progress. ’J’he Fniperor Leopold, by flagrantly violating the privileges 
of his Hungarian subjects, provoked .a formidable revolt; it was 
headed by Count 'J'ekeli, a leader possessing great courage and resolu¬ 
tion, and he called the Turks to the assistance of his countrymen. 
While these allies w’orc ravaging Silesia, the Sultan IMohammed IV. was 
prepaiing one of the most formidable armies that the Ottoman empire 
had ever sent against Christendom. Leopold, convinced that his own 
resources were not equal to the crisis, entered into close alliance w'ith 
the celebrated John Sohicski, who, in the year lt>74, had been raised 
to the throne of Poland. 

Before the Polish levl<?s could ho completed, the Turkish array, 
commanded by the grand vizier, Kara Mustapha, entered Austria; the 
duke of Lorraine, wdio commanded the imperialists, was unable to 
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resist the progress of the ixivoders; they advanced rapidly, and at length, 
laid siege to Vienna. During several -weeks the city >vas vigorously 
defended, but, at length, its fortifications crumbled under the heavy 
fire of the Turkish artillery; the suburbs were destroyed, and the final 
assault was expected every moment (a.d. 1()H3). The garrison, 
reduced to de.spair, nas about to resign all thoughts of resistance, 
when the banners of John Sohicski, approaching to their relief, were 
seen on the hill of Schellenhorg. Kara Mustajdia led the main body 
of his forces to meet tlic Poles, while a body of twenty thousand men 
attempted to storm tlie city. But the courage of the garrison was now 
revived, and the confidence of their enemies abated: the assailants 
were repriii d: a panic seized the Turks; they broke at (he first charge 
of the J*olish cavalry, and fled in such confusion, that they abandoned 
their artiller;., baggage, and treasures. Even the■ consecrated banner 
of INIohammed Ifecamc the ]>rize of the victors, and was sent ns a 
tropliyto the poj»e. Leopold, in conse<[uenee of this dx'cided triumph, 
recovered possession of Hungary, but his ingratitude to his deliverers 
was as signal as their merits. 

Louis XiV. had raised the siege of Luxemburg when he heard 
of the advance of the Turks, declaring that he Nvould not attack 
a Chvi.^tiau prince wdnle Christendom itself was «‘ndangerfd by the 


invasion of the infidels. No sooner, how<'Vcr, had 


Sol)i<‘.'>ki’s valour 


crushed the Mohammedans, than he renewed his ageia-ssion'', .Spain 
was thus provoked into a war which it had not strength to supjtort, and 
a hasty peace confirraed Louis in his confjuests. His naval power was 
steadily increased at the same time; he humbled the Algerines, eora- 
ptdled th<‘ republic of (lenoa to submit to the most degrading humilia¬ 
tions, iKi.1 did not even spare (he pope. But while his ambition was 
provoking the resentment of Europe, lie w’eakened his kingdom by a 
.dsplay of ferocious bigotry, at the moment when all its strength was 
required to resist justly-provoked hostility. I’he religious toleration 
of tlie Huguenots had been secured by the edict of Nantes, which was 
designed to he j.erpetuai; Louis, after the death of his ivisest minister, 
the virtuous Colbert, revoked this edict, and attempted to impose his 
religion on bis subjects by the sword. He began by issuing an edict, 
authoi izing Huguenot children, above seven years of age, to change their 
religion wuthout the consent of their parents; this pernicious law' 
introduced dissension into the bosom of families; cbildren were enticed 


to ingratiiude and disobedience by the arts of clerical kidnappers w'ho 
overspread the country. The parents were next persecuted; they 
were excluded from all public employments and the incorporations of 
the trades. Bribes were offered on the one hand, punishments w’crc 
menaced on the other; apostacy was assured of reward, and the pay¬ 
ment of conversions became a heavy charge on the state. Finally, a 
brutal and licentious soldiery was let loose on the hapless Protestants; 
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dragoons were sent as missionaries among tliera, and the edict of 
Nantes, tlieir last security, ivas formally revoked. Exposed to all the 
cruelties and horrors that bigotry could dictate, or brutality execute, 
nearly four hundred thousand of the Huguenots abandoned their 
country, and carried into lands hostile to France their wealth, their 
comnicrcial intelligence, their manufacturing industry, and their desire 
of vengeance. The accounts of their sujfferings published by the 
exiled Jliignenots in England, Holland, and Germany, aggravated the 
hatred of h^ranee, Avldeh was spreading through these countries, and 
a< eelera<ed a general war. A league was formed by all the princes of 
(h imany to restrain the encioaelimenfs of I^ouis; JSjiaiu and Holland 
Joined it as princi})als; }:!^\veden, Henmark, and yavoy, wi-re afterwards 
gained: and a smlden revolution in England placed that country at 
the head of the confederacy. 

dames II. succeeded to tlic bhigUsh eroAvn on the d<\'illi of liis 
brother (dnules; lie comimnoed his reign by liberal promises, Avhich 
j'rociired biin general j>opuhuity, notwithstanding his open adhesion 
to (he llomisU eliurcli, and bis going to mass with all tlie ensigns of 
regal dignity. Hnt tlier(‘ wen* many discontented sjiirlts Avlio lamented 
his acet-sslon, and these seerotiy instigated the duke of JMonmouth, the 
natural sou of Charh's ll., to assert his m<)thei'’s marriage, and his 
own eonseijiK'nt claim to the throne. JMonmouth was a weak, vain 
man; he readily adopted the sdienn', and in concert with the carl of 
Argyle, prepared I'f’r tin* simultaneous invasion of ycotland and 
England. Ai;.' le, a' ho was the fiisl, readily etfected a lauding in 
Scotland, hut soon i'ound that tlie country Avas not so ripe for revolt as 
ho had believed, yurroundeil In- sii]»crior forces, he atlemjited to I'urce 
bis Avay into the disaffected part of the Avesterii counties, but bis 
followms gradually abandoned him; he aaus taken prisoner and sent to 
Edinlmrgli, Avhere he exjiiated his imprudence on the scaffold. Jii the 
mean time, Monmouth had landed in the Avest of England, Avhoro he 
Avas received Avith great enthusiasm. Encouraged by tlie proofs of 
attachment he received, he ventured to attack the royal army en- 
camjied at Sedgemoor, near BridgcAvater. But the coAvardico of l^ord 
Grey, Avho comra.anded the horse, and the incapacity of Monmouth 
himself, proved fatal to the insurgmits; they Avere routed Avith great 
slaughter, and their unforl unate leader, after wandering about several 
days in great distress, was taken prisoner. 

eTames IJ- induced the unhappy Monmouth to degrade himself by 
a mean sujiplication for life'’, and then informed him that his offence 


* Moninoutli (lispluvf'il gmit liniDU'hh and lie ivas iiuablo to perform liis oUiee. Tlu* 
intrepidity on tlie ucatlold. The c\ecutiont'r, »horifl‘ roiupelled him to renew Ins etlorts, and 
toadied with pity, or respect for the victim’s the head of the unhappy dnkc was at length 
noble hearing, struck him three times without severed from his body, 
effect, and then thrciv aside the axe, declaring 
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was too great to be pardoned. The cruelties exercised on all 
suspected of liaving shared in the insurrection, by the inhuman 
Colonel Kirke, and the still more infamous Judge Jefferies, were 
shocking to human nature; they spread general consternation through 
the western counties but at the same time they excited a spirit of 
secret hostility to the tyrannical king. Encouraged by his success, 
James resolved to dispense with the Test Acts, by which Catholics 
were excluded from the public service, and, finding the parliament 
opposed to his views, he dissolved that body Eleven out of the 
twelve judges asserted that the dispensing power was an essential part 
of the royal prerogative; and the king, fortified by their opinion, gave 
several \ s; of trust to Catholic lords and gentlemen. The lord- 
lieutenancy of I;eland was entrusted to the earl of Tyrconnell, a 
zealous adherent of the Itomish church; many of the Catholics, who 
felt that their religion was the cause of their being deprived of their 
estates, began to look forward to the repeal of the Act of Land Settle¬ 
ment, and several of the more timorous Protestants sought refuge in 
England. Their representations, and the talcs of horror related by 
the exiled Huguenots, filled the nation with a general hatred of popery; 
the king, however, unconscious of his increasing unpopiilarit}', nnwusely 
deprived himsoir of his chief security by quarrelling with the Church, 
He commenced by endeavouring to open the doors of the universities 
to Catholics: more opposition was oftered than liad heen anticipated, 
but the king persevered, and a Catholic, named Parker, w'as installed 
into tlie ]tresideiicy of JMagdalcn College, Oxford. 

Although there was much discontent in England, no project had 
as yet heen formed against the king; it w\as believed that Mary of 
Mod' in; James's queen, would never have any children, and the nation 
was disposed to wait quietly for the accession of one of his daughters 
1 y Ills former marriage, botii of wliom were known to bo strongly 
attached to the church of Fjiigluud. Mary, (he eldest daugliter of 
James by Aime Hyde, was married to the prince of Orange, who w’as 
engag'id in sup]>orting the liberties of Europe, and the Protestant 
religion against the aml)ition and bigotry of Louis XIV.; she was less 
popular in England than iier husband, to whom she was knowm to be 
fondly attached, and it was generally believed that she would relax 
the laws against Protestant dissenters, if ever she came to the throne, 
in order to gratify the attachment of her husband to Presbyterian 
principles. She w-as, liow'ever, childless, and the national hope of a 
Protestant successor to the tlirone centred in her sister. 

The Princess Anne, afterwards queen, had been educated in the 
strictest principles of tlie Anglican church by her maternal grand¬ 
father, the celebrated earl of Clarendon. She was married to Prince 
George of Denmark, by whom she liad several children, all of whom, 
except the duke of Gloucester, either died in their infancy, or w^re 
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still-born. She was the favourite child of her father, and nothing 
had ever occurred to interrupt their atfection, until nearly at the 
same time James’s queen appeared likely to give an heir to the 
throne, and he himself became involved in a contest with the Church 
of England. 

Anxious to relieve the Catholics from the civil disabilities under 
which they laboured, as a monarch of the same religion as themselves 
must naturally have been, and at the same time desirous to obtain the 
support of so powerful a body as the Protestant dissenters, in the new 
course of policy which he meditated, James published a new declaration 
of indulgence, suspending all the penal laws against every species of 
dissent, and soon after issued a proclamation commanding it to be 
read in cliurches. The legality of such a command was (juestioned by 
the prelates, for though royal declarations had been read in churches 
with their sanction during the preceding reign, considerable doubts 
were entertained of the king’s power to suspend the penal laws, and 
in fact, such an exercise of the royal authority had been pronounced 
unconstitutional by the best lawyers of the kingdom. Had the 
declaration related to a less obnoxious matter than the virtual 
abrogation of the laws against non-conformity, which had*been only 
procured by the most vigorous exertions of the hierarchy, it is probable 
that the king’s orders might have been obeyed; but it w'as unwise to 
call upon the English prelates to undo their owm w'ork, and to pro¬ 
claim in the churches that they had hitherto jmrsued an erroneous 
course of polie \ It w'as also kno>vn that the great majority of the 
English dissenters, far from being grateful for the king's favour, viewed 
liis edict of toleration with suspicion, believing, that it was not intended 
to serve them, but to advance the cause of po])cry. 

Under these circumstances six bishops, in concert with Sancroft the 
primate, prepared a remonstrance in the form of a petition to the king, 
W'hich stated, in firm but respectful language, their reasons for refusing 
to comply with his injunctions. AThen this document w'as presented 
to James, he was so violently enraged, that he ordered the prelates to 
he arrested on the charge of having uttered a seditious libel, and as 
they all refused to find bail, they were committed to the To^ver. 

At this crisis the queen gave birth to a prince of Wales, and the 
absence of the archbishop, imprisoned in the Tow'er, who ought in virtue 
of his ofiice to have been present on the occasion, gave rise to a report 
that he had been purposely removed out of the way, lest he should 
detect the king and queen in their attempt to impose a spurious child 
on the nation. This monstrous tale was studiously circulated; and 
though the queen’s delivery had been as public as decency would 
permit, the story that the prince of Wales was supposititious was 
received with equal credulity in England and Holland. James at first 
paid no regard to the reports which were in circulation, but when he 
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learned tliat tlio prayers for the young prince were discontinued in his 
daughter's chapel at the Hague, he remonstrated very strongly on the 
subject, but was forced to rest satisfied with excuses so disengenuous 
that their fallaciousness was transparent. 

As the king, according to the constitution as settled at the Refor¬ 
mation, was the head of the English church, it Avas impossible to 
avoid some collision Avhen the raonarcli professed a religion at variance 
with that of the establishment; and though such an evil might be 
endured for a season, the members of a rrotestaut establishment 
naturally shrunk from the prospect of being governed by a continued 
successif!' Romish sovereigns. Tiie birth of a prince of Wales 
forced men to take into serious consideration the position of the 
Church aiul the country, especially as it took place at a time when 
seven prelates of tlie Church Avere persecuted by its head for defending 
Avhat they believed to be the proper privileges of tln^ est^iblished reli¬ 
gion. Such an anomaly Avas too glaring to escape notice, and James 
exhibited extraordinary weakness in forcing it on the consideration of 
the country. There never, perhaps, Avas a trial Avhicli excited such 
interest us that of the seA'ca bishops for the pretend<‘d libel contained 
in their petition to the king, Hie b(!st luAvyers in England were 
engaged on oacb side, and the question between prerogative and privi¬ 
lege was never more ably dehated. The trial lasted during the Avhole 
of the day. In the evening the jury Avere desired to retire and consider 
their A^erdiet. They remained tog(*ther in dose consultation all night, 
Avithout fire or candle; groat ditference of opinion ajipears to have 
prevailed amongst them, for it aaus not until ten o'clock on the follow¬ 
ing morning that they pronounced the atujuittal of the prelates. 

" 'I'lic moment tlie verdict Avas pronounced,” says tlie earl of Cla¬ 
rendon, Avlio AA^as pre.sont, “there Avas a Avonderful shout, that one 
wouldbave thought the ball liad cracked.” “The loud shouts and 
joyful acclamations vA’crc,” as sir John Reresby cxprcsse.s, “u rebellion 
in noise, though not in intention.” Erom London the tumultuous 
soAinds of joy extended rapidly into the country, and a Avell-known 
expression of James is preserved, on bearing acclamations, even 
among the soldiers in his camp at Hounslow. He Avas told by his 
general. Lord Eavcrsliam, of whom he had inquired the cause of the 
noise, that it Avas nothing hut the rejoicing of the soldiers for the 
acquittid of the bishops. “Do you call that nothing?" he replied, 
“ but so much the worse for them.” Bonfires Avere made, and the 
bells of iUH churches rung not only in London, but in the greater part 
of the country toAvns, as soon us the news of the acquittal reached 
them, although the strictest orders Avere giA^en to prevent such pro¬ 
ceedings. So strong was the general feeling, that though several 
persons were indicted at the next sessions for Middlesex for riotous 
behaviour, yet the grand jury would not find bills against them. 
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tLough they were sent out no less than three times. It is stated 
further that the churches of London were crowded.on that forenoon 
with multitudes, eager to pour forth their gratitude to God for this 
great delircrance. ^‘0 what a sight was that," says Nichols, “to 
hehold the people crowding into the churches to return tlianks to 
God for so great a blessing, with the greatest earnestness and ecstasy 
lifting up tlieir hands to heayen; to see illuminations in every 
window and Ixuifires at every door, and to hoar the hells throughout 
all the city, ringing out peals of joy for the wonderful deliverance." 

I( was in the midst of this popular excitement, and most ju-ohahly 
in consequence of it, that the project of a revolution was llrst formed. 
In order to form a right estimate of tliis great event, which for nearly 
half a century hecamc (he great turning-point of J'Airopean policy, it 
will be necessary to take a brief retro.spect in order to explain the 
position of parties in England. From the time of the Restoration, a 
party consisting nf a lew nobles and a very large body of country 
gentlemen, laboured to introduce so much of the principles of the old 
Ooramoiiw(*aIth as consisted in risstraining the power of the crown, and 
the ecelesiasticul privileges of tlio establishment. They were at first 
called the jmritanieal, and afterv/ards the whig party; they were 
animated by a ]>eilect horror of popery, or of anything wdiicli seemed 
approaching to it, hut they W'cri' more favourable to the Ih'otestant 
non-conformisl.s than to the episoopal clergy, and (heir main strength 
reste<t on the .snrqiorf^ of the Frotestant dissenters. Excejit in Jiatred 
of popery, the l.’ngli<h people of that day had little community of feel¬ 
ing with the whig leaders; the rigid rule of the preshyterit's in the 
time of tlic Commonweakh and Ch'omw'oll. when the most innocent 
amusements w^ere strictly prohibited, had alienated the lower orders, 
and though they were rallied round the Avhigs for a time when the 
perjuries of Titus Oates and Iiis associates had filled the nation with 
senseless (error, the re-action against this delusion had reduced the 
pai’ty to more than its former weakne.ss, and it had found little support 
out of doors when an attempt w\'is made to exclude James from suc¬ 
ceeding to the throne on account of his obnoxious religion. Another 
reason for tlio small amount of populai: favour enjoyed by the w'hig 
party W'as the notorious fact that many of the leaders in spite of their 
loud professions of patriotism, accepted bribes from foreign powers. 
Some took money from Holland, others from Franco, and not a few 
from both governments, excusing such conduct to themselves })y the 
necessity of obtaining foreign support to resist the prerogatives of the 
crown and the many advantages of position enjoyed by the court part 3 \ 
The more ardent wdiigs had raised a rebellion against James to give 
the crown to the duke of Monmouth, and the ease with which that 
rebellion was crushed seemed to prove the extinction of their power 
as a party, James certainly undervalued them, and had he not taken 
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iaeASiures which, constrained a coalition between them and their rivals, 
he might have continued to despise the English whigs with impunity. 
Hatters were very different in Scotland ; preshyterianism was there 
the favoured religion of the nation, and prelacy was scarcely less hated 
than popery. So far as the important qviestion of church government 
was concerned, the Scotch were whigs and something more, but James 
and his court made little account of Scotland; they had taken no 
warning from the fate ol Charles I., which had been decided by a 
Scottish army. 

A far more pow’erful party was know'n by the names of prelatlsts, 
cavalicrs.» tories; it included the great majority of the nobility, the 
entire Ixaiy of the clergy, a large proportion of the country gentlemen, 
and in general the masses of the agricultural and labouring population, 
so far as the latter w'cre capable of forming any opinion or selecting a 
party. Their great principle of union was to support the exclusive 
supremacy of the Church of England, and to extend the influence of 
that sovereign in his capacity of head of that church; their rallying 
cry Avas “ church and king,” in which church came first not only in 
name hut in reality. From the very moment of James’s accession the 
tories found themselves in an awkwanl and false position. They had 
long taught the doctrine of the divine right of kings and passive 
obedience to the will of tljc sovereign, denouncing all resistance as 
sinful; but when the monarch began to exorcise liis prerogatives as 
head of the church, in a spirit of direct hostility to the principles on 
W’hich the church had been established, they found themselves involved 
in difficulties which every day became more embarrassing. The trial 
of the bishops was the crisis of their loyalty; it was not unjustly 
regal de l as a kind of declaration of Avar by the monarch against the 
national establishment, and all the friends of that establishment felt 
themselves coerced to take measures for its defence and protection. 
It is true lhat the adoption of such measures Avas a virtual abandon¬ 
ment of the doctrine of non-rcslstance, and so far a concession to the 
principles of their old adversaries, the Avhigs; hence the first movements 
of the tories to join in inviting the prince of Orange to England were 
slow and unsteady, and tlie most for Avhieh tliey looked Avas that the 
prince might act as mediator hetAveen the king, the church, and the 
nation. 

We have next to examine the connection hetAAeen the position of 
the king <<t' England in relation to the general politics of Europe. At 
tliis period the arbitrary designs of Louis XIV, had excited universal 
distrust, and alliances AA’crc secretly formed to resist his designs, Avhe- 
ther covert or avoAved, to t])e different districts and territories over 
w'hicli he sought to extend his sAvay. England avas prevented from 
joining in this coalition only by the strict alliance between its monarch 
and Louis, and hence the reign of James Avas odious to the princes of 
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Germany, the houses of Sonin and Austria, and even to the |>d|ie hiitt- 
self who had been harshly treated by the French monarch, stfipj^d of 
his territory of Arignon, and menaced with further injuries. HoIlaM 
was still more deeply interested in detaching England from the French 
alliance; Louis had openly avowed his intentions to destroy its inde¬ 
pendence, and if he had procured the promised support of the naval 
power of England, the Dutch would in all -probability have become 
subjects of France. The combination of parties by which the prince 
of Orange was invited into England, had little unity in itself, and 
might have been dissolved in a moment if James had shown a dispo¬ 
sition to adopt conciliatory measures and regain the friendship of the 
torics and churchmen. William was well aware of these circumstances, 
and made the most vigorous exertions to take immediate advantage of 
the crisis. Whilst lie was thus engaged, the invasion of western 
Germany by Louis XIV. without the form.ality of a declaration of 
W'ur, and the feui-ful ravages perpetrated by the French in the Palati¬ 
nate, excited universal alarm and indignation throughout Europe; the 
states of Holland immediately placed their fleets and armies at the 
disposal of William; he set sail with a powerful armament, and on the 
5th of November, 1088, landed safely at Torbay. 

The perplexity into which all parties were thrown by the landing 
of William was almost ludicrous; at first .he was joined by so few 
partisans that he began to think of returning; then on a sudden the 
nobles and leading men of England flocked to Iiim from all quarters; 
the favourite f^Ilcers of James, those w'ho were solely indebted to him 
for rank and fortune, even his favourite daughter Anne, joined in the 
general defection, while he sinking at once into despondency abandoned 
liis army, and after a brief delay in London fled to France. It is unfor¬ 
tunately true that the prince of Orange made use of many dishonour¬ 
able artifices to terrify the unfortunate monarch and induce him to seek 
safety in flight; but James seems to have adopted the fatal resolution 
of abandoning his kingdom, in the belief that the complicated embar¬ 
rassments of parties would lead to liis recall, and that returning at the 
head of a French army be might yet triumph over all his enemies. 
Confidence in the power of Louis XIV. had been his bane from the 
hegiiining, and his connection with that detested monarch was the 
principal cause of his dying an exile. 

William assumed so much of royal power as to summon a conven¬ 
tion to regulate the affiiirs of the nation. Three proposals were made 
to this body: first that fenns should be made with James, and the chief 
administration entrusted to the prince of Orange as lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom ; secondly, that the flight of James should he taken as 
an abdication, and a regency proclaimed with the prince of Orange at 
its head; and thirdly, that the throne should be declared vacant, and 
William and Mary elected king and queen of England. The first 
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waaf the most acceptable to the consistent tories, including the 
pk'imatey Sancroft, and several of the bishops whom James bad so 
3 Pi 0 entlyprosecuted, but the great majority felt the absurdity of turning 
a king out for the mere purpose of calling him back, and it had already 
passed into a proverb that “the worst of all revolutions was a resto¬ 
ration." 

In the consideration of the second proposition was involved the 
question of the legitimacy of tlie prince of AVales, w'hich nobody really 
doubted, but almost everybody aflected to deny. There were however 
great practical difficulties in recognising the infant prince as heir to 
the crown; it was tolerably certain that James w’ould not consent to 
reside in f'lance, and send his sou to be educated as a protestant in 
jSngland; the princesses Mary and j\nne were naturally opposed to a 
plan which would liave deprived them of their fondly clierished hopes 
of wearing a crown, and William had taken pains to make it known 
that if a regency should be determined upon, somebody else must be 
sought to exercise the functions of regent. 

In fact the circumstances of the time rendered the third plan the 
only one possible to ]>c adopted; l>ut the majority of tliosc who voted 
for conferring the crow'ii on William and Mary did so with undisguised 
reluctance, as men submitting to a painful necessity. The subse<juent 
efforts of James to recover his dominions by the aid of French .irma- 
ments completed the alienation of the English people from his cause, 
while the cowardice and incapacity h(i displayed in Ireland, particularly 
at tlio battle of the Boyne, led to the utter ruin of his unfortunate 
partisans in tliat country. Louis was himself injured by his efforts in 
favour of the dethroned king; Iiis futile attempts to invade England, 
his iiiirigues to provoke insurrections, and his continued menaces of 
conquest, provoked and kept alive against him the flame of popular 
ladignatitni in this country, and induced the people to bear the brunt 
of expensive continental wars, in which England was very remotely 
and indirectly concerned, for the mere purpose of restraining his ambi¬ 
tion. It w'as in the same way at a later period that Napoleon's menace 
of invading England, excited a spirit among the people which led them 
similarly to fight the battle of continental Europe, and pay its sove¬ 
reigns for maintaining their own independence. 
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Section IV .—General History of Europe^ from the League of 
Aityshurg to the formation of the Grand Alliance. 

Thb domestic history of England, during the reign of William III., 
is so remotely connected with the progress of the war to restrain the 
ambition of Louis XIV., that it will be convenient to limit our atten¬ 
tion to tho ibrmer before commencing the narrative of the latter. 



GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


Several parties, as we have seen, joined in effecting the revolution; 
scarcely had they succeeded, when their old jealousies were renewed 
witii aggravated fury. The Scottish convention made the eshiblishnaent 
of Presbyterianism an essential part of the settlement of the crown ; 
the Protestant sectarians in England were thus encouraged to hope for 
some modifications in the discipline of the English church ; they did 
obtain a general toleration, to the great disgust of the tory or high- 
church party, Ireland remained faithful to James, though AV^iliiam 
not only offered wealth and dignity to the lord-lieutenant, Tyrconnoll, 
hut promised to secure the Catholics in their civil rights, and give 
them one-third of the churches. 

But the Protestants, avIio had so recently been secured in their 
lands by the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, cons<;iou.s that the 
justice of their titles Avould not bear a very rigid scniliiiy, and dreading 
that, under a Catholic monarch and a Catholic parliament, those acts 
might be repealed, boldly took up arms, and atoned for their deficiency 
of number by martial vigour and a daring spirit, 'I'liey felt that under 
Cromwell they had won their possessions by the sword, and by the 
sword they were resolved to retain them. Some of them foimccl 
guerilla bands, and scoured the country; others threw themselves into 
Londonderry, Enniskillen, and other garrison towns, resolved to hold 
out until aid could arrive from England. James, with a small French 
force, proceeded to Ireland, and convened a parliament in Dublin. 
The Act of SettleiiK.'ut was repealed, and all the Protestants who 
favoured o' were .supposed to favour, the prince of Drange, were 
declared guilty of high treason. But in the mean time, the adherents 
of the abdicated monai’ch had been ruined in Scotland by the loss of 
their leader, the brave Viscount Dundee, who fell in the arms of 
victory. The Highlanders w'ho followed his standard dispersed, and 
the Jacobite party had no person of sufficient influence to collect 
another army. James began his operations in Ireland by the siege 
of Londonderry; it was nobly defended by the inhabitants, whose 
religious enthusiasm more than supplied their deficiency in martial 
discipline. They were, however, on the point of sinking under the 
joint sufferings of fatigue and famine, when a reinforcement arrived 
from England, with provision and ammunition, upon which the 
besiegers abandoned their undertaking. 

Ere James could recover from this disaster, the duke of Schomberg 
land^ at Carrickfergus with ten thousand men ; hut as the operations 
of this general were too slow for the impatience of the people of 
England, William followed with a considerable reinforcement, and 
hasted to meet his father-in-Jaw. The hostile armies met on th<S 1st 
of July, 1690, on the banks of the river Boyne; the skill of William 
pioottred him a victory, which the cowa^ice of James rendered 
he fled from the field of battle, and scarcely halting m 
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Dublin, hasted to take shipping at Waterford for France, abandoning 
his faithful subjects to their fate. The Irish, though forsaken, did not 
despair; they threw themselves into Limerick, which William imme¬ 
diately invested, but was finally forced to raise the siege. This failure 
was, however, compensated by the success of the earl of Marlborough, 
in Munster, who with five thousand men reduced Cork, Kinsale, and 
some other ])!aces of less importance. But Ireland was not yet sub¬ 
dued, and William entrusted the completion of the task to Baron 
Ginckle, Avho took Athlone almost in the presence of the Irish army, 
chiefly through the negligence of St. Ruth, whom Louis had sent over 
at the request of James. Stung with remorse, St. Ruth hazarded a 
battle at Auglaira, but he was defeated and slain. The Irish a second 
time sought shelter in Limerick, which Ginckle once more besieged. 
All parties were now w'eary of the war, and a treaty w'as concluded at 
Limerick, by w’hich it w'as stipulated that the Catholics should enjoy 
the same toleration as in the reign of Charles II.; that they should be 
restored to the privileges of subjects, on taking the oath of allegiance; 
and that as many as chose to follow the fortunes of the late monarch 
should he transported to the continent at the expense of the govern¬ 
ment. About ten thousand men took advantage of the last article, 
and, under the name of tlie Irish brigades, were taken into the service 
of the king of France. 

William had, in the mean time, become disgusted with the consti¬ 
tutional jealousy of the wings, and had sought the friendship of the 
tones, who were remarkable for their zealous support of the royal 
prerogative. But a sanguinary act of vengeance, the massacre of the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe, under circumstances of great treachery, 
brought s<; much odium on the new' government, that James began to 
entertain some hopes of a restoration. The Macdonalds had recog¬ 
nised the new’ government a day later than that named in the act of 
parliament, but as their allegiance W'as formally accepted by the 
authorities, they believed themselves in perfect security. A militai’y 
force was received into their glens without distrust or suspicion. But 
in the dead hour of the night, the soldiers, pursuant to previous orders, 
rose upon their hosts, set fire to the houses, and shot dowm the 
wretched inhabitants as they attempted to escape from the flames. 

This atrocity excited universal indignation throughout Europe; 
the French king hoped that it would enable him to replace James on 
the thi’auo; and had be been able immediately to transport his forces 
across the channel, the liberties of England and the crown of WiUiam 
would have been exposed to serious danger. A camp was formed 
betyreen C^fibourg and La Hogue; twenty thousand Irish and French 
soldiers were prepared to invade England, and a powerful navy w’us 
equipped to support the expedition. The whole was frustrated by 
the Tftleuf of the British seamen; Admiral Russell having fonned a 
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junction with a Dutch squadron, attacked the French fleet off La 
Hogue, burned several of their men-of-war and transports, and drove 
the rest into their harl)ours. James beheld from the shore tliis anni¬ 
hilation of his hopes, but could not forbear expressing his admiration 
of the valour of his former subjects^. 

The death of Queen Mary revived the hopes of the Jacobites, as 
the partisans of the Stuarts were called; but instead of open rebellion, 
they resolved to remove the king by assassination. The plot was 
discovered, and the nation was so disgusted with the intended tr(‘a- 
ohery, that William was restored to all his former popularity. From 
this time to the accession of Queen Atiine, there is little worthy of 
note in the domestic history of England. On the death of the duke 
of Gloucester, the last IVotestant heir to the crown, an act w’as passed 
by which the eventual succession was settled on Soj)hia, ducliess 
dowager of Hanover, and her heirs, being Protestants (\.d. 1701). 
She was the gi-aiid-daughtev of James I., by the Princess Elizabeth, 
married to the unfrtunate elector-palatine. I'arty animosities between 
the whigs and torics were occasionally violent, and William III. was 
not always on the best of terms with his parliament. 

The Emperor Leopold, the head of the league of Augsburg, w'as a 
prince of groat abilities, sullied, however, too often, by cruelty and 
bigotry. 1'Iutugh tlio cbief of a confederacy for maintaining the liberties 
of Europe, be trampled on the privileges of bis Hungarian subjects, 
and pcrHocuied the Protestants. Hut the overthiow of the Turks at 
Vienna, and tin' suhseqmmt capture of Pel grade, left tlio discontented 
without an ally, and tlioy were forced to submit in silence. Louis was 
not daunted hy the power of the league; l>e assemhled two armies in 
Flanders, sent a third to check tlio Spaniards in Catalonia, and, to 
form a barrier on the side o(‘ Germany, ravaged the Palatinate with 
fire and sword (a.I). 1()88). This harharous jvolicy filled Europe with 
horror; men, tvomen, and children, driven from their habitations, in 
the inclement month of Fehninry, wandered by the light of their own 
burning bouses over the frozen fields, and fell victims by thousands to 
cold and hunger. Nor did this detestable expedient produce the 
desired effect; the German armies, in the ensuing campaign, gained 
several imjiortnnt triumphs. Louis sought to recover his former supe¬ 
riority hy nobler means; he entrusted his armies to new' generals of 
approved talent, and the fortune of the war instantly changed. Savoy 
was overrun by the French marshal, Calinat; Marshal Luxemburg 
gained a hrilliant victory over the allies in Flanders; the united Dutch 
and English fleets w ere defeated off' Bcachy Head, and the )Spaniards 
were scarcely able to defend Catalonia (a. d. 1(590). Little was done 

' When he saw the French Aeet set on fire, lish tars could liave performed so g<illanl an 
he exclaimed, “ Ah! none hut my hrave Kng- action!" 
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oa tSie side of Germany, for the emperor was once more assailed by 
Teheli and the Turks, whose progress threatened the ruin of his here- 
4iitary dominions. Had this course of fortune continued, Louis must 
hare become the master of Europe, but in the following campaigns, 
the Turks, deprived of all their advantages, left the emperor at leisure 
to watch his western frontiers, and Catiuat was driven from Italy by 
the duke of Savty. But in hlamlors the French continued to be 
eminently successful. Mons and Namur were taken in spite of all the 
efforts which the united forces of the Euglisli and Dutch could make 
for their relief, and the allies were defeated in two great general 
engagemert; 'y the duke of Taixemhurg. But William III. was 
never daunu cl hy ill success, and lie adopted such prudent measures, 


that Luxemburg was unable to derive any important advantages from 
his victoi'ies. 8irnilar succe.ss attended the armies of Louis in iSavoy, 


Spain, and Germany; but the triumphs were equally unproductive. 
Even at sea, notwith.standing the recent loss at La Hogue, the French 


navy rode triumphant, and gained a decided supendority over the 
English and Dutch lleets. But France was exhausted by these efforts; 
a dreadful fnnlne ravaged the countiy, ari.sing partly from an unfavour¬ 
able season, and partly from the want of hands to till the ground; 
and the finaiiccs of the state were fust fulling into confusion. The 
allies, aware of these cireinnsfanocs, made vigorous efforts to recover 
their losses, hut they were gcuierally unsmxMrs.sful, except on the side 
of Flanders, where ^Vjlliam re-ea])tured Namur, and thus, in some 
degree, rctrieviui his military rt'putation. All parties became weary 
of a war in which much blood was shed, much treasure expended, 
and no permanent acquisitions made. Negotiations were commenced 
under :he mediation of Charles XL, of Sweden, at Kyswick {a. d. 
1(597), and a treaty concluded, in which Louis made many important 
< uiic,essions, to purchase an interval of tranquillity for his future pro¬ 
jects. The French king's renunciation of the Spanish succession, 
which it had been the main object of the war to enforce, was not even 
•mentioned in the articles of pacification, and several other omissions 
left abundant grounds for a renewal of the war at no distant period. 

The emperor, though severely harassed hy the Turks, consented to 
the pf ace with great reluctance, and complained bitterly of the 
desertion of his allies. But no one of the confederates derived more 


advantage from the treaty; he was enabled to direct his whole force 
Against the Ottomans, who, under their new sultan, Mustapha II., 
became, for ri brief space, formidable to Europe. The danger w^as 
averted by the celebrated Prince Eugene, of Savoy, who now began to 
Attract admiration. After the peace of Ryswick, }»e took the command 
of the imperialists, and encountered Mustapha at Zenta, a small village 
on the banks of the river Theysse, in the kingdom of Hungary. The 
battle was brief, but, for it.s duration, one of the most sanguinary on 
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record; fifteen thousand Turks •were slain, and eiglit thousand more 
drow'ncd in their flight across the river; their artillery, baggage, and 
ammunition, the sultan’s magnificent pavilion, countless standards, and 
the great seal of the Ottoman empire, remained the prize of the vic¬ 
tors; the grand vizier, the aga of the janissaries, and twenty-seven 
pachas, were among the victims of this fatal field. Mustapha, having 
vainly attempted to retrieve his losses in a new campaign, was forced 
to consent to the peace of Carlowitz, by wliieh several provinces were 
resigned to the Austrians, Azof ceded to tlie Russians, now fast rising 
into impoi-tancc under the administration of the Czar Peter, ami tlui 
A’enotians gratified hy the cession of the Morea, anciently called the 
Peloponnesus. 

»The declining health of the king of Spain, Charles TI., engaged the 
general attention of Europe alter tlie peace of Ryswick: three princes 
were candidates for the succession, Louis XIV., the Emjteror Leopold, 
and tlie elector of Bavaria. It is unnecessary to canvass their seyorjil 
claims, hut it is manifest tlmt the general interests of Europe pointed 
to the electoral prince as the most eligible of the competitors. A 
secret tn'aty of partition was concluded between YVilliam and Louis, 
but (,'harl(‘S II. received information of the transaction, and enraged 
that Ins dominions should be shared during his life, proclaimed the 
electoral prince of Bavaria sole heir. Scarcely, however, had this 
arrangement been mad(*, when that prince died suddenly, not without 
strong sns]>i(.ionv of poi.son (a.d. ItiJ)!)}. A new treaty of partition 
was arrang.d })y Holland, France, and England, Imt the Emperor 
Leopold ret used his concurrence, expecting to obtain for his family 
the inheritance of the whole Spaiiish monarchy. During these 
negotiations, the aflections of tlie .Scotch were alienated from William, 
by his sacrificing the settlement which they had established at a great 
expense, on the isthmus of Darien, to quiet the fears of the Spaniards, 
and the commercial jealousy of the English, LouUl they have found 
leaders, they would probably have had recourse to arms, but fortunately 
they were contented to vent their rage in violent language and furious 
invective. Charles IX. W'as long disposed to favour the Austrian 
claimant to his crown, but the arrogance of his queen and her German 
favourites, alienated the nation from the court of Vienna, while the 
Spanish nobility and clergy urged the dying monarch to bestow the 
sovereignty on the house of Bourbon. Cluirles applied to the pope 
for advice; Innocent XII., who then filled the pontifical chair, was 
very jealous of the progress of the Austrian power in Italy; he there¬ 
fore strenuously recommended the choice of a French prince; a new 
will was made, and Philip, duke of Anjou, second son of the dauphin, 
was nominated heir to the crown of Spain. Not long after Charlch 
died (A.D. 1701), and Louis, after some hesitation between the will 
and the partition treaty, proclaimed his grandson king of Spain and 
the Indies, under the title of Philip V. 
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Though England and Holland were e<|ually alarmed at thisr 
proceeding, both powers were obliged to acquiesce for a season*. 
William found his parliament reluctant to engage in a new war, and 
Louis, by an unexpected movement against the hairier towns, had 
secured a great portion of the Dutch army. The emperor, however, 
commenced a war, claiming the duchy of Milan as a fief of the 
imperial crown, and his army, under the command of Prince Eugene, 
gained several advantages over Marshal Catinat, in Italy. During 
this campaign, the States-general and William, having failed to obtain 
any satisfactory explanations of bis designs from the French king, 
concluded a treaty, called the Grand Alliance, with the emperor. Its 
avowed ohi nts were “to procure satisfaction to his imperial majesty 
in the case of the Spanish succession; obtain security to the English 
and Dutch for their dominions and commerce; prevent the union of 
the mouarcliie.s of France ami Spain, and hinder the Frencli from 
possessing the Spanish dominions in America.” Dut this treaty w'ould 
p)robably have been frustrated by the I’nglish parliament, but for the 
imprudence with which liuuis hazarded an insult to the Britisli nation 
(a.d. lyi^l)* the death of James II., he caused his son, commonly 
called the Obi Pretender, to be nicoguised king of Groat Britain anvJ 
Ireland, under the title of James III, Tlie parliament at once entered 
lieartily into the war, which they had hitherto disapproved, and their 
martial ardour was not abated by the death of William, who fell a 
victim to a fall from his horse, and the unskilfulness of an ino\p<‘nenced 
surgeon (a.d. 1702). The intelligence of this event filled the allies 
with consternation; ])Ut their fears Avere of short duration, for Queen 
Anne, who next ascended the throne, declared her resolution to adhere 
steadily t o the policy of her predecessor. 


Si:cTioN V.— The )Var of the h^panhh Succession. 

Tiik accession of Queen Anne gave great satisfaction to the Engllsli 
people; William was disliked as a foreigner, Avho AA*as more strongly 
attached to Holland than to his adopted country, and his coldness of 
manner had greatly tended to increase his unpopularity. He W'us 
suspected by the torics of secret designs against the Church, on ac^unt 
of his attaclnnent to presbyterianism, and the Avhigs had ceased to 
respect him. because he had not shown himself sufficiently grateful for 
their services in raising him to the throne. Though his military 
talents were great, he had not been a A'cry successful general, and it 
was studiously circulated, that he endeavoured as much as possible to 
keep back the earl (afterwards duke) of Marlborough, through envy 
of his superior abilities. Ho had, at first, recognised the duke of 
Anjou to the ci*own of Spain, and therefore, when he joined the 
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grand alliance formed to prevent wliat lie had previously sanctioned, 
he was exposed to suspicions of insincerity, and it was generally helicved 
that if Louis made any large sacrifices to conciliate the Dutch, the 
English monarch would not persevere in his resistance. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that it was of very little importance to England, 
whether an Austrian or a French prince became monarch of Spain; 
the war of the Succession, in wliich this countiy bore the principal share, 
was that in which its interests Avere the least involved; and this 
country lavishly poured fovtli its blood and freasun; to accomplish 
objects Avliich liad no connection with its real position. It ivas the 
indignation excited by the attempt of Louis to impose upon the 
English pco])le a sovereign of his choice, Avhieh induced the (jiu'cn and 
her people to enter on a bloody and expensive war, for no other pur¬ 
pose than humiliating the insolence of a ile^-pot. They sniesofpieutly 
found out that they had to pay too dear a price for the luxuries of Avar 
and vengeance. 

Queen Anno infused vigour into tlie grand ulliam'e, not only by 
the prompt dedaralion of her adhesion, hut by a judicious choice of 
ministers; Tjord (Jodolphiu avus placed at the head of the treasury, 
and (ho call of Marlborough, avIio avhs connected Avith the premier by 
marriage, Avas appointed commander-in-ebief of the English army in 
Flamlers, and ambassador extraordinary to tlie States-Cleneral. War 
Avas declared against France on the same day, at Loudon, the Hague, 
and Vienrui; and the campaign aaus simultaneously opened in Italy, 
(jJermany, ai I Idanders (a.i>. I70l2). 1’lie earl of iMarlborough, who 
commanded in Flauders, Avas the only one of the allied generals Avho 
obtained success; he cajdun'd S(*veral important toAvns, and nvouM 
probably have defeated tlie French in the oi»en field, had not his 
motions been fett<'red by the ])resence of the Dutch fifdd-dejmties, 
who Avcrc too cautious or too timorous to alloAv of his hazarding an 
engagement. At sea the ancient renoAvu of the English navy Avas re¬ 
established ; Sir George Eooke sailed against Caidiz Avitli a fleet of fifty 
sail, having AAith him tlie duke of Ormond and an army of tAvelve 
thousand men. Cadiz Avas loo strong to be taken, and Itooke sailed 
to T’igo, where the galleons, laden Avlth the treasures of Spanish 
America, lay protected by a French fleet and a formidable castle and 
batteries. The Ihiglish admiral broke the boom that protected the 
narroAV entrance into the inner harbour, Ormond stormed the castle, 
and the b’rcnoh losing all hope, set fire to their sliips. But the English 
and Dutch Avere at luuid to extinguish the flames; six ships of the 
line and nine galleons became the trophies of the conquerors. 

These losses, and the defection of the duke of Savoy, did not abate 
the courage of Louis; and the confederates, though joined by the king 
of Portugal, did not improve their advantages (a.d. 1703). The 
elector of Bavaria, the firm ally of France, being joined by Marshal 

Q3 ” 
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Villars, gained a great victory over the imperiaUsts at Hochstet, ’ 
which a road was opened to Vienna. The armies of Louis retiMd 
their superiority in Italy; even at sea the French disconcerted the 
plans of the confederates, and these disasters were poorly compensated 
by the acquisition of a few fortified towns in Flanders, which were 
captured by Marlborough. Even these slight successes gave cour^ 
to the allies; the English parliament voted liberal supplies for coa- 
tinning the war, and the emperor, though menaced on one side by the 
iFungariaii insurgents, and on the other by the French and Bavarians, 
ordered his second son, Charles, to assume the title of king of Spain, 
and to pr^-^'eed to Portugal, for tlie purpose of invading that country. 

Maribfiongh bad hitherto been greatly impeded by the timid 
caution of Ins ihitch collt'agues; he concerted the plan of his next 
campaign with a more congenial spirit, Prince Eugejje. As his Flemish 
conquests, in the preceding campaigns, had secured a good barrier for 
the Cnitod Provinces, IMarlborough, now advanced to the title of duke, 
leaving the defence of the fortresses to the Dutch garrisons, concentrated 
his forces, with tbc professt'd design of invading France, and then 
suddenly marched into Germany. A junction was effected with the 
imperialists, the elector of Bavaria's lines at Donawert were forced, 
and the allies tidvanced to the D,anubc. The Bavarian prince having 
been reinforced by thirty tbousand French under the command of 
Marshal Tallard, resolved to liazard a battle, and the duke having been 
joined by Prince Eugene, with fin equal number, eagerly sought for an 
engagement (Avgi\»t 1,% a.d. 17fD)* The French and Bavarians were 
advantageously jfosted on a hill between tbc Danube and the village 
of Blenheim; but their line was weakened hy detachments, and 
Mailbo.ough, taking advantage of their error, charged through, and 
won a decisive victory. Thirty thousand French and Bavarifins W'ere 
killed, wounded, or taken ; their cfimp-equipage, bfiggage, artillery, and 
standards, hecame tlie ])rizo of the coiKjuerors; Tiilhird was taken 
prisoner, Jtml the B;u'arifin prince narrowly escaped the same fat6. 
The allies, lunvever, suffered very severely; their loss amounted to no 
less than five thousand killed, and seven thousand wounded. 

The consequences eff this hrilliani but bloody victory were, the 
immediate liberation of the cmjieror from all danger; the Ilunganan 
insurgents were terrified into submission, Bavaria was abandoned by 
its sovereign to the ravages of the imperialists, and the shattered relics 
of the breneli army were driven to seek shelter witliin their own 
frontiers. Tlie moral influence of the victory were even of more im¬ 
portance than the immediate results; it not only compensated for the 
ill success of the allies in Italy and Spain, hut changed the whole 
complexion of tlie wjir. At sea the English navy began to retrieve its 
fame; though Sir George liooke, fliiled in an attack on Barcelona, 
he stormed Gibralfftr, a fortress hitherto deemed impregnable, and 
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gained a glorious but unprofitable victory over tlie French fleet off 
Malaga. 

Had all the allies exhibited the same vigour as the English, Louis 
must have been speedily ruined; l)ut the Germans were sluggish ; the 
death of the Emperor Ijeopold, and the accession of liis more enter¬ 
prising son Joseph, made no change in their policy (a.i>. 1705): the 
prince of Baden, the general of the imperialists, obstinately refused 
to join Marlborough on the Moselle, and the allies could jfltempt no 
conquest of importance in Flanders. In Italy the French obtained so 
many advantages that the duke of Savoy was forced to shut himself up in 
his capital, where he was besieged, with but little prospect of relief; but 
on the side of Spain the allied arms were crowned witli brilliant success. 
Sir John Leake defeated a French fleet olf Gibraltar, and thus forced 
the marshal de Tesse to raise the siege of that fortress; the confederates 
entering Spain on the Portuguese side, captured several places in 
Estrernadura, while the earl of Petei borough, having been convoyed 
by Sir Cloudesly Shovel to the coast of C-atalonia, took the importunt 
city of Barcelona, and established the authority of Charles III. in 
the whole province of Catalonia, and the greater part of the kingdom 
of Valeiitia. 

These variations of success inflamed tlio courag<^ and obstinacy of 
the belligerent powers. Louis was so elated that he ord('red I^Iarshal 
Villeroy to act on the ofl’ensivo in Flander.s, while his Italian army 
besieged Turin, and the forces he sent into Germany drove the prince 
of Baden ai.-l the imperialists before them (a.d, 170ti). The English 
parliament, now composed principally of whigs, show'od the greatest 
eagerness for the prosecution of the war, and voted liberal sup])lies for 
the ensuing campaign. Marlborougli joined the united army ofllolland 
and England in May, and soon after received a subsidiary Danish 
force. Yilloroy, relying on his superior strength, advanced to attack 
the allies, and the two armies met near the village of Pamillics. The 
French marshal posted his left W'ing behind a morass, where it could 
not be attacked, hut where it was equally incapable of advancing 
against the enemy. Marlborough took immediate advantage of this 
error; amusing the French left wing by a feigned attack, he poured 
his infantry in masses on the centre; they encountered a brave 
resistance, but the duke, bringing up the cavalry just as the French 
linos began to waver, broke through them with a iieadstrong charge, 
and ill an instant Villeroy’,s array was a helpless mass of confusion, 
^^even thousand of the French were slain, six thousand taken prisoners, 
and a vast quantity of artillery and ammunition abandoned to the 
victors. The loss of the allies, in killed and w^ounded, did not exceed 
three thousand five hundred men. 

The results of this brilliant victory w'crc the immediate conquest of 
Brabant, and almost all the Spanish Netherlands; but its consequences 
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xverc felt even in Ital 3 % iSTfirshal Vendomo having been recalled to 
remedy, if possible, A^illcro^y's disaster. Prince Eugene resolved to raise 
the siege of Turin, and baffled the efforts of the duke of Orleans to 
obstruct his march. Orleans therefore joined the besieging arniv, and 
as a battle was manifestly inevitable, the French marshals anxiously 
'(deliberal(‘d whether they should wait for the enemy in their intrench- 
ments. The majority voted against the measure, but Marshal Marsln 
produced an order, signed hy the king, immediately after receiving the 
account of his defeat at Ramiliies, commanding his generals not to offer, 
but to wait for battle. This order hurt the pride and confused the 
measures of the duke of Orleans. While the French generals Avere 
angrily <lrbating Avliat arrangements should be made, Prince Eugene 
and the duke of Savoy fell upon their lines; the French got entangled 
in their extensive entrenchments, the river Doria running through their 
camp prevented one part of tlieir army from coming to the assistance 
of the other; they Avere speedily' routed, and fled Avitli precipitation, 
not halting until tliey had passed their oaa'Ii frontiers. In men, the 
loss of the French army Avas not great, hut they abandoned all their 
cannon, baggage, ammunition, and military chest. By this single hloAV 
the house of Bourbon lost the duchies of Milan aud Mantua, the 
principalit}" of Uiedmont, and eventually the kingdom of Naples. 

That the success of the allies Avas not equally decisive in Spain, 
must be attributed to the Avant of energy and Austrian shiggisliness 
of the Archduke Charles. Philip besieged his rival in Barcelona, but 
Avas forced to retire hy the appearance of Sir John Leake, Avith an 
English squadron, before the toAvn. The retreat Avas made in great 
disorder, partly occasioiu'd hy an eclipse of the sun, Avhich the SAipersti* 
timis Spaniards regarded as an omen of their ruin. Forty thousand 
English and Portuguese, under the command of the earl of Galway 
and the marquis de las Alinas, advanced through Estrernadura tOAA'afda 
Madrid, and Philip Avas forced to abandon his capital; at the same 
time, the count do Santa Cruz surrendered Cartlmgcna and the galleys 
to the allied povAors, JTad the archduke gone immediately to Madrid, 
and closely pressed lus riAal, the crown of Spain A\muld probably have 
been lost to the house of Bourbon; but he lingered unaccountably in 
the neiglihourhood of Barcelona, until Philip and the duke of Berwick’, 
having collected a superior army, compelled the English and Portuguese 
to abandon Madrid. Cartliagena was soon after recovered, but this 
was more tluin compensated by the loss of the islands of Majorca and 
Ivica, which surrendered to the English fleet under Sir John Leake. 
Louis Avas so disheartened hy his losses, that he sought for peace on 
very humble conditions, but the allies, intoxicated with success, 


* The dulce ol' TJot'vick was the natural son of Jamrs ll.,«ntl one of the ahiest genwids 
in the service of Fraix'.*. 
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demanded such liumilluting toms, that he resolved to fry the hazards 
of another campaign. 

While the English ministers were lavishing hlood and treasure to 
support foreign wars, they did not neglect the internal affairs of the 
nation. A treaty for uniting England ami Scotland under on<! legis¬ 
lature, was ratified by the parliaments of both countries ; but the 
Scottish nation generally was opposed to.a union that galled their 
national pride, and the advantages of which time alone could developo 
(a.». 1707)* Louis derived one advantage from his recent mis¬ 
fortunes; the expulsion of his force from Italy enabled liini to send 
powerful succours into Spain, where the allies were acting with the 
greatest negligence and misconduct. The carl of Cialway and the 
manjuis de las Minas, hfiving exhausted all tlndr provisions in 
Valencia, attempted to pass into New Castile; the duke of Lerwick, 
having received large reinforcements, and aware that the allies had been 
weakened by the departure of the archduke, did not hesitate to attack 
them at Almanza, and won a victory as complete as any tliai had been 
obtained during the war. This great triumph restored tlie cause of 
the Dourbons in Spain, and similar success attended the French army 
in Cennany, where the Marshal Yillars penetrated to the Danube, 
and laid the duchy of Wirtemhorg under contribution. Nothing of 
importance occurred in Flanders, and the only naval enterprise was 
the si('ge of Toulon. Prince Eugene, and the duke of Savoy, marched 
througli Frane(' to I)esicge this great port, while Sir Cloudesly Shovel 
appeared oH' tlio coast to second their operations. But unfortunately, 
the garrison of Toulon had been reinforced two liours before the 
appearance of the allies; they retreated througli Provence, wast.ng the 
country as they passed, and diffusing consternation almost to the .gates 
of Paris. Nor was this the onl}'^ evil that Louis suffered from the 
invasion; the detachments withdrawn from the army of Marshal 
Villars so weakened that general, that he was forced to relinquish his 
liigh projects in Germany, and repass the Uhinc, instead of advancing 
beyond the Danube. 

Great expectations had been formed in England, which the results 
of the campaign miserably disappointed ; Godolpbin and Marlborough 
lost a considerable share of their popularity; they were opposed even 
by the members of the cabinet, and though they persuaded the queen 
to dismiss Mr. Secretary Harley and Mr. St. John, they saw that their 
influence with her majesty, and their power in parliament, had been 
considerably diminished (a.d. 1708). Marlborough felt that a vigorous 
campaign w’as essential to his future interests, especially as the duke 
de Vendome had, by treachery, gained possession of Ghent and Bruges; 
he, therefore, resolved to risk a general battle, and crossing tlie Scheldt, 
came up with the French army strongly posted as Oudenardc. The 
British cavalry broke their opponents at the first charge, the French 
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lines fell into confusion, and though the approach of darkness prerented 
the allies from completing their victory, the enemy fled in such disorder, 
that nine thousand were taken prisoners, and nearly six thousand 
deserted. Marlborough, being reinforced by Prince Eugene, undertook 
the siege of Lisle, the principal city in French Flanders, and though 
it was vigorously defended by JVIarshal Boufflers, it was forced to 
surrender after a siege of two months, while Ghent and Bruges were 
recovered ere the close of the campaign. Nothing of importance 
occurred in Itiily, Germany, or Spain; but the English fleet conquered 
the island of Sardinia, and terrified the pope into the acknowledgment 
of the Archduke Charles as law ful king of Spain. 

The conlidence of tlie allies now rose to the highest pitch ; Godol- 
phin and Marlborough i’ound the English parliament ready to grant 
additional supplies; the Dutch agreed to augment their troops, and 
the imperialists promised to lay aside their inactivity. Louis, on the 
contrary, disheartened by d(!foat, bis treasury exhausted, his councils 
distracted, and his kingdom sulfering from famine, offered to purchase 
peace by every concession that could reasonably be demanded (a.d. 
i70fl). Once more his proffers were rejected, except upon conditions 
inconsistent with his personal honour and the safety of his kingdom, 
and once more he appealed to tlie Irazards of war. Tl\e confederates 
iti Flanders, finding that Marslial Villars had taken a position from 
, lirhrch he could not be disloclg('d, laid siege to Tournay, and on the 
surrender of that place invested Mons. Villars, unable to relieve the 
;^ace, took possession of a strong camp at Iffalplaquet, w’hence he 
trusted that Be could harass the besiegers. Tlie confederates, elated 
with past success, resolved to attack the French in their intrenchraents. 
Fe^v ]^a)?ies, since the invention of gunpowder, have been more obsti¬ 
nate and bloody; victory final!}'^ declared in favour of the allies, but it 
was deaily purchased by the loss of fifteen thousand men; w'hile the 
French, who liad fought under cover, lost only ten thousand, Mons 
was now closely invest* cl, and the surrender of that important place 
closed the eampnign. Nothing of importance occurred in Germany, 
Italy, or Spiin ; but Louis, finding liis resources exhausted, once again 
made an unsuccessful efiorl to obtain peace. 

Conferences were opened at Gertruydenberg (a.d. 17B)), but the 
allies, influenced by i\Iarl borough and Prince Eugene, rejected the 
propositions of tlie French king ; he was, however, unwilling to break 
off the negotiations, and the conferences w^cre continued even after the 
hoatile arnnes had actually taken the field. The duke of Marlborough 
took several fortified places in Flanders ; but nothing of importance 
was done in Gt-rmany or 1‘iedmoni; and the misfortunes of the allies 
in Spain more than counterlialanced their other successes. The Arch¬ 
duke Charles, aided by the English general, Stanhope, twice defeated 
his rival, and a second time gained possession of Madrid; instead of 
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iuAproving these advantages, he loitered in the capital until forced to 
retire by the united forces of the French and Spaniards, under the 
duke of Vendome. The allies retired towards Catalonia, and marched, 
for the sake of subsistence, in two bodies. Stanhope, who commanded 
the roar division, allowed himself to he surrounded at Brihuega, and 
was forced to surrender at discretion. Staremberg, wdio led the prin¬ 
cipal division, was soon after forced to engage at a disadvantage, but 
he made such able dispositions, that Vendome was compelled to retreat, 
and the imperialists continued their march in safety. They were, 
however, so weakened and disj)iritcd by Stanhope’s misfortune, that 
they could not check the victorious progress of Philip. 

A revolution in the English cabinet proved of more consequence to 
Louis than even the success of his arms in Spain. Tiie queen, a 
woman of feeble mind, liad long been under the influence of the duchess 
of Marll)orough, who did not ahvays use lier power with discretion. 
A new favourite, Mrs. Masham, supplanted the duchess, and was 
gained over by Harley and St. John, to induce the queen to make a 
total change in the administration. This would have been impossible 
if the whigs had continued to enjoy the confidence of the nation; but 
many circumstances contrihutt^d to diminish their popularity. The 
weight of taxes, occasioned by the expenses of the war, began to he 
felt as a burden, wflicn victories, from ihcir very frequency, ceased to 
excite joy; the conduct of the allies, who contrived that “England 
should fight for all and pay for all,” gave just dissatisfaction ; and the 
rejection of the !<>eneh king’s otfers at Gertruydenherg was'jhstly 
regarded ns the triumph of private ambition over public policy. In 
addition to these grounds of diseontoiit, the tories raised tin; c.y thaf 
the “church was in danger,” on account of the favour shown to the 
dissenters; and the whigs, instead of allowing the imputation to refute 
itself, unwisely attempted to silence the clamour by force. Dr- Henry 
Sacheverell preached a sermon before the lord mayor, in which lie 
bitterly attacked the dissenters, and advocated the exploded doctrines 
of passive obedience and non-resistance. Though it "was hut a poor 
contemptible production, such is the violence of party, that it was 
printed, and forty thousand copies are said to have been sold in a week. 
In another week, it "would probably have lieen forgotten, had not 
Godolphin, wdio w'as personally attacked in the Commons, persuaded 
his friends to make it the subject of a iiarliamentary impeachment. 
Common sense revolted from such an absurdity; the generous feelings 
of the nation w’ere enlisted on the side of the preacher, and this sym¬ 
pathy was soon transferred to his cause. During liis trial, the populace 
showed the liveliest zeal in his behalf; and when he was found guilty, 
the H-ouse of Lords, dreading popular tumults, passed a sentence so 
lenient, that it was hailed by the tories as a triumph. 

The persecution of Sacheverell was the ruin of the whigs; the 
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queen, awure of tbcir unpopularity, dismissed all her ministers except 
the duke of IMarlborough; and a new cabinet was formed under the 
auspices of Mr. Harley, who was soon after created earl of Oxford. 
A new parliament was summonsed, in which the torics had an over¬ 
whelming inujorify (a.d. 37^)? but the ministers did not abandon tho 
foreign policy of their predecessors; and copious supplies were voted 
for the maintenance of the war. 

At this crisis an unexpected event changed the situations and views 
of all parties. Tlie Mmperor Joseph died without issue ; his hrother 
Oharles, the claimant of the >Sj)anish crown, succeeded to the empire, 
and the lihf'rties of Europe vere thus exposed to as much danger from 
the aggriufli/.emcut of tlic house of Austria, as from that of the Bour¬ 
bon famii\. The campaign was languidly conduetetl in every (juartcr, 
and ore its conclusion, the English ministers were secretly negotiating 
witli France. 

After many disgraceful intrigues, in whieli all the actors sacrificed 
the interests of tlio nation to parry purpos<‘S, tlie duke of ^larihoroiigU 
was stripped of all his emplovineiits, and confi'rcnce.s for a geiieral 
peace commenc<‘d at Ttiv'cht. Tlu; successive deaths of the tlaujdiin 


of France, !iis son the duke of Ihirgundy, and his grainlsou tin- duke 
of Bretagne, left only the sickly duke of Anjou bet ween ritilip and 


the throne of kVance. The union of the French and Spanish m<*oaic 


filled the confederates with, no unrea^onabh* ajtpreheiision^, and the 
English ministers were obliged to threatim that they would rmew the 
war, unless Philip renounced Jus right of succession to tlic throne of 
France (a.i>. 1732). When this important point was obfalncil, the 


English and I’hvnch agroial upon a. cossalion of arms; the 3)uteli and 
the dh.xrialists continued the campaign,hut with such ill-success that 
they wTr<‘ induced to nmew (he conferences for peace. On the 33stof 
jMarcli, 1713 , tlie treaties h(*tween (ho ditli'rent jtowers ■wen* signed at 
Utrecht liy the plenipotentiaries of hVance, iMigland, Prussia, recently 
exulted into a kingdom, Savoy, and tin Fnited 3‘rovinces. Tlie 


emperor held out until the following year, -when he signed a treaty at 
Eastadt, l(*ss favourable than (hat ivluch had been offered at Utrecht; 


and the king of Spain, w ith more reluctance, gave his adhesion to the 
general arrangements. 

Few subjects have been more fiercely contested than the conduct 
of the English ministers in relation to the treaty of Utrecht; fhe rea¬ 
son is pcrtectly obvious; lioth the political parties that divided the 
nation had acted wrong; the whigs continued the wair after all its 
reasonable objects had been gained ; tlie tories concluded a peace in 
which the advantages that England might have claimed, from the suc¬ 
cess of her arms, were wantonly sacrificed. The people of England 
generally disliked the peace, and the commercial treaty with Franco 
was rejected by a majority of nine votes, in the House of Commons. 
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The whigs now began to pretend that the Protestant succession was in 
danger, and the alarm spreading rapidly, brought back to their party a 
large share of its former popularity. Nor were these 'apprehensions 
groundless; through the influence of the Jacobites, the earl of Oxford 
was removed from his office, and a new administration, more favourable 
to the house of .Stuart, formed under the auspices of St. John, lord 
BoHnghroke. But before the court of St. Germains could derive any 
advantage from this change, the queen, harassed by the intrigues and 
quarrels of her scT\ants, sank into a lethargy, and her death disap¬ 
pointed the hopes of the Pretender and his adlierents (August 1,1714). 
Si vcral whig lords, without being summoned, attended the council, 
which was of course held at the demise of the crown, and the torics, 
overawed, roncurred in issuing an order for the proclamation of the 
elector of flauovcr, as George 1., king of Groat Britain and Ireland. 


Section' Vf. — l\icr the Great of Jlas.^ia. Charhf; XII. of 

Sweden. 

Tn the two last soetlons, we have confined our attention to the wars 
Mhicli tin; ambition of Louis XIV. excited in the south and west of 
h’oro" ; during this ]n'riod, the northern and eastern divisions of 
( .uistoudoni were oecupied by the rivalry of two of the most extraor¬ 
dinary iin 11 lliat ever ajipeaied f»n the stage of human life, Peter the 
Great of and (/liarles XII. of .Sweden. Before entering on 

llteir hislory we must take a brief retros{)cc( of the alfairs of tlie 
Noril), uftev the accession of the C/.av Alexis and the resignation of 
l^iiceti Cinislinu. 

Ludci the administration of Alexis, Russia began rapidly to emerge 
from the harharisin into Aviiieh it liad heim plunged by the iMongolian 
invasion and subsequent civil wars. lie reformed tin* laws, encouraged 
commerce, and patronized the arts; he recovered Smolensko from the 
I*oIes, and ]treventcd the Turks from establishing their dominion over 
the Cossack trilies. Ills sou Tlieodoie, thongli of a weak constitution, 
steadily pursued tlie same course of vigorous policy. lie lived,” says 
a native Russian historian, ‘■'•the joy and delight of Ids people, and died 
amidst their sighs and tears. On the day of his decease, Moscow was 
in the same state of distress Avliich Rome felt at tlie death of Titus.” 
John, the brother and successor of Theodore, was a prince of weak 
intellects; his ambitious sister, Sophia, seized for a lime on the sove¬ 
reignty, excluding her young hrotlicr Peter, to whom Theodore had 
bequeathed the crown. During seven years of boyhood Peter endured 
Sophia’s galling yoke, hut when he reached his seventeenth year, lie 
took advantage of the general indignation excited by the misconduct 
of the government, to shut that princess up in a nunnery and banish 
her favourite into a distant part of the empire. 
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Denmark was the scene of an extraordinary revolntion (a.b. 1661): 
the tyranny of the aristocracy arose to such a height, that the clergy 
and commons voted for the surrender of their liberties to the king, and 
Ferdinand III., almost without any effort of his own, was thus invested 
with absolute power. On his death (a.d. 1070), his successor, 
Christian Y., commenced war against Charles XL, king of Sweden, 
who, though assailed by a powerful blague, defended himself with great 
ability and success. Charles XI., after the restoration of peace, tried 
to make himself as absolute as the kings of Denmark, hut he died 
prematurely (a.d. 1()07). leaving his crown to his son Charles XII., 
who ha,'. b'‘cn deservedly styled llie Alexander of the North. 

Petei ^he Great commenced his reign by defeating the Turks, from 
whom he wrested the adv.antagcous port of Azof, which opened to his 
subjects tiio commerce of the Black iSea. This acquisition enlarged 
his views; he resolved to make Itussia the eenirc of tiade bettveen 
Europe and Asia, to connect the Dwina, the A'olga, and tlie Don, hy 
canals, thus opening a water communication between the northern seas 
and the Black and tlic Cas]iian ISeas. lo conqdeto this magnificent 
plan, he determined to Iniild a city on the Baltic: Sea, whicdi should be 
the empomim of northern commerce and the capital of his dominions. 
A still greater proof of his wisdom, and of his anxiety to seeure the 
prosperity of his subjects, was bis undertaking a tour through Europe, 
for the purpose of acquiring instruction and bringing back to his sub¬ 
jects the improvements of more civilized nations. In 1698, having 
established a regency to direct tlie government during his absence, he 
departed from his dominions as a private gentleman, in the train of the 
ambassadors that he liad sent to tlie principal courts of Europe. Ara- 
ster lain, at that time one of the most flourishing commercial cities in 
Europe, was the first place that arrested his attention; he entered 
himself us a common carpenter in one of the principal dock-yards, 
labouring and living exactly like the other workmen. Thence he came 
to England, w'here he examined and studied the principal naval 
arsenals. King AVilliam presented the czar w'ith an elegant yacht, and 
permitted him to engage several ingenious artificers in his service. 
After it year’s absence, Peter returned home, greatly improved himself, 
and accompanied J'y a train of men well qualified to instruct his 
subjects. 

Anxious to extend his dominions on the eastern side of the Baltic, 
lie entered into an alliance against Sweden with Frederick Augustus, 
elector of Saxony, w'ho had succeeded John Sobieski on the throne of 
Boland, and Frederic IV"",, king of Denmark (a.d. 1700). The Danes 
commenced the ivar by invading the territories of the duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, brother-in-law and ally of the king of Sweden. Their progress 
was slower than they expected, and, in the midst of their career, they 
were arrested by intelligence of the dangers that menaced their own 
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caj^ital. Charles XII., undaunted by the power of the league, resolved 
to carry the war into the dominions of Denmark; whilst his fleet, 
strengthened by an English squadron, blockaded Copenhagen, he sud¬ 
denly embarked his troops at Carlscrona, and having easily effected a 
passage, laid siege to the city, by land. Frederick, cut oft' from his 
dominions by the Swedish cruisers, and alarmed by the imminent 
danger of his fleet and capital, concluded a peace highly honourable 
to the Swedes, leaving his Bussian and Polish allies to continue the 
contest, 

No sooner had Charles concluded the treaty, than he resolved to 
turn his arms against the Bussians, who "were besieging Narva with a 
force of eiglity thousand men; though his own army did not exceed 
ten thousand, the heroic king of Sw'edcn boldly resolved to attack 
his enemies in their intrenehiuonfs. As soon as his artillery had 
opened a small bread), be commanded liis men to advance to the 
charge witli fixed bayonets, A storm of siiow, that blow full in their 
faces, add(‘d to (he confusion into Avhich the undisciplined Bussians 
were tlu'own by tiiis daring assault; tbe very superiorit}^ of tludr num¬ 
bers added to their confusion; afl(‘r a contest of three hours’ duration 
they >vere totally routed; eighteen tliousfind of the besiegers fell in the 
battle or flight, thirty thousand remained prisoners, all their artillery, 
baggage, and ammunition, became the prey of the conquerors. The 
CKar was not disheartenod by this defeat, Avliich he attributed to the 
right cause, the igtiorance and baibarism of his subjects; “I knew," 
he said, ‘■‘that the Swedes would beat us, but they will teach us to 
become coiujuorors in our turn," Though at the bead of forty thousand 
men, he did not venture to encounter his rival, but evacuated the 
provinces that he had invaded. 

Having wintered at Narva, Charles marched against the I’oles and 
Saxons, who were encamped in the neighbourhood of Riga; he forced 
a passage across the Duna, and gained a complete victory. Thence he 
entered as a conqueror into Courland and Lithuanisi, scarcely encoun¬ 
tering any opposition. Encouraged by this success, he formed the 
project of dethroning King Augustus, who had lost the afteclion of the 
Poles by the undisguised preference which he sliowed for his Saxon 
subjects. With this design he entered into a secret correspondence 
with Badzrewiski, the cardinal primate, by wdiose means such a spirit 
of opposition was raised in the diet and senate, that Augustus sought 
peace as his only means of safety, Charles refused to treat unless the 
Poles elected a new king; and Augustus, convinced that he could only 
protect his crown by the sword, led his army to meet the Swedes, in a 
spacious plain near Clissau (a.d. 1702). The Polish monarch had 
with him about twenty-four thousand men, the forces of Charles did 
not exceed half that number; but the Swedes, flushed by recent con¬ 
quests, gained a complete victory; and Augustus, after having made in 
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vain the most heroic efforts to rally his troops, was forced to fly, leaving 
the enemy in possession of all his artillery and baggage. A second 
triumph at Pultusk, in the following campaign, gave such encourage¬ 
ment to the enemies of Augustus, that he was formally deposed by the 
diet (a.d. 1704), and the vacant crown given to Stanislaus Leezinski, 
who had been nominated by the king of Sweden. 

Peter had not been in the mean time inactive; though he had not 
given much assistance to his ally Augustus, he had made a powerful 
diversion hy invading Ingria, and taking Narva, so recently the scene 
of his misfortunes, hy storm. At the same time he founded his pro¬ 
jected <' «! ital in the heart of his new conquests, and hy his judicious 
measures protc*ctod the rising city from the attacks of the Swedish 
generals. St. Petersburg]), founded on a marshy island in the river 
Nev'a, during a dc'Structive war, and surrounded hy countries recently 
subdued or still hostile, rose rapidly into importance, and remained in 
perfect security whilst all around Avas in confusion. Augustus had 
not yet resigned all hopes of recovering his croAvn ; he concerted a 
scheme of operations Avith Peter, and sixty thousand Russians entered 
Poland to drive the Swedes from their recent acquisitions. Charles 
AA'us not daunted by the numbers of his enemies; he routed the Russian 
divisions successively, and inspired such terror by the rapidity of 
his moA'ements. Avhieh seemed almost miraculous, that the Russians 
retreated to their oaa'ii country (a.d. 17tM»). In the meantime a victory 
obtained by a division of the SAA odish army over the Saxons, opened to 
C'harles a j)assage into the hereditary dominions of liis rival, and 
crossing tlio (Jdcr, lie appeared in Saxony at the head of twenty-four 
thou'MTid men. Augustus Avas forced to conclude peace on the most 
humiliating conditions- Cliarles Avinteretl in Germany, Avhere his pre¬ 
sence created considerable alarm, lie demanded from tlie emperor 
toleration for tlie Protestants of Silesia, and the relinquishment of the 
quota Avhicli Sav eden AA\as hound to furnish for its German provinces. 
InvolA’cd in the Avar of the succession, .lose]ih submitted', and the fears 
with which the presence of Charles filled the allied powers Avere soon, 
dispersed by liis departure in quest of new adventures’*. 


^ The p<HK( was jfieadv Ity tlie i ti<«i hi tlioartof wnr fmm so ojniuant a coni, 

cmpcroi’s rc.storiDf; the Silesian clmrches to i niaiidcr In tlui course of the convcimtuiu 
the : Joseph facetiously replied to j Mallho^o^l^h pmudvod that Charles had a 

Ills rcntoi”'iraiices, “ Had the king ol Sweden j rooted aversion to, and was not, Ihertdorc, 
dcinandwi liiut I should become a laitherati likely to form an tillianrn w ith l.nma. A map 
mj'sself, 1 d ( not know what might Jiave been of Itnssia lying open heforc the king, and tip* 
the coiiseqm tjce.’’ I anger with which Charlen spike of Voter, 

The duke of MarllKirongh wont into Sa’c- | rtoealed to the iluko the real iutontiona of tho 
ony to tUssimdc the Swedish monarch from Swi'disli monarch. Ho, therefore, took h!a 
acoeptiiig Uie oH’ers ot (..ouisXIV. Marllio- leave without making any proposals, coiiAdilceil 
rough was too caiilians a politician to enter } that the dispntw of (llmrloH witli tlwi emperor 
irunV-difttely on Uto ohjoct of Ins mission. Ho j might easily hii acemmiiodated, as,ull hfs do 
coinpliHsanted f’liarlos on Iii.s viotorios, and ( mamh would bo granted, 
even expressed hi*' anxiety to derive instruc -1 
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From Saxony, Charles inarched back into Poland, where Peter was 
making some ineffectual efforts to revive the party of Augustus. Peter 
retired before his rival, who had, however, tlie satisfaction of defeating 
an army of twenty thousand Ilussians, strongly intrenched. Intoxicated 
by success, he rejected the czar’s offers of peace, declaring that he 
would treat at Moscow®; and without forming any systematic plan of 
operations, he crossed the frontiers, resolved on the destruction of that 
ancient city. Peter prevented the advance of the Swedes, on the 
direct line, by destroying the roads and desolating the country; Charles, 
after having endured great privations, turned off towards the Ukraine, 
whither he had been invited by Mazeppa, tlie chief of the Cossacks, 
who, disgusted by the conduct of tlie czar, had resolved to throw off 
his allegiance. In spite of all the obstacles that nature and the enemy 
could throw in his way, Charles reached the place of rendezvous; 
but he had the mortification to find Mazeppa appear in his camp 
as a fugitive rather than an allj^ for the czar had discovered his 
treason, and disconcerted his sclieines by the punishment of his 
associates. 

A still greater misfortune to the Swedes was the loss of the convoy 
and the ruin of the reinforcement they had expected from Livonia. 
General Lewenhaupt, to whose care it was entrusted, had been forced 
into three general engagements by the Russians; and though he had 
eminently distinguished himself by his courage and conduct, he was 
forced to set fire to his wagons to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy. Undaunted by these misfortunes, (.‘harles continued 
the campaign even in the depth of a winter^ so severe that two thou¬ 
sand men were at once frozen to death almost in his presence. At 
length he laid siege to Pultowa, a fortified city on th^f frontiers of the 
Ukraine, which contained one of the czar s principal magazines. The 
garrison was numerous and the resistance obstinate; Cliarles himself 
was dangerously wounded in the heel whilst viewing the w'orks; and 
while he was still confined to his tent he learned that Peter was 
advancing wdth a numerous army to raise the siege. Leaving seven 
thousand men to guard the works, Charles ordered his soldiers to march 
and meet the enemy, while he accompanied them in a litter (July 8, 


* Wlion Pttnrwas informed of thiH hauj(hty 
answer, h« coollj' roplioti," My broth«‘r (.’hurled 
afiects to play Ute part of Aloxander. but 1 
hope he will not fiml in me a Darins." 

This catastrophe is ]>owerfully described 
by Ciunpbell 

Oh! karn the fate Uiat bletHling thotisniids 
bore, 

Led by th«ir Charles to Dnieper’s sandy 
ahore,— 

Faint from his wounds, and dilrering in the 
blast, 


'riie f>wedii)li soldier sank and groaned his 
last; 

File after file the stormy showers benumb, 
Freeze every standard sheet and hush the drum; 
Horseman and horse confessed the bitter pang, 
And anil's and warrior fell with hollow clang. 
Yet, ere he sank in Nature’s last repose, 

Kre life's warm current to the fonutaiu froze, 
The dying man to Sweden turned his eye, 
Thought of bis home, and closed it with a sigh. 
Imperial pride looked sullen on his plight. 
And Charles beheld, nor shuddered at the sight. 
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1^70®). Th« desperate charge of the Swedes broke the Russian cavalry, 
hut the inhintry stood firm, and gave the horae an opportunity of 
rallying in the rear. In the mean time the czar’s artillery made 
dreadful havoc in the Swedish line; and Charles, who had been forced 
.0 abandon his cannon in his forced marches, in vain contended against 
this formidable disadvantage. After a dreadful combat of more than • 
two houiV duration, the Swedish army was irretrievably ruined; eight 
thousand of their best troops were left dead on the field, six thousand 
^ were taken prisoners, and about twelvf tliousand of the fugitives were 
i soon after forced to surrender on tbe banks of the Dnieper, from want 
of boats to cross the river. Charles, accompanied by about three hun¬ 
dred at iiis guards, escaped to Bender, a Turkish town in Bessarabia, 
abandoning all his treasures to his rival, including the rich spoils of 
Poland and Saxony. 

Few victories have ever had such important consequences as that 
which the czar won at Pultowa; in one fatal day Charles lost the 
fruits of nine years’ victories; the veteran army that had been the 
terror of Europe was completely ruined; those who escaped from the 
fatal field were taken prisoners, but they found a fate scarcely better 
than death, for they were transported by the czar to colonize the wilds 
of Siberia; the elector of Saxony re-entered Poland, and drove Stanislaus 
from the throne; the kings of Denmark® and Prussia revived old 
claims on the Swedish provinces, while the victorious Peter invaded 
not only Livonia and Ingria, but a great part of Finland. Indeed, 
but for the interference of the German emperor and the maritime 
powers, the Swedish monarchy would have been rent in pieces. 

Charles, in his exile, formed a new plan for the destruction of his 
hated, rival; he instigated the Turks to attempt the conquest of 
Russia, and flattered himself that he might yet enter Moscow at the 
head of a Mohammedan army. The bribes which Peter lavishly 
bestowed on the counsellors of tbe sultan, for a time frustrated these 
intrigues; but Charles, through his friend Poniatowski, informed the 
sultan of bis viziers corruption, and procured the deposition of that 
imnister, Pupruli, who succeeded to the office of vizier, was averse to 
a Russian war, but be was removed at the end of two months, and the 
seals of office given to the pacha of Syria, who commenced his adminis¬ 
tration by sending tbe Russian ambassador to the prison of the Seven 
Towers. 

The czar made the most vigorous preparations for the new war 
by which he was menaced (a.I). The Turkish vizier, on the 


• TIm 6 Danish monarch invaded Schonen, ligence of this victory was conveyed tO' 
but bJ» wore defeated by Cie Swedisli Charles, ho exclaimed, “ My brave Swedes ! 
miHtibf.andi'a few regiments of the line, com- should God penoitmeto join yon ranee more 
Geneiftl Sfcemtboclt. When intel- we will heat them oU.” 
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oilier hand, asseinWed all the forces of the Ottoman empire in the 
plains of Adrianople. Demetrius Cantemir, the hospodar of Moldavia, 
helieving that a favorable opportunity presented itself for delivering 
his country from the Mahommedan yoke, invited the czar to his aid; 
and the Russians, rapidly advancing, reached the northern banks of the 
Fruth, near Yassi, the Moldavian capital. Here the Russians found • 
that the promises of Prince Cantemir were illusory; the Moldavians, 
happy under the Turkish sway, treated the invaders as enemies, and 
refiised to supply them with provisions ; in the moan time, the vizier 
arriving, formed a fortified camp in their front, w-hilo his vast host of 
light cavalry swept round their lines iind cut off all foraging parties. 
The Russians defeated three successive attempts to storm their in- 
trencliments; but they must have yielded to the effects of fatigue and 
famine, had not the Empress Catherine®, wdio accompanied her husband 
during the campaign, sent a private message to the vizier, which 
induced him to open negotiations. A treaty w'as concluded on terms 
which, though severe, w'ere more favourable tlian Peter, under the 
circumstances, could reasonably have hoped ; the Russians retired in 
safety, and Charles reached the Turkish camp, only to learn the 
dow'ufiill of all his expectations. 

A new series of intrigues in the court of C/Onstantinople led to 
the appointment of a new vizier; hut this minister was little inclined 
to gratify the king of Sweden ; on the contrary, warned by the fate of 
his predecessors, lie resolved to remove him from the Ottoman empire 
(a.d. 1713). Charles continued to linger; even after he had received 
a letter of dismissal from the sultan’s own hand, he resolved to remain, 
and w'hen a resolution was taken to send him away by forie, he 
determined, with his few attendants, to dare tlie whole strength of 
the Turkish empire. After a fierce resistance, he was captured and 
conveyed a prisoner to Adrianople; on his road he learned that 
Stanislaus, whom ho had raised to the throne of Poland, was likewise 
a Turkish captive hut buoyed up by ardent hopes, he sent a message 
to his fellow-sufferer, never to make peace with Augustus. Another 
revolution in the divan revived the hopes of Charles, and induced 
him to remain in Turkey, when his return to the North would pro¬ 
bably have restored him to his former eminence. The Swedes, under 
Qencral Steenbock, gained one of the most brilliant victories that had 
been obtained during the ivar, over the united forces of the Danes and 
Saxons, at Gadebusch,in the duchy of Mecklcnberg; hut the conqueror 
sullied his feme by burning the defenceless town of Altona, an outr^e 
which excited tlie indignation of all Europe. This, however, was the 

• Catlierlne tra* a Lwoniaa captive, of low heart, he raised her to his throne, and never 
eaoditioivwhom the emperor Crst saw waiting bad reason to repent of his choice, 
at faUe. Her abilities and modesty won his 
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last service that Steenbock could perforin to his absent master; unable 
to |)revent the junction of the llussians with tlie Danes and Saxons, 
ho retreated before superior numbers, and by the artifices of Baron 
Gocrtz, obtained a temporary refuge in a fortress belonging to the duke 
of Holstein. The allies, however, pursued their advantages so vigorously 
that Steenbock and his followers were forced to yield themselves 
hisoners of war. Goertz, however, in some degree averted the conse- 
uences of this calamity by a series of political intrigues, which 
xcited various jealousies and discordant interests between the several 
encpiies of Sweden. 

The czar in the mean time pushed forward his conquests on the 
side of Finland; and the glory of liis reign appeared to he consum¬ 
mated by a naval victory obtained over the Swedes near the island of 
Oeland (a.d. 1714). This unusual success was celebrated by a 
triumphal entry into St. Petersburgh, at which Peter addressed his 
subjects on the magnitude of the advantages they had derived from his 
government. Charles heard of his rival’s progress unmoved; but when 
lie learned that the Swedish senate intended to make his sister regent 
and to make peace with Russia and Denmark, he announced his 
intention of returning home, lie was honourably escorted to the 
Turkish frontiers; hut though orders Inad been given that he should 
be received w’ith all due honour iu the imperial doinliiions, he traversed 
Germany incognito, and towards the close of the yciu' reached Stralsund, 
the capital of Swedish Pomerania. 

Charles, at the opening of the next campaign, found himself 
surrounded with enemies (a.d. Stralsund itself was besiegedi 

by the united armies of the Prussians, Danes, and SaxOBS, while the 
Russian fleet, which now rode triurapixant in the Baltic, mreatened a 
descent upon Sweden. After an obstinate defence, in which, the 
Swedish monarch displayed all his accustomed bravery, Stralsund was 
forced to capitulate, Charles having previously escaped in a small 
vessel to his native shores. All Europe believed the Swedish mo¬ 
narch undone; it was supposed that he could no longer defend his own 
dominions, when to the inexpressible astonishment of every one, it w’.os 
announced that he had inVaded Norway. His attention, however, 
was less engaged by the war than by the gigantic intrigues of his new 
favourite, Goertz, who taking advantage of a coolness between the 
Russians and the otlier enemies of Sweden, proposed that Peter and 
Charles should unite in strict amity, and dictate the law to Europe. A 
part of this daring plan was the removal of the elector of Hanover from 
the English throne, and the restoration of the exiled Stuarts. But while 
the negotiations were yet in progress, Charles invaded Norway a Secondi 
time, and invested the cfistle of Frederickshall in the very depth of 
winter. But while engaged in viewing the works, he was struck by a 
caunon-ball, and was dead before any of his attendants came to his 
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assishince (a.d. 1716)^ The Swedish senate showed little grief for 
the loss of the warlike king; on the first news of his death, his 
favourite, Baron Goertz, was arrested, brought to trild, and put to death 
on a ridiculous charge of treason. The crown w'as conferred upon the 
late king’s sister, but she soon resigned it to her husband, the prince 
of Hesse, both being compelled to swear that they never W'ould attempt 
the re-establishment of arbitrary power. Negotiations for peace were 
commenced with all the hostile powers, and treaties concluded with all. 
but Russia (a.j>. 1720). The appearance of an English fleet in the 
Baltic, cuniitig to aid the Swedish squadron, however, finally disused 
the czar to pacific measures; aiid he consented to grant peace, on con¬ 
dition of being permitted to retain Ingria, Livonia, and part of Finland 
“(a.i*. 1721). Thus the great northern war terminated, just as it W'as 
about to be connected with the politics of southern Europe. 


7 Dr. Johnson'}, chanu'ti r of (.'harles XII. is thu Lest commi'nt on the life of tlial ndvon- 
luroiis Miirrior,— 


Oa whiit fuiuula^iou sIjiihIsILp s\avrior*-< pride. 

IIoM just his liujii's, let .Sw.'tlisL Cliiirles 
detiile; 

.4. fftuue of jitliimant, a soul (.f/ire. 

No frielit iiiut, ami no luLonrs tire; 

O’tT Irtve, o'er Si'ur, e\temis lii.s w Lie doiuaiii, 

IJucominoretl lonl ofjdeasitre and of pain; 

Nojo\.s1o liiui p.ieide sceptres telil, 

AViir Monml, the Uniiip, lie riislie.s to the field, 

Iteliold surnnin.Li'g Kinj^s their itoMer.s coiii- 
hine. 

And ono ejipitol.oe, !<iid one resign ; 

I'oaou courts ln» h«>ud, but spieads her ch.irms 
in sain; # 

“ Think tiothiuggaiuted," he cries, “ till iionglit 
remain; 

On Moscow's walls, till Gotiiic stumlards tly, 

•And all be mine beneath the polar sk^. ’ 


The niareh hegiiis in military state, 

And n.itions ou his e\ e suspended wait; 

Stern famine ^'nards the solitary (oa.st. 

And winter barneiwles the realms of frost; 

He comes, nor want, nor cold* hi.s course delay; 
Hide, ldusliii),'» (ib»ry, hide I’ultowa’s day • 
'J'he vanijiii'lied hero leaves his luokon hands. 
And shows his niiseiies in distant lauds; 
(bmdeimied a iU'C(l> Mipplieaat to wait 
While ladies inteip.ise, and .slaves debate, 
lint did not Chuneo at length hei error mend ? 
Did no -snlMerted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarelis give the fatal wonad? 
t)r ho.stile iinllions press him to the gtoundl' 
His fall was de.sliucd to a barren strand, 

.A petty fortress, and a dnbions hand; 

He leli the imin*', at w lueh the w'orld gien pain, 
To point a mural, oi adorn a tale. 


R 



CHAPTER Till. 

GROWTH OF THE MERCANTILE AND COLONIAL SYSTEM. 


Section 1.— Edablhhment of the Hanoverian Sticcmion in 

EnalamJ. 

• 

UR. 1 NG the wavs that had been vvaged against Louis XIV., the funding 
/system AYas established in England; it commenced by the Ibiindiiig of 
I a National Bank (iV.i). 1(>94), Avliieh lent its cain’tal to the goveniraent 
t at a loeti rate of interest than Avas then usual. Further loans were 
^ contracted to support the exigencies of the Avars; parliament guaranteed 
the payment oi the interest, Avitliout. entering into any obligation to 
restore the capital, Avhieh Avas transferable to any one. Tin; gradual 
extension of the Avealth of the nation hieilitated the growth of this 
system, Avhich soon gaA'c England commanding inlluencc on the Con¬ 
tinent. The facilities of raising money possessed by tbc English 
gOA’^ernmont enabled it to conclude subsidiary treaties, and set the 
armies of allied states in motion. Intt'rnally the funding system 
wrought a still greater change; a great ])()rti(m of the political influ¬ 
ence previously poss(‘ssed by the landed aristocracy aams transferred to 
large capitalists and manufacturer';; the hanking and funding systems 
aflbrdcd great facilities for accumulating the profits of industry, and 
thus fostered tlic groAvtli of an intelligent and 0})uleiit middle class, 
whose strength aams soon displayed in the increasing importance of the 
House of Commons. Even at the treaty of Utrecht, the mercantile 
systeOA began to manifest itself in all its strength. Grants of com¬ 
mercial privileges aatvc made tlic conditions of peace Avith the 
maritime poAvers, and territorial coueessions Avere made Avith a regard 
to till interests of trade rather than poAver. Justly as the Britisli 
negociators at Utrecht may he blamed for not taking sufficient advan¬ 
tage of the position in whieli their country Avas placed by the victories 
of Marlboiougb, it is undeniable that the treaty they concluded laid 
the foundation of tbc fommereial sujierlority of England; it also con¬ 
tained the germs oJ' two future AAars, ]>ut these consequences Averc 
sloAvly developed; .'irid at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, the republic of Holland Avas still the first commercial state 
in Edrojic. 

The accession of' George I. produced a complete change in the 
English administration; tlic tories were dismissed with harshness, the 
whigs were the sole possessors of offii'c, and on the new election con- 
se^juent on the demise of the croAvn, they obtained a decided majority 
in parliament Unfortunately they used their power to crush their 
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political adversaricM; the chiefs of the late ministry were impeached 
for high treason, and their prosecution was hurried forward so vindic¬ 
tively, that Lords Bolinghroke and Ormond fled to the continent. 
This seemed a favourable moment to make an effort in favour of the 
exiled Stuarts, but Louis XIV., broken down by age, infirmities, and 
misfortune, was unwilling to liazard a ncAV war, which might disturb 
the minority of his great-grandson, for in consoquenc<‘ of the mortality 
ill the royal family, this remote descendant was destined to be his 
successor. The death of l-iouis (Sept. 1, IfL’i) fuithcr disconcerted the 
projects of the Pretender and his adlicrcnts; tlu; duke of Orleans, who 
rvas chosen regent ])y the parliament of Paris during the minority of 
Lou is XV., adopted every suggestion of the English amba.ssador, the 
earl of Stair, for counteracting the designs of the Ja(rol»ites; and he 
did them irreparable injury by seizing some ships laden with arms 
and ammunition, at a time when it was iinpossihle for them to pur¬ 
chase any fresh supply. The jaco]>ites, hoA^ever, persevered, and a 
plan was formed fur a general insurrection; but this was defeated by 
the Pretenders imprudence, who preniatui-ely gave the earl of Mar a 
commission to raise his standard in Scotland. Tiie earl of Mar pos ¬ 
sessed considerable influence in the liighland counties; no soonc'i* liad 
he proclaimed the Pretender, und(u- the title of James 111., than tho 
clans crowded to his standard, and lie was soon at the head of nine 
thousand men, including sc^veral noblemen and persons of distinction. 
Thus su]>j>oitcd, he imuh' himself master of Perth, and esIuMisiied his 
authority in almost all that part of Scotland wliieli lies north of the 
Frith of i'orth. In the mean time the govorninent was alarmed; the 
jacoliite leaders who had agreed to raise the west of England were 
tak(‘n into custody', and the duke of Argylc was sent agtiiiist JMar with 
all the forct's of North Britain. An ill-contrived and worse executed 
insurrection of the Jacobites exploded in the north of England; its 
leaders, the eaid of Dmnvcntwater, Loid AViddrlngton, and Mr. Foster, 
a Northumhrian gentleman of great influence, Avere joined by several 
Scottish lords and a body of Highland infantry. But being iinalile to 
agree upon any rational plan of operations, they AV(‘re surrounded by 
the royal forces in the town of Preston, and forced to surrender at 
discretion. It Avould liave been better for tlie character of tho govern¬ 
ment had lenity been shown to these unhappy men, but unfortunately 
most of the leaders were doomed to siifter the penalties of high 
treason. 

In tho moan time the carl of Mar had fought an iiuh cisivc battle 
Avith the duke of Argyle, which proved nevertheless ruinous to the 
Pretender’s cause. Many tvho had been previously in duiib^ declared 
for the royal cause, and several of the insurgent leaders returned to 
their allegiance. In this desperate state of his affairs, the Pret«ndei* 
landed with a small train in Scotland; hut finding his cause hop|||S8, 

It 2 
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lie returned to France with such of the leaders as did not expect pardon, 
and the whole country quietly submitted to the duke of Argyle. 

Before entering on the singular changes wrought by the policy of 
the duke of Orleans in Europe, it will be convenient to cast a brief 
glance at the affairs of Kussia and Turkey. No sooner had Peter the 
Oreat concluded peace wdth Sweden than he assumed the title of 
emperor, with the consent of all the European powers. By sending 
an auxiliary force to aid the lawful sovereign of Persia against an 
Afghan usurper, he obtained the cession of the provinces on the south 
and WTSt of the Caspian Sea; and, wljilc ho thus extended his domi¬ 
nions, he did not neglect their internal improvement, but constructed 
canals, }>1 1 'loed roads, and established nuinufactories. But Peter's 
own character retained many traces of barbarism, and his treatment 
of his eldest son, Alexis, excited general horror. This unfortunate 
prince is said to have been induced by some of the Russian priests 
and boyars to promise, tlmt in tlie event of bis accession, ho would 
restore the old state of things, and abolish the new institutions of his 
father, lie nas arresttnl, and forced to sign an abdication of the 
crown; soon after this, he died in prison, but wlicther violent means 
wore used to accelerate bis end, has never been satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained. Tl»c second son of the Russian emperor died in infancy, and 
Peter chose bis empress as his successor. He assisted at her coronation 
after bis return from the I’orsian war; and on bis death (a.i>. 1725) 
she became empress of all the Russias, and by the excellence of her 
administration justified the choice of her illustrious husband. 

The Turks wore* enraged at the diminution of their national 
glory in the war that was terminated ])y the treaty of Carlowitz, and 
eagerly longed for an ojiportunity of retrieving their lost honour. 
Ahm-'d III., the most warlike sultan lliat had recently filled the throne, 
was far from being displeased hy their martial zeal, and he took the 
cai’licsi opportunity of declaring war against the A’^enetians, whom he 
expelled from the Morea in a single campaign (a.i>. 1715). The 
emperor, Clmrles VI., was solicited by the pope to cheek the progress 
of the Alobanunedans; lie therefore interfered, as protector of the 
. treaty of Carlowitz; but finding his remonstrances disregarded, he 
iissembled a powerful army, and published a declaration of war (a.d. 
1716)- Prince Eugene, at the head of the imperialists, crossed the 
Dannbe, and attacked the forces of the grand vizier near Peterwaradin. 
He gained a complete victory, twenty-five thousand of the Turks 
were either killed or drowned, wliile the loss of the Austrians did not 
exceed one fifth of tliat nuniher. In the ensuing campaign, the prince 
laid siege to Belgrade, and having defeated with great slaughter the 
vast TurkMi army that marched to its relief, became master of that 
important fortress. Tlie consequence of these victories was the peace 
of I^assarowitz (a.d. 17^6), by which Austria and Russia gaiired 
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consMeraWe acquisitions; but the republic of Venice, for whose sake 
the war was ostensibly uiulertaken, did not recover its possessions in 
Greece, and found its interests neglected by its more potent allies. 

These wars were very remotely connected with the political con¬ 
dition of southern Europe, which now depended entirely on the 
maintenance of the terms of the peace of Utrecht. Several powers 
W'ere interested in their preservation; England’s flourishing commerce 
depended in many essential particulars oh the articles of the treaty; 
they were the best secuiity to Austria, for the provinces lately ceded in 
Italy; and the Dutch, unalde or unwilling to garrison the harrier towns, 
felt that peace was necessary to their security. Bur above all, the regent 
of Franco believed that this treaty was the sole support of his power, 
since it involved the Spanish king’s renunciation of his claims to the 
French crown. Altogether opposed to these views were the designs 
of the court of ypain; the marriage of Philip to Eliziiheth Farnese, 
heiress to the duehios of Parma, Placentia, and Tuscany, inspired him 
with the h(»pe of rocovering the provinces that had been severed from 
the Spanish monarehy; his prime minister, Cardinal Alberoni, flattered 
him with hopes of success, and at the same time diligently laboured 
to improve the financial condition of the country, Alheroni’s projects 
included an entire change in the political system of Europe: l>e de¬ 
signed to re>conqner Sardinia and Sicily for Spain; to place James 
III. ont he throm; of Ihigland by the aid of the Russian emperor and 
the kif'g of Swctlcn; to prevent the interference of the emperor, by 
engaging the 'I’niks to assail bis dominions. Pope Clement XI., a 
weak and ,stupid pontilf, could not coinjueliend the merits of Alboroni’s 
schemes; be refused to pay the ecclesiastical subsidies to P'lilip V., 
and Ix'fore the ambitious cardinal could further develop his sebenies, 
the Quadruple Alliance Avas formed by the alarmed ])r()tenta(es of 
Europe, and Philip V. was forced to dismiss bis intriguing minister. 
The })ope had the mortification to find that his interests wore totally 
disregarded in the new arrangements made for jueserving the tran¬ 
quillity of Europe; his superiorities in Parma and Placentia formed 
part of the bribe tendered to the court of »Spain by the rulers of France 
and Germany; he remonstrated loudly, but, in spite of his efforts, 
they were accept(‘d and retained 

On the death of Clement XI., Alberoni became a candidate for 
the papacy, and was very near being elected. Fortunately for the 
permanency of Romish power, this violent prelate was excluded from 
the chair of St. Peter, and Innocent Xlll. was chosen. During his 
pontificate the society of Freemasons began to be regarded witli sus¬ 
picion by the heads of the Church, especially as several other secret 
associations were formed in Germany and Italy for the propagation of 
what were called philosophical tenets; but these doctrines were, in 
reality, not only hostile to popery, but subversive of all religion and 
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morality. Though Austria, France, Englantl, and Holland, united 
against the dangerous .schemes of Alberoni, and formed the Quadruple 
Alliance (a.d. 1716), yet the cardinal steadily pursued his course, and 
war was proclaimed against Sj>ain hy France and England. 

The strengtli of Spain, exha\isted hy the war of the succession, 
could not resist this powerful comhination; the English fleet rode 
triumphant in the Mediterranean; a German army expelled the Spa¬ 
niards from Sicily; the French, under the command of the duke of 
Berwick, inraded Spain, and captured sc'veral important fortresses: 
the duke of Ormond failed in his attempt to land a Spanish array in 
Great Britain; ami Bhilip, eoi!)j)l(.‘telv subdued, dismissed Alberoni 
(a.d. 17-^B, and aeeede<l to the terms {»f the Quadruple Alliance. 

During this v/ar, France and England were involved in great 
financial tiifliculties. hy the MIssissipju scheme in one country, and the 
South Sea S])eculation in the other. A Scotch adventurer, named 
Law, proposed a })Iaii to the regent of France for .speedily paying olf 
the vast national debt, and delivc'ring the revenue from the cuornious 
interest hy Avhieli it was overwhelmed. He efieeted this hy an extra¬ 
ordinary issue of paper, on the seeurit}" of the Mississippi company, 
from whose commercial spoculation.s the most extravagant results were 
expected. So rapid was his suece.ss, that in 1711h nominal value 
of the funds was eighty tim<*s gn-uter than the real value of all the 
current coin ol‘ the realm. This immense disproportion soon excited 
alarm; when the liolders of the notes tried to convert them, into 
money, tlicrc was no .specie to mc'ct the dern.inds, and the rc'isult was a 
general bankriiptciy. t^oine eiTort.s wore made' hy the government to 
remedy this calamity, hut the evil admitted only of .slight palliation, 
and thousands were completely ruined 

The South Sea selicme, projected hy Sir John Blount, in England, 
was a close imitation of Law’s plan, lie proposed that tl>o South 
Sea company, to which great commercial advantages had been secured 
by the treaty of Utrecht, should become the sole creditor of the 
nation; and facilities were olfered to the owners of stock to exchange 
tlie security of the crown for that of the South Sea company. Never 
did so wild a scheme meet such sudden success; South Sea stock in a 
chort time rose to ten times its original value; new speculations w’ore 
started, and for a time Imd similar popularity; hut when suspicion was 
excited, and some cautious holders of stock began to sell, a universal 
panic succeeded to the general delusion. By the prompt interference 
of parliament a general harkruptcy was averted, and the chief con¬ 
trivers of 'he fraud, including many individuals of rank and station, 
were punished, and their estates sequestrated for the beneflt of the 
suflerers. 

The confusion occasioned hy the South Sea scheme encouraged the 
Jacobites to make another eflort in favour of the Stuarts (a.d. 1722). 
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But their plans were discovered, a gentleman named Layer was capi¬ 
tally punished for enlisting men in the service of the Pretender, and 
Dr. Atterhnry, bishop of Rochester, the soul of his party, was exiled. 

Fortunately for the repose of Europe, the pnme ministers of 
France and England, Cardinal Fleury, who succeeded to power soon 
after the desath of the duke of f)rleans, and Sir Robert Wal[)ole, were 
both bent on the preservation of peace, and for nearl}’^ twenty years 
they prevented any active hostilities. ' AValpole’s administration, 
however, began to lose its popularity, on account of Inis not gratify¬ 
ing the national hatred against fi^pain. A powerful opposition was 
formed against him, composed of the old toric's, and some disappointed 
•'■ourti<‘rs, which he contended against by unbounded parlianu'ntary 
corruption. The death of George I. (a.p. 1727) made no change in 
the position of parties, for George II. entrusted ANuilpolc W’itli the 
same power he had enjoyed under his father. 

The Emperor Charles, having no prospect of male issue, w^as 
naturally anxious to secure the peaceful succession of liis daughter, 
Maria 'fheresa, to his hereditary dominions; and for this purpose he 
prejiared a solemn law, called the Pragmatic Sanction, and procured 
its confirmation by the juincipal slate.s of Europe. Tlie guarantee of 
France was not obtained without war. Stanislaus Leezinski, fatlier- 
in-law to tlie French monaich, was elected king of Poland, hut was 
dethroned by the influence of the G(‘rman powers (.v.n. 1733). To 
avenge this insult, the French king formed a league with the courts 
of Spain and Sardinia against the emperor; and, after a brief struggle, 
the couri. of Vienna was forcc'd to purchase 2 )eaoi' by considerable 
sacrifices. The success of the Russians under the reign of thi" I 'mpress 
Anne, niece to Peter the Great, against tlie'l’urhs, induced tin* (fominn 
em])eror to commence a second unfortunate w'ar. Scarcely was it 
concluded, when the death of Charles (a.d. 1740) involved Europe 
in the contentions of a new disputed succession. 

Sir Robert AValpoIe had long lueservcd England at peace; but the 
interested clamours of some merchants engaged in a contraband trade 
with the Spanish colonies, compelled him to commence hostilities 
(a.d. 1739). Admiral Vernon, with a small force, captured the 
important city of Porto Bello, on the American isthmus. This success 
induced the minister to send out largo armaments against the Spanish 
colonies. Vernon wdth a fleet, arid Lord Cathcart with a numerous 
army, undertook to assail Siianish America on the side of the Atlantic, 
while Commodore Anson sailed round (Jape Horn to ravage the coasts 
of Chili and Peru. The death of Lord Cathcart frustrated these 
arrangements; he was succeeded by General Wentworth, on officer 
of little experience, and very jealous of Vernon's popularity. An attack 
was made on Carthagena, but it failed lamentably, owing to the disputes 
between the naval and military commanders. Both were reinforced 
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from England, but they effected nothing of any importance, and 
returned liorae after more than fifteen thousand of their men had 
fallen victims to the climate. Anson, in the mean time, encountered 
such a severe storm in rounding Cape Horn, that two of his ships 
were forced to return, and one was lost. His diminished squadron, 
however, took several prizes off the coast of Chili, and plundered the 
town of Paita, in Peru. His force was finally reduced to one ship, 
but with this lie cajitured the Spanish galeon, laden with treasure, 
that sailed annually from Acapulco to Manilla. He then returned to 
England triumphant ; but the loss at Carthagena was so severely felt, 
that the English w'ould not venture to renew their enterprises against 
Spanish \i:( erica. 

Scaiccli^ had I>laria Theresa succeeded her father, the Einjieror 
Charles, when she found herself surrounded by a host of enemies. 
The elector of Bavaria laid claim to Bohemia; the king of Sardinia 
revived some obsolete pretensions to the duchy of IMiian ; wdiile the 
kings of Poland, Spain, and Erance, exhihited claims to (he whole 
Austrian Succession. An unexpected claimant gave the first signal 
for war, Frederic HI., who had just ascended the Prussian throne, 
inherited from his father a rich treasury and a well-appointed array. 
Ilelying on the goodness of his troops rather than the goodness of his 
cause, he eiiL red Silesia, and soon conquered that fine piovincc 
(a.I). I 74 I). At the same time he offered to support Maria Theresa 
against all competitors, on the condition of being permitted to retain 
his acquisition. 'I’he princess steadily refused, though she knew' that 
France was arming against her, and that her enemies had resolved to 
elevate Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, to the empire. 7’lie forces 
of the king of France entered Germany, and being joined by the 
Bavanau army, made several important conquests, and even threat¬ 
ened Vienna; but !Maiia 'J'heresa, repairing to Presburg, convened the 
states of llungur 3 ', and appearing before them wdth her infant son in 
her arms, made such an eloquent appeal, that the nobles with one 
accord exclaimed,will die for our Krxo, Maria 'Jdieresa.” Nor 
was this a momentary hurst of passion ; they raised a powerful army 
for the defence of their young and beautiful princess, and a subsidy 
ivas at the same time voted to her by the British parliament. 80 
great was the attachment of the English people to her cause, that the 
pacific 8ir llobert Walpole Avas forced to resign, and a new adminis¬ 
tration was formed by his political rivals. 

The new ministers had been raised to poAver by a sudden burst of 
popular enthusiasm, hut they soon shoAved themselves unAvorthy of the 
nation's confidence. They took the lead in suppressing the measures 
which they had themselves declared necessary to the security of the 
constitution, and they far outstripjied their predecessors in supporting 
German subsidies, standing armies, and continental connexions, Avhich 
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liad been so long tlie theme of their severest censure. They augmented 
the army, sent a large body of troops into the Netherlands under the 
command of the earl of 8tair, and granted subsidies to the Danes, the 
Hessians, and the Austrians. The French had some hopes of gaining 
the support of the Russians, who wore now ruled by the ICmpress 
Elizabeth. On the death of the hhnpress Anne, her niece, the princess 
of Mecklenburg, assumed the government, as guardian of her son 
John. But the partiality that the regent- showed for her (irernian 
countrymen displeased the Russian nobles; their discontents were 
artfully increased by a French phy.si<aan, named Le stoeq, a l)!oodlcs«i 
insurrection le<l to the deposition of the oMecklcnhurg princess, and 
KHzabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, was raised to the throne. 
She found the country involved in a war Avith Sweden, AAliieh she 
brought to a successful issue, and secured the inh('nlancc to the 
Swedish crown for her favourite, Adolphus, bishop of laihcek. Though 
the czarina owed her elcA'atioii in a groat d<;gree to French intrigue, 
she was inclined to su])])ort the Austrian cause; but she did not intin- 
fere in the contest until she had completed all her arrangements. 

The republic of Holland showed still more reluctance to engage 
in the Avar; and the English Jinny in the Notlierlaiuls, dejirived of the 
expected Dutch aid, renmined inactive. In Germany, the Bavarian 
doctor AVjis (IriA’^eu not only from his comjuests, liutfrom his liereditary 
dominions', Avhilo the king of Prussia took advantage of a brilliant 
victory (<* conclude Ji tre.aty Avith Mjiria Theresa, by which he was 
seemed in the ])Os>ossIon of Silesia, d'he French Jirmy, thus deprived 
of its most [‘OAAcsl'itl ally, must liave he<*n ruined hut for the abilities 
of its genond, the count de Belleisle, aa ho effected one of the most 
masterly retroJits roeorded in history, from the centre of Bohemia to 
the frontiers of Alsace. 'Die Spanhirds failed in their attacks on the 
imperial territories in Tfjily, chielly OAving to the activity of the English 
fleets in the JRediterranojin; Jind the court of V<‘rsaillcs, disheartened: 
by these repeated failures, made proposals of peace. M<uia Theresa 
intoxicated Avith success, rejected all the proffered conditions (a.d. 
(17-13). She urged forwjird her armaments Avith such vigoui, that the- 
IVcncli Avere drivam to the Rhine, and the unfortunate elector of 
Bavaria, abandoned by bis Jillies, and stripped of his dominions, 
sought refuge in Frankfort, Avhere he lived in indigence and obscurity. 


^ Pr. Jolinsiiu has powerfully dcscrilied llic 
fut« ofUiis uii)<irtiuiate prinee: 

The bold Bavarian in a lucUloss hour, 

Tries the dread stniu.iitsof (’a”»<u-«>im power, 
With unoxpectpd lo'^ions bursts away, 

And sees dehau’i'less realms ret-eivo Itis sway ; 
Short sway ! lair Austria spreads her iiuairnlul 
charms, 

Tho qtiecn, the heanty, sets tlie wnild in arms; 


From hill (o hill the heueon's rousing hlu/.e 
I Spre.uls w icie the hope of plunder and ofprai'-’e 
Tlio lierec'(h-outian and the wiki hussar, 

With all the sons of ravage, erow il the w ar ; 
Thehalllo<l prince, in honoin's flutt’ring Mooia 
Of Jnisty greatness linds the fatal dtKfrn; 

His Ibos’ derision, and his snhjeets’hlaiue, 
At»d steals to dentil, Irom anguish and from 
shame. 


R3 
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The errors of the French in Flanders led to their defeat at Dettingen, 
jttst when a little caution would have ensured the ruin of the English 
and Austrians. But the allies made no use of their victory, owing 
to the irresolution of George II., who took the management of the 
campaign into his own hands, and superseded the earl of Stair. The 
war lingered in Italy, but the haughtiness and ambition of the empress 
began to excite the secret jealousy of the German princes; and the 
French and Spanish courts, alarmed by her treaty with the king of 
Sardiniii, drew tlieir alliance closer by the celebrated Family Compact, 
which bound them to maintain the; integrity of each other’s dominions. 

England had now become a principal in the war, and the monarchs 
of Frani ' uhI Spain resolved to invade tliat country, and remove the 
Ilanovcri.'in dynasty. A powoi'ful army was assembled, and a fleet 
prepared to proL-ct the transports, but the French ships were sliatlercd 
in a storm, and forced to take refuge in Ihest from a superior English 
force (a.I). 1744). The English navy was less successful in the 
Mediterranean; the combined fleets of France and Spain were met 
by the British admirals, Matthews and Lestock; but owing to the 
misconduct of some captains, and Jjcstock’s remaining aloof with his 
W'hole division, the result of the engagement was indecisive. It is n 
sad proof of the violence and injustice of faction, that when these 
officers were la ought to trial, JMatthews, who had fought like a hero, 
was condemned, and Lestock acquitted. The war in Italy was san¬ 
guinary, hut indecisive. In Germany, how'Cv<u-, the king of Prussia 
once more took up arms against JVIaria Theresa, and invaded Bohemia. 
He W'as defeated with great loss, and forced to retire precipitately into 
Silesia. Soon afterw'ards tl»o death of the elector of Bavaria removed 
all reasonable grounds for the cunlinuanco of hostilities; his son, who 
had no pretensions to the empire, concludt'd a treaty with Maria 
Theresa, and promised to supjiort the election of her husband, the 
grand duke of Tuscany, to the imperial dignity. 

But the national anime^ity hetw^eon the French and English pre¬ 
vented tlie restoration of peace (a.d. 1745)- The Austrians were 
completely vau<tuished in Italy by the united forces of the French and 
Spaniards, whose vast superiority of numbers could not he resisted; 
and on the side of the Netherlands, the misconduct of the allies gave 
a signal triumph to the Bourbons. The French army under JMarshal 
Saxe was strongly posted at Fontenoy, hut W'as, iiotAvithstanding, 
attacked by the English, Hutcli, and Germans. In few battles has 
the valour of the British infantry been displayed more signally or more 
uselessly. Forming themselves into a column, they bore dowm every 
thing hefoic them, until, des(>rted by their Dutch and German auxi¬ 
liaries, they tvore outflanked and driven back by the entire force of 
the French army. The loss on both sides was nearly equal; but 
though the victory was not decisive, it enabled Marshal Saxe to reduce 
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some of the most considerable towns in the Netherlands. TranquilUty 
was restored to Germany by the election of the grand duke of Tuscany 
to the empire, under the name of Francis I.; and about tlie same time 
Maria Theresa, as queen of Hungary, concluded the treaty of Breslau 
with the king of Prussia, and thus quieted her most dangerous enemy. 

The discontent occasioned by the loss at Fontenoy induced the 
grandson of James II., commonly called the Young Pretender, to 
attempt the restoration of his family. lie landed in Scotland with a 
small train, hut being soon joined by the enthusiastic Highland clans, 
ho descended from the mountains and marched towai’ds Edinburgh, 
The city surrendered without any attempt at resistance, Imt the castle 
still held otit. Sir John Cope, the royal commander in Scotland, had 
marched northwards to raise the loyal clans; Jiaving collected some 
reinforcements, he proceeded from Aberdeen to Dunbar by sea, and 
hearing that the insurgents were resolved to hazard a battle, he 
encamped at Preston Pans. Here he was unexpectedly attacked by 
the Young Pretender, at the head of about three thousand undisci¬ 
plined and half-armed soldiers. A panic seized the royal troops; they 
fled with the most disgraceful precipitation, abandoning all their 
baggage, cannon, and cainjt equipage, to tbeir enemies. 

The reduction of tin; I'^rench colony of Cape Breton, in North 
America, had revived the s}>irit of the English; and the time; that the 
Pretender wasted in idle pageantry at Edinburgh aftbrded the minis¬ 
ters an t'p])ortunity of bringing ov('r some regiments from F'landers. 
Notwitlisteiiding (be formi<labl<' ]n*eparation.s thus made, the Pretender, 
probably r< lying on promised aid from France, cross(‘d tiie western 
borders, ami took ('urlisle. But the vigilance of Adnural Vernon 
prevent(‘d the Frencli fleet iVom venturing out; and the iVetendei* 
having failed to raise recruits in Ijancashire, and unable to force a 
passage irito Wales, baltt(‘d tin; royal armies by an unexpected turn, 
and suddtmly marched to Derby. Had lie continued to advance 
boldly, London itself might have fallen, but lie delayed at Derb,y until 
he was nearl}'^ inclosed betwci n two powerful armies, and wm forced 
either to retreat or to hazard a battle on very disadvantageous terms. 
It was flnally determined that the}’' should return to Scotland, and 
this retrograde movemeni was efiVeted by the Hlgblandcrs with extra¬ 
ordinary courage and expedition. 

This retreat did not produce the dispiriting eflect on the insurgents 
tliat had been anticipated. The Pretender’s forces Avere greatly aug¬ 
mented after his'return to Scotland; but finding that Edinburgh had 
been secured by the royal army during bis absence, he marched to 
Stirling, captured the town and besieged the castle. General Hawley 
was sent with a strong force to raise the siege, but despising the 
undisciplined Highlanders, he acted so imprudently that he suflered a 
complete defeat near Falkirk (.i.D. 1746). The Pretender,instead oi 
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following up his advantage, returned to the sie^ <Sf Stidinlf Castle, 
while the royal army, reinforced by fr|psh troops; was placed UJwler the 
eOtnmand of the duke ofClumberland, a prince, of the blood, who, 
though by no means a skilful general, was a great fatotSiYite with the 
soldiery. The insurgent army retired ])efore the royal troops until 
they reached Culloden Moor, where they resolved to make a stand. 
Warned by the errors of Cope and Hawley, the dul^e of Ouitiberland 
took the most prudent precautions to meet the desperate charge of the 
Highlanders; they rushed on witli their usual impetuosity^, but being 
received by a close and galling fire of musketry, while ^itheir‘Tanks 
were torn by artillery, tliey wavered, broke, and in less than thirty 
minuter, were a helpless mass of confusion. The victors gave no 
quarter; many of the insurgents w'ore mui-dered in cold blood, and 
their unfortunate prince W’os only saved from capture by the generous 
devotion of tone of his adherents, who assured the pursuers that he was 
himself the object of their search. 

The cruelties of the royalists after their victory were perfectly 
disgraceful; (he country of the insurgent clans was laid w’aste with 
fire and sword; the men were hunted like wild beasts upon the moun¬ 
tains, tlte women and children, di^ven from their burned huts, perished 
by thousands on the barren heaths. When all traces of rebellion, and 
almost of jiopiilation, had disappeared, the duke of Cumberland 
returned to London, leaving a large body of troops to continue the 
pursuit of the surviving fugitives. During five inontlis the young 
Pretender remained concealed in the Highlands and Western Isles 
of Scotland, though a reward of thirty thousand pounds w^as set on his 
head, and more than fifty persons w'ero entrusted with his secret. At 
length lie escaped on hoard a French privateer, and after enduring 
incredible hardships, arrived safely iu llritanny. The ‘vengeance of 
tUeJ'guvcrnment fell heavily on his adherents: numbers of the leaders 
were tried and executed, and though they died with heroic firmness, 
excited little commiseration. 


the greater I?time the French, under [Marshal Saxe, had overrun 
were captured Netherlands; Brussels, Antwerp, and Namm*, 

but inde<;isive enrra*' confederate army was defeated in a sanguinary 
successful; taking iidy?»”^ Ilaucoux. In Italy, the allies were more 
French and Spaniards the mutual jealousies between the 

diuia, drove their enemies reinforced by the king of Sar- 

ye death of their monarch had"i;’ 
for the designe of Ferdinand VI i-M| 'oV'" 

some time uiiknnwn. h, * i’ ""P® ‘‘ ‘•n and successor, were for 

BonrtonZZo rev3 !'T ‘h-* »f 

•otnpelled to eracuate'the aZh ofVZce'bTthel' 

A raiice by theA pimnsur^s 


mmures 
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tiiie ittipeshal de IJelleisle, and the Genoese, irritated By the severity 
which they were treated, Expelled'tlie Austrian garrison and 
.^Iwiiled. every attempt that tlieir oppressor made to recover the city. 
JElie .national aniJnosity between the French and English was aggm- 
.ijRated by comme*‘cial jealousy; they mutually fitted out armaments 
against each other’s colonies; hut these expeditions, badly contrived 
fiand worse executed, led to no decisive results, and all parties began to 
igroit ^Veary of a war which produced no consequence but a lavish 
waste of bh)od and treasure. Conferences were commenced at Breda, 
that „the d,emands of the French appeared so exorbitant to the allies, 
that the negotiations were abruptly terminated, and the hostile powers 
nsade tlje most vigorous preparations for a decisive struggle (a.i>. 
4747)* “^he exertions of the allies w’ere long paralyzed by the inde¬ 
cision of the Dutch rulers; even when their own country ^vas invaded 
they could not be induced to adopt more vigorous codicils, until a 
po|>ular revolt compelled them to revive the olfice of stadtholder and 
Confer that dignity on the prince of Orange. 

Though this revolution gave more vigour to the operations of the 
uliies, the w'hole Avcight of the w'ar w'as ungenerously throw’n upon the 
English; the obstinate and bloody battle of Val would have been won 
.byBritish valour, but for the timidity and slowness of the Dutch and 
Attstrfans; in consequence of their misconduct it terminated to the 
disadvantage of the confederates. Soon after the fortress of Bergon- 
op-Zoora, generally h(>lieved to be impregnable, was captured by the 
French, who thus became masters of the whole navigation of the 
Scheldt. In Italy, the allies, though forced to raise the siege of 
Genoa, were generally successful, while the British navy gained 
several important triumphs at sea. A valuable French convoy w'as 
attacked by the Admirals Anson and Warren, oft’ Cape Finisterre, and, 
after an obstinate engagement, six ships of the line and several armed 
Incliuraeu vvere taken. Seven weeks after, a fleet laden wath the riqVi' 
produce of St. Domingo fell into the hands of Commodore Foic; and 
at a later period of the year, Admiral Hawke, after a 'isharp battle, 
took six ships of the line in the latitude of Belleislc, These reverses, 
and the sailing of a powxrful British armament to the East Indies, so 
alarmed the court of Versailles, that negotiations for peace were once 
more commenced. 

While conferences were opened at Aix-la-Chapelle (a.d. 1748), 
Marshal Saxe continued to carry on the war with great vigour; he laitl 
tiege to Maestricht, which was obstinately defended, but before the 
contest could he decided, intelligence w^as received that tlie prelimi¬ 
naries of peace had been signed. The basis of the treaty w'as a 
restitution of all conquests made during the war, and a mutual release 
of prisoners without ransom. It left unsettled the clashing claims of 
the Spanish and British to the trade of the American seas, and ina<|© 
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no njention of the right of search, which had been the original cauiie 
of the war: the only advantage, indeed, that England gained, was the 
recognition of the Ilanoverian succession, and the general abandonment 
of the Pretender, whose cause was from thenceforth regarded as hopeless. 
This result, from so expensive a contest, gave general dissatisfaction? 
but the blame should fall on tlie authors of the war, not of the peace; 
England had no interest in the contests for the Austrian succession; 
under the peaceful administration of Sir Robert Walpole her commerce 
and manufactures had rapidly increased, but through an idle ambitiou 
for military glory, and a perverse love of meddling in continental 
affairs, the prosperity of the country received a severe check, and an 
enormous addition wus made to the national debt. 


Section li.^ —The Colonial Striigqle between France and Great 

Britain. 

Tim peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was soon discovered to be little better 
than a suspension of arms. Two causes of a very different nature 
united to produce a new and fiercer struggle, which no arts of diplo¬ 
macy could long avert. The fust of these was the jealousy with wdiich 
the court of Austria regarded the great increase of the Pruswau 
monarchy; the extorted renunciation of Silesia could neither be for¬ 
given nor forgotten, and its recovery had long been the favourite 
object of the court of Vienna. The Prussian monarch was not popular 
with his neighbours—all new powers are naturally objects of jealousy 
—and the selfish policy Avliich Frederick displayed, both in contracting 
and dissolving alliances, jirevcnted him from gaining any permanent 
frienil; he was the personal enemy of Elizabeth, empress of Russia, 
and of Count Bruhl, the leading minister in the court of Saxony, and 
j^'Oth readily joined in the plans formed for bis destruction. 

iBirt ^ ^ these confederates, the Austrian cabinet w'as reluctant to 
engage in while France might at any lime turn the balance, 

by renewing its iP^’^cr relations with Prussia. Prince Kaunitz, the 
rLl guide of the ( Vienna, and, during four reigns, the soul of 

the Austrian councils,\‘fc;S'>^''‘^f^ the empire and Franoe in one 

common project for sharing rule of Europe. Louis XV., who had 
sunk into being the slave of mistresses, was induced, by this able 

diplomatist, to depart I’rom the of policy winch for two centuries 

had maintained the iiighrank of France'aJ^'ong the continental powers; 
from being the rivals and opponents of the Austrian dynasty, the house 
of Bourbon sank into tlie liumble character of assistants to that pow’er, 
a change w’hich eventually brought the greatest calamities on them* 
selves and their country. 

Tho commercial jealousy with wdiich the English regarded thie 
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French, was tlie second cause for the renewal of the war. During the 
late war, the French navy had been all but annihilatad, and the exer¬ 
tions made for its restoration were viewed with secret anger. Owing to 
incapacity, or defective information, the negotiators at Aix-la-Chapelle 
had left most of the colonial questions at issue between England and 
France wholly undecided. The chief subjects contested wore, the 
limits of the English colony of Nova Scotia, the right claimed by the 
French to erect forts along the Ohio, for the purpose of connecting the 
Canadas with Louisiana, the occupation of some neutral islands in the 
West Indies by the French, and, finally, the efforts of both nations to 
acquire political supremacy in Hindustan. 

The maritime war betw'een England and France had no immediate 
connexion w'ith the struggle between IVussia and Austria. But when 
the French king, at the commencement of the contest, menaced Han¬ 
over, George IL, who preferred the interests of this petty principality 
to those of the Britisli empire, entered into a treat}’" with Frod<3ric for 
its defence. Tlius these two wars, so distinct in their origin and 
nature were blended into one; but before their termination, they w’ere 
again separated and concluded by distinct treaties of peace. 

The empire which the descendants of Baber had established in 
Hindustan, touched the summit of its greatness in the reign of Aurung- 
zebe; under his feeble successors the imperial power rapidly declined, 
and after the successful eruption of Nadir Shah (a.d. 173ft), it was 
almost annihilated. The governors of provinces and districts became 
virtually imhqx'V, lent sovereigns, and the alliegance they paid to the 
court of Didhi was merely nominal. Both the French and English 
East India Companies took advantage of this state of things to extend 
their influence and enlarge their territories. Dupleix, the French 
governor of Pondicherry, had long sought an opportunity of interfering 
in the troubled politics of India; it was afforded him by the contests 
which arose on the vacancies in the souhbadarv of the Deccan, and 
the nabobship of the Carnatic. He supported the claims of C-hundah 
Sahel) to the latter post, and endeavoured to make Murzafa Jvng souli- 
badar or viceroy of the Deccan. He succeeded in these objects, but 
his favourites did not long retain their elevation; still, liowevei’, a pre¬ 
cedent w'as established for the interference of the French in the contests 
between the native powers, and tlieir aid was purchased by fresh con¬ 
cessions in every revolution. The rapid progress of their rivals roused 
the English from their supineness, and, fortunately, they found a leader 
whose abilities, both as a general and statesman, have scarcely been 
surpassed by any European that ever visited the East. Mr. Clive, the 
son of a private gentleman, bad been originally employed in the civil 
service of the East India Company; but war no sooner broke out than 
he exchanged the pen for the sword, and the union of courage and 
skill which he displayed at the very commencement of his career. 
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dxcite^ j^8t expectations of the glory wliich marked its progress. He 
gained several brilliant advantages over the allies of the French, and 
greatly strengthened the English interest in the Deccan or southern 
division of Hindustan. But the French East India Company had 
begun to distrust the flattering promises of Dupleix; they found that 
his plans of territorial aggi-andizement involved them in expensive 
wars, and -were, at tlie same time, destructive of their commerce. A 
similar feeling, though to a less extent, prevailed in England, and the 
rival Companies pre})ared to adjust their differences by the sacrifice of 
Dupleix. No regard was paid by his countrymen to his defence; he 
was loaded with obloquy, as a selfish and ambitious man, though it 
W'as notorious that ho laid sacrificed his entire private fortune to 
support what ho believed to be the true interests of France. 

The successor of Dupleix concluded a treaty with the English 
authorities, in which all the objects of that able governor were aban¬ 
doned. jMohamined Ali, the friend of the English, was recognised as 
the nabob of the Carnatic; the claims of the French upon the Nortlierli 
Circars were relinquished, and it was agreed that the colonists from 
each nation should, for the future, abstain from all interference with 
the affairs of the native princes. It was scarcely possible that these 
stipulations could be strictly observed; indeed, the treaty had scarcely 
been signed, wlien mutual complaints were made of infractions; but, 
in the mean time, events had occurred in another part of the globe, 
which frustrated it altogctlier. 

After the peace of Aix-Ia-Cliapelle, the British ministry, anxious 
to secure the province of Nova Scotia, as tPbarrior for the other 
American colonies, induced many disbanded soldiers and sailors to 
getiU; in that country. The town of Halifax was built and its liarhour 
fortified, and Nova Scotia began to rise rapidly in importance. The 
French, who had hitherto viewed the province as little better than a 
barren waste, higan now to raise disputes concerning its limits; and 
the settlers, from both countries, did not always arrange their contro¬ 
versies by peaceful discussion. Still more important were the differ¬ 
ences which arose in the interior of North America. The French were 
naturally anxious to form a communication between the Canadas in 
the north and Louisiana in the south. This could only be eftected by 
depriving the English of their settlements west of the Alleghany moun¬ 
tains, and seizing the posts which the British settlers in Virginia and 
the Carolinas had established beyond that cliain for the conyeniencie 
of trade with the Indians. Hostilities were commenced by the colonial 
authorities, without the formality of a declaration of war; the Vir¬ 
ginian post of liogs’ Town was surprised by a French detachment, and 
ail its inhabitants Lmt two inhumanly murdered; the North American 
lndiai][^.Werc stimulated to attack the British colonists, and large 
8u^»||P'*of arms and ammunition were imported from France (a.ia 
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1755 ). The British ministers immediately prepared for hostilities*' 
all the French forts within the limits of Nova Scotia were reduced bv 
Colonel Monckton; but an expedition against the French forts on the 
Ohio WU8 defeated, owing to the rashness of General Braddock, who 
refused to profit by the local knowledge of the provincial officers. 
He fell into an ambuscade of French and Indians, and instead of 
endeavouring to extricate himself, attempted to make a stand. At 
length he was slain, Avhile vainly striving to rally his troops, and the 
regular soldiers fled with disgraceful precipitation. It deserves to be 
remarked that the provincial militia, commanded by Alajor Washing¬ 
ton, did not share the jmnic of the royal army, but displayed great 
coolness, courage, and conduct. 

Two other expeditions, against the forts of Niagara and Crown 
Point, failed, though General Johnson, wno commanded the latter, 
gained a victory over the hostile army. But at sea the British strength 
was more effectually displayed; two sail of the line were captured by 
Adxniral Boscaweu off Newfoundland; and more (ban three hundred 
merchant ships were brought as prizes into the ports of Great Britain. 
Notwithstanding these hostilities a formal declaration of war •was 
delayed: its publication was the signal for one of the fiercest struggles 
in which modern Europe had yet been involved. Before, however, we 
enter on this part of our history, we must briefly notice the important 
events that for a time threatened the total ruin of the Englisli in 
Bengal, hut whose final results made their po'wcv paramount in 
Northern India. 

The privileges which the emperor of Delhi had granted to the 
English settlers in Calcutta excited great jealousy among the pro\ incial 
governors, and were violently opposed hy Jaffier Khan, tlie souhhadar 
of Bengal. Aleaiis were taken, however, to coneiliute tin's powerful 
feudatory, and peace was preserved until the accession of the ferocious 
Suraja Dowla, who was enraged at the shelter which the English 
afforded to some of his destined victims (a.d. He advanced 

against Calcutta, when most of the local authorities were seized with a 
scandalous panic; the governor and the military commanders escaped 
ill boats, leaving Mr. llolwell, ]\lr. Porks and about one hundred and 
ninety more, to provide for their own safety as they best might. 

After endeavouring vainly to bring hack even one vessel to aid their 
removal, this handful of men, after a vigorous defence, fell into the 
power of the ferocious Suraja. They Avere all thrust into a room 
twenty feet square, where, from the licat and foulness of the atmosphere, 
all but twenty-three died before the morning. The news of this cata¬ 
strophe reached Madras just when Colonel Clive and Admiral Watson, 
flashed hy their recent victory over the celebrated*piratc Angria, had 
arrived in Madras to aid in the destruction of the Frencli infliMc^jn 
the Deccan. The troops assembled for that purpose were now' fet to 
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recover Calcutta, and this object was effected by the mere appearance 
of the fleet before the city. Several of the Suraja's own places were 
taken and plundered, and the French fort of Chandernagore reduced; 
conspiracies Avere formed against Suraja Dowla, and that haughty 
chieftain felt that the sovereignty of Bengal must be decided by a 
battle. Contrary to the opinion of all his officers, Clive resolved to 
hazard an engagement, and took np a position in the grove of Plassy 
(June 23, 1757)- ^’he British force consisted of three thousand two 
hundred, not more than nine hundred of whom were Europeans; their 
artillery consisted of eight six-pounders, and two howitzers. On the 
other hand, Suraja Dowla liad with him fifty thousand foot, eighteen 
thousan-1 Jjorse, and fifty pieces of cannon. Though the engagement 
continued the greater part of the day, the British did not lose more 
than seventy in killed and wounded ; they owed the victory, indeed, 
more to the errors of their adversaries than to their own merits; for 
the contest seems to have been little better than an irregular oatuionade, 
occasionally relieved liy incfl'ectual charges of cavaliy. Its consequences 
were not the less decisive from the ease with which it was won ; Suraja 
Dowla, after wandering fur some time as a fugitive, was murdered by 
one of bis personal enemies; and tlie viceroyalty of Bengal was given 
to Jaffier Khan, who purcliased the favour of the British by large 
public grants and larger private bribes. This brief camptiigu estab¬ 
lished the supremacy of the English in Northern India, where their 
power has never since been shaken. 


Section III.— The Years' War. 

Wrii.N the French government received intelligence of the events that 
had taken place in India and America, vigorous preparations for war 
were made throughout the kingdom, and ICngland itself w'as menaced 
with invasion (a.d. 17h(>). Never was the national character of the 
British nation so tarnished as it was by the panic which these futile 
threats diffused; Hessians and Hanoverians were hired to protect the 
kingdom, while the presence of these mercenaries was justly regarded 
as dangerous to public liberty. It is more honourable to Britain to 
relate that, when Lisbon, on the very eve of this war, was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake, parliament voted one hundred thousand 
pounds for the relief of the sufferers. But the French government 
menaced an invasion only to conceal its project for the reduction of 
Minorca; a fonnidable force was landed on the island, and close siege 
laid to Fort St. Philip, which commands the principal town and har¬ 
bour. Admiral Byng, who had been entrusted with the charge of the 
£ngli»h fleet in the Mediterranean, was ordered to attempt the relief 
of the place; he encountered a French 8<£uadron, of equal force, but 
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instead of seeking an engagement, he would not even support Admiral 
West, who had thrown the French line into confusion. After this 
indecisive skirmish, he returned to Gibraltar, abandoning Minorca to 
its fate. General Blakeney, the governor of Fort St. Philip, made 
a vigorous defence, though his garrison was too small by one-third ; 
but finding that he had no prospect of relief from England, ho capitu¬ 
lated. But his conduct was so far from being disapproved of, that he 
was raised to the peerage by his sovereign, and welcomed as a hero by 
the people. 

The rage of the people fit the loss of IVlinorca %vas directed against 
the unfortunate Byng; popular discontent was still further aggravated 
by the ill-success of the campaign in America, where ji second scries 
of cxpcditioiis against the French forts signally falied: while the 
marquis di' ]\Iontcalni, the governor of Canada, captured Oswego, 
where the Brilisli had deposited the greater part of tlxdr artillery and 
military start's. Our ally, the king of Prussia, displayed more vigour; 
unable to obtain any satisfactory explanation from the court of Vienna, 
he rcsolvt'd to anticipate the designs of the Austrians, and invade 
Bohemia. For this purpose it was necessary that he should secure the 
neutrality of 8axony, but tlie elector was secretly in league with 
Frederic’s enemies; and the Prussian monarch, linding paciiic measures 
inelfectual, advanced against Dresden. 'Jlie Elector Augustus, wdio 
was also king of Poland, fortified himself in a strong camp at Pirna, 
where he resolved to wait for tlie junction of the Austrian forces. 
Frederic bloc! adod the iSaxon army and cutoff his supplies; the impe¬ 
rialists, who marched to tlie ndii'f of the allies, were defeated at 
Lowositz, and tlie Saxons, thus left to tlieir own resources, were forced 
to lay down their arms. Augustus fled to his kingdom of Poland, 
abandoning his hereditary dominions to the Prussians, who did not use 
their success with extraordinary moderation. 

But the victories of their ally only exasperated the rage of the 
English people against their rulers; the king was forced to yield to the 
storm, and dismiss his ministers. William Pitt (aftenvards earl of 
Chatham), the most popular man in the kingdom, was appointed head 
of the new administration, though the duke of Devonshire was nomi¬ 
nally premier; a spirit of confidence was spread abroad, and abundant 
supplies voted for the war. Unfortunately, as a concession to populat 
clamour, the unhappy Byng, whose worst fault appears to have been 
an error of judgment and the dread of the fate of Admiral M atthews^ 
was brought to trial, found guilty of a breach of the articles of war, 
and sentenced to death. Great exertions were made to save the life of 
the unhappy admiral, but all in vain; he was ordered to be shot on 
board the Monarque, and he met his fate with an intrepidity which 


* See page 870. 
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effectually clears his memory from the stain of cowardice (a.d. 17 o7 )» 
In France, the attention of the court was engaged by an attempt on 
the king’s life. A maniac, named Damien, stabbed Louis with a pen¬ 
knife as he was entering his carriage; the wound was not dangerous, 
but it was supposed that the assassin might hare accomplices in his 
treason. Every refinement of cruelty that scientific ingenuity could 
devise was exliausted in tlie tortures of this unhappy -wretch, whose 
manifest lunacy made him an object of compassion rather than 
punishment. 

The danger to which Louis had been exposed did not prevent him 
from making vigorous exertions to continue the war. Two .armies 
were sent mto Germany, one destined to invade Hanover, the other to 
join tlie imperial forces against Prussia, George 11., anxious to save 
Hanover, wished to send over a body of Britisli troops for the defence 
of the electorate, but being opposed by the Pitt administration, he 
dismissed his ministers and tried to form a new cabinet. The burst of 
national indignation at the removal of the popular favourite was, how¬ 
ever, so great, that Pitt was soon recalled to power, but not until he had 
evinced a desire to make some concession to the royal inclinations. 

At the commencement of the campaign, the prospects of the king 
of Prussia were very gloomy; the Russians were advancing through 
Lithuania, the Swedes threatened him in Pomerania, the unit(.‘d forces 
of the French and imperialists were advancing through Germany, and 
the empress-queen, Maria Theresa, covered her hereditary dominions 
with four armies, whose united strength amounted to one hundred and 
eighty thousand men. 

Frederic, baffling the Austrians by a series of masterly movements, 
opened a passage into Bohemia, where he was joined by the prince of 
Bevern and Marshal Schwerin, who had defeated the Austrian divisions 
that opposed their progress. Confident in the excellence of his troops 
he resolved to engage w'ithout delay, though his enemies were posted 
in a camp strongly fortified by nature (May 6). The memorable 
battle of Prague w'as vigorously contested, and success continued 
doubtful until the Austrian right wing, advancing too rapidly, >va8 
separated from the left. Frederic poured his troops through the gap, 
so tlmt when the Austrian right was forced back by the intrepidity of 
Marshal Schwerin, it suddenly found itself surrounded, and fled in 
confusion. The centre and left, thus abandoned, could not resist the 
successive charges of the Prussians, and sought shelter in Prague. 
Frederic ventured to besiege this city, thougli the numbers of the 
garrison nearly equalled those of his own army; and his delay before 
the walls gave tlie Austrians time to recover their courage and recruit 
their forces. Count Daun began soon to menace the Prussian com- 
muiiicatioxis; Frederic sent the prince of Bevern to drive Irim 1>ack; 
Daua, though his forces were superior, retreated before the prince, 
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until lie could procure such additional strength as to render victory 
certain. When this was effected, he resumed the offensive, and Frederic 
was forced to hasten to the prince’s assistance. A junction was effected 
at Kolin, and Frederic marched to attack tlie imperial camp (June 18). 
The Prussians charged their enemies with their usual vigour, but they 
were unable to force the Austrian lines, and were finally driven from 
the field. 

In consequence of this defeat, the Prussians were forced not only 
to raise the siege of Prague, but to evacuate Bohemia. Nor were the 
arms of Frederic and his allies more successful in other quarters. 
The Russians having defeated General Lehwald, invaded the Prussian 
dominions on the side of Germany, and committed the most frightful 
devastations; the British and Hanoverian troops, under the duke of 
Cumberland, ivcrc forced to accept the disgraceful convention of 
Closterseven, by which thirty-eight thousand soldiers Avero reduced to 
a state of inactivity; and the French, thus released from an enemy that 
might interrupt their communications, advanced to join the Austrians 
in the invasion of Prussia; finally, an Austrian army, by a rapid march, 
arrived at the very gates of Berlin, and laid that city under contribution. 

An cxj>editioii, planned by Mr. I^itt soon after his restoration to 
power, was defeated by the weakness and indecision of the officers 
entrusted with its execution. The object of attack was the Frencli 
port and arsenal of Rochefort, which ivould have fallen an easy prey, 
had it been assailed w'hen first the fleet arrived before the place. 
But the time which ought to have been employed in action was 
wasted in deliberations, and the expedition returned ingloriously horae. 
The conduct of British affairs in America w'as equally disastrous; an 
armament was sent against Louisbourg, but it returned without having 
made any effort to effect its object; while the French, under the 
marquis de Montcalm, captured the strong fort William Henry, the 
bulwark of our northern frontier, ^without meeting the slightest inter¬ 
ruption from a British force posted in its immediate neighbourhood. 

These disasters would have proved fatal to the new ministry, had 
it not been generally understood that the officers, whose cowardice or 
incapacity had led to such inglorious results, were the choice of their 
predecessors, and were mjiintained in their posts by court favour. 
This conviction proved favourable to Mr. Pitt, the king was compelled 
to grant full powers to his ministers, and the secret intrigues by which 
the cabinet was controlled were rendered powerless for a season. An 
unexpected change of fortune on the Continent brightened the 
prospects of the British and Prussians towards the close of the year. 
Frederic, though his dominions were invaded by three hostile armies, 
never lost caurage; though his army did not exceed half the number 
of his enemies, he resolved to give battle to the united forces of the 
French and Austrians (Nov. 6). Frederic, by a series of judicious 
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'Cftovements, led liis enemies to believe tliat be dreaded ati engagement; 
confident of victory, they basted to force Iiim to action, near tbe 
village of R6sbach. They advanced so precipitately, that their lines 
were thrown into disorder; and before they could remedy the error 
they were broken by the headlong charge of the Prussian horse. 
Every effort made by generals of the combined array to retrieve the 
fortunes of the day was anticipated by tbe genius of Frederic; they 
were forced to retreat in great confusion, having lost nearly nine thou¬ 
sand men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, while the total loss of the 
Prussians did not exceed five hundred. 

From this field Frederic hasted to another scarcely less glorious. 
The Ai^.trUins and Hungarians, umlor Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
entered fSilesia, captured the important fortress of Schweidnitz, drove 
the prince of Beveru from liis intrenchments, and made themselves 
masters of the greater part of the province. I'rederic, by a rapid marcb, 
formed a junction with the relics of the prince of Bevcrii's army, and thus 
reinforced, attacked the Austrians at Lissa(Dec.5). Pretending to direct 
all his force against the Austrian right, Frederic suddenly poured his 
chief strength against tlieir left wing, which was speedily broken ; Prince 
Charles attempted to restore the courage of his flying soldiers by sending 
reinforcements from the centre and right, but these fresh troops were 
unable to form under the heavy tire of the Prussians, and thus the 
Austrian battalions were defeatf.'d one after another. Night alone 
prevented the total ruin of tlie vanquished army. About five thousand 
men were killed and wounded on each side; but within a week after 
the battle tlie^Prussians, pressing vigorously the pursuit of their retiring 
foes, captured twenty thousand prisoners, three thousand wagons, and 
two hundred pieces of cannon. The Austrians abandoned all Silesia 
except the town of Schweidnitz, which surrendered in the following 
spring. The effects of the victories <ff Kosbaoh and Lissa were felt 
throughout Europe; tbe French bad flagrantly violated the convention 
of Closterseven; it was now disavowed by the British and Hanoverians 
(a.d. 17'>8). Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick was chosen by George 
II. to command his electoral forces, and this able general in a short 
time not only recovered Hanover, but drove his enemies across the 
Rhine. Mr, Pitt changed his policy, and consented to reinforce Prince 
Ferdinand with a body of British troops, while liberal supplies Were 
voted to subsidize tbe German princes. The campaign was hononrahle 
to Prince Ferdinand’s abilities, but its most important result was the 
diversion it made in favour of tlie king of Prussia, by compelling the 
French to employ their chief force on the Rhine. 

Frederic in tins campaign endured several vicissitudes of fortune. 
Having taken Schweidnitz, he unexpectedly entered Moravia, which 
had hitherto escaped from the ravages of war, laid that fine province 
under contribution, and even meimced Vienna. He failed, however, 
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at tlie siege of Olmutz, but he effected a retreat as honourable as a 
Tictory, and suddenly directed his march against the Russians, whose 
ravages in Brandenburgli were shocking to humanity. He gained a 
complete victory over the invaders at Zoradorff, and then, without 
resting a moment, hasted to relieve his brother Henry, who was 
almost surrounded with enemies in Saxony. Count Daun, the com¬ 
mander of the imperialists, was a worthy rival of Frederic; he sur¬ 
prised and routed the Prussian right wing at Ilochkirchen; but the 
judicious measures of the king saved the rest of his army, and Daun 
was unuhle to pursue his advantages. Indeed so little was Frederic 
affected by the reverse, that he drove the Austrians a second time 
from Silesia, and then returning, compelled Daun to raise the sieges 
of Dresden and Leipsic, and even retreat into Bohemia. 

The enterpiKiing spirit of Mr. Pitt, freed fi-om the trammels which 
secret intrigues had formed, diffused itself through the British empire, 
and particularly unijnated the officers of the army and mivy. Several 
French ships of war were captured by the British; an armament, 
destined for North America, was dispersed and driven on shore by Sir 
Edward Hawke, whose fleet rode triumphant in the Channel. From 
apathy and despair the nation passed at once to the opposite extreme 
of overweening confidence. It w'as resolved to carry the war into 
France itself, and two successive expeditions were sent against the 
French coast. As might reasonably have been anticipated, these 
armaments produced no important result; the only consequence arising 
from su<?h a waste of blood and treasure, was the destruction of Cher¬ 
bourg, a triunjph dearly purchased by the subsequent loss of some of 
the best of the troops in the hurried embarkation. 

But in North Aineriea, where the British arms had been tarnished 
by delay, disjister, aud disgrace, the removal of the earl of Loudon 
from the command led to a complete change in the fortune of the war. 
His successor, Gcuerul Ahereromhie, planned three simultaneous 
expeditions, two of which produced triumphant results. General 
Amherst laid siege to Louishourg, aud aided by the talents of Brigadier 
Wolfe, who was fast rising into eminence, forced that important 
garrison to surrender. This was followed by the entire reduction of 
the island of Cape Breton, and the inferior stations which the French 
occupied in the gulf of St. Lawrence. Brigadier Forbes was sent 
against Fort du Q,uesne, which the French abandoned at his approach, 
and fled down the Mississippi. Abercrombie marched in person 
against Ticouderago, which he found better fortified than he had antici¬ 
pated, and after a useless manifestation of desperate valour, he was 
forced to retire with considerable loss. The French w'ere, at the same 
time, deprived of all their settlements on the coast of Africa; but the 
count de Lally not only preserved their East Indian possessions, but 
wrested from the English, Port St» David and Ouddalore. 
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Ore&t anxiety was felt at the opening of the next campaign (a.i>. 
17^0). Early in the year the Prussians destroyed the Russian maga- 
aiiies in Poland, laid Bohemia under contribution, and reduced the 
imperial armies to inactivity. But Prince Ferdinand was unable to 
prevent the French from sending succours to the Austrians; and his 
ill-succcss once more exposed Hanover to an invasion. Had Ferdinand 
wavered, the British and Hanoverians might liavc been forced to a 
second convention as disgraceful as Clostcrseveii, but his courage rose 
with the crisis, he engaged the French at IMiiidcn, and gained a complete 
victory. Minden, indeed, would have been as illustrious and decisive a 
battle as Blenheim, but for the unaccountable conduct of Lord George 
Sackville, who coraraatided the cavalry, and cither misunderstood or 
disobeyed the order to charge the discomfited French. There had been 
some previous disputes between the Prince and Lord George; they threw 
the blame mutually on each other, but whichever was in fault, it is 
certain that on this occasion the best opportunity that could have been 
desired for liuiubling the power of France was irrctrieyahly lost. 

The victory of the British at JVIinden was more than counter¬ 
balanced by the defeat of the Prussians by the united forces of Austria 
and Russia, at Cunersdorff. Ikit the lieroic Frederic soon retrieved 
this disaster, and he would probably have triumphed in his turn, had 
he not exposed a large division of his troops in the defiles of Bohemia, 
which was surrounded and taken by count Daun. Still the only per¬ 
manent acquisition that the Austrians made was Dresden, for Frederic's 
vigour and rapidity of movement rendered even their victories 
fruitless. 

This indecisive campaign greatly diminished the ardour of the 
English for their ally, the king of Prussia, while their victories in 
North America and the West Indies, directed their attention to their 
colonial interests. Immediately after the conquest of Louishourg, 
which was justly considered the key of Canada, an expedition W'as 
planned against Quebec. The colonists w'ere prepared to submit to a 
change of masters by the politic protection granted to the French 
settlers in Guadaloupe, which had been subdued early in the year 
(a.I). 1758); and by the guarantee given to the inhabitants for the 
enjpyment of religious freedom. When General Wolfe, therefore, 
proceeded up the St. Laurence, he did not encounter any serious 
opposition from the Canadians, who seemed to view the struggle 
with indifference. While Wolfe advanced tow’ards Quebec, General 
” Amherst conquered Ticonderago and Crown Point, and Sir Willrnm 
Johnson gained possession of the important fortress of Niagara. But 
Amherit, as had been originally intended, was unable to form a junc¬ 
tion with General Wolfe, w'ho was thus employed in a haaardous 
eni^rpnm, with very inadequate means, Though he almost despaired 
of SittcOes% Wolfe resolved to persevere; he adopted the daring plan 
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of landing at niglit under tl»e Heights of Abraham, leading his men 
up the steep, and securing this position, which commanded the town. 
The stream was rapid, the landing-place narrow, and the precipices 
formidable even by day, but the soldiers, animated by their heroic 
commander, triumphed over these difficulties; and when morning 
dawned, the marquis de Montcalm was astonished to learn that the 
British army occupied those heights which lie had deemed inaccessible. 
A battle was now inevitable, and both generals prepared for the con¬ 
test with equal courage. The battle was brief hut fierce; the scale 
of victory was just beginning to turn in favour of the British, when 
Wolfe fell mortally wounded. This loss only roused the English 
regiments to fresh exertion, their bayonets broke the French linos, and 
a body of Highlanders, charging with their hroad-sw'ords, completed 
the confusion. The Frencli fled in disorder; the intelligence was 
brought to Wolfe, he collected liis breath to exclaim, “I die happy!” 
and instantly expired (Septemhor Ki). 

The marquis de Montcalm fell in the same field; he was not infe¬ 
rior to his rival in skill and hravovy, nor did ho meet death with less 
intrepidity. When told, after the buttle, that liis wounds were mortal, 
he exclaimed, “So much the better: I shall not live to W'itness the 
surrender of Quebec.” Five days after the battle, that city opened its 
gates to a British garrison, and this was soon followed by the complete 
subjugation of the Canadas, which have ever since rcmniiicd subject 
to the cr(J^^'u of Great Britain. 

The .siif‘<’ess ol the English in the East Indies was scarcely less 
decisive than in America. IjuIIv, the French general, possessed more 
courage than prudence ; he engaged in enterprises beyond his means, 
and especially wasted his limited resources in a vain attack on Madras. 
Colonel Coote, the commander of the English forces, was inferior to 
liis .''.dversarics in numerical strength, hut he enjoyed ampler pecuniary 
resources, and was far superior to Lally, both as a general and a 
statesman. Coote and Lallv came to an engagement at Wandewash 
(Jan. 21, hi which the French were completely overthrown, 

and their influence in the Carnatic destroyed. During the campaign. 
Admiral I’ococke defeated a French fleet off the coast of (’cyloii; the 
English, in consequence, became masters of the Indian Seas, and began 
to form reasonable expectations of driving their rivals from Hindustan. 
A Dutch armament arrived in Bengal, under suspicious circumstances, 
hut Clive ordered that it should he immediately attacked by land and 
sea*; the Dutch were forced to surrender, and ample apologies W’cro 
made liy the authorities of Holland for this infraction of treaties. 

* Olivo wrts ongiigeil in a rubber of whist, sliji of paiior lorn from the colonel's letter; 
wheit an express from (tolonol Fordo brought “ Dear Fordo,—Fight them immediately, and 
liiia inttdhgouefi of the adruiice of the l>utcl. I'll send vou an order oi council to-raonwv." 
He replied by the following pencil-note, on a 

s 
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The French court threatened to take revenpfe for the destruction 
of Cherbourg, by invading Great Britain and Ireland; but the ports 
•were so strictly blockaded by the English squadrons, that no Vessel 
could venture to appear in the Channel. Admiral Boscawen pursued 
a squadron from Toulon, that tried to slip unnoticed through the 
straits of Gibraltar, overtook it off Cape Lagos, on the coast of Por¬ 
tugal (August 18), destroyed two ships of the line, and captured two 
more. A still more important Iriuinpli was obtained by Sir Edward 
Hawke, between Belleisle and Quiberon (November 20). Conflans, 
the French admiral, taking advaiitngc of the gales that drove the 
blockading squadrons off the coast, put to sea, but Avas soon overtaken 
by Hawke. F'onflans, unwilling to hazard a battle, sought slielter 
among tiie rocks and sliallow s of his own coast. llaAvke unhesitatingly 
encountered tlie perils of a stormy si^a and a lee shore; he gained a 
decisive victory, destroying four ships of the line, and compelling 
another to strike her colours. A tempestuous night alone saved the 
French fleet from destruction. Though this victory delivered the 
English from all fears of the inA^asjlon, some alarm Avas cxcitiid by tlie 
enterprises of Commodore Thurot, Avho saih'd from Dunkirk Avitli five 
frigates, and hovered round the coasts of North Britain. Having 
failed to make any impression on Scotland, he entered the Irish Sea, 
and landing at Carriekfergus, stornuid and pillaged that town'. 
Having lu tird the ncAvs of Conflans’ defeat, lie steered honieAvards, 
but Avus SAviftly pursued by a squadron under Commodore Elliot, and 
overtaken near the Isle of Man (February 28, 1780). After a fierce 
engagement, Thurot Avas killed, and all his vessels forct'd to surrender. 

Vigorous jneparations Avere made by all parties for the maintenance 
of the Avar in Germany, although the people of England had become 
Aveary of continental connexions, and the French finances had fallen 
into a state of lamentable disorder (a.d. 1700). The conduct of the 
people of France to their sovereign Avas, indeed, truly generous; the 
principal nobility and gentry sent their plate to the treasury to be 
coined fur the public service; au array of nearly one hundred thousand 
men Avas as.sembled in Westphalia, under tlie duke de Broglio, while 
au inferior army Avas ferraed upon the Rhine, under Count St. Germain. 
Prince Ferdinsmd could not have coped Avith such an overAvlielming 
force, had not the French generals quarrelled with each other. Several 
battles were fought, liut they Averc all more or less indecisive; and 
rarely has there been a campaign in AAdiich such numerous and Avell- 


® An inlcrofvtmg example of hiniiauity soft¬ 
ened the horrors of war during ilto attaeli on 
Oarriekfrrgiis. While the French and tlio 
garrison were engaged in the streets, a bitau- 
tiful child, uncoascious of its danger, ran 
betw'een both parties. A French grenadier, 


moved with compassion .threw down his mu sltet, 
rushed into the midst of tlie fire, took up the 
child, and having placed it in safety, returned 
to Ills companions, who with loud shouts ap¬ 
plauded the heroic deetl. 
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appointed armies were opposed that produced so few memorable 
events. 

The king of Prussia resolved to act on the defensive in Saxony, 
while his brother Henry opposed tlie Russians and Austrians in 
Silesia. But his plans were deranged by the enterprise of Marshal 
Laudohn, who surrounded the Prussian general, Fouquet, slew three 
thousand of his army, and compelled the remainder to surrender at 
discretion. Frederic attempted to retrieve his affairs by a sudden 
advance on Dresden, but he failed to capture the city; his brother. 
Prince Henry, w’as more fortunate in raising the siege of Breslau, 
which Laudohn had invested after his victory. But hVederio’s ruin 
seemed unavoidable, as the Russians w'ere advancing with overwhelming 
forces, and he was himself surrounded by three Austrian armies at 
Lignitz. Count Daun marched to storm the Prussian camp, in full 
confidence of victory; but, to his astonishment, he found it deserted, 
Frederic having marched that very night to meet the army of Marshal 
Laudohn, who was eagerly pressing forward to share, as he fondly 
believed, in assured victory. The heights of Pfaflendorff, judleiously 
protected by a formidable array of artillery, prevented Daun from 
marelniig to the assistance of his colleague; Laudohn Avas completely 
defeated, and the Austrian grand army driven from Silesia. But this 
victory did not prevent the success of the enemy in other quarters; 
the Russians, being joined l)y a considerable body of Austrians, under 
General T^asey, pushed forward through Brandenburgh, and made 
themselves masters of Berlin. They levied a heavy contribution on 
tlie city, and destroyed its arsimals, foundries, and public woiks. 

The Prussians Avore equally unfortunate in Saxony, hut Frederic 
resolved to run every risk to recover a country that had hitherto sup¬ 
plied the chief support to his armies. Daun, C(puilly convinced of the 
importance of Saxony, protected the electorate Avith a force of seventy 
thousand men, advantageously posted in a fortified camp, nearTorgau. 
Frederic, Avith only fifty thousand men, resolved to attack the Austrians 
in their intrenchments, and to stake his life and croAvn on the 
hazard of the engagement (November 3). The battle Avas furious, 
but the ardour of the Prussians, Avho felt that they fought for the 
very existence of their country, Avas irresistible. Daun Avas borne 
from the field severely Avounded; the Austrians Averc broken by des¬ 
perate charges, and night alone saved them from total ruin. The 
result of this glorious victory Avas, that Frederic recovered all Saxony 
except Dresden, and compelled the Russians, Austrians, and Swedes, 
to evacuate his dominions. 

The (/anadian war was not terminated by the capture of Quebec ; 
the BVench had still formidable forces in the country, and they made 
a vigorous effort to recover that city. They were baffled by the intre¬ 
pidity of General Murray; and General Amherst soon after having 
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obtained re-inforcoments from England, advanced to Montreal, and 
compelled the entire French army to capitulate. The savage tribes of 
Indians who had been induced by French gold to attack the British 
settlements, were now severely chastised, and compelled to make the 
most humiliating submissions. 

Not less complete was the success of the English arms in India; 
Pondicherry and Maine were reduced by Colonel Coote, the French 
power in the East completely subverted, and the English rendered 
masters of the commerce of the vast peninsula of Hindustan. These 
important acquisitions made the English very impatient of the Ger¬ 
man war r they complained of the inactivity of the nayy, and asserted 
that tlio French islands in the West Indies, more valuable to a com¬ 
mercial ]>eopIe than lialf the German empire, might have been gained 
•with far less risk ami loss than attended the protection of the useless 
cd<;ctorate of Hanover. In tlie midst of these disputes, George II. 
died suddenly, in the seveiitv-seveatli year of his age (October 25). 
He was succeeded by bis grandson, George IIL, a young prince in bis 
twenty-tbird year, who liad hitherto taken no active part in public 
life. 

The death of George II. produced little change in European 
politics; hut that of the peaceful Spanish monarch, Ferdinand VI. 
(a.d. 1759 ), led to sonic important results, llis successor, Charles 
III., was king of the Two Sicilies, and by the treaty of Aix-la- 
ChapoIIe, it had been agreed, that o)i liis accession to the throne of 
Spain, his former kingdom should devolve to Don Philip, duke of 
I’arma and Placcnlia, and that these duchies should be resigned to the 
empire. By the mediation of France with Austria, Charles w'as 
cnabied to procure the Neapolitan throne for his third son, Ferdinand, 
■while Philip was permitted to retain Parma and Placentia. Grateful 
for such a benefit, Charles signed the family compact, w’hicii bound the 
Bourbon priimes to afford each other^, mutual assistance, and secretly 
prepared to join France in the war against Great Britain. The 
hauglity conduct of the English diplomatists, which was not unjustly 
offensive to Spanisli pride, greatly contributed to strengthen the reso¬ 
lution of the court of Madrid, e.spccially as the naval superiority of 
the English menaced the communications of Spain with her American 
colonics. 

Nogociatioiis of peace were commenced by the courts of France 
and Great Britain, soon after the accession of George IIL, but with 
little sincerity on either side (a.d. 1791). Mr. Pitt was firmly 
resolved to humble the liousc of Bourbon; the duke tie Choiseul, the 
IFrenok minister, relied on the secret promises of Spanish aid, and 
thus it was impossible to arrange preliminaries. The war languished 
in Oennany; Pdnee Ferdinand succeeded in protecting Hanover, but 
he could not prevent the French from ravaging AVestphalia and East 
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Friesland. The king of Prussia, exhausted even hy his victories, was 
forced to act on the defensive ; though he lost no battle, he h.'id the 
mortification to see the Russians make themselves masters of Colberg, 
and the Austrians surprise Schweidnitz. The possession of these im¬ 
portant places enabled the Russians to establish their winter-quarters 
in Pomerania, and the Austrians in Silesia. On sea, the honour of 
the British flag was maintained in several actions between single ships 
and small squadrons. The island of Belleisle, on the coast of Fmnce, 
was captured by a British armament, but at a very disproportionate 
cost of blood and treasure. 

Tliis languid campaign seemed to prove that all parties were weary 
of the war, and negociations were resumed. In their progress, Mr. 
Pitt discovered the intimate connexion that Jiad been formed between 
the courts of Versailles and Madrid; and he proposed to anticipate 
the hostile designs of the latter by seizing the plate-fleet, laden with 
the treasures of Spanish America. But the colleagues of Mr. Pitt, 
already dissatisfied with his imperious manners, refused to adopt such 
bold measures, and he instantly resigned the seals of office. The king, 
anxious to introduce his favourite, the earl of Bute, into the cabinet, 
adopted the opinions of the majority of his council, and accepted the 
resignation. Fierce political disputes arose, nhose eifects were felt 
tliroiighout Europe; the hopes of the French court were raised, and 
the German allies of Great Britain Avore greatly dispirited. 

But the new ministry showed no want of alacrity iti maintaining 
the hoin ar of the country. One of their earliest measures was a 
declaration of war against 8pain, the conduct of the court of Madrid 
liaving amply justified Mr. Pitt’s anticipations of its l)o&ti!e designs 
(a.o. 17fi2). The superiority of the British navy over the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, liindeied these powers from making any 
atteinjd at colonial conquests; but they believed themselves equally 
superior by land, and therefore resolved to attack Britain through the 
side of its ancient ally, Portugal. 

Few kingdoms had sunk into such a state of degradation as Por¬ 
tugal at this period. Trusting to the protection of England, and 
enriched by the treasures of Brazil, the court of Lisbon reposed in 
ignorance and indolence; its fortresses Avere neglected, its array moul¬ 
dering away, its subjects destitute of martial spirit. The earthquake 
that laid Lisbon in ruins Avas folIoAved by a dangerous conspiracy 
against the life of Joseph, the reigning sovereign. This monarch, less 
superstitions than most Portuguese kings, had banished the Jesuits 
from bis court, and had resented Avitli spirit the encroachments of his, 
nobles. Some of the dissatisfied jesuits and nobles formed a plot to 
murder the king, and he was dangerously wounded by assassins Avhilo 
on his road from his country-seat to Lisbon. The principal conspi¬ 
rators were arrested and punished by cruel deaths; and all the jesuits 
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banished from the kingdom (a.i>. ]759). But the nobles continue^d 
discontented; the j»ope and the clergy resented the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, while the sujicrstitious Portuguese seemed ready to renounce 
their alh'ginnee to a sovereign who liad incurred the resentment of the 
Church. Such was Joseph’s situation, when the ministers of France 
and S])ain presented a joint demand that he should instantly renounce 
his alliance with Britain, under pain of incurring their resentment, 
and allowing him only four days to deliberate on his answer, Joseph 
at once returned a spirit(*d ri'fusal to sucli an insolent memorial, and 
the Spanish army crossed the frontiers. An auxiliary British force of 
eight th- n^'and men Avas sent to Portugal, together AA’ith a large supply 
of arms and anuminiiion. Josejdi entrusted the command of his army 
to the count de Ja Lippe, who had already distinguished himself in 
Germany. The skill of this eominander, and the valour of the British 
officers, compelled the Spaniards to evacuate the kingdom with loss 
and disgrace, before the closing of the campaign. 

The French hoped that tin: invasion of Portugal Avoiild facilitate 
the progress of their arms in Germany; hut Prince Ferdinand, and 
the mavfpiisof Granhy, not only protected Hanover, hut recovered the 
greater jiurt of Ilcsse. An iiiiexpeetod event delivered the king of 
Prussia from the ruin that seemed to threaten him at the close of the 
last campfiign. Eiizaheth, empress of Russia, died, and was succeeded 
by her ne])hew, Peter HI., who entertained a romantic admiration of 
Frederic. 'J'lie new emperor not only jmt an end to hostilities, but 
entered into alliance Avith the Prussian monarch; and Europe saw 
Avith astonishment the unprecedented spectacle of an army inarching 
off from its former allies to the eamj» of its enemies. Sweden folloived 
the example of Russia in concluding peace; and Fiederic, taking 
advantage of these favourable circumstances, recovered ScliAA^eidnitz 
and drove the Austrians from Silesia. 

A ncAv revolution in Russia compelled the Prussian king to halt 
in his victorious career. The reforms of Peter III. had given offence 
to a gi('at body of his subjects; he w^as dethroned by his wife, who 
usurped the throne, with the title of Oatherine II. Peter died in 
prison a fcAV days after his deposition, hut it has not been ascer¬ 
tained whether he Avas tlie victim of disease or violence. Catherine 
did not rencAV the war against Prussia, as had been at first expected, 
but she Avithdrew her forces, and resolved to observe a strict neutrality. 
Frederic’s victories liad in the mean time so seriously alarmed the 
Austrians, that tiny’ consented to a cessation of hostilities for Silesia 
and Saxony. This impolitic truce laid Bohemia open to Frederic: 
one division of his army advanced to the very gates of Prague and 
destroyed a valuable magazine; another laid the greater part of Egra 
in ashes, tvhile detachments ruA'aged Franconia, and even Suabia. The 
princes of the empire hasted to conclude treaties of neutrality, and the 
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war was left to be decided by the powers of Prussia and Austria, be¬ 
tween which the contest had begun. 

In the mean time the English conquered the chief islands that the 
French still retained in the West Indies, Martinique, St. Lucie, Gre¬ 
nada, and St. Vincent ; while the Spaniards suffered the more severe 
loss of Havannah, the capital of Cuba, and the large fleet that lay in 
its harbour. Nor "was this the least alarming of the consequences that 
resulted to the court of Madrid from its unwise interference; an arma¬ 
ment from Madras, under the command of Admiral Cornish and 
(hmeral Draper, captured Manilla, and the fall of this city involved 
the fate of the whole range of the Philippine islands. 

France and Spain, heartily tired of a war W'hich threatened ruin 
to th(‘ colonics of both, became desii'ous of peace, and they found the 
earl of Bute, who now ruled the British cabinet, equal!}' anxious to 
terminate the war. Indued, so anxioiis was that minister to avoid a 
continuance of liostilities, that he not only stopped the career of colo¬ 
nial conquest, hut consented to sacrifice several acquisitions that Britain 
had already made. Still the British nation gained hy the war the 
whole of Canada and part of Louisiana, the chief settlements on the 
western coasts of Africa, and a decided superiority in India; had the 
W'ar lasted another year, had even the fair claims of l^ritain’s position 
been supported by her negotiators, these gains would have been more 
extensive and more secure. Contrary to all expectation, the prelimi¬ 
naries were sanctioned by a majority of the British parliament, and 
soon after die di finite treaty was signed at Paris (Feb. 10,1703). The 
king of I’l'ussia and the (mipress of Austria, deserted by their respective 
allies, agreed to a reconciliation about the same time, on the basis of a 
restitution of conquests and an oblivion of injuries. 

The result of the continental war was, that Prussia and Austria 
became the principal hmropean powers, Franco lost her political pre¬ 
eminence w’hen united to the empire, and England abandoned her 
influence in the European system, maintaining an intimate relaticn 
only with Portugal and Holland. Britain by the colonial w'ar obtained 
complete maritime supremacy, she commanded the entire commerce 
of North America and Hindustan, and had a decided superiority in 
the West Indian trade. But during the seven years' w'ar a question 
arose which led to very important discussions; France, unable to main¬ 
tain a commercial intercourse with her colonies, opened the trade to 
neutral pow'crs; England declared this traffic illegal, and relying on 
her naval superiority, seized neutral vessels and neutral property 
bound to hostile ports. The return of peace put an end to the dispute 
for a season, but it became the subject of angry controversy in every 
future war. The intenial condition of England improved rapidly 
during the contest by the extension of the funding system; the pecu¬ 
niary affairs of the government became intimately connected with 
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those of the nation; by far the greater part of the loans required for 
the war was raised at home, so the increase of the national debt more 
closely united the rulers and the people in the bonds of a common 
interest. This altered state of things scarcely excited notice, though 
it was the chief source of the permanence and stability displayed by 
the British government when revolutionary movements threatened to 
subvert the other dynasties of Europe. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE AGE OF REVOLUTIONS. 


SECTroN I ,—Chunrfc in the Jtelatlons of the Catholic Poivcrs to the 
Jloly tSec.—Dismemberment of Poland. 

No country had suffered so severely as France during the late war; 
the financies had long been in confusion, and the profligate expenditure 
of a demoralized court aggravated the indignation produced hy natioiuvl 
distress. Louis XV., though not desiitute of abilities, was the slave 
of his sensual a])petit('s; ruled by his mistresses, and other unworthy 
favourites, he connived at glaring ahn«cs, and sanctioned the grossest 
acts of tyranny and rapacity. A spirit of opposition spread through 
the kingdom, several of tiie parliaments refused to register the edicts 
lor the continuance of war-taxes, and others remonstrated in a tone of 
censure to which the French inonarchs had been long unaeeustomed. 
This unusual lii)erty of the parliaments had been in some degree fos¬ 
tered by the court itself; the king permitted these bodies to set bounds 
to ecelesitustical tyranny, and to suppress the order of the Jesuits in 
France (a.i>. and their spirit was further increased by the 

intrigues of the duke de Choiseul, who persuaded the king to alloAV 
the Parisian parliament to pass sentence on Lally, the unfortunate 
commander of the Frencli in India, whose only crime was failure under 
circumstances that rendered success impossible. 

Popular discontent was at the same time rapidly spreading in Spain, 
where the reforms of the prime minister, Sqiiillace, offended the obsti¬ 
nate prejudices of an ignorant and bigoted nation. Charles III. yielded 
to the clamours of his subjects and dismissed the minister, but lie 
iirraly r»'Solved to take vengeance on the Jesuits, who were supposed 
to have secretly instigated the insurrection. A reforming minister in 
Portugal maintained his post in sjiite of opposition; the marquis of 
Pombal ruled the land with iron sway, and, confident in the rectitude 
of his intentions, scorned ail opposition. But though he removed all 
impediments, including the higher order of nobility and the society of 
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Jesuits, liis reforms took no root in the land, and the institutions which 
he estahlislied hy force perished when that force was taken away. 

The enmity of Pomhal and Choiseul to the Jesuits was felt in the 
Spanish cabinet; the king was indignant at their sliare in the late dis¬ 
turbances, his minister, Count d'Aranda, regarded the order as hostile 
to all existing governments. Both took tlieir measures with profound 
secresy (a.d. 17^>7)* The houses of the. Jesuits in Madrid were sur¬ 
rounded at niglit, and the inmates commanded to set out instantly for 
the coast. An c<li<*t w’as then issued for tlje l)anis]inient of the regulars 
of that com mil nity from Sjiain and its colonics, and tlie confiscation of 
their temporalities. The Jesuits in ]\rcxico and Peru w'cre similarly 
seized; and in Paragua}’, where they had established an almost inde¬ 
pendent em]>ire, they were suddenly deposed and transported to 
Europe. The king of Naples and the duke of Parma I'ollowed the 
example of the court of Spain, in spite of tlic urgent lemonstrancos of 
Pope Clement NIII,; they also ])laced new restrictions on the pontiff's 
Jurisdiction in their states, and when Clement made a vigorous effort 
to support the ancient privileges of the Holy See, he found himself 
opposed to all the Italian powers, except the king of Sardinia, to the 
ifiiionstrances of Spain and Portugal, and the active hostility of France. 

"While these disputes hetween the Catholic powers and the head 
of their church proved that the supremacy of the papacy no longer 
existed, hut in name, the struggles of a small insular people to main¬ 
tain (heir national independence excited general sympathy. The 
Genoese l;.msreired their nominal claims over the island of Corsica to 
the crow n of Fjance, and Choiseul sent a large army to occupy this 
new acquisition. But the Corsicans, justly enraged at the transfer of 
their allegiance ivithout the formality of asking their consent, boldly 
flew' to arms, and under the command of the lieroic Paoli prepared 
for an obstinate resistance. Had the British ministiy interfered, tlie 
result of the contest would have been very doubtful; hut Paoli could 
not resist the entire force of France, he was driven by the vast supe¬ 
riority of numbers from post to post, until every strong place had* 
yielded to the invaders, when he cut liis way through the enemy, and 
embarked for Legbom (a.d. 171-19). Tlie island submitted to Louis, 
hut many of the Corsicans long continued to liarass the French by a 
guerilla war in their mountain fastnesses. 

Choiseul, finding his influence with Louis XV, on the decline, 
sought to strengthen it by cementing the alliance hetween the courts 
of Paris and Vienna. He effected a marriage hetw'cen the king’s' 
grandson and heir and Marie Antoinette, daughter of the empress' 
dowager. These ill-omened nuptials w'cre celebrated with extraordinary 
splendour during a season of great public distress; during the festivi¬ 
ties a fatal accident cast a shade of melancholy over all parties; some 
confusion arose in the crowd of spectators, and nearly tw'o hundred 
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personsiost' tlaeir lives in the tumult. Choiseul involved the king in 
a quarrel with the parliaments, which precipitated the fall of that able 
minister; tht> king reluctantly consented to abandon the new forms of 
jurisdiction which were proposed, and allow the old courts to resume 
their functions. Tliis unfortunate and dishonourable proceeding com¬ 
pleted the abasement of France; it was notorious that the duke de 
Choiseul ow('d his disgrace to the intrigues of the king’s profligate 
mistress’; and whatever may have l)eon the faults of that minister, he 
would certainly never have permitted the influence of his country to 
sink so low as it did daring the administration of his successor, the 
duke d’ A'ruiilon. 

WliiN' Franco was thus declining, the Russian empire was rapidly 
acquirir.g a ])rcpouderating influence in eastern Europe. The Empress 
Catherine procured tlie throne of Foluiid for one of her favourites, 
Stanislaus Augustus (a.d. 17flo)-, having sent a Russian army to 
overawe the diel. when it assombltul to choose a sovereign. Frederic 
of Prussia, anxious to remedy the calamities which the seven years' 
war had brought upon his eountrv, did not venture to oppose the 
schemes of the amhitious czarina; on the contrary, he Avas gained OAxr 
by some commercial concessions to aid her projects Avith all liis influ¬ 
ence. The new sovereign of Poland, opposed by a licentious aristocracy 
and a bigoted people, avus unalde to remedy the disorders of the state, 
or control tlni events that soon furnished a pretext for the interference 
of hi.s powerful neighbours. Poland had long been agitated by religious 
disputes; the oj)])rcssions of the Catholics compelled the dissidents, as 
the dissenting sects AA’ere calh'd, to seek foreign jiroteetion; those of the 
Greek church appealed to the empress of Russia, Avhile the Imtherans 
sougir aid from tlie kings of Prussia and Denmark. Catherine, with 
great promptitude, sent an army to enforce the claims of the dissidents, 
and paving little regard to the remonstrances of Stanislaus, acted as if 
Poland had been one of her OAvn provinces. The Catholic lords formed 
a confed(U‘uey to maintain the purity of their religion, and the indepen¬ 
dence ol tlu'ir country, hut they wc'rc unable to compete Avith the 
overwhelming lorces of Russia; Cracow, Avhere they attempted to make 
a stand, Avas taken by storm, the fugitives were jmrsued beyond the 
Turkish liontiers, and tlic country that had afforded them n'fugc Avas 
cruelly dcv'astated. 

Mustapha 111. aaqs more peacefully inclined than most of the sul¬ 
tans that have fiil<‘d the throne of (/onstantiuople, but he felt that the 
power AAbich Russia Avas acquiring in Poland would ho dangerous to 
the secui ity of his nortljern provinces; ho Avas indignant at the viola¬ 
tion of his dominions, and ho w'as secretly instigated by the French 
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court, The king of Prussia vainly remonstrated with the sultan'®; 
Mustapha had formed an extravagant estimate of his military resources, 
and he is said to have been animated by a personal dislike of Catherine. 
The war was commenced by the Turks (A.D;]7d9); thinr irregular 
troop,s entered 8outbern Russia, and committed the most frightful 
ravages; but when they hazarded a regular engagement at Choczira, 
they suffered a severe defeat. Catherine prepared to strike a decisive 
blow against the Turkish power; she sent a fleet from the Baltic round 
to the Mediterranean, to support an insurrection which her emissaries 
liad excited in (Southern Greece (a.d. 1779)* The insurgents, aided 
by a Russian force, at first gained some advantagc.s, but on the first 
reverse Ibey were abandoned by their alH<'S to tlie brutal retaliations 
of their Turkish masters. fSooii after, the Turkish fleet of fifteen ships 
of the line was burned by a Russian .squadron in the bay of Chesme, 
wnth tlic exception of a single vessel that was cajitured. This was 
followed by the defeat of the grand Ottoman army near the Prutli, the 
capture of Bender, Akerman, and Ismail, and the occupation of the 
entire province of Bessarabia. 

Stanislaus w'as forced to join in the war against the, Turks, though 
he bnew that one of the chief causes of their taking up arms was to 
defend the independence of Poland. But Joseph, who had succeeded 
his father in the German empire (a.i>, 1795), began to dread llie dan¬ 
gerous ambition of Russia; and even bis motlier, IMaria, Theresa, began 
to court tlic fiiondsbij) of lier old rival, Frederic, as a counterpoise to 
the govei' ing power of the czarina. It was obvi()U.sly the interest of 
the Nortiu.ru states, Denmark and Sweden, to 'adopt a .similar course 
of policy, hut the governments of both countries were too deeply 
engaged by their domestic aftiiirs to attend to the state of their foreign 
relations. 

Frederick V., one of the best monarebs that ever occupied the throne 
of Denmark, was succeeded by ('bristian V., a prince of w eak intellect 
and dissipated habits (a.d. ]7flfl)- Soon after his ac(;ossion, Christian 
mttrried (‘arolinc IMatilda, one of the sisters of the king of England, 
and the ^'ugaging manners of this princess won her the favour of the 
Danish king and people. To maintain her ascendancy over tiie mind 
of her liusband, Caroline favoured the ambition of Struensee, a foreign 
adventurt'r, who w^as raised to the office of prime minister, or rather 
solo ruler of Denmark. Struens('c’s administration was vigorous and 
useful, hut his haughtiness gave great offence to the Danl.sh nobles; a 
conspiracy was formed against him, of which the king’s step-mother 
and her son Frederic W'ere the prinei[)al instigators, and it was resolved 
to involve the unfortunate Queen Caroline in his fate. Struensee and 

s Fmlfric.wlio lovt'd to indulge in siuxasm, Turks would lu' a contest betMceu the otic- 
said that a war between tlic lliissiaus and eyed and tlie blind. 
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his fnend Brandt were arrested at by virtue ef an order 

ivliich had been extorted from the imbecile Christian, they were insulted 
with the mockery of a trial, and put to a cruel death. The queen was 
also arrested and sent a prisoner to Cronenbei*g Castle; dread of British 
vengeance, however, saved her from personal violence, she was per¬ 
mitted to retire to Hanover, where the remainder of her life was spent 
in comparative obscurity. The queen dowager having removed her 
rival, usurped the royal authority; a young nobleman nanied Beriistorff 
was appointed prime minister, and the court of Copenhageu bccamo 
remarkable for its subserviency to that of Bt. Petersburgh. 

Gustavus 111., a youjig prince of great vigour and sagacity, ascended 
the Sweuuh throne on the death of his father, Adolphus Frederic 
(a.d. 177 i)> be liad early formed a project for removing the restric¬ 
tions whicli the senate had imposed on the royal authority after the 
death of Charles XII., and his eiforts were seconded by the hulk of 
the nation, long weary of ari.stocratie tyranny. The senate, suddenly 
surrounded by armed bands, was intimidated into assenting to th<5 
instrument of government which Gustavus had prepared, and a revo¬ 
lution which changed Bwedeu from one of the most limited into one 
of the most absolute monarchies of l<airope,was etfccted without spilling 
a drop of blood. Bread of a counter-revolution, and the necessity of 
providing .some remedy for the distress wliieh prevailed in {Sweden, 
prevented Gustuvus from interfering in the affairs of Poland, a country 
that had often occupied the anxious cares of his predecessors. 

Stanislaus was sincerely anxious to confer the blessings of tran¬ 
quillity and good government on Poland; but all his judicious measures 
were frustrated by the Polish nobles, who clang to their tyrannous and 
absu'd privileges, though they wore known to he as pernicious to 
themselves as tiny wore ruinous to the country. An attempt on the 
personal liberty of the uidiappy king gave Catherine a pretext for 
sending a Kussian army into fhe country, ami suggested to the Prussian 
king a scheme for the dismem])crment of Poland. A treaty was con¬ 
cluded between Austria, Kussia, and Prussia, for dividing the Polish 
provinces between them ; their armies instantly occu[>ie(l their several 
shares ; and the diet, overawed by the tiuited forces of the three powers, 
was forced to acquiesce in an arrangement that left Boland a merely 
nominal existenc(i (a.v. 177*3). The unhappy 8taiiislau.s, reproached 
for calamities which it was not in his power to avert, could not avoid 
retorting on his accusers, and attributing the national calamities to fhe 
bigotry, the factious spirit, and the incessant contentions of the turbu¬ 
lent nobles. By the intervention of Prussia, a treaty was stihsequently 
concluded between Kussia and Turkey, by which the empress gained 
several important fortresses, a large acquisition of territory, and per¬ 
mission for her subjeefs to navigate the Black Sea (a.d. 1774). Great 
as these gains were, tliey were less valuable in themselves than as 
means for obtaining other objects of Catherine's secret ambition. 



SUPPRESSION OP THE ORDER OF JESUITS. 39,7 

Degraded as Louis XV. was, he could not receirc without emotion, 
intelligence of events Avhich sliowed the low ebb to which the influence 
of France was reduced. When informed of the partition of Poland, 
he couhl not refrain from exclaiming, Had Choiseul been still in the 
cabinet, this disgraceful transaction might have been averted." The 
duke d'Aguillon merited this reproach, but he resolved to atone for 
his negligence by gratifying the national hatred against the Jesuits, 
though he had long been suspected of secretly favouring that order. 
The death of Clement XIII. favoured his projects (a.I). 17U9)* Can- 
ganclli, who succeeded to the j>apacy under the title of Clement XIV., 
felt that the time was for ever gone by when the extravagant claims 
of tlic pontiffs could he maintained, and he therefore sought .a recoil* 
ciliation witlr the Catholic sovereigns by making reasonable conces¬ 
sions. After a long but not unjustifiable del.iy, he issued a hull sup¬ 
pressing tlio order of Jesuits, and most of the Catholic prelates, who 
had long been jealous of that fraternity, eagerly enforced the papal 
edict (a,I), 1773 ). Little opposition was made by the Jesuits to this 
decree, hut an insurrection in Sicily and the deaths of Louis XV. and 
Pope <j!;mgaiielli (a.d, 1774) were attributed to their secret practices, 
though not a shadow of })roof could he adduced to support such severe 
accusations. luileed, it is notorious that Louis died of small-pox, and 
(Jangaiielli of a constitutional disease to which he had long been a 
martyr. Louis XVI., of whom his subjects had long been taught to 
form the most favourable expectations, ascended the throne of France: 
Angelo Prasehi was elected to the papacy, under the title of Pius VI., 
by the influence of the more bigoted cai*dinuls, who believed that ho 
would be amove zealous supporter of the Church than his predecessors. 


Section II.— Ulstorj/ of Encjland from the Peace of Paris to the 
commencement of the 2 \mcrican War. 

"When tlic Dritish ministry concluded a separate treaty with France, 
they dissevered ihcir country from its expensive connexion with the 
Continent, but at the same time they diminished its influence in 
European politics. JCxtcnsive colonies, rapidly increasing commerce, 
and improving manufactures, afi'orded tlie nation ample amends for 
this loss; but a spirit of faction began to appear in the national 
councils, which produced a peruieious influence on the growing pros¬ 
perity of the nation. While there was any reason to apprehend danger 
from the house of Stuart, the lirunswick tlynasty was necessarily thrown 
for support on the whigs, for the tories were from principle more or 
less disposed to favour the claims of the exiled house; but when all 
fears from the PretcndcT had disappeared, the zeal which the tories 
had ever sho'vn for the maintenance of the royal prerogative naturally 
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recommended them to royal favour. Personal friendship induced 
George III. to introduce the earl of Buie into the cabinet; his influence 
excited the jealousy of the vvhigs, who had long monopolized the favour 
of the king and the nation; they accused him of an attachment to 
toryisin, of partiality to his Scottish countrymen, and of having sacri¬ 
ficed the interests of the nation at the peace. Unable or unwilling to 
face popular clamour, the earl of Bute resigned his oflice, but it M'as 
believed he privately retained his influence in the cabinet, and thus no 
small portion of his unpopularity was inherited by his successors. 

John Wilkes, member of parliament for Aylesbury, assailed the 
ministers with greet bitterness in a paper called the North Briton. 
Thed ’ih number of this periodical cojitaiued a fierce attack on the 
king’s speech at the opoiing of the parliamentary session; find the 
ministers, forgetting discretion in their rage, issued a general wiirrant 
against the authors, printers, and publishers of the libel. Wilkes was 
arrested, but ’was soon liberated, on pleading privilege of parliament. 
The House of Commons, in opposition to the Icgiil authorities, voted 
that privilege of parliament did not extend to the case of libel; but it 
subsequently joined with the Lords in voting the illegfility of general 
warranis, Wilkes, in the mean time, quitted the country, and not 
appearing to take his trial, was oullawed. So much was the nation 
engrossed hy this dispute between tlic government and an individual, 
that little attention ’Pt’as paid to colonial affairs; but during this period 
the East India Comjiany acquired several rich districts in Bengal, and 
displayed a grasping ambition, which threatened the independence of 
the native powers. 

A moi’e d.'ingerous prospect was opened in the American states. 
Tlie French being removeil, and tlie Indians driven into the back 
woods, the colonies began to increase nipidly in wealth, and their 
prospt iify suggested to ilr. Grenville a scheme for making them share 
in the burden of tfixation. Tiic Lite war had been undertaken princi¬ 
pally for the Security of the coloniits, flioy had been almost exclusively 
the gf liners by its sueeessful termination, and it was therefore deemed 
cquitfible that tlicy should pfiy a ])ortion of the cost. But the Ameri¬ 
cans were not represented in tiie liritish parliament, jind they, together 
with fi large parly in Brilfiin, mfiintaincd that they could not be con¬ 
stitutionally taxed u ithout their own consent, Mr. Grenville, supported 
hy his royal master, disregarded opposition, and an act ’ivas passed, 
imposing stamp-duties on a multitude of articles (a.d. 1705). A con¬ 
gress of deputies from tiie principal states assembled in Fhiladelphia, 
and voted a series of spirited lemonstruuces against the measures of 
government. The northern colonies, frequently called New England, 
took the lead; they had been, for the most part, founded by puritan 
exiles, driven horn Britain hy the heat of persecution; they brought 
vvith them, and transmitted to their successors, a stern spirit of inde- 
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pendence, that necessarily led them to contemplate the establishment 
of a republic. 

The dispute seemed to be allayed by a change in the British 
ministry: the marquis of Rockingham, much gainst the king's will, 
repealed the obnoxious Stamp Act; but he was forced to assert, in 
strong terms, the right of the king and parliament to enact laws, bind¬ 
ing the colonies in all cases whatsoever. The marquis of Rockingham 
W'as soon obliged to give way to Mr. Pitt, who had been created earl 
of Chatham; but the cabinet constructed by this once popular minister 
had no principle of union, and soon fell to pieces. The appointment 
of Lord North to the chancellorship of the exchequer aggravated party 
animosities 1797); the new minister was suspected of hostility 
to the American claims, and had taken a prominent part against 
Wilkes. That demagogue returned to England; he was chosen mem¬ 
ber for the county of ]\liddle8cx at the general election, after wdiich 
he surrendered himself to justice, obtained the reversal of bis outlawry, 
and was sentenced to imprisonment for tbo libel he had published. 
When parliuinent met, it was supposed that Wilkes would take his 
seat for IMiddlesex, and a crowed assembled to escort him to the house; 
SOUR* rioling occurred, the military rvere called out, and a scuffle 
ensued, in which some lives were lost. Wilkes stigmatized the employ¬ 
ment of the soldiers on this occasion in the most unmeasured terms; 
the nunisters took advantage of this second iib<‘l to procure his expulsion 
from the House of Commons, but tlie electors of Middlesex re-elected 
him withou' any hesitation. The Commons resolved that an expelled 
momher was iaeapable of sitting in the parliament that had passed 
such a sentence upon him, and issued a writ for a new election. Once 
more Wilkes was unanimously chosen, and once more the Commons 
refused to admit him. A new election was held, and Wilkes was 
returned by a great majority over Colonel Luttrell, the ministerial 
candidate. The House of C'ommoiis persevered in its declaration of 
Wilkes’s incapacity, and resolved that Colonel Luttrell should be the 
sitting nK'mber. 

In their anxiety to crush a worthless individual, the ministers had 
now involved themselves in a contest on an important point of consti¬ 
tutional law, with all the constituencies of the nation. A fierce 
opposition was raised against them in England, and this not a little 
encouraged the Americans to persevere in their resistance. 

The resignation of the duke of Grafton, who wished to conciliate 
the colonics, the removal of Earl Camden, who disapproved of the 
decision respecting the Middlesex election, and the appointment of 
Lord Nortlj as premier, added to the exasperation of 2 )arlics (a.d. 
I 77 O). The imposition of a light duty on tea kept alive the dis 2 )ute 
with America, while the concessions made to the court of Spain, in a 
dispute respecting the Falkland Islands, w ere represented iis a delibe- 
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rate sacrifice of the honour of the country. The only beneficial result 
from these disputes was, the indirect license given to the publication 
of the parliamentary debates, ■which had hitherto been deemed a breacli 
of privilege. The Commons sent a messenger to arrest some printers 
and publishers, but the execution of their orders was opposed by the 
civic magistrates, Crosby, Oliver, and Wilkes. The two former were 
sent to the Tower; but Wilkes refused to attend, unless permitted to 
take his scat for Middlesex, and the Commons gave up the point by 
adjourning over tlie day on which he had been summoned to appear. 
Since that time the debates have been regularly published in the 
newspapers. 

abuses in the government of the dominions of the East India 
Comp.my ha/ing attracted considerable attention, a laAV "was passed 
for bringing the atfairs of that commercial association in some degree 
under the control of government; but to reconcile the company to such 
interference, a loan tvas granted on favourable terms; and also per¬ 
mission to export teas without payment of duty. , A quantity of tea 
Avas shipped for Hoston, and Lord North hoped that the lotv price of 
the commodity would iiiduce the NcAV-Etiglanders to ]>ay tlie small 
duty charged on importation; but when the A'^essels arrived at Boston, 
they Avere Imarded during tlie night by a party of the tOAvnsmen, and 
the cargoes tliroAVU into the si a. This outrage, followed l)y other acts 
of defiance, gave such offence in England, that acts Avere passed for 
closing the port of Boston, and altering the constitution of the colony 
of Massachusetts (a.d. J 77-1). It Avas hoped that the other colonics 
AA’ould he Avarned by this example; hut, on the contrary, they encou¬ 
raged the people of ^Massachusetts in their disohedicuce, and signed 
agi-'. ements against the importation of British merchandize, until the 
Boston Port Bill should be repealed, and the grioAmnccs of tlic colonics 
redressed. But though the colonists acted firmly, they shoAved the 
greatest anxiety for reconciliation; they prepared addresses to the 
gOA^nument and their fidloAv-suhjects, and they sent a memorial to the 
king, couched in terms equally spirited and respectful. The address 
to his majesty AA'as not received, as it had emanated from an illegal 
assembly ; and the determination evinced by the ncAV parliament, 
winch met in 177 ^' to support ministerial measures, defeated all hopes 
of an accommodation. TJie merchants and citizens of London, dread¬ 
ing tb<; injury Avhicli Avould he brought on their trade by a contest 
Avitli tiie colonies, su])ported the claims of the provincials; hut their 
coimcx’on Avilh the notorious AVilkes rendered the civic authorities 
distasteful to the court, and their remonstrances Avcrc disregarded. 

Blood Avas first shed at Lexington, Avhere a party of American 
militia being ordered to disperse by a body of royal troops, showed 
symptoms of a refractory spirit, Avhich led to a brief conflict. The 
British detachment, hoAVCA'cr, advanced to Concord, in order to destroy 
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some military stores wliicli the provincials had collected, hut it was 
attacked on its return, and would have hecii totally destroyed, had 
not fresh troops arrived to cover the retreat. These skirmishes were 
the signal for war ; the colonial militia and volunteers blockaded tlie 
British garrison in Boston, intercepting its provisions and cutting off 
foraging parties. Not contented with thus harassing their enemies, 
the provincials fortified an eminence called BunkerVhill, from which 
they could o[)eii a formidable cannonade on the town. General Gage 
sent two thousand men to drive the Americans from the post, and a 
fierce contest ensued, in which the colonial militia proved itself able 
to compete with the regular army. The British finally succeeded, hut 
their success was purchased by such a heavy loss, that General Gage 
resolved to confine himself to defensive operations. General Wash¬ 
ington, whom the congress had chosen to be their commander, kept 
Boston closely blockaded. The congress had not yet laid aside all 
hopes of peace, though they sent an army into Canada, commanded 
by Generals IMontgomer}’^ and Arnold, to gain that colony over to the 
common cause. The Canadians, however, ‘ refused to join the other 
provincials : Montgomery Avas killed, and Arnold, liaving failed in an 
attempt to storm Q,uchec, retreated with some precipitation. 

The continental powers, jealous of the maritime and commercial 
prosperity of England, exulted in tlie contest tlius unwisely provoked. 
Even the moderate king of Erance, though severely harassed by the 
disonhn <1 state of his finances, and the embarrassing disputes which 
had Ix en raised )> 3 ' his grandfather between the court and the parlia¬ 
ments, seemed disi>osed to favour the revolted colonics; several of his 
ministers urged him to ollbr them support, hut the o]»inion of Turgot, 
the wisest of the French cabinet, prevailed fora season; lio strenuously 
condemned such interference as impolitic and unjust. Sj)ain, involved 
in a disastrous war with the piratical states of Barbarv, and in a less 
forniiduMc dispute w’itli Portugal, respecting the houndarics of their 
South American colonies, was slow to engage in fresh hostilities, ami. 
was resolved to imitate the example of France. The king of Prussia, 
indignant at the desertion of his interests in the peace of openly 

rejoiced in the euiharrassments of the British ministry: and Catlierine 
of Xlussia exulted in the liope of seeing the naval power most likely 
to oppose her ambitious schemes preparing to destroy what was 
helievcd to he the secret source of its strength. Undervaluing the 
power and the fortitude of the provincials, the king and liis ministers 
resolved to force them into obedience, parliament seconded these views, 
and the great hulk of the people applauded their detcrraiiiation. It is 
useless to conceal that the American war was popular at its commence¬ 
ment. The vague notion of dominion over an entire continent flat¬ 
tered English pride, .and the taxes which the ministers demanded, 
promised some alleviation to the public burdens. The colonial revolt 
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was regarded l>y many as a rebellion, not against the British govern^ 
meat, but the British people, and the contest was generally looked 
upon in England as an effort to establish, not the royal authority, but 
the supremacy of the nation. 


Skctiox hi.— The American War. 

Blood having once been shed, it was manifest that the dispute between 
Britain and her Amerie.'ui colonies could only he decided by the sword. 
Botit I ai ties, therefore, prepared for the struggle, but api)aiently with 
some lingering hoj)e of a restoration of peac<*. Mutual forbearance 
was exhibited by tlie hostile generals, when tlie English were compelled 
to evacuate Boston ; IIo^vo, the British commander, made no attempt 
to injure the town, and AVashington permitted the royal army to retire 
unmolested. But tlie eni])loyment of (jerniun niercenari(‘S, by the 
English ministry, completed the alienation of the colonists; they 
resolved to separate tljemselves wholly from the niotbor-country, and 
on tin' 4th of July, 17711, the congress published tuk i)i:cL\RATtoN op 

INDEl'KNDENCE OE THE THIRTEEN UNITED STATES. A\’]u‘n this bold 
measure was adopted, the congress was destitute of moiK'y, ships, and 
allies; its army was a raw militia, badly clothed and armed, wlule the 
Englisli forces, greatly augmented, were preparing to seize New York. 
Neither did the first efforts of the new re[tublieans open any flattering 
prospects of ultimate suc(‘ess ; the royalists defeated General Sullivan 
at Brooklyn, and took that commander prisoner; they obliged Wash¬ 
ington to abandon New York, subdued the province of New Jersey, 
and forced the congress to seek slielter in Maryland. Such success 
naturally inspired Ilowc with some contempt for the provincial forces; 
he was ignorant of the patient watchfulness that marked the character 
of AVashington, and he forgot the advantages that his adversaries 
dcrivc‘d from their superior local knowledge. AA’'ashington soon bene¬ 
fited by the relaxed vigilance of his opponents; seeing that the British 
forces were distributed in distant cantonments over too wide a space, 
lie surprised a body of German mercenaries at Trenton, after which he 
drove the English garrison from Princetown, and recovered New Jersey. 

The news of Ilowe's early success greatly gratified the English 
ministry; a bold plan was formed for the total subjugation of the 
coleni«'S, by sending an army under General Burgoyne, from Canada 
through the northern states, to co-operate with Howe in the south 
(a, n. J 777)* everything seemed favourable to the success of 

this project; Sir AA^illiam Howe defeated AV'ashington at the battle of 
Brandywine, and became master of the important city of Philadelphia; 
the Americans made an effort to retrieve their fortune by an attack 
upon German Town, but were repulsed with loss. In the mean time, 
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Bargoyne, having reduced Ticonderago, commenced his march south¬ 
wards, but found his progress impeded by a scries of unexpected 
difficulties, arising partly from the nature of the country and partly 
from the vigilance of his enemies. Slow as his movements necessarily 
were, those of the forces designed to co-operate with him were still 
more dilatory; their leaders delayed their march to plunder and ravage 
the country, until the Canadian army was mined. When Burgoyne 
reached Saratoga, he was surrounded by the American forces, under 
Generals Gates and Arnold; expecting every moment to receive the 
])roTni$ed co operation of the southern forces, he made a spirited resist¬ 
ance ; but they had halted to burn the little town of jlisopus, and 
before they resumed their inarcli, Burgoyne and his soldiers were 
driven from their inlrenclmients and forced to surrender prisoners 
of war. 

TJiis disastrous termination of a campaign >vhose commencement 
seemed so promising, did not abate the conlulence of the British mi¬ 
nisters or the British people. (\)ncillatory acts were, indeed, passed 
by the parliament, but before intelligence of this altered policy could 
be receLY('d in America, France had entered hito a treaty, recognising 
the iiidejioiidence of (lie United States (a.d. 17711)- There W'ere 
already some in Britain who advocated thisextriune measure; the earl 
ofCliatham vehementl}'^ opposed the dismem])erment of the empire, but 
wdiilo addressing the Lords, he was struck down in a fit, and died 
within a few tlays. The nation mourned his loss, but it did not the 
less prepare eig.jiously to meet impending dangers. A declaration of 
war was issued against France, and a respectable fleet, comnnuided by 
Admiral Kejipel, sent to cruise in the Channel, Keppel met and 
engaged the h>ench fleet off Ushant, but being badly su}>ported by Sir 
Iliigli Falliser, the second in command, he w'as unable to make any 
use of the slight advantage he obtained. 

The co-operation of the French did not at first produce all the 
benefit to their cause that the Americans had anticipated. Sir Henry 
Clinton, who had succeeded Ilowe in the command of the British army, 
effected his retreat to New York in good order, and severely repulsed 
the Americans in an attempt to harass his rear. The provincial array 
sent to reduce Ehode Island was badly supported by the French 
admiral D’Estaing, and forced to abandon the enterprise. In conse¬ 
quence of this indecisive campaign, some hopes w'erc formed of an 
accommodation, but the earl of Carlisle, and the other English commis¬ 
sioners, found that the Americans would treat on no other basis than 
the acknowledgment of their independence, which the English govern¬ 
ment was not yet prepared to grant. 

The peace of the Continent was momentarily menaced by the efforts 
of the Emperor Joseph to obtain possession of Bavaria, hut the prompt 
interference of the king of Prussia, the remonstrances of the Empress 
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CatheTinc, and tlie unwillingness of France to second the ambitious 
designs of Austria, compelled Joseph to relinquish his prey when it 
"was almost within his grasp (a.d. 1779). hrance alone, of the conti¬ 
nental powers, had yet interfered in the American contest, but the 
intimate connexion between that country and Spain, led to a general 
belief that the latter would not long remain neutral. Nor was the 
expectation groundless; the court of Madrid, after an insincere offer 
of mediation, threw off the mask, and openly prepa?-ed for active 
hostilities. AVasliington adopted a cautious defensive policy, by which 
his adversaries were more exhausted than by a loss of a battle. The 
English subdued Georgia, and made some progress in the Carolinas; 
but. the Frencli caj>tured several islands in the West Indies, and a 
Spanish fleet, for a time, rode triumphant in the Channel, and even 
insulted Plymouth. 

Serious riots in London tended more to lower the character of the 
English, among foreign nations, than these reverses. Some of the 
penal law’s against the Catholics having been repealed, an association 
was formed by sonic ignorant fanatics for the protection of the Protestant 
religion; they stimulated the passions of the mob, and roused an 
immense multitude to acts of outrage. For several days, London was 
at the mercy of an infuriated populace; some Catholic chaj^els were 
burned, and many private houses destroyed. Tranquillity was at 
length restored by the interference of tlie military, and several of the 
rioters capitally punished. These disgraceful transactions alienated 
the court of Madrid at a time when it was disposed to negotiate, and 
the promise of the French to aid in the reduction of Gibraltar, con- 
frnu d the hostile dispositions of the Spaniards, 

T'he English had reduced all the French settlements in tlie East 
Indies in 177^? •^^d humbled tlie !Mabrattas; but a now and formidable 
enemy noiv appeared. Ifydcr Ali, a soldier of fortune, raised hy 
chance to the throne of Seringapatam, resolved to drive the European 
intruders from Hindustan, and entered the Carnatic with overwhelming 
forces. T’he local government of Madras w’as unprepared for this 
event, and th(‘ resources at its command w'erc wasted by the obstinacy 
and incapacity of the council. Owing to this mismanagement, the 
English forces, commanded hy BailHe and Fletcher, W'cre all cither 
slain or taken by Ilyder and his son, Tippoo. 

The Englisli arnrs were more successful in America; Charleston 
W’as t.oken by General Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot; three detach¬ 
ments were sent to complete the reduction of South Carolina, and one 
of these, commanded by Earl Cornwallis, gained a brilliant victory 
near the town of Camden. Put the Americans narrowly escaped a 
more serious danger; Arnold, one of their most trusted generals, 
proved a traitor, and offered to surrender to the royalists the posts and 
troops with which be bad been intrusted. Major Andre was sent 
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from the British lines to arrange the conditions, but on his return he 
fell into tljc hands of the Americans, and was hanged as a spy, by too 
rigid an interpretation of the laws of war. Arnold nai-rowly escaped 
a similar fate; he took refuge on board an English vessel; the array 
he commanded proved faithful to the republic, and the alarm excited 
by the first discovery of his treiison soon subsided. 

The maritime glory of England was Jibly maintained by Sir George 
Rodney; he captured four Spanish ships of the line off Cape St. 
Vincent, drove two more on shore, and burned another: thence pro¬ 
ceeding to America, he thrice encountered tlie French fleet, under the 
count de Guicheii, and though he obtained no decisive success, he 
prevented Washington from receiving naval aid in his meditated attack 
on New York. But the progress of the -war now threatened to 
involve England in a new contest w'ith all the maritime powers, res¬ 
pecting the trade of neutral vessels. The empress of Russia took the 
lead in demanding freedom of trade for neutral vessels, not laden wuth 
the munitions of vear to all ports not actually blockaded; she proposed 
that the northern powers should unite to support this right; a confede¬ 
racy, culled the Armed Neutrality, was formed by Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden; Holland promptly acceded to the league; the courts of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Naples, adopted its princijdes; the republic of 
V^enice, and even Portugal, the oldest ally of England, joined the 
association. The British ministry temporized, they expected, probably, 
that the smothered jealousy between Austria and Prussia might lead 
to a war that w'ould divert the attention of the continental powf’rs, 
but these hopes were frustrated by the death of JMarla Theresa, >vhose 
inveterate hatred of the Prussian monarch was not inherited by licr 
successor. 

The conduct of the Dutch government had long been suspicious; 
but proof was at length obtained of its having concluded a treaty with 
the American congress, and the remonstrances of the British minister 
were treated with disdain. War was instantly declared, and several 
of the Dutch colonies in the Soutli American seas were subdued by 
the English forces. Nor was this tlie only calamity that befel the 
Dutch H'puhlic; no sooner had the emperor Joseplx succeeded to the 
ample inheritance of Maria Theresa, than he commanded a scries of 
important reforms, amongst which was included the dismantling of 
the barrier towns in the Netherlands, which had been fortified at a 
vast expense to save Holland from the encroachments of France (a.d. 
I 78 I). A Dutch fleet, under Zoutman, was defeated by Admiral 
Parker, at the Doggers' Biink; but the English had less success in the 
American seas, where Sir Siimuel Hood was reduced to inactivity by 
the superior force of Count de Grasse. The French admiral would 
not hazard a decisive engagement, but he sailed to aid General Wasli- 
ington in bis course of operations for finishing tlie war by one decisive 
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Wow. The progress of the British forces, under Lord Cornwallis, in 
Virginia and the Carolinas, had raised great expectations of triumph 
in England, and had proportionably depressed the Americans. Wash¬ 
ington having secured the co-operation of the French fleet resolved 
to direct his whole force against the southern invading army, while he 
led his adversaries to believe that his design was to attack New York. 
Sir Henry Clinton was completely deceived; anxious to protect New 
York, he left Earl Cornwallis without assistance in Virginia, to con¬ 
tend against the united forces of the French and the Americans. 
Cornwallis, on the approach of the enemies, fortified himself in York- 
town, hut he was unahle to contend against the great disparity of 
forc( .urayed against him, and after a more vigorous resistance than 
could have been cxpectiid under the circumstances, he was forced to 
capitulate. This was the second liritish army that had been forced to 
surrender, and the disaster led to a general feeling in England, that 
any further protraction of the contest would be hopeless (a.d. 1782). 
The ministers, indeed, seemed at first resolved to continue the war, 
but they could no longer command a parliamentary majority, and were 
forced to resign. A new ministry, formed by the marquis of Rock- 
ingbam and Mr. Fox, comincneed negotiations for peace, without at 
allj relaxing their efforts to support the war; hut before the results 
of the change could he fully developed, the ministry was dissolved by 
the death of the marquis. But ere this event produced any effect on 
the political aspect of affairs, two signal triumphs shed lustre on the 
arms of Britain. Admiral Rodney gained a decisive victory over the 
French fleet under Count de Grasse, between the islands ofMartinique 
and Guadaloupe; and General Elliott, who had long been besieged in 
Gibraltar, defeated the formidable attack of the combined French 
and Spanish forces on tlnit fortress, and burned, by showers of red-hot 
halls, the floating batteries, which the besiegers had fondly believed 
irresistible. In the East Indies, Sir Eyre Coote partly retrieved the 
fortunes of the company; he recovered the Carnatic, and totally 
routed Hyder''s army at Porto Novo (a.d. 1781); and again at Polla- 
lore, AH the Dutch settlements w'erc captured (a.d. 1782), hut this 
success was interrupted by the defeat of Colonel Braithwaite, whose 
fospes were surprised, surrounded, .and cut to pieces by Tippoo and an 
auxiliary French force under M. liully. Several indecisive engage¬ 
ments took place between Suffrein and Hughes, the French and 
English admirals, in the Indian seas; and the operations of the 
British by land were impeded by the jealousies of the civil and mili¬ 
tary authorities (a.d. 178.3). The death of Ilyder, and the restoration 
of peace between France and England, induced Tippoo to listen to 
terms of accommodation, and the English terminated this most unfor¬ 
tunate and dis^aceful war, by submitting to humiliations from the sOn 
of Hydor, which greatly diminished the respect that had hitherto 
been paid to their name in Asia. 
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The changes of ministry in England protracted the negotiations for 
peace. The earl of Shelburne succeeded the marquis of liockinghuin; 
but he was forced to yield to the overwhelming parliamentary strength 
of Lord North and Mr. Fox, who formed an unexpected coalition. 
The independence of America was recognised by the signature of 
preliminaries at Versailles (November 30, 17B2); little difficulty was 
found in arranging terms with France and 8pain; but the English 
wished to gain some compensation for their losses from Holland, and 
this circumstance occasioned a delay in the final arrangement of the 
treaty. 

No war of modern times has produced such important consequences 
as that which led to the establishment of the American republic. A 
state of Eui'opeans, unconnected with the political system of Europe, 
taking an active share in the general commerce of the world, liberated 
by its position from the necessity of maintaining a standing army, or 
meddling in cabinet policy, was certain to increase rapidly in wealth 
and power. 1'he vast tracts of valuable but unoccupied land belonging 
to the United States invited hosts of emigrants from every part of 
Europe, and their wants encouragi d an active commerce. But tlie 
Americans wanted capital, and they traded most with that country 
which gave the longest credit; the commerce with England, instead of 
being destroyed by the war of independence, increased most rapidly, 
and English trade was never more j)rosperous than in the period that 
succeeded the loss of the colonies; its progress w'as accelerated by tbe 
.sudden decline of the trade of Holland, the greater part of wdiich, we 
might almost say tbe wliolc, passed into tbe hands of the English. 
The Canadas and Nova Scotia w^ere retained bv England, and they 
shared in the rising prosperity of America; the West India islands, 
emancipated from unwise commercial restrictions, w'ere rapidly im¬ 
proving ; but several negro insurrections, and destructive hurricanes, 
crushed for a season the hope of the advantages that had been expected 
from these possessions. 

Skction IV .—The British Eeiptre hi India. 

The British empire in India wus, as w'e have already stated, founded 
on the ruins of the empire of Delhi. The French were the first who 
aimed at acquiring sovereignty hy interfering in the contests of the 
local governors who had established their independence; they gained 
a decided superiority in the Carnatic and on the Coromandel coast, 
until the naval supremacy of England, in the seven years’ w-ar, inter¬ 
cepted their communications, and enabled their rivals to seize all their 
settlements. It was soon discovered that Coromandel cost more tluxn 
it was worth, and that the territorial acquisitions most desirable xvere 
the countries round the Ganges. Under the government of Lord 
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Clive, tlie English* obtaiaed the sovereignty of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, on tl\e condition of paying twelve lacs o.f rupees annually to the 
emperor of Delhi. No sooner had the company acquired the sove¬ 
reignty of this rich and opulent couiilry, than an opposition of interest 
arose between the directors at home and their officers in India. The 
former were anxious to augment their commercial dividends by the 
territorial revenues, the latter were as obstinate in applying the surplus 
income to their own advantage. The want of control over the subor¬ 
dinate authorities in India led to most calamitous results; the offieem 
of the company established monopolies in all the principal branches of 
domestic trade, rendered property insecure by arbitrarily changing the 
tenure uf land, and perverted the administration of justice to protect 
their avarice. The injustice with which the native princes were treated, 
roused a formidable enemy to tlie Englisli in llyder Ali, sultan of 
Mysore; and bad lie been supported by European aid as effectively as 
be might have been, tlic company's empire iu Hindustan would soon 
have ended. Some improvements were made in 1 77^ l>y concentrating 
tlie power of the three presidencies in the governor-general and council 
of Bengal, and the establishment of a supreme court of judicature. 
But Warren Hastings, the first governor-general, by a series of oppres¬ 
sions and extortions, provoked a second war with llyder and the 
Mabratta states, the general results of which have been stated iu the 
preceding chapter. 

Notwithstanding the fortunate termination of the Mysorean and 
Mahratta wars, and the extension of the company’s territory in Bengal, 
by th« capture of Negapatam from the Dutch, the a'spect of affairs was 
very gloomy and threatening. All the exactions of the company did 
not enable it to fulfil its engagements with the government; and its 
affiiirs were considered as fast approaching bankruptcy. It had also 
been found very inconvenient to have a mercantile association existing 
as a state within the state, and all parties agreed that the company 
ought to 1)0 placed more directly under the control of the government. 

Under the administration of the marquis of Kockiiigham, Mr. Fox 
had taken the lead in arranging the affairs of Ireland. That country 
had been left unprotected during the late war; the inhabitants, menaced 
by invasion, armed in their own defence, and the volunteers thus raised, 
resolved, while they bad the power, to secure the legislative indepen¬ 
dence of their country. The prudence of their leaders averted the 
horrors of a civil war, which would probably have ended in the separa¬ 
tion of the islands; but they could not long have restrained the impa¬ 
tience of their followers, bad not the Rockingham administration 
showed early its desire to comply with their demands. The legislative 
independence of Ireland was acknowledged (a.d, 1782), and a federal 
union of the two governments arranged, which promised to produce 
permanent advantages to both countries. His success in Ireland 
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iadueed 3MEr, Fox to prepare a measure for regulating^the complicated 
of India; and a bill was introduced, on whose success We ^staked 
ths e^Eiitence of the coalition ministry. The principk of Mr, Pox’s 
laeat^re was to place the whole civil and military government of India 
lijitder a board of nine members, chosen for four years and not remov¬ 
able without an address from either house of parliament. Such a board 
W'ould manifestly be an independent authority in the state; and it was 
said that its design was to make the power.of a party rival that of the 
king. When the bill had passed the Commons, his majesty, through 
Earl Temple, intimated to the peers his hostility to the measure, and 
the Xiords rejected it by a considerable majority. A new ministry was 
formed under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, second son to the great earl of 
Chatham; and as it was impossible to resist the strength of the coalition 
in the House of Commons, the parliament was dissolved at the earliest 
moment that the stale of public business would permit (a.d. 1784). 
The success of this measure surpassed the expectations of the new 
minister; the nation had been disgusted by the coalition of parties, 
that had been so long and so bitterly opposed to each other as those of 
Mr. 1 ^'ox and Lord North; their friends were in most places beaten by 
the supporters of the new cabinet, and Mr. Pitt found biniself firmly 
established in the plenitude of j»ower. A new bill w'as framed for the 
government of India, wdiieh transferred to the crown the influence 
which Mr. Fox had designed to entrust to parliamentary commissioners; 
but some share of power and tlie whole management of commercial 
affairs, Avas ullowcil to remain with the court of directors. The most 
important bianch oreouiinerce inonopolizcd bv the company was the 
tea trade with China, and this was thrown completely into their hands 
by a reduction of the duty, which removed all temptation to smuggling. 

This change in the government of India was fi,)llowed by the 
memorable impeachment of Mr. Hastings whose trial lasted several 
years. It ended in the acquittal of that gentleman, at least of inten¬ 
tional error; but his fortune and lus health were ruined by the pro- 
ti’acted prosecution. A wise selection of rulers greatly improved the 
condition of the British empire in India; under tlie administration of 
I Lord Cornw'allis, the situation of the natives was greatly araelioriited; 
but the seeds of corruption, arising from ancient misgovernment and 
internal wars, could not be wholly eradicated. 

The great extension of the British colonies gave a fresh stimulus 
to the spirit of maritime discovery, and the English penetrated into 
the remotest seas, stopping only w'here nature had interposed impene¬ 
trable barriers of ice. The three voyages of Captain Cook awakened 
a spirit of enterprise scarcely inferior to that which had been roused 
by the discoveries of Columbus. The islands of the South Pacific 
became soon as well known as those of the Mediterranean Sea, 
and their natural productions speedily formed articles of trade. Cook 



--the expediency of forming a-^ttle^ent OH 

S lIew'M^a; in less than half a century tV Oolony has nsfen ii^o 
' importance as an agricultural commuuityj Itpromises at ao rery 
— day* to outgrow the fostering care of the mother cono^y, to 
a^ord her a rich reward, and become one of her most fiourislung 
v descendants* 

" From the period of Mr. Pitt's accession to power until the com¬ 
mencement of the French revolution, there was little beyond the strife 
of parties remarkable in tbe domestic history of England. The illness 
of the king (a.d. 1787), gave indeed alarming proof that the federal 
union of the English and Irish legislatures was by no means suflicient 
to seoare the permanent connexion of the two countries; for, while 
the British parliament adopted a restricted regency, the Irish offered 
the entire royal power to the prince of Wales, The speedy recovery 
of the king averted the evils that might have resulted from so marked 
a discrepancy, hut from that time Mr. Pitt seems to have determiued 
on his plan for uniting the two legislatures. The Chief parliamenUwy 
jtruggles were for a repeal of the disqualifying laws that affected the 
Dissenters, and the abolition of the infamous slave trade; hut the 
success of both these measures was reserved for later times. 


Section V, —Hisioty of Europe^ from the end of the American War 
. , to the commencement of the French Revolution. 

"a 

the progress of the American war, a gradual improvement in 
the science of government began to he manifested in the European 
tftates. Many of the German princes began to moderate the stern 
exercise of their despotic authority, to reform their expenditure and 
inilita^ establishments, and to adopt new institutions suited to the 
advaa^d state of civilization. The Emperor Joseph was the most 
enterprising of the royal reformers; his measures for regulating the 
C%urch involved him in a contest with Pope Pius VI., who hated and 
dreaded innovation, and was bigotedly attached to the ancient preten¬ 
sions of the Romish See. Persuaded that his personal induenoe would 
he sufficient to dissuade Joseph from pursuing his course of change, the 
pontiff undertook an expensive journey to Vienna, but the emperor 
only gave him an abundance of compliments and persevered in his 
iresolutions. Ills failure covered the pontiff with ridicule, especially as 
ho had to endure similar disappointments in his negotiations with the 
courts of Russia and Prussia. Joseph was willing to join the Empress 
Catlierine in the dismemberment of Turkey, and permitted that 
princess to seize the Crimea; hut the principal western powers still 

the aggnmdizement of Austria, nnd the threat of their confe- 



’ S&ted the Ottoman orapire. Wag of Prussia was foremoat 
in’(dhOcking the encroaohmerits of the ompOrori he secretly instigated 
tlife OutCli to rejfhse the free narigation of the Scheldt to the ships of 
' ihe'AttStrian Netherlands, and he planned a confederacy for maintain¬ 
ing the integrity of the Germanic states. Frederic died when he h|id 
completed the consolidation of a kingdom which his conquests had 
isearly doubled (a.d. 1786); he was succeeded by his nephew Frederic 
Ifllliam, whose attention was early directed to the affairs of Holland. 

' If he success of the Americans in establishing a commonwealth, 
induced many of the Dutch to aim at restoring their old republican 
constitution, and abridging or destroying the power of the stadtiiolder, 
which had become in all but name monarchical. The French'H'cretly 
encouraged the opponents of the prince of Orange, hoping to obtain 
' from the popular party an addition to their East Indian colonies, or at 
least such a union of interests as would counterpoise British ascend¬ 
ancy in Asia; but the new king of Prussia, whose sister was married 
to the stadtholder, resolved to prevent any change, and the EngUsli 
ambassador vigorously exerted himself to counteract the intrigues of 
the French. An insult offered to the princess of Orange brought 
matters to a crisis; Frederic William immediately sent an army to 
redress his sister's wrongs, the republicans, deserted by France, made 
but a fo<;ble resistance, and the stadtholder was restored to all his 
former authority. 

' The disordered state of the French finances was the cause of this 
desertion of their party by the ministers of Louis; through mere jea¬ 
lousy of England, they had involved their country in the Aiherkapt' 
war, and had thus increased the confusioji in wliich the prodigality of 
the preceding reign had sunk the treasury. Minister after mini^i^ 
had attempted to palliate the evil, but M. de Oalonne, who owed Ifhr 
elevation to the unwise partiality of the queen Marie Antoinette, 
aggravated the disorder by a series of measures formed witl|||ut pru¬ 
dence, and supported with obstinacy. Opposed by the parliaments, 
Calonne recommended the king to convene an assembly of the notables, 
or persons selected from the privileged orders (a,d. 1787); but tbeso 
orders had hitherto paid far less than their fair proportion of the 
imposts, and an equitable system of taxation could not be expected 
from such an interested body. Necker, a Swiss banker, who had been 
for a short time the French minister of finance, joined in the opposi¬ 
tion to Calonne, and it must be confessed that he demonstrated the 
total inadequacy of the proposed measures to remedy the decline of 
qmblic credit. Louis dismissed Calonne, hut he would not gratify 
—his subjects by recalling Necker to the cabinet; and he dismissed ihe 
notables, whose uncomplying disposition rendered all hopes of aid 
from that assembly fruitless. 

But the derimgement of the finances was not the only evil that 
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th» Fyen<jb court suffered from its interference in the American war^ 
the officers and soldiers who had fought for liberty in one hemisphm 
|l?ecame dissatisfied with despotism in the other. A general desire Ibr 
the establishment of a free constitution, like that of England, was 
diffused through the nation, and some more ardent spirits began to 
Speculate on a republic. The connexion of the court with Austria was 
the cause of much secret discontent; the decline of the influence and 
the power of France was traced to its unfortunate alliance with the 
court of Yienna during the seven years’ war, and the queen, who was 
naturally inclined to perpetuate this unpopular union, became an object 
of suspicion and dislike. It was mortifying to find that France no 
longcr^n ld the balance of power on the continent; that she could not 
save Turkey from the aggressions of the ambitious Catherine, nor 
protect the republican party in Holland from punishment for acts done 
in her service. 

While France was thus disturbed, the progress of reform in other 
states was unimpeded; the rulers of Spain and Portugal improved their 
kingdoms by institutions for the protection of trade, and by placing 
checks on the exorbitant powers of tl)e ch'rgy. They joiried in an 
effort to chastise the piratical powers in the Mediterranean, but the 
Strength of the Algerine capital frustrated the attempt. The Emperor 
Joseph and his brother Leopold, grand duke of Tuscany, distinguished 
themselves by enacting new’ and salutary codes of law; they abolished 
the use of torture to extort confessions, and they greatly limited the 
number of offences to which the penalty of death was affixed. Their 
example was followed by the Empress Catherine, whose code was the 
greatest blessing that her glorious reign conferred on Russia; and even 
the sultan evinced a desire to improve the institutions of Turkey. 

But the course of events in France soon inspired all the sovereigns 
of Europe w’ith a horror of innovation. After the dismissal of the 
notables, M. de Briennc, archbishop of Toulouse, had become minister 
of finance, and be soon involved himself in a dispute with the par¬ 
liaments, by refusing to produce the accounts, which they insisted on 
examining before registering any new' edicts of taxation. The great 
olyect of the parliament was to maintain the immunities of the pri¬ 
vileged orders; the minister justly recommended a less partiaFaystera, 
when his opponents jiehling to temporary irritation, demanded the 
convocation of the states-gencral. The nobles and the clergy joined 
in the demand, without any expectation of its being granted, but 
merely to annoy tbe court; the people, how'ever, took up the matter 
in earnest, and determined to enforce compliance. Various scheme^ 
were tried by the archbishop to overcome tins powerful opposition, 
hut all his plans were disconcerted by the obstinacy of the parliaments, 
and the king finding every expedient fail, consented to recall Keckeit 
At the same time, a solemn promise was given for the 
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speedy assembly of tbe states-geheral, a body that had not been cok- 
rened since the year 1614, 

Before the assembling of this legislative body, it was necessary to 
determine the number of representatives that Should be sent by each 
of the three orders, the nobles, the clergy, and the people; the majority 
of the notables voted that an equal number of deputies should be sent 
by the respective classes, but it was subsequently determined that the 
representatives of the third estate should equal in nuinbei those of the 
nobles and clergy conjoined. The king declared that the three estates 
should form separate chambers, but this very important matter was 
not so definitely fixed as to prevent future discussion. On the 6tli of 
May, 1761^, the states-general met at yersuilles, and the democratic 
party, confident in its strength, demanded that the three orders should 
sit and vote together. After a short struggle, the court was compelled 
to concede this vital point, and the united bodies took the name of the 
National Assembly. 

A spirit of insubordination began to appear in Paris, caused in 
some degree liy the pressure of famine; artful and ambitious men 
fanned the rising flame, and directed tlie popular indignation against 
the king and his family. The arms in the Hospital of Invalids were 
seked by the mob, and the insurgents immediately proceeded to attack 
the Bastile, or state-prison of Paris. After a brief resistance, the 
governor, having an insufficient garrison, capitulated, but tlic condi- 
Uons of tlip surrender Avere not observed by the infuriate multitude; 
the goveiii- r AA-as torn to pieces, and many of the soldiers inhumanly 
ma«Siicred. Louis, greatly alarmed, tried by every means to conciliate 
his subjects; he r*emoved the regular troops from Paris and Yersailles 
entrusting the defence of the capital to a body of civic militia, called 
the National Guards. The command of this ncAV force Avas entrusted 
to the marquis de la Fayette, avIio hud acquiied great popularity by 
his liberal sentiments and his services to the cause of freedom in the 
American Avar. But all the king's concessions failed to conciliate the 
democratic, or rather, as aa'C may henceforth call it, the republican 
party; relying on the support of the Parisian populace, the leaders of 
this band resolved that the legislature should be removed to the capital, 
and a mob was secretly instigated to make the demand. A crowd of 
the lowest rabble, accompanied by some of the national guards, pro¬ 
ceeded to Versailles, the palace Avas violently entered, several of its 
defenders slain, and the king compelled instantly to set out for Paris, 
a prisoner in the hands of a licentious crowd, whose insults and 
indecencies w'ore revolting to human nature. 

This atrocious outrage may fairly be regarded as the commence¬ 
ment of the French Revolution; thenceforth the royal authority Avas 
an empty name, and all the ancient forms of government set aside; 
risionaries indulged in speculations on a new order of things, ardmif' 
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patvi«>tt hoped to establish a constitution more perfect than the world' 
had yet witnessed, but the base and the depraved sought to gain their 
own selfish ends by stimulating popular violence; and the last 01^9 
was the only one whose expectations were realized. 


Section VI.— 7%^ French Revolution* 

From the moment that Louis XYI. was brought a prisoner to Iiis 
capital, the ancient constitution of France was overthrown; the 
monarchy continued to exist only in name, and the abolition of feudal 
rights, the extinction of hereditary titles, and the secularization of 
ecclesiastical property, established popular sovereignty on the ruins of 
the ancient structure. Several German princes, who had possessions 
in Alsace, protested against tliesc violent changes, but the popular 
rulers would not listen to any proposal of a compromise, and thus the 
leaders of the revolution were embroiled with the empire in the very 
outset of their career. A club, called from its place of meeting, the 
Jacobin Association, was formed by the leading democrats, and from 
this body denunciations were issued against all who were believed 
favourable to the ancient institutions of the countiy. Through the 
machinations of the Jacobins, popular hatred was directed against the 
court, and violent tumults excited in various parts of I^Tance. Infinitely 
more dangerous to the repose of Europe were the emigrations of the 
nobles, who were dissatisfied with the revolution; instead of remaining 
at home and organising a constitutional resistance, they resolved to 
seek the restoration of the old government, with all its abuses, by the 
intervention of foreign powers. A meeting and conference took plact? 
at I’iliiitz, between the emperor of Germany, the king of Prussia, and 
the elector of Saxony; the Count d’Artois, hrothcr to the French 
monarch, and head of the emigrants, came uninvited, and he engaged 
the sovereigns to issue a vague declaration in favour of the rights of 
kings. Louis, wearied by the violence of the Jacobins, the licentious¬ 
ness of the Parisian mob, and the disappointments he w'as daily forced 
to meet, resolved to escape from the captivity in which he was detained 
and seek refuge on the frontiers. He fled from Paris accompanied by 
his queen and children, hut was unfortunately discovered at Varennes, 
seized, and brought back a prisoner to bis capital. Tliis fiiilure 
exposed the royal family to suspicions of which the Jacobins took 
advantage; but the more moderate of the patriots were for a time 
sufficiently powerful to restrain their violence; and after a long 
deliberation, they prepared a constitutional code, which was tendered 
to the king for acceptance. The readiness with which Louis assented 
to this instrument of government, and his frank communication of hit 
satisfaction with the arrangement to his amhassadons at the different 
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Eiiro{>«an courts, for a time restored lii» popokrity. The Emperor 
Leopold notified to the other powers that all danger was averted, 
and the extenial and internal tranquillity of France seemed to be 
assured. 

But the constitution thus established, could not be permanent; it 
W’as itself defective; and the minds of the French people, once ani*> 
mated by the desire of change, could not rest satisfied with any fixed 
form of government. The assembly by whifch it had been framed was 
dissolved, and a new legislative body chosen, according to the system 
recently estebliahed, and in this assembly the more violent partisans of 
democracy had more influence than in the preceding. It w^as the great 
object of the revolutionary party to involve the kingdom in foreign 
war; and the suspicious proceedings of the emigrants, their intrigues 
in the German courts, and the avowed determination of llie emperor 
to maintain the feudal riglits of the German princes in Alsace, furnished 
plausible pretexts for the commencement of hostililies. The death of 
the Emperor Leopold accelerated a rupture; his successor, Francis II., 
continued to make alarming military preparations, and on his refusal 
to give any satisfactory explanation, Louis was compelled to declare 
war against him (a.d. But the strife of parties in the royal 

cabinet and the National Assembly, led to such confusion in the 
councils of the French, that their armies, though superior in number, 
were defeated witli loss and disgrace; while the Jacobins, whose 
intrigues were the real cause of these misfortunes, ascribed tliem to 
royalist trea' hery, and to the influence that Austrian councils possessed 
over the com t from its connexion with the queen. These malignant 
slanders, industriously circulated, and generally believed, stin.ulatcd 
the Parisian nioh to disgraceful acts of violence and disorder, against 
which La Fayette and the friends of rational liberty protested in 
vain, 

A new incident gave fresh strength to tlic Jacobin party; Frederic 
William, king of Prussia, engaged to co-operate with the Emperor 
Francis to restore the royal authority in France; their united forces 
were placed under the command of the duke of Brunswick; and this 
prince issued a sanguinary and insulting manifesto, which had the 
eflect of uniting all the French factions in the defence of their common 
country. A declaration issued soon after by the emigrant brothers 
and relatives of Louis, in which the revolution was bitterly condemned, 
proved still more injurious to the unfortunate king; scarcely did intel¬ 
ligence of the publication reach Paris, when the palace wms attacked 
by an infuriate mob, the Swiss guards ruthlessly massacred, and Louis, 
with his family, forced to seek shelter in the hall of the National 
Assembly. The deputies protected his person, but they suspended his 
regal functions, and committed him a prisoner to a building called 
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^ toapki from liavmg been once a monastery of the fcnigliits of th6t 
order* 

La Fayette was equally surprised and indignant at these otitri^s 
of the Jacobins; he tried to keep the army firm in its allegiance; but 
wanting either the energy or the interest necessary at such a crisis, 
he fled into the Netherlands, when he was seized and imprisoned 
hy the Austrians for his former opposition to the royal power. He 
was succeeded in the command of the army hy Dumouriez, who made 
energetic preparations to resist the coming invasion. Confident iti 
their strength, the allied armies entered France with the proudest 
anticipations, and their rapid progress in the beginning seemed to 
promise the most decisive results. To diminish the number of their 
internal enemies, Jtobespierre, Miirat, and other chiefs of the Jacobins, 
planned the massacre of all the suspected persons confined in the 
prisons of Paris, and this diabolical plot was exccut(‘d hy the licentious 
populace. Similar horrors were perpetrated in other parts of France; 
a reign of terror was establislicd, and no man dared to remonstrate 
against these shocking excesses. In the moan time the invaders bad 
met with unexpected reverses; trusting to the representations of the 
emigrants, that the revolution had been llic u ork of a few agitators, 
not of the nation, and that there was a general reaction in favour of 
royalty, the allies had advanced, without providing adequate stores, 
and when th<y received a check at Valmy, their camp was athwiked 
by famine and disease; they were soon compelled to retreat, and to 
purchase an inglorious security by resigning the fortresses they had 
occupied. Dumouriez pursued the Austrians into the Netherlands, 
and gained a decisive victory, which encouraged the Belgians to throw 
off the imperial yoke; Flanders and Brabant were soon in possession 
of ihe victors, and their arms had made considf^rahle progress in the 
reduction of Luxemburg. The Convention, as the National Assembly 
began to be called, having made their own country a repuldie, resolved 
to extend the revolution into other states; they offered their alliance 
to every nation that desired to recover its liberties, and they ordered 
the ancient constitutions of all the countries occupied by the French, 
troops to be subverted. As the republican arras had conquered Savoy, 
and w'ero fast gaining ground in Germany, the adoption of such a 
decree was virtually a declaration of war against all the kings of 
Europe. 

The Jacobins, aided by the Parisian mob, and still more by the 
cowardice and indecision of their opponents, were now masters of the 
Cteovention, and the first use they made of their power was to bring 
the unfortunate king to trial, on the ridiculous charge of his havii^ 
engaged in a conspiracy for the subversion of freedom. Louis defended 
bimailf with great spirit and energy, but his judges were pre«deler< 
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niiaed on bb oon?idti(ni: six hundred and oight-thiree deputiog 
piononne^ him guilty of treason against the soTcreigiity of the nation, 
while there were only thirty-seven who took a more favourable view 
of his conduct. A motion for an appeal to the people was rejected; 
but the sentence of death was passed by a very inconsiderable majority, 
and this probably induced the tfacobins to hasten the execution. On 
the 2l8t of January, 1793, the unfortunate Louis was guillotined in his 
capital city; and the severity of his fate was aggravated by the insults 
of his cruel executioners. 

This judicial murder excited general indignation throughout 
Europe; Chauvelin, the Erencli ambassador, was dismissed from the 
British court, and many persons in England, wlio had hitherto 
applauded the eftorts ot the French people, became vehement opposers 
of revolutionary principles. A similar result was produced in Holland, 
where the government had been justly alarmed by the progress of the 
French in the Netlierlands. 

The Convention did not wait to he attacked; a vote was passed 
that the republic was at war with the king of England and the stadt- 
holder of Holland, by wliicli artful phraseology it was intended to 
draw a marked distinction between the sovereign and the people of 
both countries. Spain was soon after added to the enemies of France, 
and the new republic bud to contend against a coalition of all the 
leading powers of Europe. None of the allies threatened more loudly 
than the Empress Catherine; she had just concluded a successful war 
against Turicey, in whieli her general, Suwarotf, liad won a large 
addition of teirifory fur his mistress, and the power of Eussia in the 
Black Sea wus secured; she had also triumphetl over the king of 
Sweden, more, however, by the insubordination of her rival's ofheers, 
than b}' the valour of her <%va troops. Poland was in everything but 
name subjected to Russia, and the empress was secretly maturing a 
plan to blot that country from the list of nations. As the coalition 
against the French republic was regarded as a war in the defence of« 
the rights of kings, it was intended that a king should be placed at 
the head of the allied armies; and GusLavus, who had subverted the 
free constitution of Sweden, offered his services; but while he was 
preparing for the expedition, a conspiracy was formed against him by 
his discontented nobles, and he was murdered at a masked ball by 
Ankarstroni, an officer who believed himself personally injured by the 
king (a.d. 1792). After the death of Gustavus, the insincerity of 
Catherine became more manifest; she issued violent proclamations 
against the French, but carefully abstained from active hostility: 
indeed, it was manifestly' her purpose to involve the continental 
powers in a war, which would prevent them from watching too jea¬ 
lously the aggrandizement of Russia. 

The English and Prussiansii deeming the defence of Holland a 
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ttfttiev of ptimary importance, coml)inie<i to check the progress of 
Dttmouriez, who had oveiTun Dutch Brabant, with little of»posttioB 
(A.d. 1793 ). But the progress of the Austrians, oh the side of 
Germany, stopped tlie French in their career of conquest Dutnourtess 
quitted Holland to defend Louvain; he suffered a complete defeat at 
Neer*winden, by which his soldiers were so discouraged, that they 
deserted in great numbers. Dumouriez, finding himself suspected by 
the two great parties which divided the republic, and weary of the 
disorganized state of the French government, entered into negotiations 
with the allied generals, and arrested the deputies sent by the CJon* 
vention to watch his movements. But the army did not share the 
anti-revolutionary feelings of Dumouriez, and he was forced to seek 
shelter in the Austrian camp. 

f Oustine, the successor of Dumouriez, was unable to check the 
progress of the allied armies; being reinforced by a British force under 
the duke of York, they captured the important fortress of Valen¬ 
ciennes, and seemed to have opened a way to Paris. The revolution- 
ary government punished Custinc’s failure by a public execution, and 
employed the terrors of the guillotine as an incentive to patriotism. 
But the separation of the allied forces was more serviceable to the 
cause of the Convention than the cruelties of the “ Committee of 
Public Ssifcty" to which the supreme power in Franco was intrusted. 
Austria, Prussia, and England, had separate interests, in the pursuit of 
which the common cause was forgotten; the impcri.alists laid siege to 
Le Quesnoi, while the English and Dutch proceeded to invest Dunkirk. 
The duke of York attacked Dunkirk with great spirit, but not 
receiving the support by sea that he had expected, and the Hanoverian 
force that covered his operations having been routed by Ilouchard, he 
was obliged to raise the siege and abandon the greater portion of his 
arttlleiy and military stores. The Austrians were for a time more 
successful, but when Hoche, the defender of Dunkirk, was promoted 
to the command of the republican armies, they were driven from all 
their conquests in Alsace, and forced to seek shelter within the 
imperial frontiers. In Italy, the French maintained their hold of 
Savoy, but they experienced some severe reverses on the Spanish 
frontier. 

The rerolutionary excitement produced the most dreadful effects 
beyond the Atlantic; the coloured population in the French division 
of St. Domingo took arms to force the wlrites to grant them equal 
privileges; their claims were supported by the three deputies sent by 
the Convention to regulate the affairs of the colony, the negroes were 
seduced, by offers of liberty, to revolt against their masters, and St. 
Domingo,^ which had been one of the most flourishing islands in tho 
West Indies, was devastated by a civil war, scarcely to be paralleled for 
its SOTguinary fury and the wanton destruction of life and property. 
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The wars of Southern and Western Europe permitted Catherine 
of Bussia to aiccomplish the favourite object of her policy, the dis-r- 
memherment of Poland. Austria and Prussia joined in this iniqui¬ 
tous scheme, for the purpose of sharing the plunder, bpt the Poles 
made a gallant struggle to maintain their independence^ Kosciusko, 
who had served in America, under Washington, was the chief of the 
patriots, and his*heroic efforts protracted a struggle which from the 
first was hopeless. Kosciusko, severely wounded, fell into the hands 
of his enemies, Warsaw was stormed hy the bmtal Suwaroff, and tlie 
kingdom of Poland, erased from the list of nations, was divided 
Iretween the three confederates (a.i>. 1795). The king of Prussia, 
more anxious to secure his new acquisitions than to support the oljects 
of the coalition, made peace with tlic French, and oflered to meditate 
between the republic and Austria. 

Scarcely had the Austrians been driven from France, when that 
country Avas convulsed by civil Avar (a.d. 1793). The Jacobins 
having, by tlie aid of the Parisian populace, triumphed over the rival 
faction in the Convention, mercilessly proscribed their political adver¬ 
saries as trnitors, and after a mockery of trial, luirncd them to execu¬ 
tion. Among the victims to their fury was tlie unfortunate queen of 
France, Marie Antoinette, but death Avas to lier not a punishment, but 
a release from suffering. The tyranny of the Jacobins ])vovoked 
formidable insurrections in the south of France, and encouraged the 
ro 3 ’nli 8 ts of Jai N’^emlee to take up arms in the cause of their church 
and their king. Nothing could exceed the fury of the Jacobins when 
they heard «'f tlu!se revolts; severe decrees Avere passed against the 
cities Avhich bad resisted their authorit}% but no ]>lace Avas so cruelly 
punished as Lyons, which bad continued for four months in a state of 
insun-ection. After having ‘endured a furious bombardment, it aa'us 
forced to surrender at discretiqn; five deputies, of Avhom Collot and 
F'oucb6 Averc the chief, received a commission from the Convention to 
punish the Lyonnese revolters by the summary process of military 
Jaw, and about four thousand victims were shot or guillotined after 
the mockery of trial before this savage tribunal. But, in the midst 
of their butcheries, the Jacobins did not neglect the military defence 
of their country ; a decree of the Convention declared, that all the 
French were soldiers, and a levy of the population, en masse, was 
ordered. To support such numerous armies, private property was 
seised and paid for in promissory notes, called assignats, Avhose value 
was speedily depreciated, a circumstance Avliich ruined public credit in 
•France. 

Toulon having revolted, an English garrison, strengthened by 
Spanish and Neapolitan detachments, occupied that important sea¬ 
port. It was soon besieged hy the troops of the Convention;. the 
artillery of the besiegers w'as directed by a young Corsican, Napoleon 
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In the Netherlands and Germany, the Frenchi** under Piohegru 
and Jourdan, gained many important advantages over th©« im^pexialists 
and their allies; but though many battles were fought, nothing of arty 
consequence was effected in the early part of the campaign 
1794). A more important event was the downfall of the sanguinaff’ 
faction which had so long deluged France w'ith the blood of its best 
cituseuB; Robespierre’s enormities were too numerous and too shocking 
to be borne, even by many of the Jacobin party; a conspiracy 
formed against him ; the Convention was induced to resume its autho¬ 
rity, and order his arrest, and after a brief struggle, he and his accom¬ 
plices were hurried before the revolutionary tribunal, which they had 
themselves organized, and sent to the scaffold. This revolution did 
not produce the beneficial results that had been expected; Robes¬ 
pierre’s successors were little better than himself, .and they wore con- 
filTued in tlioir hostility to Britain by the recent defeat of their navy. 
]jord Howe, who had ])ecn distinguished as a naval csramander in tlie 
two preceding wars, encountered a French fleet of ratljcr superior 
foripe (June J), and having broke the enemy’s line, took six ships of 
War and sank two. This success revived the declining spirits of Ihe 
English nation, discouraged hj the ill-success of the war in llulIandU< 
Corsica was soon after annexed to the dominions of England, but the 
French Were victorious on the Spanish frontier, and Holland was com- 
piefct iy subdued by Pichegru and Moreau. The prince of Orange and 
the English forces escaped by sea; the Dutch abolished the office of 
stadtholder, and adopted a new form of government, similar to that 
of the French republic. If there were any in Holland ulio expected 
to derive advantage from this revolution, they were grievously dis¬ 
appointed; the French despised their new confederates, and treated 
them us a conquered people, while the English seized their colonies 
and destroyed the remains of the once unparalleled commerce of 
Holland. 


The alarm which the Frencli revolution excited in England, led 
the government to prosecute some enthusiastic advocates of reform iit 
parliament for high treason; three of them were brought to trial and 
acquitted, upon which the prosecution of the others was abandoned# 
There were few in the country anxious to make a change in the esta¬ 
blished institutions, the crimes and follies of the French Jacobins had 
mi^rod innovation unpopular, and many who had hitlwjrto been in 
(^pi^tion to the court) tendered their aid to the minister; ^ most. 
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liraient, and tfie chfiracter of our faithless ally was made the theme of 
•ef*r«r attd hot tmmerited censure. He had accepted a lai^e subsidy 
ixoin England, and employed the money lavishly granted him, against 
the Polanders instead of the French. But the defection of Prussia 
cUd not dishearten the English or the Austrians, who were encouraged 
to continue the war by the distracted state of France. In Paris, the 
Convention partially succeeded in throwing off the yoke of the Jaco¬ 
bins, but the city was frequently endangered by their machinations, 
and the insurrections of the ferocious populace who supported them. 
The royalist wir was renewed in La Vendee, and tlie south of France 
continued discontented. But the allies profited little by these com¬ 
motions. The Spaniards, completely humbled, were forced to make 
peace with the republicans; the Austrians barely maintained their 
ground in Italy, and success was evenly balanced on the side of Ger¬ 
many. Great Britain, however, maintained its supremacy at sea; 
Admiral Cornwallis compelled a fleet of very superior force to retire, 
and Lord Bridport, with ten sail of the line, attacked twelve of the 
enemy, three of which were compelled to strike their colours. Tim 
French were deprived of Mjirtinique, Guadaloupe, and St. Lucie, in 
the. West Indies, and their reluctant allies, tlie Dutch, lost their settle- 
t^ments at tlx Cape of Good Hope, and Iti the island of Ceylon. 

The Convention, by an attempt to perpetuate its authority, Jwovoked 
a formidable insurrection in Paris; Buonaparte had a coftsiderahle 
share in subduing the revolters, more tliau two thousand of wjiom 
were mercilessly slaughtered. Soon afterwards, France liad a new 
constitution, consisting of a legislative assembly, an upper house, 
called the Council of Ancients, and a directory of five members, 
intrusted with tlm executive functions of government. The directors 
soon J)egan to limit the powers of the legislative body, and the new 
constitution was found to he a delusion- But an approach had been 
made to regular government, and the war was carried on with fresh 
vigour by the directory' (a.o. 179f)). Marshals Jourdan and Moreau 
made successful irruptions into Germany, but they encountered a foiy 
midahle antagonist in the Archduke Charles of Austria. He stopped 
the invaders in their mid-career of victorj’^, completely routed Jourdan 
at Koniacl), and then suddenly marching against Moreau, he nearly 
succeeded in surprising and overwhelming that general. Moreau's 
celebrated retreat was more honourable to his abilities than the most 
hriliiant victory; he led his forces through the Black Forest, &om 
{KM^ion to position, often compelled to yield his ground, hut nercor 
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tlirowni into oonfaston, until he safely crossed the Rhine with (tU his 
artillery and baggage. 

The campaign in Italy, where the French were commanded by 
Napoleon Buonaparte, was more eventful. Tlie king of Sardinin, 
competely routed and cut off from his communications with tli« 
Austrians, was forced to purchase a dishonourable peace from the 
republic, by the cession of his most important fortresses. Ntipoleoa' 
then led his forces against the Austrians, forced, but W'ith gi-eat loss, a 
passage over the bridge of Lodi, and gained possession of Milan and 
the principal cities of Lombardy. The victors made a harsh use of 
their triumph, the unfortunate Lombards were treated w’ith great 
cruelty, the duke of Tuscany was compelled to exclude the English 
from the port of Leghorn, and the pope was forced to purcliase the 
forbearance of the republicans by coding to them Bologna, and several 
other towns, paying a heavy ransom, and sending three hundred 
precious manuscripts and pictures to enrich the national museum at 
Baris. Tlie dukes of Modena and Banna w'ere subjected to similar 
exactions, but the king of Naples had providently made a truce with 
the French before they approached liis frontiers. Mantua, the last 
stronghold of the Austrians in Italy, w’as closely besieged, hut the 
court of V'icnna made vigorous preparations for its relief. Marshal 
Wurm'ser twice pushed forward against tlie French, but was each time 
defeated with great loss, a cal.iraity owing to his unwisely dividing 
his forces. Alvinzi, who succeeded to the command of the Austrians, 
committed the same fault, and was compelled to retire; Mantua, how¬ 
ever, was still obstinately defended, but the garrison ceased to enter* 
tain sanguine hopes of success. 

In the mean time, the Corsicans grew wxary of their connexion 
witli Great Britain, drove the English from the island, and placed 
themselves under the protection of France. Ireland w'as exposed to 
the horrors of an invasion; a formidable squadron, having a large 
body of troops on board, appeared in Bantry Bay. Hochc, wlio had 
acquired considerable fame by his suppression of the insurrection in 
La Vendee, commanded the expedition, and, could he have effeeted a 
landing, the safety of the British empire would have been perilled; 
But a violent storm dispersed the ships, most of which w'cre subse¬ 
quently either sunk or captured. The death of the Empress Catherine 
inspired the English minister with the hope of gaining more effective 
assistance from Russia; but her successor, the Emperor Paul, disre¬ 
garded all the solicitations addressed to him by the courts of London 
and Vienna. 

A new enemy appeared against England; the Spanish government, 
always jealous of British naval power, and overawed by the French 
Directory, entered into alliance with the republic, and began to increasi^ 
its navy (a.u. 1797)- At this moment, when the existence of England 
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depended on its sailors, a formidable mutiny broke out in the fleet ai 
Spitbead; the officers were suspended from their authority and dis¬ 
missed from their ships; the mafcoiitents blockaded the moutii of the 
Thames, and committed seveiul acts of depredation. Fortunately the 
sailors grew alarmed themselves and hastened to return to their alle- 
giimce; a few of the ringleaders were hanged, but the grout body of 
the rcvolters was conciliated by an act of amnesty. 

The wjir in Italy was not discontinued during the winter : Alvinzi 
made a desperate effort to retrieve the fortunes of Austria, hut he was 
again defeated, and IVIantna soon capitulated. Having very severely 
punished the pope for his attachment to the imperial interests, Napo¬ 
leon resolved to carry the war into the hereditary states of Austria. 
The territory of Friuli was quickly subdued, and a great part of tlio 
Tyrol occupied by the French; the Archclnkc Charles made a bold 
defence, but the emperor Francis, terrified by the advance of lloclie 
and Moreau in Germany, sued for peace, in spite of the remonstrances 
of his English allies. While the terras of pacification were under 
discussion, Napoleon subverted the ancient constitutions of Genoa and 
Venice, and made both republics virtually dependent on France. 

Spain suffered severely in the w'ar she had so rashly commenced. 
Admiral Jervis encountered a Spanish fleet of very superior force off 
Cape St. Vincent, and by a dexterous manoeuvre out off nine of their 
ships from the line, so that he could engage the rest on more equal 
terms. Four sliips of the line were taken in this brilliant engagement, 
to the success of whicli Nelson, who was now commencing his hriiliant 
career, niaiiuy contributed. The Spaniards lost also the valuable 
island of I’riuidad, but an attack made bv the British on Tcneriffe 
was unsuccessful. The Dutch, too were punished for their allianco 
with France, Three shijjs of the line and four frigates were taken by 
tbe British, after an unsuccessful attempt to recover the Cape. But 
they suffered a more severe loss on tlieir own coast; an English 
squadron, commanded by Admiral Duncan, got between their ships 
and the shore, and took eleven out of fifteen sail of the line. Two of 
the prizes, how'ever, in consequence of the difficulties of the navigation, 
were abandoned. 

A new revolution in France invested the Directory with supreme 
power, and their opponents were banished to the unhealthy swamps 
of Guiana, where they were treated with great rigour. Negotiations 
for peace were commenced, but those of England were broken off 
abruptly by the extravagant demands of the French plenipotentiaries. 
This did not prevent the conclusion of a treaty between the republic 
and Austria, when the emperor was remunerated for the loss of 
Mantua by the cession of Venice, which he meanly accepted, and the 
frontiers of France were, extended to the lihine. 

Great Britain was now the only power at war wdth France, and 
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the Directory prepared a large army for its invasiou. This tfafOA' 
produced a nohle display of patriotism throughout the country, volanr 
tOer associations for defence were formed, and every man. was ready to 
act as a soldier. But while the British navy rode triumphant in tha 
Channel, the menace of invasion was an idle hoast, and Buonaparte 
only used it as a pretext to cover his ulterior designs. While the 
French were modelling, at their pleasure, the governments of Italy, 
Switzerland, and Holland, Napoleon planned an expedition to Egypt, 
with the hope of rendering the French influence as predominant iu 
the East as it was in Western Europe (a.d. 1798). Convoyed by* 
fleet under Admiral Brueys, he sailed first to Malta, which was 
betra) f 1 iy the French knights. A garrison was left to secure the 
forts of this injpovtant island; the rest of the expedition, escaping the 
vigilance of the English fleet, safely reached Egypt, and having 
efl’ected a landing, took Alexandria by storm. The Mameluke Beys, 
who wore then masters of the country, led their brilliant cavalry to 
check the progress of the invaders; hut these undisciplined wiirriors 
were unable to break the firm squares of the French infantry, and 
they were almost annihilated in the battle of Embaba. 

But the hopes inspired by such success were soon dashed by the 
ruin of the French fleet. After a long search, Admiral Nelson disco¬ 
vered Brut'ys, in the bay of Aboukir, and immediately formed a bold 
plan of action. He led a part of his fleet between the French and 
the shore, so as to j>!aco bis enemies between two fiies. The victory 
was complete, nine sail of the line woe captured, L'Orieut, a ship of 
uncommon size, blew up with the greater part of her crew; another 
ship of the line and a frigate were burned by their respective captains. 

But Great Britain was not equally fortunate iu other quarters; an 
armament sent against the Belgic coast signally failed, and the island 
of fc>t. Domingo was evacuated by the British troops. Ireland was 
distracted by an insurrection, planned by sonui entlmsiastic admirers 
of French priiici|)les, but put into execution by an ignorant peasantry, 
whose cx(;esses their leaders were unable to control. Many acts of 
atrocity were committed bj'- the insurgents, and the conduct of the 
royal army was frequently very disgraceful. The insurrection was 
finally quelled; but scarcely was tranquillity restored, when a small 
p*rty of French landed in Connaught, and through the cowardice of 
the troops first sent to oppose them, penetrated into the heart of the 
country, JiOrd Cornwallis, who had just been appointed lord lieute¬ 
nant, soon overtook the French, and forced them to surrender. Judi¬ 
ciously tempering severity with clemency, he conciliated the discon¬ 
tented; and Sir John Warren, by capturing the greater part of a 
French fleet, averted the dangers of a future invasion. 

The victory of Nelson at the Nile produced a powerful efleet 
throughout Edrope. The sultan made preparations for a vigorous 
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4efence of bis dominions; the Bussians sent an armament into the 
Mediterranean, and captured the Ionian Islands, which the French had 
wrested from the Venetians; the king of Naples took arms to recover 
the Roman territories for the pope; and the emperor of Austria 
yielded to the suggestions of Mr. Pitt, and commenced hostilities. 

The French were not daunted by this powerful coalition; they 
easily repelled the Neapolitans, but they found a more formidable foe 
in the Russians, who entered Italy under the command of Suwaroff, 
and being there joined by the Austrians, gained several important 
advantages in spite of Marshals Moreau and Macdonald. But these 
successes were so dearly purchased, that the allies resolved to try a 
new plan of operations. Suwaroff* undertook to drive the French 
from Switzerland; Kray and Melas were to direct the Piedmontese 
and Austrian troops in Italy; whihj tlie Archduke Charles protected 
Germany with all the forces of the empire. Victory in general 
favoured tlie allied powers; the Frencli lost all their posts in Italy 
except Genoa, and that was closely ])esieged; Suwaroff made rapid 
progress in Switzerland; and in Germany the French arms suffered 
several hut not very important reverses. In the mean time Napoleon 
invaded Syria; but being foiled at Acre, chiefly tlirongh the heroic 
exertions of Sir Sydney Smith, he returned to Egypt, and having 
provided for the security of that country, secretly cin1)arked for 
France. lie escaped the vigilance of the English cruisen-';, and arrived 
at Paris just as the Directory was indulging in extravagant joy for 
the defeat ot‘ (he joint invasion of Holland by the English and Rus¬ 
sians. It hud been confidently asserted that the Dutch were anxious 
to throw' off the yoke of France, hut these representations w ere proved 
to he fallacious; and the duke of York, who commanded the English 
forces, was compelled to purchase a safe retreat by restoring eight 
thousand French prisoners without ransom or exchange. 

Buonaparte soon perceived that the French people had grown 
weary of the Directory; trusting to his popularity with the army, he 
drove the legislative council from their chamber at the point of the 
bayonet, and formed a ne^Y constitution, by which the executive power 
was entrusted to three consuls, of whom he w'as the chief. The First 
Consul, in everything but name a monarch, attempted to commence 
negotiations; tiic English ministers repulsed him ratlier harshly, and 
preparations were made for a decisive campaign. 

An important and necessary change was made in the constitution 
of the British empire (a.d. 1800). Some difficulties had arisen from 
the existence of independent legislatures in England and Ireland; the 
two parliaments had already divided differently on the important 
question of the regency, and there was reason to fear that some future 
discrepancy might lead to the dismemberment of the empire. To 
prevent such an evil, it was resolved that the tw'o legislatures should 
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form me impeTial parliament, and the terms of union were waimly 
canvassed in ^both countries. The measure was very unpopular in 
Ireland, and when first proposed, was rejected by the parliament; but,* 
during the recess, the minister found means to increase tlie number of 
his supporters, and in the following session the Act of Union was 
passed by considerable majorities. 

It was expected that the First Consul would attempt the invasion 
of England or Ireland, but Napoleon was too* well aware of his naval 
weakness to undertake such a hazardous enterprise. He formed a 
daring plan of a campaign in Italy, and led bis army like Hannibal 
over th.' Alps. The Austrians could scarcely have been more sur-* 
prised if an army liad fallen from the clouds, than they were by the 
appearance of the Frcncli columns descending from Mount St. Bernard; 
but, encouraged by their recent acquisition of Genoa, they prepared to 
make a vigorous resistance. The battle of Montebello, in which the 
French had the advantjjge, was the prelude to the decisive battle of 
Marengo. The Austrians commenced the fight with unusual spirit; 
both wings of their opponents were beaten, and the centre shaken, 
but some fresh divisions arriving to the support of the French at the 
last moment of the crisis, Napoleon pierced the lines of the impe¬ 
rialists, which w’crc too much extended, and Murat's furious charge 
completed the rout of the Austrians. 8o disheartened "vvas the impe¬ 
rial general, Melas, that he purchased a truce by resigning Genoa, and 
the principal fortresses in Piedmont and the Milanese, to the con¬ 
querors. 

The influence of the British cabinet, and some slight successes in 
Germany, induced the Emperor Francis to continue the >var; but his 
rn;ing hopes were emshed ]jy the battle of Hohenliiidcn, in which the 
French and Bavarians under Moreau completely defeated the impe¬ 
rialists, and opened a passage into Upper Austria. The emperor, 
alarmed for his hereditary dominions, consented to a truce, and this 
was soon followed by the treaty of Luneville, which anniliiiatcd for .*1 
season the Austrian influence in Italy. Scarcely had Great Britain 
lost one ally when she was threatened with the active hostility of 
another. Tlie lluss’«an emperor, Paul, hud been chosen patron of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem; and when the English, after having 
reduced Malta by blockade, refused to restore the island to the degene¬ 
rate knights, the chivalrous potentate ordered the British ships in 
the Kussian ports to be detained, and prevailed upon Sweden and 
Denmark to unite with him in an armed neutrality (a.i>. 1801). In 
the mean time, Mr. Pitt, who had so long presided over the councils of 
Great Britain, resigned his office as premier. When he was urging 
for^vard the great measure of the Union with Ireland, he had endea** 
voured to conciliate the Catholics of that country by a promise of bis 
aid in procuring a repeal of the laws which excluded them from 
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parH«[a«ni »nd oi8lce; but tlie king's repugnance to Catholic emanci¬ 
pation was invincible, and Mr. Pitt retired from the cabinet. Mr. 
Addington, his successor, had scarcely been installed, -when the 
gmtifying intelligence was received of a great triumph obtained by the 
British navy in the Baltic. AVhen Mr. Pitt received intelligence of 
the armed neutrality, he sent a large fleet into the northern seas, under 
the command of Sir Hyde Parker and Ix>rd Nelson. The latter, with 
twelve sail of the line and some small vessels, attacked the Danish 
fleet, moored in aformidalbe position before their capital, and after a 
desperate contest, took or destroyed every Danish ship that bad a share 
in the engagement. The Danes were humbled by tliis loss, but they 
were still n»orc disheartened by the death of the Russian emperor, Paul, 
who was the founder and head of the northern confederacj'. This 
potentate's incapacity provoked the indignation of the nobles and the 
people, and he was murdered by a party of conspirators, who placed 
his son Alexander upon the throne. The young prince concluded a 
treaty witli the British on ecpiitable terms, and the other northern 
powers imitated his example. 

A British army under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, had been sent to 
drive the French from Egypt, and it succeeded in its object, but with 
the loss of its gallant commander. . Some naval enterprises were less 
successful: and as there was now a stable government in France, tlie 
English minister consented to commence negotiations for peace. The 
terms Merc soon arningcd; France retained her acquisitions in Ger¬ 
many and tlu Nf therlands, and her supremacy in ITolland, Switzer¬ 
land, and Italy. England consented to resign Malta to the knights, 
to make the Ionian Islands an independent republic, and to restore all 
her colonial conquests except Ceylon and Trinidad. Tlic treaty was 
signed at Amiens, and for a short time l^urope u’as deceived with a 
hope of continued tranquillity. 

During this uar the maritime and commercial supremacy of 
England had been completely established, and her colonial empire in 
India extended and secured. When the French invaded Egypt, 
Tippoo, the sultan of Mysore, inheriting bis father’s hostility to the 
English, meditated an attack on the company's territories, but he was 
anticipated by the vigour of the earl of Morn ington, the governor-general, 
who, instead of waiting for an attack, invaded Mysore. Seringapatam, 
rippoo’'s capital, was taken by storm, and that unfortunate prince fell 
in the assault. This conquest made the British power supreme in 
Southern India, and led to the establishment of the company's para¬ 
mount authority over the whole peninsula of Hindustan. 

, France had gained a vast accession of territory, but the freectem 
which the French had taken arms to defend was no more. Tlie revolu¬ 
tion, whose progress had been so strongly marked by savage crime and 
^mel Buffering was now fast finding its consummation in a military 
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dfispotism mote arbitraiy and crushing than tlwa. iron rule ©Ten of the 
feudal monarchs; but the French, weary of the many vicissitudes that 
tjiiir goveniraent had undergone, submitted to a change that promised 
future stability, and consoled themselves with dreams of glory for the 
loss of freedom. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE FRENCH EMPIRE, 


SiiCTtoN I .—Bmeical of the War between England and Erance. 

When peace was restored, Napoleon directed all hi.s energies to con« 
solidate the power he had aco^uired. Permission was grantt'd to those 
whom the violence of the revolutioji hud diiv<'n from their country, to 
return, on certain conditions; Christianity, ubolislied in the madness 
of the preceding convulsions, was restored, ami arrangements were 
made with the pope for tlie future government of the Gallican church; 
and finally, the consular power was conh'rred upon Naj^oleon for life, 
while a representative constitiitioii preserved for the jiation a mere 
shadow of freedom. Uis interference in foreign states was less 
honourable: he moulded the Italian and Ligurian republics at his 
pleasure; but the Swiss proving more refractory, iMarshal Ney entered 
their territory with a large ai'my, to enforce submission to tlie imperious 
dietJites of the First Consul. TJm Ihitish ministers remonstrated 
against this inteiference, but they could not prevent the French from 
extending their influence iu Germany and Italy, as well as the Swiss 
cantons. Napoleon was less successful iu his efforts to recover the 
island of Hispaniola or St. Domingo. A large French army was sent 
to the island, and the proceedings of its commanders were marked 
by gross cruelty and treachery; but these abominable means failed to 
crush the spirit of the insurgent negroes, and the unfortunate colony 
•was exposed to all the horrors of a servile war. Great Britain did not 
interfere in this contest; the example of a successful revolt of slavei 
was deemed of dangerous consequence to our West Indian islands, 
and the reduction of St. Domingo was desired rather than deprecated. 
But the encroachments of France on the independence of tlie 
neighbouring states, and the determination of England to retain ;the 
island of Malta, gave rise to angry discussions, which, it was toon 
would only terminate in a renewal of hostilities (a.h. 1 ^ 3 ). 

The English commenced the war by issuing letters of marque, auth^' 
rising the seixure of French vessels; Napoleon retaliated, by seizing the 
persons of all the jBritish whom pleasure or business had induced ^ 
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visit France during the brief interval of peace. The threats of invasion 
were renewed, but the English people evinced a spirit of loyalty which 
quelled all fear of danger. In Ireland an unmeaning insurrection was 
raised hy two enthusiasts, Russell and Emmett, but it was suppressed 
almost the instant it exploded, and a few of the leaders w'ere capitally 
punished. Hanover, however, was occupied hy a French army, and the 
Dutch republic joined in the war against Britain. On the other hand, 
the English comjucred the French islands of St. Lucie and Tobago, 
and the Dutch settlements*of Demerara and Essequeho. In Asia, the 
English broke tiic dangerous power of the Mahrattas, who were sup¬ 
posed, at the instigation of the French, to have formed plans for the 
subversion of tin* Company's powder. The earl of Mornington, who 
iiad recently been creaited marquis of AVollcsley, disconcerted their 
schemes by bis vigour and proni])titude; and the formidable Scindiah 
was forced to purchase peace by the cession of a large portion of his 
doininioi\s. Tlu* King »>f Kaiuli, who had assailed the.British powm* 
in Ceylon, was also subdut'd, and our colonial empire in Asia was thus 
at once enlarged and sceure<l. The Froneh colonial pow'er was at the 
same time lUNuly tmnibilated; the island of St Domingo was wrested 
from them by ttie insurgent blaeks, and erected into an independent 
State, under its anci(>ni Indian name of llayti. These results might 
have been reasonably anticipated, for without a navy it was impossible 
for France to retain its colonies, 

Mr. Pi(t bad retired from otfiee just b<'fore the conclusion of the 
j)eace, bi^ hi'-nd- became anxious that be sliould return to the adrai- 
jnstration o • the renewal of war, and Mr. Addington was forced to 
yield to Tlie.'i huporior influence (a,i>. 1804). The premier encoun¬ 
tered many difficulties in constructing a cabinet, and had to resist a 
more formidable op{)Ositiou in parliament tliaii he had been accus* 
tomed to meet. AVhilc JMr. Pitt was laboiuing to strengthen his 
ministry, Kapolcon w-as more successfully engaged in securing the 
supreme power in France. He a<’cused his rivals, Moreau and Piche- 
gru, of having plotted his destruction, in conjunction with Georges, a 
royalist leader, and charged the English ministers with having hired 
assassins to destroy him. A more atrocious crime was the murder of 
the most amiable of the Bourbon princes. The young duke d’Enghien 
was unjustifiably seized in the neutral territory of Baden, hurried to 
the castle of Vincennes, and shot by the sentence of a court-martial, 
contrary to all forms of law, as well as principles of justice. Imme¬ 
diately after the f>erpetration of this ruthless deed, Napoleon obtained 
the title of emperor from his servile senate; the dignity was ddelared 
hereditary in his family, and the principal powers of Europe, wit^^e 
exception of Great Britain, recognised the new sovereign. 

‘ ; The emperor of Russia was anxious to avenge the fate of the duke 
di'Enghieu, his remonstrances against the usurpations of Napoleon well 
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V6fy warm, but bouo of the other <!!ontiiieutul ^lovereigns 
zeal, aud the storm, wliich threatened to burst forth, soon 
Having no ally on the continent, England had no means of emj 
her military strength, and the operations of the war were coniftiti 
a few naval enterprises. Napoleon offered terms of peaceji but 
British minister, relying on the probable co-operation of Busia, 
refused to negotiate (\.d. 1805). At the same time war was 
menced against Spain, by sending out a squadron to intercept'the 
Plate fleet, laden with the treasures of Spanish America. This attdfilpt 
was made before hostilities were formally declared; hut the Brltilh 
minister justified it by referring to the intimate connexion that had 
been formed between the courts of Paris and Madrid. Mrl Pitt's 
conduct was approved by large parliamentary majorities; but be 
received a harsh proof of the decline of his influence, in the impefti^i- 
ment of his friend Lord Melville, for official delinquency. When the 
charge was made in the House of Commons, Mr. I’itt vindicated the 
conduct of Lord Melville; but notwithstanding the minister’s exertions, 
the impeachment was carried by the casting vote of the speaker. 'Phe 
premier was more successful in his foreign policy; the emperor bf 
liussia concluded a treaty with England for restraining the ambithln 
of France, and Napoleon’s encroachments in Italy induced Austria to 
accede to the league. 

Napoleon, at the request of the constituted autliorities of Mfelie 
Italian republic, assumed th^ title of king of Italy; and in the cathe¬ 
dral of Milan placed upod' his head tlie amrient iron crown of the 
Lombard monarchs, and with less ceremony annexed the territories 
of the Ligurian republic to the French empire. The Austrian emperor 
vainly remonstrated; and at length, relying on the aid of the Uussians^ 
published a declaration of war. Unfortunately, Francis commenced 
hostilities by an action as unjustifiable as any of which he accused 
Napoleon. The elector of Bavaria, whose son was in the French 
capital, declared himself neutral, upon which the Austrian troops 
entered his dominions, treated them ns a conquered country, and com¬ 
pelled him to seek refuge in Franconia. Napoleon eagerly seized tbe 
opportunity of branding his enemies as the figgressors in the contest, 
and declaring himself the protector of the liberties of Europe. ■ 

The naval war was maintained by Great Britain with equal vigour 
and success. The French and Spanish fleets having formed a junction, 
sailed for the West Indies, but they were soon pursued by Lord Nelson, 
the terror of whose name induced them to return# to Europe. Off 
Fjerrol, th<;y encountered an inferior squadron, under Sir Eol>0rt Oalder, 
two of their ships, but the rest reached the bay of CbdlZ) 
vdip^e they were strongly reinforced. Lord Nelson, with iwcn^i1Sififii#R 
ftftiit of the line, appeared off the const, and the Fredoh adiwmd 

relying on his vast superiority of force, resdvod to. hazard on 
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engagement. The allied fleets of France and Spain amounting to 
thirty-three ships of the line, besides frigates and corvettes^ appeared 
near Cape Trafalgar, ranged in order of battle ; Nelson gave immediate 
orders for an attack, and the English fleet, advancing in two divisions, 
soon broke through the adverse line. In the heat of the engagement, 
the heroic British commander fell mortally wounded; but he lived to 
know that his plans had been crowned with success, twelve of the 
enemies' ships having struck before he expired. A dreadful storm, 
which arose just after the battle dosed, prevented the English from 
retaining all the fruits of their victory; but four prizes reached 
Gibraltar, fifteen French and Spanish vessels were destroyed or sunk; 
out of the fourteen which fled, six were wrecked, and four taken at a 
later period by Sir Robert Strachan. The joy which so brilliant a 
victory diffused throughout England was chastened by grief for the loss 
of the gallant Nelson; he was honourably interred at the public expense, 
and monuments were erected to his memory by a grateful nation. 

Napoleon consoled himself for his losses at sea by the prospect of 
gaining some decisive advantage over the Austrians before they could 
he joined by their Russian auxiliaries. He treated with contempt the 
threats of Gustavus, king of Sweden; and it must be confessed that 
the pompous boasts of that eccentric monarch, combined with his 
vacillating conduct, did not entitle him to much respect. The French 
army crossed the Rhine, and disregarding the neutrality of the king 
of Prussia, passed through the Franconian territories of that monarch, 
and having passe d tlie Danube, began to menace the rear of the Aus¬ 
trians. In spite of the remonstrances of the Archduke Charles, the 
cabinet of Vienna had entrusted the chief commiind of their armies to 
General Mack, whose talents and fldelity were both suspicious. Mack 
in a short time permitted himself to he surrounded by the French at 
Ulm; he had ample means for a protracted defence, having twenty 
thousand men under his command, hut through cowardice or incapa¬ 
city, he consented to a capitulation, by which he and his soldiers beenme 
prisoners of war. Intelligence of the battle of Trafalgar came to abate 
Napoleon's triumph, while the courage of Francis was revived by the 
arrival of the Russian auxiliaries. The French, pushing forward, 
made themselves masters of Vienna; but the Russians, encouraged by 
the presence of their emperor, though they had been severely harassed 
in Moravia, showed so much spirit, that the allies resolved to hazard 
an engagement. In the beginning of December, the hostile armies 
met near the village of Austerlitz; Kutuzoff, who directed the move¬ 
ments of the allies, injudiciously extended his lines, with the intention 
of outflanking the French; Napoleon at once saw and took advtiptage 
of the error, he separated the enemies’ central divisions from th^ of 
both wings, and pouring his columns through the gaps, overwhelmed, 
his foes in detail. After a desperate resistance, the Russians #lro 
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tcii rttreat; a lai-g 0 body attempted to escape ov®r a frozen lakei, 
iSufe tlifti^ench tirtillery poured a storm of shot from a neighbouring 
.eminence, whiph broke the ice around the fugitives, and the greataf 
part'of them perished in the waters. This severe defeat humbled the 
Etoporpr Francis; he accepted peace on the terms dictated by the con- 
qnetor; but the Emperor Alexander refused to be a party to the treaty, 
ttad returned to his own country. 

! » During these transactions, the selfish conduct of the king of Prussia 
was as* injurious to the allies as it^'as ultimately ruinous to himself. 
On the violation of his Franconian territories, he had taken arms, and 
entered into treaties with Great Britain and Russia; but Napoleon, 
awar. that tlui prompt movement of a third power might disconcert 
aU his plans, contrived to keep awake the ancient jealousy between 
the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, and he finally won the tacit 
approbation of the latter power by offering Hanover as a bribe. Thus 
the Prussian sovereign was induced to favour the alarming extension 
of French porver by a share of the plunder of his own allies. 

^ The battle of Austerlitz wms a fatal blow to Mr. Pitt; he had been, 
the chief agent in forming the coalition—he hud loudly and boldly 
prognosticated its success, and had despised the waniings of his poli» 
tical adversaries; the failure of all Ins ho]>es pi'oved too much for his 
shattered constitution, and he died at the commencement of the par* 
Uamentary session (a.b. IBOO). His parliamentary friends procured 
him a splendid funeral, and t|^e payment of his debts at tlie national 
cost, and a monumeut was erected to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey, 


Section TT .—Progress of Napoleotis Poicer, 

While Napoleon was establishing his supremacy over the continent 
of Europe, the marquis of Wellesley was further extending and 
securing the British Empire in India, by humbling the Maliratta 
powers. Jesswunt Holkar, a formidable chief, made a vigorous resist¬ 
ance, but ho soon found that his soldiers could not cope with the 
diwJJplined troops of the company, and was forced to beg a peace. He 
obtained better terms than he could have expected, from the Marquis 
Cornwallis, who succeeded the marquis of Wellesley, for the court of 
directors had found that conquests were very expensive, and. that every 
new acquisition of territory became an additional source of expense. 
At this time the English nation generally took little interest in the 
aifisirs of India; men’s minds were more occupied by the change of 
consequent on the death of Mr. Pitt. It was generally desired 
that Ins large a share of the talent of the country as possible, without 
reference to party, should be included in the new administration; and 
Lord Grenviliey to whom the arrangements were confided, orercame 
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tlie king’s reluctance to Mr. Fox, and made that gentleman oi the, 
secretaries of state. The first measures of the ministi^s, 
c^siderable share of public favour; Iidrd Henry Jpetty Intfiduce^, 
order iuto the financial accounts, which were in sucl| state of ^on- 
fusion as to aflFord protedsion to fraud and peculation; Mr. Fbx ftco*" 
posed and carried the abolition of the infamous slave trade,., whicj| 
had been so long a disgrace to England and to Christianity. Thi^ 
acquittal of Lord Melville by the4Iouse of Peers was receivedjij with 
some surprise; but the ministers appear to have acted impartially i|i 
avoiding any interference that might influence the result of an id@^cial ' 
investigation. 

The W'ar was still prosecuted with gi’eat vigour; the Dutch colony, 
of the Cape was subdued, and a small force under Sir Home Pophara ' 
and General Beresford, captured the important city of Buenos Ayreat, , 
in South America, The provincials, liowever, disappointed in the,, 
hope of obtaining freedom and iiuh pendence by British aid, took Ujpj*' 

« arms, and the conquerors of Buenos Ayres Avere forced to capitulate, 
>\’hile a British armament Avas on its Avay to maintain the suppdS^ 
conquest. ' 

Hastening to secure the rcAeard of his perfidy, the king of Prussia 
occupied XIanover, ceding to the Frcneli the ducljy of Cleves, and some 
other districts, as a reiA^arcl for yielding him the electorate. Gustnvus 
of Sweden joined the British court in remonstrating against this pro¬ 
ceeding; hut as that monarch’s actions A^ere not very consistent Avith 
his menace,'s, the Prussians treated him Avith contempt. An ally of 
Britain Avas about the same time driven from his dominions. During 
the Austrian Avar, the king of Najdes, encouraged by the Avithdrawal , 
of the French troops from his territories, and instigated by lus queen, 
an Austrian princess, received an army of Kussians and English into 
his capital, Napoleon, provoked by this unexpected Avar, declared 
that the Bourbon dynasty had ceased to reign in Naples, and assembled.' 
an army to execute his threats just as the Kussian and English forces* 
W'.erc AvithdraAVu. The invaders scarcely encountered any resistance, 
except in (Jalabria, Avhere the peasants made a brief stand. The king 
of Naples fled to Sicily, and Napoleon conferred the vacant throne on 
his brother, Joseph Buonaparte. The peasants in Calabria and the 
Ahruzzi, harassed the Frencli by desultory attacks, and (hey were 
supported by Sir Sydney Smith, Avho commanded the''British naval 
force on the Sicilian station. The queen of Naples and Sir Sydney 
Smith prcA'ailed on Sir John Stuart, the commander of the British force 
in Sicily, to transport his troops into Calabria; the natives did .not 
join the invaders in such force as had been expected, and they would 
have immediately returned, had not an opportunity offered of engaging 
‘ the fcnch general Regnier. The armies met at Alaida, and the 
French, though greatly superior in number, AA'ere completely defeated. 

U 
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But tKe victory liacl no result except to raise the character of the 
. British army, which had been for some time depressed. The French 
poured larpfe bodies of soldiers into Cahihria, and in a short time ©sta-' 
blished their authority over the whole of the south of Italy. 

Having procured the throne oi‘ Naples for his brother Joseph, 
Napoleon resolved to j)lace his brother I*ouis on that of Holland. The 
Butch submitted to the change without remonstrance, though their 
country thus became a mere province of France; but they consoled 
themselves by reflecting on the mild character of their new sovereign, 
who was sincerely anxious to promote the prosperity of his subjects. 
His efforts were, hoAvever, controlled ])y liis imperial brother, who was 
ambitious of becoming the arbiter of Europe, and rendering everything 
subservient to the military sway of France. Still Napoleon professed 
an anxious desire for peace, and made overtures to Mr. Fox, for whose 
character he professed and probably felt the highest veneration. The 
negotiations w'cre broken off by the refusal of the French to admit 
the Russians to a share of tlie treaty, and by Napoleon’s perseverance 
in retaining power inconsistent witli the independence of the other 
European states. While the subject was under discussion, Mr. Fox 
died, and was succeeded in oflict* by Mr. (afterwards Earl) Grey: the 
conferences wer<' continued, but IM. Talleyrand, who was the represen¬ 
tative of Fiance, insinuated that the change in the British cabinet 
blighted the hope of restoring tranquillity to Europe. 

The frustration of this negotiation led to a new war; during the 
conferences, Napoleon’s agents averred that the restoration of Hanover 
would not be refused; the king of Prussia was indignant at the readi¬ 
ness with which his protended friend sacrificed his interests; Hanover 
had been the reward of subserviency, if not treachery, and he now 
found that he retained the bribe by a very insecure tenure. A more 
justifiable ground of indignation was the opposition which Napoleon 
gave to the efforts of the Prussians, in forming an association which 
might counterbalance the Confederation of the Rhine, an alliance that 
transferred to France the su])remacy over Germany, that had formerly 
belonged to the house of Austria; finally, it was more than suspected 
that Napoleon had offered to win the favour of the Russian emperor 
at the expense of his Prussian ally. Frederic William was further 
stimulated by his queen and his subjects; the Germans generally were 
enraged by the military tyranny of the French, especially by the 
judicial murder of two booksellers, who were shot pursuant to the 
seutt neo of a court-martial for circulating libels against Napoleon. 

Anger is an evil counsellor to nations as well as individuals; 
yielding to the suggestions of indignation rather than prudence, the 
king of Prussia commenced hostilities before his own arrangements 
were complete, or his allies ready to give him effective assistance; and 
b^intrasted the command of his army to the duke of Brunswick, who 
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possessed the personal bravery of a soldier, but not the prudence and 
abilities requisite for a general. Louis, the king’s cousin, impetuously 
advancing to seek the French, encountered a vastly superior force; he 
was defeated and slain, a calamity that greatly dispirited the Prussian 
army. This was only the preliminary to the fatal battle of Jena; the 
Prussians, injudiciously posted and badly commanded, were routed 
with great slaughter, and what was even worse than defeat, a dispute 
arose between them and their S<ixon allies, which induced the latter to 
conclude a separate peace with Napoleon. The success of the French 
was uninterrupted, llerlin opened its gates to the conquerors, and the 
division of the Prussian army, which had heen long preserved unbroken 
by the heroic exertions of Marshal Bluclier, was forced to capitulate. 
The fugitive king still preserved his courage, relying on the approaching^ 
aid of his Pussian ally. Napoleon’s forces advanced into Poland, 
where they were joined by many of the inhabitants, who were taught 
to hope that the French emperor would restore the independence of 
their native country; hut he was incapable of such generous policy, and 
in after-life, lie lamented too late that he sacrificed the hopes of a brave 
and grateful people to the temporary gain of selfish ambition. The 
Pussians successfully engaged the French at Pultusk, but they were 
unable to retain their advantages, and were forced gradually to retreat. 

Blncouragcd by his rapid success, Napoleon resolved to crush, if 
possible, the commercial prosperity of flreat Britain; he issued a series 
of edicts from Biirlin, declaring the British islands in a state of blockade, 
and exdcfling British manufactures from all the continental ports. 
Every country that refused obedience to these decrees was threatened 
with immediate vengeance, and Portugal, so lotig the faithful ally of 
England, was marked out as the first victim (a.d. 1807)- Great 
indignation was excited throughout Britain by the French emperor’s 
adoption of this unparalleled system; but it proved eventually more 
injurious to himself than to his enemies; British manufiictures. .|Td|d 
colonial produce were smuggled to the continent in various ways, and 
Napoleon was finally compelled to connive at the illicit traffic. But 
the menaces of the French had roused the spirit of the English people, 
and complaints were made of the want of vigour and success with 
which the war was supported. A second expedition against Buenos 
Ayres, under General Whitclock, disgracefully failed, though it must 
he confessed that the hatred of the Spanish provincials to the English, 
as strangers and heretics, would probably have prevented any perma¬ 
nent success in South America. An armament sent against Constan¬ 
tinople, to gratify our Russian ally by enforcing his demands on Turkey, 
was equally unsuccessful; and an attempt to occupy Egypt, badly 
contrived, and worse executed, terminated in loss and disgrace. But 
the ministers might have overcome the unpopularity occasioned by 
these failures, had they not displeased the king by introducing a bill 
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for opening the highest dignities of the army and navy to Boninn 
Catholics. His majesty entertained religious objections to the measures, 
he demanded that the cabinet should not only abandon it for the 
present, but give a promise that it should not be proposed at any future 
period. The ministers refused to give a pledge which they regarded 
as unconstitutional, and resigned their offices. A new administration 
was formed under the auspices of the Duke of Portland and Mr. 
Perceval, an appeal was made to the country by a dissolution of 
parliament, and the tide of popular prejudice ran so strong against 
the prec;cding cabinet, that many, if not most of its supporters, were 
rejected by the electors. 

Russia vigorously maintained the war against Turkey, and gained 
some important advantages. The Turks, enraged by their losses, 
directed tlieir vengeance against Sultan Selim, whose attempts to 
introduce European reforms had offended their inveterate prejudices. 
The Janissaiies deposed their unfortunate sovereign, and raised his 
cousin JIustapha to the throne; but this revolution did not change the 
fortune of the war, for the Russians soon after gained a signal naval 
victory off the island of Tenedos. 

But the Turkish wav did not divert the attention of Alexander 
from the more important object of checking French ambition. Mili¬ 
tary operations were renewed during the winter, and a sanguinary 
battle at Eylau, in which each army lost more than twenty thousand 
men, led to no decisive result. In some minor engagements the allies 
had the advantage, but their gains n'cre more than outbalanced by the 
loss of Dantzic, which, after an obstinate resistance, surrendered to 
the I'rench. Napoleon, on the fall of Dantzic, hastened to terminate 
the war by the decisive battle of Friedland; the Russians fougiit A^itli 
great bravery, but their generals were inferior in ability and experience 
to those of the enemy, and they were comjiletely defeated. Konings- 
berg was surrendered immediately after this battle, and the existence 
of the Prussian monarchy now depended on the discretion or mode¬ 
ration ot the conquerors. An armistice having been concluded, 
Napoleon sought a personal interview with the Russian emperor, and 
arrangements were soon made for a conference of the two potentates 
on a raft in the river Niemen. In this and some subsequent interviews, 
Buonaparte won over the Emperor Alexander to his interests, by 
stimulating that monarch’s ambition for eastern conquest, and promises 
of support. Peace was restored by the treaty of Tilsit, all sacrifices 
were made at the expense of the Prussian monarch, by whose distress 
even his Russian ally did not refuse to profit; and when Frederic 
ventured to remonstrate, he was contemptuously informed that he 
owed the^ preservation of the miserable remnant of his kingdom to 
Napoleon's personal friendship for Alexander. 

The eccentric king of Sweden refused to be included in this pad- 
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fication, But he was unable to prevent the French from occupying 
Stralsund and the island of JRugcn. Terms were arranged for a 
peace between Russia and Turkey, but so many points remained open 
for dispute, that it was manifest war would be renewed at no distant 
period. The king of Prussia was forced not only to accede to the 
Berlin decrees, and exclude British manufactures and colonial produce 
from his dominions, but had also to receive French garrisons into his 
principal fortresses, and these troops treated the unfortunate Germans 
with such arrogance and cruelty, that they were almost reduced to 
despair. Napoleon’s power had now nearly touched the summit of its 
greatness, and had he been contented with what he had already 
acquired, it might have been permanent, but his restless ambition 
hurried him soon into an unprinci 2 >led contest, which terminated in 
his overthrow. 


S ECTiON III .—Tk e French Imasion of Spain . 

After the treaty of Tilsit it was generally believed that Napoleon 
would endeavour to enforce the Berlin decrees by excluding the 
British from the navigation of tlic Sound, and that he would probably 
avail himself of the Danish navy to execute his old project of an 
invasion. To prevent such an enterprise, a powerful armament was 
sent agaiint l)enniark, which had hith<;rto remained neutral in the 
contest. n imperious demand for the instant surrender of the 
Danish flee t and naval stores, to be retained as a deposit by the Eng¬ 
lish until the conclusion of the Avar, being peremptorily rejected, the 
Danes were briskly attacked by land and sea. After Copenhagen had 
been furiously bombarded for four days, the Danish court Avas con¬ 
strained to submit to the demtinds of the British, and the fleet was 
removed, Avhile the indignant people could scarcely he prevented from 
avenging the national insult even by the presence of a superior force. 

The attack on Denmark furnished the Russian emperor Avith a 
pretext for fulfilling the promises he made to Napoleon at Tilsit, and 
breaking off his connexion Avith Great Britain. He complained in 
strong language of the disregard Avhicli England had ever shoAvn for 
the rights of neutral poAvers, and the unscrupulous use that had been 
made of our naval supremacy, and many of the maritime slates 
seconded his rcmohstrances. A second fleet was saved from the grasp 
of the enemy by a less unjustifiable proceeding than the attack on 
Denmark. Napoleon issued one of his imperious edicts, that “The 
house of Braganza had ceased to reign,” and to enforce it, sent an 
army to occupy Portugal. The prince regent of that country, at the 
instigation of the British, sailed with the Portuguese fleet for .Rio 
Janeiro, where he resolved to hold his court until peace tvas restored. 
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As a retaliation for the Berlin decrees, the British Gk>Ternment issued 
orders in council, restraining the trade of neutrals with France, and 
all countries subservient to its power. Against these regulations the 
government of the United States of America protested loudly, and their 
remonstrances assumed a very angry character, which threatened speedy 
hostilities. An attack made on an American frigate, whose captain, 
refused to submit to having his ship searched by an English vessel of 
inferior force, was resented as a national insult; a proclamation was 
issued excluding all armed British ships from the harbours and 
waters of the United States; and an embargo was laid on British 
commerce. 

Ihle the policy of the orders in council, and the proiSered medi¬ 
ation of Austria, to effect the restoration of tranquillity, were warmly 
discussed m the British j)arliainent, evenfs were occurring in Spain 
which gave the war an entirely new character and direction. 

The annals of the world could scarcely supply a parallel to the 
picture of degradation which the Spanish court presented at this 
period. Charles, the imbecile king, was the dupe of a faithless wife 
and an unprincipled minister; this unworthy favourite had been raised, 
by the queen’s partiality, from an buinblo station to the highest rank; 
Godoy, Prince of the Peace, as he w'us cilled, had neither abilities for 
the high otfice with wdiich he w'as invested, nor strength of mind 
to support his elevation; he excluded Ferdinand, the heir-apparent, 
from all share in the government, and thus provoked the resentment 
of a prince wdio w’as as ambitious of power as he w'as unfit to possess 
it. But Ferdinand's evil di.spositions were as yet unknown to the 
Spaniards, and when Godoy attempted to ruin him by an accusation 
of treason, the people showed such discontent that Charles was forced 
to consent to his son’s liberation. Napoleon won Godoy’s support by 
proposing a partition of the Peninsula, part of w'hich should he 
assigned to the royal minion, as an independent sovereignty, and he 
thus obtained the means of pouring a large body of troops into Spain, 
and occupying the principal fortresses. Charles, intimidated by these 
proceedings, meditated flight to Spanish America, hut finally resolved 
to resign his crown to Ferdinand (a.d. 1808). By the intrigues of 
the French, Charles was induced to disavow his abdication, while 
Ferdinand was led to expect a recognition of his royal title from the 
Emperor Napoleon. Deluded by such representations, he proceeded 
to Bayonne, where he was contemptuously informed that, “ the Bour¬ 
bons had ceased to reignand on his refusal to resign his claims for 
the petty kingdom of Etruria, he was guarded as a prisoner. A fierce 
riot in Madrid, occasioned by preparations for the removal of the 
Spanish princes to France, was cruelly punished by Murat, who mas¬ 
sacred multitudes of the unarmed populace. Soon after, Charles, 
accompanied by bis qtieen, proceeded to Bayonne, and formally 
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abdicated his crown in farour of Napoleon; Ferdinand, daunted by 
intelligence of the massacre at Madrid, pursued the same course; and 
the French emperor summoned his brother Joseph from the throne 
of Naples to occupy that of Spain. The Neapolitan kingdom was 
given to Murat, whose eminent services to the French emperor were 
not overpaid, even by the splendid donation of a crown. Many of 
the Spanish nobles tamely acquiesced in this arrangement, but the 
great bulk of the nation rejected the intruding sovereign, and prepa¬ 
rations to maintain Spanish ind<!i)eTidence were made in the principal 
provinces. Andalusia took the lead, Ferdinand VII. was proclaimed 
in Seville, war declared against Napoleon, and a junta, or council, 
chosen to direct the affairs of the government. A French squadi’on, 
which had been stationed in the hay of Cadiz, was forced to surrender 
to a Spanish flotilla; hut tliis would not have happened if the port 
had not ])een at the same time blockaded by the British fleet. 

In every province not occupied by French troops, the adult popu¬ 
lation oftered military service to the different juntas ; the Fiitglish sent 
large supplies of arms and ammunition, and released all their Spanish 
jmsoners of war, a seasonable reinforcement to the patriotic armies. 
In tlioir first contests with the invaders, the Spaniards obtained con¬ 
siderable success; Marshal Moiicey was repulsed from Valencia with 
great loss, and Marshal Dupont, with eight thousand men, was forced 
to surrender to the patriot general, Castanos (July 20). On the very 
day that this unfavourable event occurred, the intrusive monarch made 
his triumphal entry into IJitadrid. Joseph Buonaparte, however, had 
neither the firmness nor courage of his brother Napoleon; the moment 
he heard of Dupont’s surrender, he plundered the treasury and the 
royal palaces of their most valuable contents, and fled to Burgos. 

A bold example of Spanish heroism directed the attention of all 
Europe to the struggle in the Peninsula. The citizens of Saragossa, 
distrusting the fidelity of the captain-general of Arragon, deposed him, 
and chose for their leader Don Joseph Palafox, a nobleman of daunt¬ 
less courage, though destitute of military experience. Their city was 
almost destitute of defences, they had only a mere handl’ul of regular 
soldiers in the garrison, and they had a very limited supply of arms 
and ammunition. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, they sternly 
refused to admit the French, and prepared for a desperate resistance. 
AU classes were animated with the same spirit; the monks manu¬ 
factured gunpowder, and prepared cartridges, the women shared the 
toil of raising fortifications, even the children lent their feeble aid in 
such labour as was not beyond their strength. It is not wonderful 
that the French soldiers were daunted by such an heroic population; 
after a long and sanguinary contest they abandoned the siege, leaving 
Saragossa in ruins, but immortalized by the patriotic courage that had 
enabled its undisciplined citizens to triumph over a regular army. 
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The spirit of resistance soon extended to Portugal; the people of 
Oporto rose in a body» seized and imprisoned all the French they 
could find, and formed a junta under the superintendence of the 
bishop. A British force, commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, stimu¬ 
lated and protected these patriotic exertions. A French division, 
posted at lioltua to terrify the insurgents, was driven from its position 
by tlie allied forces, and the north of Portugal delivered from the 
invaders. Marshal Junot collected all the forces at his disposal to 
drive hack the English; he found Sir Arthur Wellesley at Vimiera, 
and immediately attacked his lines (August 21). After a brief but 
vigorous struggle, the French were defeated and driven in confusion 
tow;!i ds Lisbon. Scarcely had the victory been W'on, when Sir Arthur 
AVellesIoy was superseded by Sir Ilew' Dalrymple, who concluded a 
convention with Junot, for tlie evacuation of Portugal, on terms that 
were generally regarded as too favourable to the French after their 
recent defeat. 

Whilst Napoleon wns pursuing his ambitious designs against Spain, 
Alexander of liussia w'as engaged in a war with Sw'eden, undertaken in 
an equally unjust and aggressive spirit. The English scut an tirmy under 
Sir John Sloore to assist their ally, but that general, refusing to submit 
to the dictates of the eccentric, or, perhaps, the insane, Gustavus 
soon returned home. Though the Swedes fought with great courage, 
they were unable to resist the overwhelming force of the Russians, 
especially as the limited resources of Sw'edcii were w^asted by Gustavti% 
in senseless and impracticable enterprises. At length the Swedes 
grew W’cary of a sovereign whose conduct tlireatencd the ruin of their 
country; he Avas arrested by some of his officers, deposed, and the 
crowm transferred to the duke of Sudermania, who took the title of 
Charles Xlll. (a.i>. Jb’09). The new monarch was forced to pur¬ 
chase peace from Russia by the cession of Finland, and the exclusion 
of British vessels from the j> 0 Tts of Sweden. 

The Spaniards soon found that a central government w'as necessary 
to the success of their operations; the diftcrent juntas, therefore, chose 
deputies w’ho formed a supreme junta for the general conduct of the 
war. The marquis de la Romana, who had commanded a large body 
of Spaniards employed by the French in Holstein, w'as enabled to 
return home with his troops, by British aid, and take a share in the 
defence of fiis country. But tlie want of concert among the Spanish 
leaders, and of discipline among the soldiers, rendered them unable to 
cope with the French; they w'cre severely defeated at Hu#*ango, 
B^nosa, and Tudela, and Napoleon soon appeared in Spain at the 
of one hundred and fifty thousand men (a.I). 1808). 

A very exaggerated notion of the capabilities of the Spaniards 
appears to have been formed by tlie English ministers. They ordered 
Sir John Moore to advance with the British forces in Portugal to the 
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aid of the patriot armies, hut do not seem to have sufficiently inves¬ 
tigated the obstacles by which his march was impeded. When Sir 
John Moore entered Spain, he found that the French were everywhere 
victorious, and that it was hopeless to expect such active co-operation 
from the Spaniards as would enahlo him to turn the scale. After 
some hesitation, finding himself in danger of being surrounded, he 
retired rather precipitately into Galiicia. The English soldiers, in 
their retreat, displayed great courage whenever they ^Yere attacked by 
the enemy; but in other respects, their conduct was so disorderly 
that it was stigmatised by the general himself as disgraceful. At 
length a halt was made at Corunna, where the troops remained until 
the transports, prepared for their embarkation, could arrive from Vigo. 
In this position they w'cre attacked by the Frencli; but the English 
soldiers, tliougli dispirited by their late retreat, and Avorn doAvn by 
fatigue, compelled the enemy to retire. Sir John Moore Avas mortally 
wounded iu this battle, and Avas buried on the field. The embarkation 
of the army Avas very feebly resisted, and tliough the British gained 
no honour by the campaign, its conclusion impressed the enemy with 
greater respect for English patience and valour than they had previ¬ 
ously been accustomed to entertain. 

At the beginning of the 3 ^ear 11109, the possession of Spain seemed 
assured to Napoleon, but neither the Spaniards nor theBritisli despaired 
of final success. The English parliament readily voted the necessary 
supplies for the defence of Spain and Portugal, and reinforcements 
Averc sent to tlm Peninsula. About the same time, his royal highness 
the duke of York Avas accused of having connived at some abuses in 
the command of the army; he Avas acquitted by a great majority of 
the House of Commons, but he deemed it prudent to resign his situation, 
and Sir David Dundas \A'as apj)oiuted coinraander-in-chief. 

Austria once more resolved to try tlie hazards of Av-ar; the Emperor 
Francis Avas induced to take this precipitate step by the harsh remon¬ 
strances and menaces of Napoleon ; taking advantage of the absence 
of the large body of French troops employ<‘-d in Spain, the Archduke 
Charles entered Bavaria and took possession of Munich. But the 
rapid measures of Buonaparte baffled the Austrian calculations, he 
speedily collected a large army and defeated the archduke at Eckmuhl, 
so severely, that he Avas compelled to cross the Danube. Vienna was 
thus opened to the conquerors, and Napoleon took possession of that 
capital. Tile archduke Avas still undismayed, he attacked the French 
in their positions at Asperne and Essliiig; the battle was very sangui¬ 
nary and obstinate, it terminated to the advantage of the Austrians, 
but they had suffered such severe loss that they Avere unable to profit 
by their victory. The failure of the Archduke John, in Italy, more than 
counterbalanced the success of the Austrians at Asperne, and was the 
chief cause of their final overthrow at Wagram (July 5). It would be 
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impossible to describe within reasonable Umlts the yarions conflicts 
that terminated in this result j suffice it to say> that the Austrians wet^ 
driven from all their positions, forced to retreat in confusion, and bifly 
saved from total ruin by an armistice. 

The Tyrolese and Voralbergers had been transferred to the king 
of Bavaria by the treaty of Presburg, but their national privileges and 
immunities had been guaranteed by the articles of pacification. But 
Maximilian Joseph was as regardless of a compact as his master 
Napoleon; he violated the Tyrolese constitution without scruple, 
crushed the peasants with severe taxes, and punished remonstrances 
as seditious. The Tyrolese seized the opportunity of the Austrian 
war to raise the standard of revolt; success attended their early 
operations, and the Bavarians were expelled from the principal towns. 
A French army entered the country and laid it waste with fire and 
sword, but the Tyrolese, animated by an heroic peasant named Iloffer, 
expelled the invaders once more, and secured a brief interval of tran¬ 
quillity. When the total defeat of the Austrians at Wagram compelled 
the Emperor Francis to accept peace on any terras, the Tyrolese were 
assailed by overwhelming forces; they made a desperate resistance, hut 
the French and Bavarian columns penetrated their fastnesses, desolated 
the laud with fire and sword, and punished the leading patriots as 
rebels. Hoffer was taken prisoner and put to death by the sentence 
of a court-martial; Mayer, another gallant chieftain, shared the same 
fiite, and the green hills of Tyrol were again subjected to Bavarian 
tyranny. 

Several efforts were made in Germany to shake off the French 
yoke; Schill, who commanded a regiment in the Prussian service, 
collected a considerable force and harassed the French detachments in 
Saxony and Westphalia, but he was defeated and slain by some Dutch 
and Danish troops, near Stralsund. The duke of Brunswick made a 
bold effort to recover his hereditary dominions, but after the overthrow 
of the Austrians he despaired of success, and sought refuge in England. 
The Archduke Ferdinand invaded Saxony, while Napoleon’s brother 
Jerome trembled for the security of his Westphalian throne, in conse- 
'^‘quence of the progress of General Kieninayer. But the success of 
Napoleon in Austria frustrated the exertions of the patriots in the 
north of Germany, especially as no effort was made to send them 
support frfim England. 

The attention of the British ministry was occupied by an expedition 
of a very different nature, for which the most ample preparations were 
made. A fleet of thirty-seven sail of the line, twenty-nine ships of 
inferior rate, besides small craft, and an army of forty thousand men, 
were sent to the island of Walcheren, on the coast of Holland. After 
many delays, the fort of Flushing was besieged and taken; hut Ant¬ 
werp, which was the great object of attack, had, in the mean rime. 
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beea secured* and tlie commanders despaired of success. Soon after¬ 
wards the pestilential climate of Walcheren spread disease through the 
British army and navy; the greater part of the forces returned to 
England; the progress of the disease soon rendered the removal of the 
remainder necessary, and the only result of this costly armament was 
the destruction of the fortifications of Flushing. Their naval successes 
in some degree consoled the English for this disappointment; Lord 
Cochrane destroyed four vessels, forming part of a French squadron, in 
Basque-roads, and irreparably injured several others; Lord Colling- 
wood was similarly successful in the Mediterranean, and the French 
were deprived of their remaining colonies in the West Indies. 

Some European islands, especially those called the lonijin, were 
added to the British dominions, a proceeding which gave some offence 
to the new sultan of Turkey, Mahmoud II., who had been elevated to 
the throne on the deposition of liis cousin Selim and his half-brother 
Mustapha. But the progress of the Kussian arms induced Mahmoud 
to court an alliance with Great Britain, and jealousy of the same 
pow'cr inclined the Persian shah to renew his former friendly connexions 
with England. 

Though the Russian emperor did not join Napoleon in the war 
against Austria, he received a share of the provinces which Francis was 
forced to resign, in order to purchase peace. But though the Austrian 
emperor Avas compelled to make many great and painful sa(;rifices, he 
obtained more favourable conditions than had been anticipated; and 
Napoleon r('ceived general praise for the moderation Avith Avhich ho 
used his victory. The secret cause of this affected generosity Avas 
subsequently revealed, and proved that it resulted from a plan for 
more effectually securing his des})otism over Europe. 

After the retreat of the British from Corunna, the French seemed 
to have permanently secured possession of Spain. Though the mar¬ 
quis dc la Roniana and the duke del Infantado held out against the 
invaders, yet Saragossa Avas taken, in spite of the heroic resistance of 
its inhabitants; and Soult having invaded Portugal, made himself 
master of Oporto. Victor also advanced tOAvards the same country, 
and, on his march, overthreAv the Spanish army of Estremadura. But 
Oporto was soon rccoA'ered by a British force under Sir Arthur 
‘Wellesley, and the removal of a large body of the French to take part 
in the Austrian war revived the courage of the Spaniards. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, believing it possible to strike an important blol^ before the 
Frenoh grand army could be reinforced, boldly, and perhaps rashly, 
^ adA'^tmced into Spain. He AA'as attacked at Talavera (July 28), by the 
united forces of Jourdan, A^ictor, and Sebastiani, Avho Avere rather the 
masters tlian the servants of the nominal king, Joseph Buonaparte. 
British valour has rarely been more nobly displayed than in the 
engagement; the French were beaten back at every point, and had the 
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Spaniards displayed the same courage and zeal as their allies, the 
retreat might have been changed into a total rout. The misconduct 
of the Spaniards, indeed, deprived tlie English of the chief fruits of 
their victory; tliey were soon compelled to act only on the defensive, 
and to retreat slowly towai’ds the frontiers of Portugal. Nor were the 
patriots more successful in other quarters; they did not, however, 
despair, and the supreme junta published a spirited proclamation, 
animating the national courage, and convoking an assembly of the 
cortes or estates of the realm, to form a fixed constitutional govern^* 
ment. 

The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the king's accession 
diffu sod joy through England. About the same time the death of the 
duke of Portland, and some dissensions in the cabinet, led to a partial 
change i^ the ministry. Mr. Perceval was appointed premier, and 
several angry del)ates ensued in both Houses of Parliament. The 
opponents of the ministry failed in procuring a condemnation of the 
Walclieren expedition; but, during the discussion^ party S])irit raged 
with great violence, and Sir Francis Burdett, having assailed the pri* 
vileges of the House of Commons in very unmeasured terms, was 
ordered to be committed to tbe Tower. He declared his intention to 
resist the warrant, but was arrested and conveyed to tlje Tower by a 
military force. The soldiers, on their return, were assaulted by the 
mob, and a riot ensued in which several lives were lost. At the close 
of the session, the popular l)aronct ivas liberated, as a matter of 
course; he brought actions for what he regarded as an illegal arrest, 
against the speaker and the serjeant*at-artns, but tlie court of King's 
Bench disallowed his claims and supported the privileges of the House 
<)f C'ommons. 

These ebullitions of party violence did not weaken the Brltil^ 
cabinet, though they induced the enemies of I'higland to believe till 
country on the^verge of a convulsion. France was apparently traa- 
quil, and Napdfeon revealed the secret of his moderation at Vienna, 
by proeui'ing a divorce from the Empress Josephine, the faithful com¬ 
panion of his former fortunes, and offering his hand to the Archdueliees 
Maria I^ouisa, daughter of the Kmperor Francis (a.i>. JHIO). This 
marriage, which seemed permanently to establish Buonaparte’s power, 
became eventually the principal ciiuse of his ruin, for it alarmcd-all 
the Northern powers, and especially the Russians, who justly feared 
that Napoleon, secured by the Austrian alliance, would strive to Imke 
Iilpiself al>soIuto master of Europe. His arbitrary conduct to lldHaUd 
justified these suspicions; he removed his brother from the throwk df 
that^ountry, and annexed it as a province to France. 

r jrlie disputes respecting the trade of neutrals, between Englahd 
a,n:d''A-mejica, began to assume a very hostile aspect, and it was feared 
that wat could not long be delayed. But public attention was diverlod 
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from this subject to the struggle in Portugal, where Sir Arthur Wel¬ 
lesley, who had recently been created Lord Wellington, nobly sustained 
the honour of the English arms. The French army, strongly rcin- 
fctrced, was placed under the command of Massena, prince of Essliug; 
the fortresses of Astorga, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Almeida, were cap¬ 
tured; Lord Wellington retired slowly before a superior force, and 
Massena flattered himself that he w^ould soon obtain possession of 
Lisbon. His presumption was first checked at Busaco, where the 
British made a stand and inflicted a severe check on their assailants; 
blit the liopes of the French were copiplctely destroyed when they 
saw Lord Wellington take up his position in the formidable lines of 
Torres Vedras. Not daring to advance, and ashamed to retreat, 
Massena remained for more than a month watcliing his cautious adver- 
saiy, and losing thousands of his men hy disease or desertion. He at 
length retreated to Santarem, but though he received a large rein¬ 
forcement, he did not venture to resume offensive operations. 

A desultory war was maintained in Spain; the patriot armies were 
usually defeated in regular engagements,dint the invaders were severely 
har.'issed by the incessant attacks of the guerilla parties; convoys 
were intercepted, stragglers cut off, and outposts exposed to constant 
danger. Cadiz, the residence of the supreme junta and the seat of 
government, was besieged, but the strength of its works and the ease 
with which relief was obtained by sea, prevented the French from 
making any progress in its reduction. The cortes assembled in this 
city and fnimcd a form of constitutional government, which, hoivever, 
had many \iol(;nt opponents among the higher orders of the nobility 
and clergy. 

Most of the French and Dutch colonies in the Indian seas were 
Bubdtted, under the direction of Lord IMinto, the governor-general of 
India, a nobleman whose judicious administration of affairs in the 
Bust, not only extended the British dominions in the East, but sup¬ 
pressed a dangerous mutiny in the presidency of Madras, occasioned 
by the adoption of economical regulations, whicli curtailed the allow¬ 
ances made to officers in the Company’s service. 

In the north of Europe, little of moment, in ivar, occurred; the 
Danes and Russians had some trivial naval engagements with English 
vessels; hut Sweden was the theatre of a roost extraordinary revolu¬ 
tion, which, for a time, added her to the enemies of England. The 
croyi'h’ prince died suddenly, not without some suspicion of poison, 
and the Swedish senate tendered tlie succession to Charles John 
BijKtnadotte, one of Napoleon’s most celebrated marshals, who had 
won Uieir favour by the leniency and prudence he displayed some 
jreHM before in the North of Germany. Bemadotte accepte4 the 
ofter, to the secret annoyance of Napoleon, who had long been jealouf? 
of his military fame and independent spirit. 
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CiYiHzed Europe might now he said to be arrayed against Oreat 
Britain, but the spirit of its inhabitants did not sink. Its sovereign, 
aMieted by grief for the loss of his favourite daughter, was seized by 
the disease under which he had formerly suffered, and fell into a state 
of mental derangement, from which he never afterwards recovered 
(^.D. 1811). The prince of Wales was appointed regent, under 
restrictions similar to those proposed by Mr. Pitt in 1789, but these 
were subsequently removed when it was found that be intended 
steadily to pursue his father s system of policy. 

It was not long before Lord Wellington reaped the fruits of his 
prudent arrangements for the defence of Portugal. Massena was 
forced to retreat from Santarera, but before he evacuated the country, 
be ravi^ed it in the most frightful manner, destroying mJiny noble 
monuments of architecture in mere wantonness. The British parlia* 
ment voted the sum of one hundred thousand pounds for the relief of 
the Portuguese, and a liberal subscription for the same purpose w^as 
formed by private liberality. Almeida was the only town in Portugal 
retained by the French; it was blockaded by the allies, and Massena’s 
efforts to relieve it led to the battle of Fuentes d’Oiior. The engage¬ 
ment was severe, but British valour triumphed; the garrison of 
Almeida, disheartened by the defeat of their countrymen, evacuated 
the place, and Portugal was delivered from the presence of an enemy. 

The liberation of Spain was a more difficult task, and it wmi ren¬ 
dered still more so by the surrender of Badajoz to Marshal Soult, 
after a very brief and ineffective defence. Lord Wellington sent Sir 
William Beresford to recover this important place, but the advance of 
the French from Seville eonipelled that general to raise the siege. 
The united forces of the British and Spanish encountered the French 
at Alhuera, and gained an important victory; Ba<lajoz was once more 
invested, but the approach of Soult on one side and Marraont on the 
other, induced Lord Wellington to retire beyond the Tagus. But in 
his anxiety to save Badajoz, Soult had so much w'eakened the force 
which blockaded Cadiz, that the Spaniards resolved to hazard an 
expedition against the invading armies in Andalusia. General La 
Pena, aided by the British lieutenant-general, Graham, undertook to 
direct these opemtions, and great hopes were entertained of success. 
But though Graham obtained a brilliant victory at Barossa, over 
Mawhal Victor, no efforts were made to follow up his success. In 
the other Spanish provinces, the patriotic armies were still more unfor- 
tu|mt3* Mina, indeed, from his mountains, threatened and harassed 
the invaders, but the other Spanish leaders showed themselves equally 
deficient in courage and conduct. Neither did all the expected advan¬ 
tages iresult from the assembling of the cortes; they prepared, indeed, 
a constitutional code, which, however, was scarcely suited to the 
Spanish people; hut they maintained the onerous restrictioJis on tbn 
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colonial tradiC) and thus gave deep offence to the South American 
provinces, and drove them to organize plans for self-government. 

In other quarters the war was more favourable to British interests; 
the island of Java was wrested from the Dutch; several flotillas were 
destroyed by English frigates on the Italian seas, and an attempt made 
by the Danes to recover the island of Anholt, in the Baltic, was 
defeated by the gallant garrison. Sweden could scarcely be said to 
be at war with Great Britain; Bernadotte soon discovered that sub¬ 
serviency to France was inconsistent with the interests of his adopted 
country, and he secretly entered into negotiations with the Russian 
emperor for restoring their mutual independence. But Alexander 
was still too deeply engaged in pursuing the favourite policy of the 
czars, and establishing the supremacy of Russia on both sides of the 
Black Sea, at the expense of Turkey and Persia. Ills success was 
far from answering his expectations; the wild tribes of the Caucasus 
severely harassed the invaders of Asiatic Turkey; and though Kutusoff 
was more successful on the European side, his acquisitions were 
obtained by a very disproportionate expenditure of blood and treasure. 
The disorganized state of the Turkish provinces prevented the sultan 
from effectively defending his dominions; in most of them a military 
aristocracy had usurped the chief power of the state, and in Egypt 
especially, the Mameluke Beys acted as independent princes. Mo¬ 
hammed Ali, pacha of Egypt, finding that the beys ’would not submit 
to his power, and fearing the hazards of civil war, invited them to a 
banquet, where they were all ruthlessly massacred. The sultan 
applauded this perfidy, but ere long he found Mohammed Ali a more 
dangerous suliject than the turbulent lords whom he had remo’i ed. 

The mental disease of George III. showed no symptoms of 
improvement, and as the time approached when the restrictions 
imposed on the authority of the prince regent w’ould expire, some 
anxiety was felt about the probable fate of the ministry. But the 
prince regent had become reconciled to the cabinet, and after a faint 
effort to gain the support of lords Grey and Grenville, it was resolved 
that no change should bo made in the government (a.d. 1812). At 
a later period in the year, negotiations 'were resumed, in consequence 
of the murder of Mr, Perceval; the premier was shot in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, by Bellingham, a merchant, who believed 
that the ministers had shown indifference to his fancied claims on the 
Russian government. After some delay, the old cabinet was re-con- 
structed, under the auspices of the earl of Livei’pool, and the plans 
for forming a united administration was abandoned. 

Lord William Bentinck, the British minister in Sicily, strenuously 
exerted himself to remedy the evils which the imbecility of the king 
and the tyranny of the queen had introduced into the government of 
that island. He succeeded in procuring the establishment of a consti- 
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tutlon similar to that of Britain; and the island began to enjoy peace 
and prosperity in a grciiter degree than had been experienced for 
several centuries. 

A change in the Spanish consititution revived the courage of the 
nation; a new regency, the promulgation of the constitutional code, 
and various reforms in the different branches of the administration, 
gave fresh s])iiit to the Spaniards, and inspired hopes of final success. 
Lord Wellington opened the campaign with the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; the capture of this important fortress was followed by that 
of Badajoz, but tlie victors suffered severe loss at both places, Wel¬ 
lington, who had been created an earl for these exploits, next marched 
against Marmont, and took the important city of Salamanca, Mar- 
mont, strengthened by large reinforcements, hoped not only to defeat 
the British, but to intercept their retreat. As lie extended his lines, 
for this purpose, Wellington seized the favourable opportunity, and, 
pouring his whole force on the weakened divisions, gained the most 
complete victory that the allies had yet won in the Peninsula. Indeed 
if the Spaniards had displayed the same energy as the British and the 
Portuguese, Marmont’s entire array would liave been ruined. Still 
tlie irainodiate results of the battle of Salamanca ivere very great; 
Madrid was evacuated b}' the intrusive king Joseph; the blockade of 
Cadiz was raised; and the city of Seville w-as taken by Colonel Skerret 
and the Spanish general La Cruz. 

The failure of the British at the siege of Burgos, the tvant of 
concert in the Spanish councils, and the great reinforcements received 
by the French, compelled Wellington to resign the fruits of his victory; 
he retired leisurely to the frontiers of Portugal, and firmly w'aitcd an 
opportunity for renewing his efforts. But events in other parts of the 
globe w^ere producing the most important results in favour of Spanish 
independence; the South American colonies, alarmed by an earthquake 
which was superslitiously believed to be a visitation of Providence, 
returned to their allegiance, and the Russian emperor prepared to 
measure his strength w'ith the colossal power of Napoleon. 


Section* ,—■’The Russian War, 

No long time after the conclusion of the peace of Tilsit, Alexander 
began to doubt the prudence of the compact ho had made with the 
French emperor, and the subsequent marriage of Napoleon to an 
Austrian princess gave him fresh grounds of alarm. The Austrian 
emperor, however, was not very sincerely attached to his son-in-law; 
Napoleon had given his infant son the title of king of Rome, a very 
plain intimation of bis design to retain his hold on Italy. The interests 
of his subjects, many of whom were almost ruined by the suspension 
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of the trade with Great Britain, compelled Alexander to seek for some 
relaxation of the restrictire system established by the Berlin decrees; 
but Napoleon would not abandon his favourite policy, and the discus¬ 
sions between the courts of St. Petcrsburgh and Paris began to assume 
an angry and even hostile tone. Both parties, however, professed an 
anxious desire for peace, and Napoleon even made overtures to the 
British government, but as he refused to restore Spain to its legitimate 
sovereign, or to withdraw his troopi from Prussia, negotiations were 
fruitless, and both sides prepared for war. 

Alexander entered into alliance with Sweden and England: Napo¬ 
leon arrayed under his banners the military strength of western and 
southern Europe. But the selfishness of the French emperor in the 
very outset deprived him of the best security for success; to secure the 
aid of Austria, he refused to restore the independence of Poland, and 
thus lost the hearts of a brave and enthusiastic race of warriors, who 
would have powerfully aided liis advance, or effectually covered his 
retreat. Trusting to the vast number of his victorious legions, Napoleon 
crossed the Niemen, routed a division of Cossacks at Kowno, and 
directed his niarcli to the capital of Lithuania. The Pussiaiis retired 
before the French deliberately, wasting the country as they retreated. 
Several sharp battles were fought without any important result; but 
the hopes of the Russians were iniscd by the conclusion of a treaty 
with the Turks, which enabled tlicm to direct all their energies to repel 
the invaders. Napoleon wdth his main body directed his march 
towards Jloscow, -while a large division of his forces menaced the road 
to St. I*etersl)urg}i. The Russians repelled the latter, but the main 
force of the invaders advanced to Smoloiisko, which was justly regarded 
as the bulwark of Moscow. A dreadful buttle was fought under the 
walls of Smolcnsko; it terminated in favour of the French, but they 
purchased their victory very dearly, and the Russians made an orderly 
retreat. 

Kutusoff now assumed the command of the Russians, and resolve I 
to hazard an(*ther battle for the protection of Moscow; lie fixed upon 
a position near the village of Borodino, and there firmly awaited the 
enemy. The buttle was furious and sanguinary, nearly seventy thou¬ 
sand of the combatants fell without giving to either side a decisiv'e 
victory. Tlie Russians indeed maintained their ground; hut the 
'] V French having been joined by new reinforcements, Kutusoff was forced 
to retreat and abandon Moscow to its fate. This ancient capital of the 
czars is revered by the Russians, as Jerusalem was by the Jews; they 
give it the fond name of Mother Moscow, and regard it as the sanc¬ 
tuary of their nation. But when the invaders approached, the citizens 
resolved hot only to abandon their beloved metropolis, but to consign 
it to the flames. Napoleon entered Moscow, and took up his residence 
in the Kremlin, the ancient palace of the czars; but while he was 
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holding a council, fires broke out in various parts of the city, and 
though many of the incendiaries were shot, it was found impossible to 
check the conflagration. 

When the greater part of the city was destroyed, its stores con¬ 
sumed, and all supplies cut off, Napoleon found himself in a very 
embarrassing position. With great reluctance he gave orders for a 
retreat, and the French obeyed with so much precipitation, that thOy 
were unable to complete the demolition of Moscow. Before the fugi¬ 
tives had proceeded far on their route, they began to experience the 
horrors of a Kussian winter; thousands became the victims of cold and 
hunger, wnile their pursuers, taking courage from their calamities, 
harassed them severely at every step. It had been Napoleon’s inten¬ 
tion to make a stand at Smoleiisko, but the magnitude of his losses, 
the disorganized state of his army, and the increasing want of provisions, 
rendered such a course impossible. Once more the French had to 
undertake a perilous march, amid the rigours of the severest winter 
ever known, pursued by enraged enemies, deprived of food, of clothing, 
and of shelter. Language fails to describe the horrors of such a retreat; 
every hour added to the miseries of the sufferers; they lost the disci¬ 
pline of soldiers, and almost the semblance of men. The passage of 
the Borodino was one of the most terrific scenes recorded in history; 
in their eagerness to place the river between themselves and their 
pursuers, the French rushed in a disorderly crowd over the bridges, 
under a heavy fire of artillery from the heights behind them. Eight 
thousand were killed or drowned in this calamitous passage, and long 
before all had crossed over, Napoleon ordered the bridges to be set on 
fire, abandoning twelve thousand of his followers to the mercy of the 
irritated Russians. Napoleon at length resolved to provide for his 
personal security, and fled to Paris, where indeed some revolutionary 
attempts rendered his presence necessary; the miserable remnant of 
his once mighty host found a precarious shelter in Poland. 

In the mean time Great Britain was engaged in active hostilities 
with the United States. The Americans twice invaded Canada, but 
were defeated; they were more successful at se^a, where the superiority 
of their frigates in size and weight of metal to the British vessels of 
the same denomination, secured their victory in some engagements 
between single ships. But this war attracted comparatively but little 
attention: every mind was too deeply occupied with the great struggle 
on the Continent of Europe. 

The domestic affairs of England, though of importance, did not 
divert attention from the contest with Napoleon. An unfortunate 
publicity was given to the discords between the prince regent and his 
consort; a bill for emancipating the Catholics was rejeOted, after 
having passed several stages, in the House of Commons, and the 
charter of the East India Company was renewed for twenty years. 
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Notwithstanding his recent reverses, Napoleon found that he still 
possessed the confidence of the French nation, a large conscription was 
ordered to supply the losses of the late campaign ; and the emperor, 
having provided for the internal security of his dominions, hasted 
to the north of Europe, where he had to encounter the hostility of a 
new enemy. 

It was with great reluctance that the king of Prussia sent an army 
to serve under Napoleon, and the officers and soldiers of the contingent 
were far from being anxious for the success of the cause in which they 
were engaged. During the retreat one Prussian corps separated itself 
from the division to which it was attached, and concluded a convention 
of neutrality ; as the Russians advanced, the Prussian monarch took 
courage to assert his independence, and he entered into alliance with 
Alexander, Rut notwithstanding his recent losses, Napoleon had 
assembled an array numerically superior to those of his adversaries; 
in three sanguinary battles the French gained the advantage, hut they 
were unable to obtain a decided victory; and Napoleon, alarmed by 
tire magnitude of his losses, and the obstinacy of bis enemies, consented 
to an armistice. During the truce the British government encouraged 
the allies by ltu*ge subsidies, and the aid of Sweden was purchased not 
only by money, but by a promise to aid that poAver in the acquisition 
of Norway. But wliat Avas of far greater importance, the emperor of 
Austria Avas induced to abandon the cause of his son-in-l.'nv, and take 
an active part in the confederation for restraining the power of France. 

Napoleon, establishing his head-quarters at Dresden, commenced 
a series of vigorous operations against his several foes. They were at 
first successful; hut the tide of fortune turned; several of his divisions 
W'ere defeated, the Bavarians joined the allies, and at length the baffled 
emperor retired to Leipsic. Under the walls of this ancient city the 
battle was founght which decided the fate of Europe (Oct. 18). While 
the result of the engagement Avas yet undecided, the Saxon troops in 
the French service deserted in a body to the allies, and the position 
thus abandoned was immediately occupied by the Swedish forces. 
Napoleon’s soldiers, driven from their lines in every direction, were 
compelled to seek shelter in Leipsic, but, as the city was incapable of 
defence, a further retreat became necessary. The French emperor 
gave the requisite orders, but did not wait to see them executed; the 
evacuation of the city was not completed when the allies forced an 
entrance; the French, entangled in tlie streets, suffered very severely, 
and many were drowned as they crowded over the narrow bridge, 
which was their only path of safety. The bridge was hlowm up before 
the whole of the fugitives could pass, and this obstruction of the 
retreat sAvelled the number of the slain and the captives. 

The battle of Leipsic liberated Germany; Napoleon fled to France, 
his foliowe» were severely harassed in their retreat, especially as the 
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BaTa.ria.iis made a rigorous effort to intercept tliem at Hanau; their 
sufferings were very great, and multitudes were made prisoners hy the 
allied armies, as they advanced to the Rhine. Bernadotte was natu* 
rally reluctant to join in the meditated invasion of France, hut he 
undertook the task of expelling the enemy from the circle of Lower 
Saxony. At his approach, the Hanoverians eagerly ceased the oppor¬ 
tunity of delivering themselves from a foreign yoke, and returning once 
more under the paternal government of the Guelphs. The flame of 
independence spread to Holland, and kindled even the cold bosoms of 
the Dutch. Insurrections broke out in the principal towns, the here¬ 
ditary claims of the house of Orange ivere rapturously acknowledged, 
and ivhcn the stadliiolder arrived from England, he found the Hol¬ 
landers eager, not only to acknowledge his former power, hut to extend , 
it by conferring on him the title of royalty. 

While the allies w'cro thus triumphant in Germany, Wellihgtoa 
was now gloriously occupied in the liberation of Spain. Early in the 
spring, he concentrated his forces near Ciudad Rodrigo, and by a series 
of able movements, compelled the French not only to abandon their 
positions on the Douro, but to retire beyond the Ebro. Marshal 
Jourdan, who exercised the real authority, for Joseph was king only in 
name, resolved to make one vigorous effort for the maintenance of the 
French power, and chose a strong position near Vittoria as the theatre 
of a decisive engagement Tlic allied army advanced with an eager¬ 
ness that ensured success; the heights that protected the hostile lines 
were succe.ssivciy stormed, and at length tlie French were forced to 
retreat in such disorder, that they abandoned their artillery, baggage, 
and military chest. In the east of Spain the allies ’ivere less successful; 
Sir John Murray, on the approach of ^Marshal Suchet, abandoned the 
siege of Tarragona with uiinece.ssary precipitation ; hut the arrival of 
Lord William Bentinck prevented the enemy from profiting by this 
partial success. 

'When the news of the battle of 'Vittoria reached Napoleon, he sent 
Marshal Soult from Germany to take the command of the army in 
Spain, where Pampelima and St. Sebastian had been invested by 
Wellington, now raised to the dignity of marquis. Soult’s operations 
were vigorous, but unsuccessful; his forces were unable to make any 
impression on the British lines, and so severe was their repulse, that 
they fled to their own frontiers. St. Se])astian ivas soon after taken by 
storm, but not ivithout a very severe loss to the conquerors, and the 
British now prepared to invade France. 

The allies crossed the Bidasson, and advanced slowly hut steadily 
towards Bayonne; Soult showed great courage and talent in Ids 
arrangements, but his efforts were foiled by the superior valour of the 
British soldiers, and two regiments of Dutch and Germans quitting 
his lines, went over to the camp of the allies, Spain was now free, 
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but the efforts of the enlightened portion of the cortes to secure its 
future happiness, by the establishment of a constitutional government, 
were frustrated by the interested opposition of the clergy, and the 
ignorant bigotry of the people. 

The war between Great Britain and the United States continued 
to be maintained with^the 'obstinacy tliat characterizes the quarrels 
between “foes who once were friends;” but it was not productive of 
any important event. The Americans w'ere unsuccessful in their 
repeated invasions of Canada, but they established their naval supe¬ 
riority on the lakes, while the honour of the British flag was nobly 
maintained in the engagement between the frigates Chesapeak and 
Shannon. 

The memorable year lfil4 opened with the invasion of France; 
the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian armies forced an entrance through 
the eastern frontiers, Avhile Wellington was making an alarming pro¬ 
gress on the western side. Never, in the hours of his greatest success, 
did Napoleon display more promptitude and ability; but he bad beaten 
his enemies into the art of conquering, and even partial success was 
injurious, because it inspired hopes which prevented him from embra¬ 
cing the proffered opportunities of negotiation. Several furious but 
indecisive battles were fought; the allied armies had moved at too groat 
a distance from each other, and it was not until they had suffered 
severely for their error, that they learned the necessity of a combined 
plan of operations. But in other quarters the success of the allies W'as 
more decided; Bernadotte completed the liberation of the north of 
Germany, and not only intimidated the Danish court into an abandon¬ 
ment of the French alliance, hut enforced its consent to the transflv of 
Norway; thence he marched to the Netherlands, where the allies had 
made considerable progress, though General GrJiliam had been hafiled, 
with much loss, in an attempt to surprise Bergen-op-Zoom. 

But Napoleon w as much more alarmed by the progress of Welling¬ 
ton in the south-w est of France. The English general having driven 
the French from their posts, crossed the Adour, and invested the citadel 
of Bayonne. Ashe acfvanccd, tlie old partisans of the Bourbons began 
to revive, the exiled family was proclaimed, and the white flag hoisted 
at Bordeaux. More mortifying was the defection of Murat; eager to 
secure his crown, the king of Naples entered into a secret treaty with 
Austria, and lent his aid in the expulsion of the French from Ifcily. 

But in the mean time the fate of France was decided; Napoleon 
moved his main army eastw'ards, hoping to intimidate the allies into 
a retreat, by threatening their communications. Blucher and Prince 
Schwartzenbeig immediately decided on marching to Paris, and having 
defeated the forces of Marmont and Mortier, who guarded tlic road, 
soon came in sight of that metropolis. The outworks that defended 
Pains were stormed, and the intimidated citizens hastened to secure 
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tEeJjf persons and property by a capitalalion. Tbe allied sorereips, 
J'rederic and Alexander, made a triumphant entry into the city, 
(March 31), and were hailed as liberators by the fiekk populace. 

When Napoleon heard that the Austrians had effected a junction 
with the Prussians, he hasted back to defend his capital, but before 
he reached Fontainebleau the capitulation had been signed, and a pro- 
risional government installed, without any regard to his authority. 
On the 2ud of April he was formally deposed; and on the 6th of the 
same month, Louis XVIII. w^as invited to ascend the throne of his 
ancestors. A constitutional charter was framed for the protection of 
the French people, and Napoleon was promised the sovereignty of 
the island of Elba, and a pension. Before intelligence of these events 
was received in the south, a sanguinary battle had been fought between 
the armies of Soult and Wellington at Toulouse, which ended in the 
complete discomfiture of the former; but the British general sincerely 
lamented a triumph which had been j)urchased by a useless expenditure 
of human life. 

On the 3rd of May, Louis XVIII. returned from his tedious exile, 
and landed at Calais. The preliminaries of a general peace were siped 
at I'aris; and it was arranged that the details and the adjustment of 
the claims of the different European princes should be referred to a 
future convocation at Vienna. 


Section V. —Hutory of Europe from the dethronmenl of Napoleon 
to the concMisiou of the Treaty of Vienna. 

Bf,fore his final overthrow, Napoleon liberated the captive Ferdinand, 
well aware that Spain would have little reason to rejoice in the 
restoration of such a sovereign. No sooner had ho obtained his free¬ 
dom than he annulled all the proceedings of the cortes, re-established 
the old despotism with all its abuses, and even revived the horrors of 
the inquisition. Several of those who had most strenuously resisted 
the French were punished by imprisonment or exile,, their 

attachment to coi^ltutional freedom being deemed to outweigh, their 
former services. The allies could not he blamed for the perfidy and 
tyranny of Ferdinand, but they incurred just censure by aiding in the 
forcible annexation of Norway to Sweden, against tbe earnest remon¬ 
strances of the inhabitants, and they displayed little policy in Uniting 
Belgium to Holland, for tbe countries were opposed to eUoh other in 
their religious creeds and commercial interests. 

The American wax was protracted more in a spirit of revenge than 
sound policy; a sanguinary hut indecisive struggle took place in 
Canada; an English armament captured Washin^on, the capital of 
the United States, and destroyed the public buildings; but similar 
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attacks on Baltimore and New Orleans were repulsed with great loss. 
Peace was at length concluded at Ghent, and we may confidently hope 
that hostilities will never again be renewed between two nations so 
closely united by the ties of language, religion, and blood. Before 
this war was terminated, the Emperor Alexander, and Frederic, king 
of Prussia, accompanied by tlieir most distinguished marshals and 
statesmen, personally visited England, and were received with great 
enthusiasm. But the convulsion produced in the commercial world 
by the sudden transition from war to peace, was necessarily followed 
by numerous bankruptcies and great distress, which threw a shade of 
jloom over the general joy. 

The conduct of Louis XVIII. immediately after his accession to 
ke throne, was calculated to win popularity; but the establishment 
)f a censorship over the press, his anxiety to restore the power and 
nfluence of the clergy, and to remunerate the loyal emigrants who 
lad shared the calamities of his exile, gave general offence, and revived 
:he coumge of tlie friends of Naj>oIeon. A secret conspiracy was 
'orraed for restoring tlie emperor, and he, dreading that the allied 
mwers, whose plenipotentiaries were assembled at Vienna, would 
•eraovo him from Elba to a place of greater security, resolved to make 
i bold effort for the recovery of his throne. Accompanied only by 
llOO'men, he landed at Frejus (March 1, 1015), and advanced into 
he interior of the country. At first ho received little encouragement; 
)Ut being joined by the garrison of Grenoble, and supported by secret 
>romises of aid from other divisions of the array, ho proceeded to 
Lyons, where lie held his court. Louis made a spirited appeal to the 
oyaltj' of the French nation; but IMarshal Ney having set the example 
)f defection, all the soldiery declared in favour of the emperor, and 
Louis, compelled to abandon his kingdom, sought safety in Ghent. 

7’hough the allied powers had sliown a great want of vigilance 
md caution in not preventing, as they easily might have done, the 
iscape of Napoleon, they were not for a moment undetermined in 
■esolving on the course of action rendered necessary by that event. 
fi proclamation was issued by the congress of Vienna, denouncing him 
IS the common enemy of Europe, and excluding him from the pale of 
sivil and social relations. A treaty was concluded, by which each of 
he four powers, Eussia, Prussia, Austria, and England, engaged to 
naintain an army of 150,000 men until they had rendered Napoleon 
pcapable of disturbing the tranquillity of Europe; and the Prussians 
ind the English at once began to assemble their forces on the northern 
rentiers of France. 

' Napoleon, disappointed in his hope of procuring the acquiescence 
)f the allied powers in his usurpation, prepared boldly to meet the 
langer by which he was menaced. He gratified the vanity of the 
Parisimis by the splendid ceremonial of proclaiming a new constitu- 
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in tli6 Champ de Mars, and at the same time he made the most 
Vigorous exertions to recruit his armies and supply his military stores. 
In a short time, far shorter than had been anticipated, his troops were 
ready for action, and instead of waiting for the attack of his enemies, 
he resolved to become the aggressor. The first brunt of the war fell 
^on the Prussians, who were .driven from their advanced posts. Blucher 
immediately concentrated his forces at Ligriy; while the duke of Wel¬ 
lington, with the British and subsidiary troops, occupied a jpataflel 
position at Quatre Bras. ,Thc main body of the French attacked tfio 
Prussian lines, and, after a sanguinary battle, compelled Bldchet' tO 
abandon Ligny (June 16); but his retreat was effected in ged4 order, 
and in a very few hours his troops were ready to renew the fight. In 
the mean time the British had defeated the enemy at Quatre Bras, 
hut the retreat of the Prussians rendered a corresponding'mayemcnt 
necessary on their part; and Wellington led his array to the metrior- 
able position of Waterloo. 

h’lushed by his recent victory over the Prussians, Napoleon, on the 
morning of the 18th of June, appeared in front of the English position, 
and commenced an attack, in full assurance of success. Ilis first effort 
w'as directed against Hougoumont, a post which protected the English 
right; but after a murderous conflict, the French were baffled, and'the 
place maintained. The emperor’s next effort was to (uni the left wing 
so as to intercept the coinrauuication with the Prussians, buT this still 
more signally failed; Sir Thomas Picton’s division, though with the 
loss of tl^ir brave commander, repulsed the French infantry, while the 
Scotch (^reys, aided by a corps of dragoons, routed the French cavalry, 
particularly tlie cuirassiers, who fondly deemed themselves invincible. 

A third great effort was made against the centre, and at first some 
advantages were gained. Tlio French seized the farm of La Ilayo 
Sninte, which covered the position, and poured masses of cavalry and 
infantry on the British lines. But Wellington, forming hi| troops in 
hollow squares, maintained a steady resistance, and the efforts of the 
baffled assailants gradually relaxed. At this moment the Priissisin 
troops began to appear on the right flank of the French, and to take a 
share in the engagement. Napoleon now mustered his guar^'fut i>toc 
decisive effort, hut did not, as was expected, place himself at ttieiv 
head. The imperial guard advanced under a perfect storm of artiff^y 
and musketry from the British lines, which had been gradually 
advanced after the defeat of the former attacks. They attempted to 
Jepldy> under this formidable fire, but their lines were shaketi, and 
they, bogan to fall into confusion. Wellington seized the decisfiTe 
finomefit to charge; the effect was instantaneous, not a single French 
mIdidr remained to cross a bayonet; and ns the British pressed forward, 
the iretrent was soon a perfect jwjut. As the English were too much 
htigued to pursue the fugitives, thaid®^ devolved uppn^he Prussians, 
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and they executed it with the vigour of men whg,felt that they had the 
wrongs of their country to avenge. Out of the entire French army 
not more than forty thousand men could again it^e emhodied. 

Napoleon continue^^ his melancholy flight td Paris, where he soon 
found that his reign wAs at an end. Jle abdicated the crown in favour 
of his eon, but while his resignation was received, the acknowledgment 
of Kapoleon II. was evaded. lie lingered so long in the hope of some 
favorable change, that his opportunities of escape were cut off, and he 
was ii^r<?ed to soeh refuge on board a British man-of-war. After some 
Jiiscuitsisen respecting his destination, it was resolved that he should he 
imprisoaoed for liie, in the island of St. Helena; and to this rock, in 
the Atlantic Ocean, he was sent, with a small train of attendants. 

, Murat’s fate was still more calamitous; no sooner had he heard of 
Napcdi^pn’s landing in France, than he renounced his alliance with 
Austria, ana endeavoured to unite all the Italians in a league against 
that power. His efforts completely failed; his forces were routed at 
Ferrara, the cowardly Neapolitans could not be induced to make any 
effective resistance, and finally, lie fled, disguised, from his kingdom. 
His restless ambition induced liim, with only thirty followers, to maik^ 
hn-effort to recover his dominions; he landed on the Calabrian coast, 
hul|i<^’ made a prisoner, and shot by sentence of a court-martial. 

After the victory at AVatorloo, the Prussians and the British 
advanced towards Paris, without encountering any serious opposition. 
The two legislative chambers were reluctant to restore the king, at 
least unconditionally, hut their appeal to the nation waA disregarded, 
and, on the nearer approach of the allies, a convention whs concluded 
by which Louis was restored. A few of Napolooirs most strenuous 
supporters were excluded from the act of amnesty; Ncy and Lahedo- 
y^ire were shot, hut Lavalctte escaped by the aid of his wife and some 
British officers. 

The future peace of Europe now depended on the Congress of 
Vienna, but the decrees of this body were guided more by the con¬ 
venience of sovereigns than the wishes of nations. The ancient 
republics of Venice and Genoa w'erc abolished, the territories of the 
fprm^j^vcrc given to Austria, while the latter was assigned to the 
kihgOT^rdinia; Poland was annexed to the territories of Itussia, and 
tfce Pmssian dominions enlarged at the expense of Saxony. When 
.these arrangements w'cre completed, the sovereigns of Austria, Kussia, 
jind Prussia, entered into a solemn compact called the Holy Alliance; 
the professed object of the treaty was to preserve the peace of Eui'ope, 
on the principles which God, in his revelation, has pointed out as the 
source of tranquillity and prosperity. But the contracting parties 
understood by these principles the maintenance of despotic power, and 
made their eng^ement a pretext for resisting the efforts made suhse- 
^uenMy, by several nations, to establish constitutional freedom. 

X 
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HISTORY OF THK PEACE 

Section of Europe at ^he close oj me rrar, 

When the sanguinary and expensive wars arising ojnt of the 
revolution terminated, the difierent nations ®f Europe that shared In 
tiie contest were so enfeebled and harassedt that they sank at once 
into j.fwctive repose. But the transition from war to peace made such 
a complete change in all commercial transactions, that credit was 
shaken, trade injured, manufactures checked, and thousands suddenly 
deprived of employment. These evils were more sensibly felt in 
England than in any other country; for while the tide of war swept 
over every other European state, England, protected by her insular 
situation, enjoyed internal tranquillity, and was enabled to sell with 
profit not only her manufactures, but her agricultural produce, to less 
favoured countries. Peace permitted the people of the Continent to 
supply themselves with many of the articles which they luvd previCttsly 
been forced to impoit; and the jealousy with which the continental 
sovereigiis began to regard the commercial prosperity of England* 
induced them to encourage native manufactures; hence the demand 
for British goods and produce suddenly slackened, and distress was 
felt hy every portion of the coniraunity. Several serious riots occurred 
in the agricultural districts; but still more alarming symptoms of dis¬ 
satisfaction were displayed in the metropolis, where mecting.s were 
iit'ld under pretence of procuring a refoim in the constitution, but 
which threatened to end in revolution. Several strong restrictive 
statutes w'ere passed hy parliament, and energetic, if not severe, 
measures adopted by tbe government; it was not, however, until the 
commercial crisis had passed over, and the embarrassments of transition 
disappeared, that the public tranquillity was restored. 

There were not, however, wanting more cheering occu|rrences which 
relieved the gloom; the piratical states of Algiers were humbled; 
Lord Exraouth, with a united squadron of English and Dutch, attacked 
the city of Algiers, destroyed its fortifications, and compelled the Pey 
to abolish Chiistian slavery (a.». 1810). Groat joy was also diffustid 
hy the marriage of tlm Princess (.liarlotte, the pride and the hope of 
Englai.d, to Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. But the expectations of 
the nation were fatally disappointed; the princess died on the Cth of 
November, 1817, after having been delivered of a dead child. The 
nat iotial sorrow was general and profound, and there never was lui, 
o:;cusioii in which the British nation showed greater regret for the 
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6t ira individual. Bnt tliis wfts only tlie fcegitining of a series of deaths 
in the royal family; Queen CHarfotle^ died during the ensuing year, 
she was soon followed to the grave by the duke of Kent, and finally, 
the aged monarch deorge III., without having enjoyed one lucidi 
interval during his long illness, sank quietly into the tomb. 

France, much to the surprise of the neighbouring states, enjoyed 
the blessings of tranquillity under the mild and conciliatory government 
of Louis XVlil. The revolution, and its consequent wars, had given 
the chief pro^verty of the country, and consequently the elements of 
political power, to the middle classes of society; their interests could 
only he secured by the preservation of peace, and they became zealous 
royalists, because they regarded the monarcliy as the surest pledge for 
the maintainance of public order. Some of them carried their zeal to 
such extravagant lengths that they provoked resistance, and the king 
was forced to interfere, to prevent the ill consequences that were likely 
to result from the indiscretion of those who claimed to be his host 
friends. 

The united kingdom of the Netherlands, though apparently tran¬ 
quil, was secretly shaken by the national antipathy between the 
Belgians and the Dutch, Gratitude induced the sovereign to accede to 
the Holy Alliance, a circumstance which gave great oflenco to many 
of lus subjects, especially in Flanders, where a republiean spirit, 
fostere,d by municipal institutions, had prevailed from the time of the 
Middle Agos. 

Great disappointment was felt in Germany, by the delay or refusal 
of the constitutions, which the several states had been taught to expect 
during the war of independence. But the principal sovereigns, espe* 
cially the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia, alarmed by the 
remembrance of the calamities that political innovations hud produced 
in France, steadily opposed every change in the forms of government, 
but, at the same time, zealously laboured to secure to their subjects 
the benefit of a just and enlightened administration. 

Spain was fur more unfortunate; the imbecile Ferdinand was the 
tool of the courtiers and the priests; at their instigation he revived the 
ancient principles of despotism and bigotry, punishing with remorseless 
severity every expression of liberal sentiments in politics or religion. 
The arbitrary conduct of the court was not tlie only cause of the misery 
that prevailed in the Peninsula; the South American colonies, which 
had long been regarded as the chief and almost the only source of (be 
small share of commercial prosperity which the Spaniards retained, 
openly revolted, and raised the standard of independence. Ferdinand 
made some faint eflbrts to subdue the insurgents, hut he was badly 
supported by his subjects, and the troops he had assembled refused to 
embark. Finally, the liberals having gained over a great portion of 
the army, compelled the king to establish a democratic constitution, 

X2 
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the royal power was alnjost annihilated (a.i>* 1820), $tiiulir 
l^yolutians took place in Portugal Naples, and Piedmont; 

^wd the minds of the European sovereigns, and they seciH?fIy coni' 
hined to check popular movements. But experience soon proivd that 
those who had framed the Spanish constitution were ignorant of the 
wants and wishes of the Spanish people. Louis XVIIL, alarmed for 
the safetj' of France hj the revolutionary movements in Spain, sent an 
army, under the command of the duke of Angoulerae, to restore the 
royal authority; the invaders eiicouutored no effective opposition; the 
eortes fled before them to Cadiz, and when the Fj ench approached that 
city, they permitted the king to resume his former despotic authority 
(a.!>. 11123). The revolutions of Najdesaiid Piedmont ended similarly; 
the liberals laid down their arms on the approach of the Austrian 
armies, and the new constitution was abolished. 

The accession of Charles Jolin B(*rnadolte to the crown of Sweden, 
made no change in the polities of the northern nations; his right of 
inheritance had hecu solemnly recogTiizcd by the allied sovereigns, at 
the Congress of Vienna, and his conduct as crowm-priuce had taught 
the Swedes to respect and love the monarch they had chosen. Even 
the Norwegians became reconciled to their fate, and learned to console 
thcjnselvts for the loss of national independence by the blessings that 
result frotn paternal government. 

No sooner was peace restored between Creat Britain and the United 
States, than the old feelings of fiiendsiiip and kindicd revived between 
the two countries, and the leading statesmen, in both, showed an 
earnest desire to have former animosities buried iii oblivion. But far 
different were the feelings hetucen Spain and her revolted colonies; 
flit South American states vigorously maintained their struggle for 
independence, and finally succeeded. The English government delayed 
acknowledging these republics until the duk(‘ of Angoulerae had crossed 
the Pyrenees, when consuls were sent out to the chief states, and com¬ 
mercial treaties formed with their governments. 

From this rapid sketch, it will he seen tliat throughout the greater 
part of the civilized world there was a struggle between the principles 
of monarchy and democracy, and tliat oven England, though it liad 
long enjoyed the blessings of a free constitution, was not wholly exempt 
from the agitation. 


Section IT.—AfiVfory of Europe during the reign of George IV. 

Geobce IV. had so long wielded the supreme executive power in 
England, under the title of regent, that no political change was made 
or expected when ho assumed the royal dignity, A month had not 
after his accession, when a plot was discovered for the murder 



*s ministers, aiid tfews facUitatiiag a revolation, t^hiclt 
had bieen planned by a few obscure enthuisiastsf The conspirators used 
to assemble in Cato street, an obscure place near the Edgware road ; 
ihey were arrested in their rendezvous, just as they were preparing tO: 
execute their project, all their plans having been betrayed to govern¬ 
ment by a spy who had pretended to join in the conspiracy. Such 
were the insanity and misery of these wretched men, who proposed to 
subvert a powerful government, that when they were searched, not 
even a shilling was found among the whole party. The government 
pitying their delusion, punished only the ringleaders, and this clemency 
had a beneficial effect in calming political agitation. 

Preparations were now made for the king’s coronation, when they 
were suspended by an event which excited more public interest, and 
stimulated more angry passions than any other which hud occurred for 
several years. This was the return of Queen Caroline to England, 
and her subsequent trial before the House of Lords. Her marriage 
had been unfortunate almost from the commencement; she was early 
separated from her husband; after the lapse of some years, her conduct 
was made tlie subject of oflicial inquiry; at the commencement of the 
regency she was excluded from court, and these indignities induced 
her to quit England. She visited the most celebrated spots along the 
coast of the JMeditenanean, and then selected a permanent residence 
in that part of Italy subject to the Austrian government. Reports 
injurious to her character were circulated; commissioners were sent to 
Milan to investigate them, and the ministers, in consequence of the 
evidence thus collected, excluded her name from the liturgy, on the 
Icing’s accession. Irritated at such an insult, she resolved to return to 
England, though a pension of fifty thousand pounds annually was 
offered to purchase her submission, and though she was informed 
that her landing would be the signal for the commencement of a 
prosecution. 

No sooner had the queen landed, than messages w ere sent to both 
bouses of parliament, recommending that ]>cr conduct should be inves¬ 
tigated. “A Bill of Pains and Penalties” was introduced, to deprive 
her of royal rights and dignities, and a trial commenced which lasted 
forty-five days, when the bill was read a second time by a majority of 
forty-five. On the third reading, however, the ministers could only 
command a majority of nine, and the hill was abandoned. During 
these proceedings, the agitation of the public mind knew no hounds; 
addresses to the queen poured in from all sides, and when the hill was 
abandoned, her friends celebrated her escape as an acquittal. The 
remainder of her melancholy history may be briefly told: her popu¬ 
larity sank as rapidly as it had risen; she was refused a share in the 
ceremonial of the coronation; her appeals to the nation wei*e disre¬ 
garded ; and the sense of disappointment and degradation produced a 
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which 'thirminated''hw ainhapfy 
rdisgiaccftti liot e lhe mob detannked that iheisrfeBial»ii 
ishoiiid pass through the city bf Lmiduh) aiid triutitjphed oter tht tMops 
i^at tried to carry the heatse by a differeat route, / ;- 

Soon after his coronation the king visited Ireland, Scotland; add 
Hanover; he was everywhere received with the greatest eathusitism; 
hut the permanent results expected from these visits U’ere not roaliaed. 
In Ireland, party-spirit blazed more furiously than ever, and the 
depreciation of agricultural produce rendering it difficult for tenants 
to pay their rents, led to a scries of agrarian outrages which could 
only be checked by severe coercive laws. The distress of the lower 
classes, which indeed almost exceeded credibility, was relieved by a 
general and generous subscription in England, which arrested thC 
progress of u pestilential disease produced by famine and distress. 

England suffered severely from the financial difficulties produced 
by the immense expenditure of the late war. While statesmen were 
engaged in devising means to alleviate the pressure of taxation, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, the cause of so many calamities, died almost 
unnoticed in his place of exile at St. Helena. During the king's visit 
to Scotland, Lord Londonderry, who had so long directed the foreign 
affairs of England, committed suicide; his place was supplied by 
Mr. Canning, who was supposed to he favourable to what was called a 
more liberal line of policy than that of his predecessor. 

The distracted condition of Spain at this period engaged the 
attention of Europe. Ferdinand had been compelled to grunt his 
subjects a free and almost a republican constitution, but the ministers 
forced upon him by the cortes, shew^ed little wisdom or moden\tion, 
and the proceedings of the cortes tliemselves were unworthy the dig¬ 
nity of a deliberative assembly. In consequence of these errors, a 
laige party was formed in the l^eninsula to restore absolute monarchy; 
several bodies of insurgents w'ere raised by the monks and friars, who 
feared that the estates of the monasteries and the church would l>c 
confiscated; they called themselves the *‘Army of the Faith,” and 
were zealously supported by the lower ranks of the populace. Haider 
these circumstances, a congress of the European powers was held at 
Verona, and a resolution was adopted for subverting the Spanish 
constitution and restoring the absolute power of the king. The duke 
of Wellington, on the part of England, refused to sanction this design, 
and the execution of it was entrusted to the king of France, who wa« 
naturally anxious to check the progress of revolutionary principles, 
before his own throne w’as endangered by the contagion. 

Early in the year 1823, the due d’Angouleme entered Spain at 
the head of a powerful army; the constitutionalists made but a 
r«Slil4tide, ^nd the king was restored to absolute authority with little 
liable, Ferdinand made a bad use of his power; he persecuted aH 
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ivibofm bf ftfisptdted <)f jmiKfi{»le» with <he iittiw)sii severity, mi. 
revived ail the ancient abuses which bad su long di^raeed the govern* 
mest of Spain. Though the English ministers maintained a strict 
neutrality during this contest, they severely censured the conduct of 
the French government, and as a counterpoise, they recognised the 
independence of the South American republic, which had withdrawn 
themselves from their allegiance to Spain. 

During the Spanish war, which excited little interest, the sympa¬ 
thies of civilized Europe were engaged in the Greek Kevolution, 
which however W’as a barbarous and sanguinary struggle that for many 
years seemed to promise no decisive result. The principal members 
of the Holy Alliance viewed the Greek insurrection with secret dislike, 
for they regarded it as a rebellion against legitimate authority; but 
the young and enthusiastic spirits throughout Europe viewed it as a 
just revolt against Tuikisli tyianny, and hoped that its success would 
restore the classical ages of Greece. Among the many volunteers 
who went to aid the insurgents was the celebrated poet, Loid Byron; 
before, however, they could profit by his services, he was attacked by 
fever and died prematurely at Alissolonghi. 

Conniieroial embarrassments and political disputes diverted the 
attention of England from foreign affairs; a sudden rage for specula¬ 
tion seized the people; projects and joint-stock companies were mul¬ 
tiplied without number, but suddenly the bubbles bmst, and a terrible 
reaction ensued. The panic in the money-maiket \\as equal to the 
overweening confidence which had led to these extravagant specula¬ 
tions; but the oil was transitory, and it had peiliaps some ])enefit'ial 
influence in limiting attention to those branches of trade best suited to 
the condition of the country. Political agitation was not so easily 
cured; the leaders of the Irish Gatholics formed an association to 
procure the repeal of the restrictive laws by which members of their 
church were excluded from pailiament and offices of state. This 
body assumed all the forms and some of the functions of a legislative 
assembly, and though an act of parliament was passed for its suppres¬ 
sion, the statute was eluded by the legal skill of the popular leaders 
in the association. 

jSoon after Mr. Canning's accession to power, the attention of all 
Europe was excited by an event which seemed to prove that England 
had not only deserted the principles of the Holy Alliance, hut was 
about to take her position at the head of a more liberal political 
system. On the death of John VI., king of Portugal, March 10, 
1826, the crown devolved to his eldest son, Don Pedro, who reigned, 
with the title of emperor, over the old Portuguese colonies in Brazil. 
Compelled to choose between his empire and his kingdom, Pedro 
selected the former; hut he sent to Portugal a constitutional chartei, 
and a formal resignation of the crown in favour of his daughter 
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Donna Marfa. Pedro’s brother^ Don Miguel, tbe qudeu dowa^e)|'^: 
the ihost bigoted portion of the clergy, laboured to frustrate th^i 
afirangement, and their machinations were encouraged by the French' 
and Spanish cabinets. Several Portuguese regiments were induced fd 
desert across the frontier and proclaim Don Miguel absolute king, As 
the Spanish government notoriously supplied the rebels with military 
stores and arms, the Portuguese minister applied to the British 
government for aid, and a message was sent to both houses of parlia¬ 
ment, calling on them to aid in maintaining the independence of 
Portugal. Mr. Canning introduced the subject in the House of Com¬ 
mons, describing the situation and policy of Great Britain, placed as 
a mediator between the conflicting opinions that convulsed Europe, 
and such was the elfect of his eloquence, that only four persons in a 
full house could be got to oppose the address. A British armament 
was sent to the Tagus: its effect was instantaneous and decisive. The 
French diplomatic agent was recalled, the Spanish cabinet forced to 
desist from its intrigues, and Portugal restored to temporary tran¬ 
quillity. 

Death and disease among the great and noble of the land produced 
some important changes in the councils of Great Britain. In the 
beginning of the year 1 B 27 , the duke of Y^ork, who had solemnly 
pledged himself to oppose the claims of the Catholics to the utmost 
sank under disease. He was sincerely lamented even by his political 
opponents; for his conduct in the management of the army, over 
since he had been restored to the office of commander-in-ebief, had 
deservedly won for him the honourable appellation of “the soldiers 
friend.” Soon afterwards tlie ctirl of Liverpool, who by his conci¬ 
liating conduct as premier, had held togctlier tiro friends and the 
opponents of Catholic emancipation in the cabinet, was seized with a 
fit of apoplexy, which terminated his political existence, though his 
natural life was protracted for several montlis. Mr. Canning, who 
had long been a distinguished advocate of the Catholic claims, was 
appointed his successor, upon which all the members of the cabinet, 
opposed to concession, resigned in a body. The fatigues and anxieties 
imposed upon him, proved too much for the new premier; he sank 
under them, and was succeeded hy Mr. F. Robinson, who was at the 
same time raised to the peerage, with the title of Lord Goderich. 
Before relating the overthrow of this feeble ministry, we must turn 
ottr attention to the events in another part of the globe, which acec- 
letatcd its downfall. 

Notwithstanding the horrid atrocities committed on both sides 
during the Greek war, the sympathies of Christendom in favour ^ 
the insurgents continually increased; it was expected that Alexander, 
emperor of Russia, would have taken some measures in their favour, 
bufc he. died rdfher suddenly while engaged in a survey of his southern 
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provinces. At this crisis, the sultan, unable to crush the revolt by 
hk own strength, sought the aid of his powerful vassal, Mohammed 
Ali, the pacha of Egypt. This provincial governor, who had acted 
for some time more like an independent monarch than a tributary, 
readily sent his adopted son, Ibrahim Pacha, with a powerful army 
into the Morea. The excesses of the Turks and Egyptians were so 
shocking to humanity, that the European powers felt hound to inter¬ 
fere, especially as the protracted contest w:as very pernicious to the 
commerce of the Levant. A treaty for the pacification of Greece 
was concluded in London between Russia, France, and England, by 
which it was stipulated that Greece should enjoy a qualified indepen¬ 
dence under the sovereignty of Turkey, and that measures should be 
taken to coerce the sultan if ho refused his consent to these arrange¬ 
ments. 

The Austrian cabinet refused to share in this treaty; dread of a 
similar insurrection in Italy, wliich was scarcely less oppressed, and 
which could equally appeal to classical sympathies and reminiscences, 
induced the court of Vienna to oppose anytliiiig that seemed like 
sanctioning a revolt. But not content with refusing to join the allies, 
the Austrians secretly urged the sultan to reject the proffered compro¬ 
mise, and the court of Constantinople, already hent on the extermina¬ 
tion of the Greeks, made more vigorous exertions than ever. The 
fleets of England, Russia, and France, which had been sent to support 
the negotiations, when it was known that the sultarfs answer was 
unfavourable, blockaded the Turco-Egyptiau fleet in the harbour of 
Navarino, and >Sir Edward Codrington, who commanded the allied 
squadrons, coneluded au armistice with Ibrahim Pacha, in order to 
alleviate the horrors of war. This annislice was flagrantly violated 
by the Turks and Egyptians in every particular, and the allied squa¬ 
drons entered the liarhour of Navarino in order to enforce compliance 
with its stipulations. A shot fiied by a Turkish ship at an English 
boat, was the signal or tlie pretext for fi g^mcral engagement, which 
ended in the utter annihilation of tlie Tureo-Egyptian armaifieui. 
The independence of Greece was thus virtually secured, and its com¬ 
pletion was secured soon after by the arrival of a small military force 
from France, which compelled the Turl^ to evacuate the Morea. 

In Russia and in Fiance (he victory of Navarino was regarded as 
a national triumph; in England it only increased the embarrassments 
of Lord Goderich's distracted cabinet, the members of which were at 
variance on almost every jioint of ])olicy, foreign and domestic. 
Finding themselves unable to determine in what manner the event 
should he noticed in the king’s speech, the ministers resigned their 
situations before the meeting of parliament, and the task of forming a 
new administration was entrusted to the duke of Wellington. 

The sultan was not daunted by the intelligence of the destruction 
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of his fleet - it seemed indeed rather to confirm him in hi»<Asti«a 
After many'inefleetual efforts to change his resolution, the . 

of France, Engla-”*. »"<» demanded f >' 

Constantinople, a proceeding vhich was of course 
^claration of war.^ But the allies wetc no longer 
noliov France and England were not unreasonably jealoua^ot «-us^b 

llhiilon; France HmUed her exertions to 

ministers of England declared the rictory of NaVawno an 
new munsters g they were 

untoward event, a phrase wmen lea T^bia er^r 

disposed to look favourably on the pretensions of Turkey. Th 

precipitated what all wished to avoid, a ^c" 

TuiUcv Still more unfortunately, the evenU of the fi st European 
cameSn hd many Eurepeai. statesmen to believe that Turkey could 
defeSdlierself from her own resources; ‘gs’' 

Vimiahy the treachery of its governor, *>>*? “'g„!r 

riege of Shumlah, and retire with some precipitation. ^ 

tiefd or forgotten that this failure was more than compensated hy th* 

Sive weeess of the Russians in the Asiatic provinces, where tim 

real strength of the Turkish empire lies; they conquered the 
p-Irt of anoiout Armenia, oeeupied the for^esses 

principal lines of march, and thus laid the foundation of decisive 

position and resources of the belligerent "“^3 

Laped being blotted from the map ol Europe. I he Russians ope^ 
the CTnipaign by suriirising Sizoi>oli and laying siege to Silislrm. Hm 
gmuTvS ad'vaneid to^he relief 

prised on his march hy M.arshal Diehitseh, and ^ 

battle the Turks behaved so courageously that the Russians aim s 
desnaired of sacccss, and m.ide an attempt to open negotiatioM. 
Theh otrs were rejected; the vizier tmsting to h.s ™pregnaWe 
position at Shumlah, remained quietly in his 
Russians pressed forward the siege ot Sihstiia. T . : 

on the last day of June, hut it was the middle of July before ^bitMK 
eouU eoneentratc his forces for the hold enterprise which 
fnrttine of the war. ITaving'Wnasked Sliutnlah with one divtiio ^ 
he fomek a passifgc through the defiles of the Ba^.n, n«d 
took Aidos by storm. The vizier, alarmed hy this unexpcctiA m _ 
ment, determined to remove bis quarters to Salarano. ^ 
encountered by Diehitseh on his march, and 
‘ Xlie veiy soldiers who had so recently fought the Russians 

'hours now scarcely withstood them for as many minutes; they-fled at 
the first onset, abandoning arms, ammunition, artillery, and 

AdrSnople, the second city in ^ ®”«P 

without firiwg a shot; Stamboul itself must have fallan, had n<^*he 
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sultan consented to the terms of peace dictated hy the conquerors. 
He signed a treaty on the 14th of Septemher, hy which he recognised 
the independence of Greece, and granted to Russia; very considerable 
advantages, and a guarantee for the payment of the expenses of the 
war. Greece indeed was already virtually free; the French expedition 
had recovered the fortresses of the Morea firom the Turks and Egyp¬ 
tians, while the Greeks themselves had gained consideiable advantages 
in the north. It was resolved that the final destinies of the country 
should be ai-ranged by a congress of the great powers in London ; the 
crown of Greece was first offered to Prince Leopold, the relict of the 
late Princess Charlotte, but after a long negotiation, he rejected it, 
and it w'as finally bestowed on Prince Otho, the son of the king of 
Bavaria. 

A revolution of a very different character took place in Portugal. 
Whan Don Pedro resigned the throne of that kingdom in favour of 
his daughter, Donna Maria de Gloria, he appointed his brother 
Don Miguel regent, reasonably hoping that he might thus secure his 
daughter 8 rights, and the constitutional privileges Avhich he had given 
to the Portuguese. Before quitting Vienna to assume the reins of 
power, Don Miguel took an oath of fidelity to the charter ; when he 
visited England, on his w'ay to Portugal, he repeated his protestations 
of attachment to the constitution and the rights of his niece, so warmly, 
that the British statesmen, assured of his fidelity, consented to with¬ 
draw their troops from Lisbon. Unfortunately, after his return, Don 
Miguel resigned himself to the guidance of the quecn-motlier, aii un¬ 
principled woman, who seemed to think that a bigoted zeal for what she 
believed to be the cause of religion would atone for every other crime. 
At her instigation, he induced the fanatic rabble, by meansi of an 
artful priesthood, to proclaim him absolute king, and to denounce the 
charter as inconsistent with the purity of the Roman faith. The 
friends of the constitution organized a resistance at Oporto and in the 
island of Madeira ; hut their eftbrts were badly directed, and worse 
supported. They were finally defeated and driven into exile, while 
Don Miguel commenced a bitter persecution against all who had been 
conspicuous for their advocacy of liberal opinions. The principal 
powers of Europe manifested their detestation of such treachery, by. 
withdrawing their ambassadors from the court of Lisbon. 

France during this period was greatly agitated by politicid strife ; 
Charles X. was more bitterly opposed to revolutionary principles than 
his brother, and he yielded to the councils of the bigoted priests, who 
persuaded him that it was his duty to restore to the Church all the 
power which it bad possessed in the dark ages. On the other hand, 
the French people became persuaded that a plot was formed to deprive 
them of the constitutional privileges which they had gained after so 
long a struggle; thus the nation became gradually alienated from the 
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safe course between the * extremes of royal pterngiitive on one side, 
and popular ertcronchment" on the other. They were driven, by the 
majority of the chambers, to make larger conetsj^ioai* to the demands 
of the people than they had originally intended, and the reluctance 
with which they yielded, deprived them of popular gratitude. Even 
their sending an armament to aid the Greeks in the Morea, their 
recnlluig rile French army of occupation from Spain, and their acknow¬ 
ledging the independence of the South American republics, failed to 
conciliate the support of the democratic party, while these measures 
rendered them perfectly odious to the royalists. They were suddenly 
dismissed, and the formation of a cabinet was entrusted to Prince 
Polignac, whose appointment was studiously represented as a declara¬ 
tion of war by Charles X. agjiinst his subjects. 

Interesting as these events were, they excited little attention in 
England, where the public mind was intently fixed on the struggle in 
parliament, between those who sought to effect important constitutional 
changes, and those who were resolved to resist all innovation. The 
duke of Wellington's cabinet hud been placed in office mainly by the 
influence of that portion of the aristocracy which was anxious to check 
the progress of change, and resist certain proposed measures, which 
they deemed inconsistent with the supremacy, if not the safety of the 
Established Church. One of these measures was the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, by which dissenters were excluded from 
office; it was proposed in the House of Commons, and on a division 
the ministers were left in such a minority, that they not only withdrew 
further opposition, but adopted the measure as their own, and carried 
it succesfnlly through both houses of parliament. 

This event gave fresh vigour to the efforts made by the Irish 
Catholics to procure the concessions which they usually called eman¬ 
cipation. The rejection of a bill for the purpose by the House of Lords 
in 1828, only roused them to greater exertion ; and on the other hand, 
the partisans of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland began to form clubs 
for the'protection of their peculiar privileges. An unexpected event 
exasperated the strife of parties, and threatened to bring matters to a 
dangerous crisis. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, having accepted office unde? 
Dhe duke of Wellington, vacated his seat for the county of Clare, 
reasonably expecting that there would be no obstacle to bis re-election. 
Mr* O'Ocnnell, an Irish Catholic, who had been long recognised as the 
popular leader, offered himself as a candidate for the vacant seat, and 
k spite of the disqualifying laws, was elected by an ovetwhclmiiig 
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Section III.— Ilhtory of Etiroi,e during the reign of William IV. 

Pew monarchs ever attained such iinmediato popularity on their acces¬ 
sion as William IV. He had been educated lu the navy, always a 
favourite branch ot service with the British people; ho was 
foi the domestic virtues, which are the 

a nation as their value is felt in every walk ot life hia ha hits «erc 
■! 1 .ind Ills manners familiar; he exhibited liimselt to his 
Xpl™ “on’ve'sed with them, and shared in their tastes and 
ments. As he had been intimately coniieped with some of to lead g 
whies before his accession to the throne, it was generally believed 1 1 
tKft nol5cv bv which that party had been jealously excluded from power 
fliinntr the two preceding reigns would be abandoned, and it was hoped 
ti n ,!e: raliCwtll bf formed by the eonlition of 
their opponents. The parUamentary debates soon pat an end 
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ex|»ect£ition9; the opposition to the ministry,, which had been almost 
uominal since the settlement of the Oatholie q^nestion, was more than 
usually xiolent in the debate on the address; the formal business of 
the house was indeed dispatched with all possible expedition, prepara¬ 
tory to a new election; but before parliament could be prorogued, the 
whigs were virtually pledged to irreconcilable war with the adminis- 
tmtion. 

It is now' time to turn to the affairs of France, which had for two 
years been fast hastening to a crisis. Never had a ministry in any 
country to encounter such a storm of virulence and invective, as that 
Which assailed the cabinet of Prince Polignac; though he was perhaps 
justly suspected of arbitrary designs, yet his first measures were dig¬ 
nified aiid moderate; some of them even seem to liave been framed in 
a spirit of conciliation. But nothing could purchase the forbearance 
of his opponents; they scrupled not to have recourse to downright 
falsehood, and in some cases accused him of designs so exquisitely 
absurd, that they appeared to have been invented for the express pur¬ 
pose of measuring the extent of popular credulity. Charles X. more 
than shared the odium thrown on his obnoxious favourite; his patron¬ 
age of the Jesuits and monastic orders, his revival of austere and rigid 
etiquette in his court, and his marked dislike of those who had 
acquired eminence in the revolution, or under Napoleon, were circum¬ 
stances which rendered him unpopular with the great bulk of a nation 
so long estranged from the Bourbons and their policy, 
i Polignac defied the storm; but unfortunately, as the contest con¬ 
tinued, he departed from the course of caution and prudence, probably 
because injustice had driven him into anger, and he soon furnished 
his adversaries with just grounds for continued hostility. When the 
chambers assembled, the royal speech w'as a direct attack on the first 
principles of the constitution, concluding w'ith a threat of resuming 
the concessions made by the charter, which was notoriously impotent, 
and therefore supremely ridiculous. A very uncourtly reply was voted 
by the Cliainher of Deputies, after a very animated debate, by a 
majority of forty. The only alternative now left w'as a dissolution of 
the chambers, or a change of the ministry; Charles X. chose the 
former, trusting that events might turn the popular current, and give 
him a more manageable chamber at a new election. 

Charles and his ministers appear to have,hoped that their unpopu¬ 
larity would be overcome, and their future projects facilitated, by 
gratifying the taste of the French people for military glory. An 
afmament was therefore prepared with extraordinary care, and sent 
against Algiers, under the pretext that the dey had insulted the honour 
of 'J^Wnce, The success of the expedition corresponded with the 
eixer^^ns made to ensure it; the city of Algiers was taken after a very 
slight resistance, the dey was sent prisoner to Italy, and his vast 
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remain«dt at the disposal of the con<juerors. It was reason* 
. that the maiithne powers should feci jealous at the establishment 
.W garrisons and colonies in northern Africa; to allay their 

. a promise was made that the occupation of Algiers should 

lii^:niife3pely temporary; but the French nation formed such an infatuated 
attiudiineiit ta their conquest, that they have kept it ever since, though 
it Causes an annual waste of life and treasure, without conferring any 
appreiciable advantage either on Africa or on France, 
i'. iBolignac, relying on the moral effect which the conquest of Algiers 
iWWild produce, dissolved the chambers, but, with the same infatuation 
which seems to have directed all his movements, he at the same time 
dkmiffised the only two moderate members of his cabinet, and supplied 
thftir places by the most unpopular men in France. Such a course, as 
ought to liave been foreseen, more than counterbalanced any benefit 
which the ministers might have gained from the conquest of Algiers; 
the elections left them in a miserable minority, and matters were 
consequently brought to a crisis. 

The majority of the commercial classes and landed proprietors 
in France dreaded the renewal of civil commotions; they knew that 
there was an active republican party in the country, which though not 
very numerous, was very unscrupulous and energetic; they feared, 
and not without reason, that the triumph of this party, which was no 
unlikely termination of a revolutionary struggle, would lead to the 
reneual of the horrors perpetrated during the reign of terror, when 
the Jacobins were in power. But at the same time, these classes were 
equally hostile to the restoration of the ancient despotism, which they 
believed to he the object of the king and liis ministers. Had Charles X, 
declared that he would be contented with llie prerogative of a con¬ 
stitutional monarch, dismissed his obnoxious ministers, and formed a 
cabinet of moderate men, the crisis would have passed over without 
danger; unfortunately, more arbitrary councils prevailed; Polignuc 
and his colleagues resolved to terminate the struggle by subverting the 
constitution. 

On the morning of tbe 26th of July, three ordinances were pub¬ 
lished, which virtually subverted the constitutional privileges granted 
by the charter. The first dissolved the newly-elected Chamber of 
Deputies before it assembled; the second changed the law of elections, 
and disfranchised the great body of electors; and the third subjected 
the press to new and severe restrictions which would completely have 
aiinihilated its liberties. 

It was late in the day before intelligence of these events was gene¬ 
rally circulated through Paris, and the news, at first, seemed to excite 
«Mltouishment rather than indignation; the ministers passed the day in 
qwet at their hotels, receiving the visits of their friends and congratu¬ 
lating themselves upon the delusive tranquillity. But their opponeuu 
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were not inactive; expresses were sent to summon all the deputies of 
their party within reach, and those who had already arrived in Paris 
held' a private meeting to concert measures of resistance. The priitf> 
ciji'al journalists acted with still greater promptitude; they prepared 
and published a protest against the restrictions on the press, whose 
daring language would probably have exposed them to the penalties of 
treason had the contest terminated differently. 

On the morning of the 27th, few of the journals appeared, for the 
publication of those which were not sanctioned by the minister of the. 
interior was prohibited by the police. The printers, thus suddenly 
deprived of employment, formed a body of vindictive rioters, and their 
numbers were increased by the closing of several large factories in the 
suburbs of Paris, The proprietors of two journals printed their 
papers "in defiance of the ordinance, and the first disturbance was 
occasioned by the police forcing an entrance into their establishments; 
breaking the presses, scattering the types, and rendering the machinery 
unserviceable. So little w'as an insurrection anticipated, that Charles, 
accompanied by the dauphin, went on a hunting match to Ram- 
houillet; and his ministers neglected the ordinary precaution of 
Strengthening the garrison of the capital. It was only on the morn¬ 
ing of the 27 th that Marraont received his appointment as military 
governor of Paris, and it was not till after four in the afternoon that 
orders W'ere given to put the troops under arms. 

Between six and seven o’clock in the evening some detachments of 
troops W'ere sent to the aid of the police; tliis was the signal for com¬ 
mencing the contest; several smart skirmishes took place bctw'een the 
citizens and the soldiers, in which the latter w'ero generally successful, 
SO that Marmoiit wrote a letter to the king, congratulating him on the 
suppression of the riot, while the mini'«ters issued their last ordinance, 
declaring Paris in a state of siege. When night closed in, the citizens 
destroyed every lamp in the city, thus securing the protection of 
darkness for their preparations to renew the struggle. 

On the morning of the 28th, Marmont was astonished to find that 
the riots winch he had deemed suppressed, had assumed the formidable 
aspect of a revolution. The citizens W'erc ready and organized for a 
decisive contest ? they were in possession of the arsenal and the powder 
magazine; they had procured arms from the shops of the gunsmiths 
and the police stations; they had crecte<l bfirricudes across the principal 
streets, and had selected leaders competent to direct their exertions. 
Under these circumstances, the marshal hesitated before taking any 
decisive step; it was noon before he had resolved how to act, and he 
th^n determined to clear the streets by military force. He divided 
his troops into four columns, which he directed to move in different 
directions, thus unwisely separating his forces, so that they could not 
act in contact. Every step taken by the columns was marked by a 
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grilles of muriSeroug conflicts; they were assailed with musketry from 
the twirri’cades, from the windows and tops of houses, from the comers 
of Streets, and from the narrow alleys and passages which abound in 
Paris. When the cavalry attempted to charge, they were overwhelmed 
with stones and articles of furniture flung from the houses; their 
horses stumbled in the unpaved streets, or were checked by the bar¬ 
ricades, while the citizens, protected by their dwellings, kept up 
a heavy fire, which the disheartened horsemen were unable to return. 
Though the royal guards performed their duty, the troops of the line 
showed great reluctance to fire on the citizens, and hence the insur¬ 
gents ‘were enabled to seize many important posts with little or no 
opposition. When evening closed the troops had been defeated in 
every direction; they returned to their barracks weary, bungry, and 
dispirited; by some inexplicable blunder, no provision, was made for 
their refreshment, while every family in Paris vied in supplying the 
insurgents with every tiling they Avanted. 

Marniont was now fully sensilde of the perils of his situation; he 
wrote to the infatuated king, representing the dangerous condition of 
Paris, and soliciting fresh instructions; the orders he received in reply, 
urged him to persevere, and indirectly censured his former conduct, 
by directing him “ to act with masses.” 

The contest was renewed on the morning of the third day, the 
soldiers evincing great feehlcness, Avhile the populace seemed animated 
by a certainty of success. While the issue was yet doubtful, two 
regiments of the line went oaxt to the insurgents in a body; the citizens 
thus strengthened, rushed through the gap which this defection left in 
the royal line, took the Louvre hy assault, and soon competed the 
troops that remained faithful to the royal cause, either to lay down 
their arms or evacuate Paris. The revolution ivas speedily completed 
hy the installation of a provisional government; measures were adopted 
for the speedy convocation of the chambers, and in a feiv hours the 
capital had nearly assumed its ordinary aspect of tranquillity. 

Charles and his ministers appear to have believed that the country 
would not follow the example of Paris. They were speedily convinced 
of their error; the king was abandoned, not only by his courtiers, but 
even by his household servants; he was forced to wait helplessly in 
his country seat, until he Avas dismissed to contemptuous exile by the 
national commissioners. Ilis ministers attempted to escape in disguise, 
but were most of them arrested, a cijcumstance Avhich occasioned 
great perplexity to the new government. In the mean time, the duke 
of Orleans, far the most popular of the royal family, was chosen 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, and when the chambers met, he 
was elected to the throne, with the title of Louis Phillipe I., king of 
the French. 

This revolution produced an extraordinary degree of political 
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^xditeTneht tlirougfc<Jwt Europ#; €veii in Ekigland 
amd other incendiary acts gave formidable signs of po|iiil|OSs^<i 
font the personal attachment of the nation to thd 
prudent measures of the goTennnent* prevented any 
lution. When parliament assembled, the duke of W 
early opportunity of declaring that he would resist any atietii|d;' 
a change in the representative system of the country, and 
ration, which was wholly unexpected, or rather, which wa«’ 
to very general expectations, at once deprived the ministers oflHli 
popularity they had hitherto enjoyed. An event of trifling importance 
in itself, hut very grave in its consequences, proved still more injuxtOUW 
to the Wellington administration. The king had been invited to dlhl 
with the lord mayor of London on the 9th of November, and His 
ministers were of course expected to accompany him. All the prOpaf« 
rations were complete, when a city niagistrato, having heard that some 
persons intended to insult the duke of Wellington in consequence 
his late unpopular speech, wrote to his grace, recommending him hut 
to come without a military escort. The riots in Paris and BrusselSi 
which had commenced in trifling disturbances, and ended in reVtdtt* 
tions, w'cre too recent not to alarm the ministers; they resolved that 
the king's visit to the city should be postponed to some more favourable 
conjuncture. 

1 This announcement produced a general panic; business w'as suSi- 
pended; the funds fell four per cent, in a few hours: tlie city of 
London continued in the greatest anxiety and alarm, for every one 
believed that some dreadful conspiracy was discovered at the moment 
it was about to explode. A day sufficed to show that no substantial 
grounds for apprehension existed, and people excused their vain terrors 
by throwing all the blame upon the government. The ministers were 
overwhelmed with a storm of indignant ridicule, which was scarcely 
merited, for they could not have anticipated such an extensive and 
groundless panic, and there could be little doubt of the propriety 0f 
removing any pretext for a tumultuous assembly in the long nights of 
November. 

This strange occurrence proved fatal to the ministry, which indeed 
had previously been tottering. On a question of confidence, the 
ministers w'ere defeated by a majority of twenty-nine in the House M 
Commons, upon which the duke of Wellington and his colleagues 
immediately resigned their offices. A new ministry was formed 
the auspices of Earl Grey, composed of the old whig opporitiOn^ anil 
the party commonly called Mr. Canning’s friends; it was recommond^ 
to the nation by the premiers early declaration, that the'pfiitaplet of 
his cabinet should be Reform, Retrenchment, and Peacei J' - t ivi 

But to preserve the peace of Europe was now a task of 110 1 
difficulty. The excitement produced by the late French teilolditi 
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aroused an msurreotionary spirit in every country w!»ere the people 
had to complain of real or fancied wrongs; and the continental 
sovereigns, alarmed for their power, looked with jealousy on every 
movement that seemed likely to lead to a popular triumph. The 
emperor of Russia went so far, as to hesitate about acknowledging 
the title of Louis Philippe to the throne of France, and when he at 
length yielded to the example and inhueiice of the other European 
states, his recognition of a king elected by the people was so reluctant 
and ungracious, as to be deemed an insult by the French nation. 

Nowhere did the insurrectionary spirit thus excited produce more 
decisive etfeets than in Belgium, whose compulsory union with 
Holland was one of the most unw ise airangeraents of the Congress of 
Vienna. The Dutch and Flemings differed in language, in habits, 
and in religion; their commercial interests were opposed; their national 
antipathies were ancient and inveterate. In the midst of these 
anxieties produced by the events in Paris, the Dutch ministers con¬ 
tinued to goad the Belgians by restrictive laws, and at length drove 
them into open revolt. On the night of the 25th of August, a formi¬ 
dable riot began in Brussels; the Dutch authorities and garrison, after 
having exhibited the most flagrant proofs of incapacity and cowardice, 
were driven out, and a provisional government installed in the cit 3 % 
The king of Holland hesitated betw een concession and the employment 
of force; he adopted a middle course of policy, and sent Ins sons to 
redress grievauoes, and an army to enforce the royal autliorit}'; at the 
same time, he convoked tlie States-Oeneral. The Dutch princes were 
received with such coolness at Brussels, that they returned to the army; 
soon after, Prince Frederick, having learned that the patriots were 
divided among themselves, led the royal troops to Brussels, and at the 
same time published an amnest}^ but unfortunately^ with such sweeping 
exceptions, that it should rather be called an edict of proscription. 
For four days the Dutch and Belgians contested the possession of 
the city with equal want of skill and courage, hut wdth somewhat 
more of energy on the part of the insurgents. Finally, the Dutch w'ere 
driven out, and a provisional government established. Proposals 
of mediation were made by the prince of Orange, which were dis¬ 
avowed by his father, the king of Holland, and equally rejected by the 
Flemings; thus refused by both parties, he allowed matters to take 
their course, and Belgium became an independent state. Many tedious 
negotiations and discussions w'ere necessary before this disarrangement 
of the European powers could be adjusted so as to avert the danger 
of a general war. At length Leopold, prince of Saxe Coburg, nearly 
connected with the “royal family of England, was elected sovereign of 
the new kingdom,- and to conciliate his subjects and strengthen his 
throne, he fomed a matrimonial alliance with the daughter of the 
king of the French. 
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Germany was not exempt from the perils of popular coinmotioin<k 
In the year 1813, the sovereigns of the principal German states had 
ptomisetl popular constitutions to their subjects, as a reward for tlimr 
exertions in delivering the continent from the tyranny of Napoleon. 
These promises had not been fulfilled ; there were many discontented 
persons anxious to profit by the example of France and Belgium, but 
fortunately, in the principal states, the personal character of the 
sovereigns had so endeared them to the people, that no insurrection 
was attempted. In some of tlie minor states there were slight revo- 
lutionsj the duke of Brunswick was deposed by his subjects, and the 
throne transferred to his brother; the king of Saxony was forced to 
rtisign in favour of his nephew; and the elector of Hesse w^as compeDed 
to grtiat a constitutional charter. 

Spain continued to languish under the iron sway of Ferdinand 
VII.; the people generally seemed to have no wish for liberty, and 
the abortive efforts to establish the constitution again w'ere easily 
quelled, and cruelly punished. The condition of Portugal appeared 
to he similar; Don Miguel, who had usurped the throne, was so 
strenuously supported by the priests and monks, that every attempt to 
effect a change seemed hopeless. Italy shared in the excitement of 
the time, but the jealous watchfulness of Austria, and the formidable 
garrisons which that power hud established in Northern Italy, effectu¬ 
ally prevented any outbreak. Insurrectionary moveraents took place 
in several of the ISwiss Cantons, but the disputes were arranged with 
promptness and equity, so speedily as to avert the horrors of civil war. 

Poland was one of the last countries to catch the flame of insur¬ 
rection, but there it raged most furiously. Provoked by the cruelties 
of the Archduke Constantine, who governed the country for his 
brother, the emperor of Russia, the Poles took up arms, at a time 
when all the statesmen of Europe were intent on maintaining peace, 
and were therefore compelled to withhold their sympathies from the 
gallant struggle. Unaided and unsupported, the Poles for nearly two 
years maintained an unequal struggle against the gigantic power 
of Russia; they were finally crushed, and have ever since been sub¬ 
jected to tbe yoke of the most cruel despotism, 

France, m hich had scattered these elements of discord, was far from, 
enjoying tranquillity itself. The republican party deeined itself 
betrayed by the election of a king, and several who had consented 
to that arrangement were dissatisfied with the limited extension of 
popular privileges gained by the revolution. A great number of idle 
and discontented young men were anxious to involve Europe in a war 
of opinion, and they denounced the king as a traitor to the prtnciplefi 
which had placed him on the throne, because he refused to gratify thwr 
insaue wishes. The total separation of the church from the stata ; 
..-valienated the French clergy; while the royalists, recovered from their , 
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first terror, began tp entertain hopes of a restoration. Tims surrounded 
by difficulties and dangers, Louis Philippe was far from finding his 
throne a bed of roses; but he evinced firmness and talent adequate to 
the occasion, and he was zealously supported by the middle classes, 
who looked upon him as their gurrantee lor constitutional freedom and 
assured tranquillity. 

His success, however, would have been doubtful but for the efficient 
support he received from the national guard, whose organization was 
rapidly completed in Paris and the provinces. This civic body re¬ 
pressed the riots of the workmen and artisans, broke up the meetings 
of revolutionary clubs, and frustrated the attempts of republican 
fanatics, without incurrnig the odium wbicli would have been attached 
to the exertions of the police and military. The severest test to which 
the stability of the new government in Paris was exposed, arose from 
the trials of the ministers who had signed the fatal ordinances. Louis 
Philippe made no effort to seize these delinquents, and would pro¬ 
bably have been rejoiced at their escape; four of them were, *as we 
have said, arrested by some zealous patriots, at a distance from Paris, 
as they were endeavouring to escape under the protection of false 
passports; the government had no option, but was forced to send them 
for trial before the Chamber of Peers. Tlic partisans of anarchy took 
advantage of tlie popular excitement to raise formidable riots, which 
might have terminated in a new and sanguinary revolution, but for 
the zeal and firmness of the national guard. After an impartial trial, 
Polignac and his companions were condemned to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment and civil death, and were quickly removed from the capital to a 
distant prison. Tranquillity was re-established on the morning of the 
third day after the trial, and the citizens of Paris demonstrated the 
extent of their late alarms by the brilliant illuminations with which 
they celebrated the restoration of order. 

England was deeply engaged in an attempt to remodel her consti¬ 
tution. Early in 1831, the new premier declared that “ Ministers had 
succeeded in framing a measure of reform, which they were persuaded 
would prove efficient without exceeding the bounds of that wise 
mederation with which such a measure should be accompanied.” On 
the 1st of March the measure was introduced to the House of Com¬ 
mons by Lord John Bussell, and from that moment to its final success 
it almosi: wholly engrossed the attention of the country. The debate 
• on the first reading of the bill lasted the unprecedented number of 
^ seven niglits; the discussion on the second reading was shorter, but 
lore animated; it was carried only by a majority of one. Ministers 
rere subsequently defeated on two divisions, and at their instigation 
le king htustily dissolved the parliament. The elections took place 
ud such popular excitement, that ardent supporters of the ministe- 
“ measure were returned by nearly all the laige constituencies, and 
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th« success of the Refotra Bill, at least so far as the House of Com^ 

luons was eoncei'iied, was secured. 

The Reform Bill passed slowly but securely through the House of 
Comraous, it was then sent up to the Lords, and after a debate of fire 
nights, rejected by a majority of 41. Great was the popular disap¬ 
pointment, but the promptitude with which the House of Commons, 
on the motion of Lord Ebrington, passed a rote of confidence in 
ministers, and pledged itself to persevere with the measure of reform, 
calmed the agitatimi in the metropolis and the greater part of the 
country. Some serious riots, however, occurred at Derby and Not¬ 
tingham, which w’ere not suppressed until considerable mischief was 
doncj Bristol suffered still more severely from the excesses of a licen¬ 
tious mob, whose fury was not checked until many lives were lost, 
and a gteat amount of valuable property wantonly destroyed. 

While the excitement respecting the Reform Bill was at the 
highest, a new pestilential disease was imported into the country. It 
was callcil the Asiatic Cholera, because it first appeared in India, 
W’hence it gradually extended in a north-western direction to Europe. 
Its ravages in Great Britain were not, by any means, so great as they 
had been in some parts of the continent, yet they were very destruc¬ 
tive; they were met by a hold and generous oft’er of service from the 
physicians throughout the empire, and their conduct, while the pesti¬ 
lence prevailed, reflected the highest honour on the charai^t' of the 
medical profession in Great Britain. 

A new Reform Bill was introduced into tlie House of Commons 
immediately after the assembling of parliament; it passed there with 
little opposition, and was sent up to the House of Lords. As no 
change had been made in the constitution of that body, great anxiety 
was tbit respecting the fate of the measure; but some peers, who had 
formerly opposed it, became anxious for a compromise, and the 
second reading was carried by a majority of nine. But these new 
allies of the ministry wore resolved to make important alterations in 
the character of the measure, and when the bill went into committee 
the ministers found themselves in a minority. Earl Grey proposed to 
the king the creation of a sufficient number of peers to turn the scale, 
but bis majesty refused to procee<l to such extremities, and all the 
members of the cabinet resigned. The duke of Wellington received, 
through Lord Lyudhnrst, his majesty’s commands to form a new 
administration, and he undertook the task in the face of the greatest 
difficulties that it had ever been the fate of a British statesman to 
encounter. The nation was plunged into an extraordinary and dan¬ 
gerous state of excitement; the House of Commons, by a majority of 
eighty, virtually pledged itself to the support of the late ministry; 
addresses to the crown w ere sent from various popular bodies, which 
were by no means distinguished by moderation of tone or language; 
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formed to secure the success of iW Beform Measure, 
seemed brought to the verge of a reirolutjon. Under 
the duke of WeiHngton saw that'success was 
signed the commission with which he bad been intrusted, 
i majesty to renew his communications with his former 
af^laeli»fi^d3arl to office; a secret compact was made 

fcem should be created if the Reform Bill were suffered 
midifthe measure having been rapidly liurried through the 
tfl^bpng stoges, received the royal assent on the 7th of June. The 
IrMihiahdiicotch Reform Bills attracted comparatively but little notice; 
a law fflff enforcing the collection of tithes in Ireland was more vigo- 
rousljr opposed, and the ignorant peasants of Ireland were encouraged 
by their ^vocates to resist the payment of the impost. 

While England was engrossed by the discussions on tlie Reform 
Diill, the new monarchy established in France was exposed to the most 
imminent dangers from the republicans on the one hand, and the 
pt^tisans of the exiled family on the other. The republican party 

« i!|the more violent and infinitely the more dangerous, because, in 
,Capital at least, there was a much greater mass, to whom its opinions 
and incentives were likely to be agreeable. There was also a spirit of 
fanaticism in its members, which almost amounted to insanity; several 


attempts were made to assassinate the king, and his frequent escapes 
may be justly regarded us providential. When any of the apostles of 
sedition were brought to trial, they openly maintained their revolur 
tionary doctrines; treated the king with scorn and derision; inveighed 
against the existing institutions of the country; entered into brutal 
and violent altercations with the public prosecutor; menaced the 
Juries and insulted the judges. The very extravagance of this evil 
at length worked out a remedy; the bombast of the republicans was 
carried to such an excess of absurdity, that it became ridiculous; the 
repuhliaans wore disarmed when they found that the nonsense of their 
iniSated speeches produced not intimidation, hut shouts of laughter. 
Moderate men took courage; the middle classes, to whose prosperity, 
peaoe abroad and tranquillity at homo ivere essentially necessary, 
rallied round the monarcliy, and the republicans w'ere forced to remain 
sUtmly until some new excitement of the public mind would afford* an 
opporrunity for disseminating mischievous falsehoods, 

V 'An insurrection of the Carlists, as the partisans of the exiled 
ifomtly fvere called, in the south of France, injured the cause it was 
designed to seiwe. It was easily suppressed, but the government 
leai'hed: that the duchess de Beni, whose son, the duke of Bourdeaux, 


Traw the legitimate heir to the crown, had made arrangements for 
la^nding in X*a Vendee, and heading the royalists in the province. 
Such preparations were made, that wlien the duchess landed, she 
fq^d.<her partisans disheartened, and their movements so closely 
watched, that it was scarcely possible for them to assemble in any 
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f1i« persotw, !)»fe the €ttterpri«© 4egeRe»fi*ed 

.jl^to a iK'rifejst ofRelated attacks, made by small bodies 

In a strong coaotry, and tie fiji^eediiigs of the royalists, conse^aeatly, 
teaembkd those of brigand^^ The duchess continued five months in 
the countiy, though actively pursued by the military and police; the 
tras at length betrayed by one of her associates, and made prisoner. 
The government of Louis Philippe treated the royal captive. with 
great clemency; she had not ])een long in prison when it was disco- 
yered that she was pregnant, having been privately married some time 
before her arrest. This unfortunate circumstance tlirew such an air 
of ridicule over the entire enterprise, that the royalists abandoned all 
further elforts against the government. 

While the south of Prance was thus agitated by the royalists, 
Paris narrowly escaped the perils of a republican revolution. The 
funeral of General Ijamarquc atforded the opportunity for this out-*- 
break, which lasted about five hours, and was attended with great loss 
of life. The entire body of the military and all the respectable citi¬ 
zens supported the cause of monarchy and good order, or else l^e 
consequence would have been a new revolution. The revolt had tlfflif 
effect of strengthening the ministerial influence in the cdiamhers; when 
they met, the opposition could not muster more than luilf the number 
of voteit that supported the cabinet, 

A treaty' had been concluded by the representatives of the five 
great powers, Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England, arranging the 
conditions on which Belgium should he separated from Holland; to 
these terms the Belgians had acceded, but they were declined by tbc 
Dutch, wlio still retained the citadel of Antwerp. A Erencli army 
entered Belgium, and proceeded to besiege this fortress; it was taken 
after a sharp siege, and w'as immediately given up to a Belgian gjirrisoii, 
the French retiring within their own frontiers in order to avert the 
jealousies and suspicions of the European powers. 4. 

Turkey was exposed to the greatest danger, by the rebellion of its 
powerful vassal, the pacha of Egypt. Mohammed AH was anxious to 
annex Syria to las territoides, a dispute with the governor of Acre 
fui^ished him a pretext for invading the country; the sultan com¬ 
manded him to desist, and on Ills refusal treated him as a rebel; 
Mohammed All vras so indignant, that he extended his designs to the 
wholo^rnpire; his forces routed the Turkish armies in every battle; 
Ssyriaahd a great part of Asia Minor were subdued with little difficulty, 
and Constantinople itself would have fallen but from the prompt inter- 
fcjpeni^j^f Russia. The sultan w'as thus saved from his rebellious vassal, 
|lilt the independence of his empire was fearfully compromised. 

^ .iv The declining health of King Ferdinand directed attention to the 
law of suoceslibn in Spain; his only child was an infant daughter, and 
the Salic JLstw, introduced by the Bourbon dynasty, excluded females 
from the |hrone. Ferdinand bad repealed this law, but when he was 
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supposed to 1)0 in his morfal agonies, the partisans of his ^>rother Don 
Oarlos, who was looked upon as the surest support of the priesthood 
and of arbitrary power, induced him to disinherit his daughter, and 
recognise Don Carlos as heir to the crown. The very next day Ferdi¬ 
nand Was restored to consciousness and understanding; the queen 
instantly brought before him the injustice he had been induced to 
commit, and the king was so indignant tliat he not only dismissed his 
ministers but threw himself into tlie arms of the liberal i>arty. A 
general amnesty was published; those who had been exiled for sup¬ 
porting the constitution were invited home, and the Carlist party was 
so discouraged that it sank without resistance. Don Carlos himself, 
his wife, and his wife's sister, the princess of Beira, were compelled to 
quit JMadihl; they sought and found shelter with Don Miguel, the 
usurper of Portugal. 

On the 20th of September, 1833, Ferdinand died: his daughter 
Avas proclaimed at Madrid, but Carlist insurrections broke out in 
several parts of Spain, and have continued, AAdth little interruption, 
almost ever since. 

Tlic excitomeiit produced by the French Revolution extended 
beyond the Atlantic. Don Pedro, emperor of Brazil, was compelled 
by his subjects to abdicate the throne in favour of his infant son: an 
event the more singular as he had some time before resigned the crown 
of Portugal in favour of his daughter, Donna IMaria de Gloria. AVJien 
Pedro returned to Europe, he resolved to assert his daughter's rights, 
wltleh had been usurped by Don ]\Hgu<d; soldiers were secretly enlisted 
in Frjinee and Fmgland, the refugees from I’ortugal and Brazil Avere 
formed info regiments, and, .after some delay, ji respoctahlo armament 
AA’as collected in the Azores, Avhich had remained faithful to Donna 
Mariti. Ihxlro resolved to invade the north of Portugal; he landed 
near Oporto, and made himself master of that city; hut his further 
oj)erations Averc cramped by the Avaut of money, and of the munitions 
of war; Oporto Avas iiiA'ested by Don Miguel, and for several months 
the contest betAveeu the two brothers Avas confined to the desultory 
operations of a siege. At length, in the summer of 1833, Don Pedro 
entrusted the command of his naval force to Admiral Napier; this 
gallant officer, after having landed a division of the army in the ]>ro- 
viucc, sought Don Miguel's fleet; though superior in number of ships, 
men, and weight of metal, he attacked it Avith such energy that in a 
short time all the large vessels belonging to the usurper struck their 
colours. This brilliant success, folloAved by the capture of Lisbon, 
Avhich yielded to Pedro's forces with little difficulty, and the recogni¬ 
tion of the young queen by the ])rincipal poAvers of Europe, proved 
fatal to Miguel’s cause. After some faint attempts at protracted resis¬ 
tance, he abandoned the struggle, and sought shelter in Italy. 

Don Pedro’s death, Avhich soon followed his triunijih, did little 
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injurj to the constitutional cause. His daughter retains the cro^irn; 
she was married first to the prince of liCuchtenbeig^ who did not long 
survive his nuptials; her second husband is Prince Ferdinand pf Saxe 
Oohuig, nearly allied to the queen of Great Britain. 

Several disturbances in the Papal States gave the French a pretext 
for seizing the citadel of Ancona, which gave just grounds of offence 
to Austria. But neither party wished to hazard the perils of war. 
The pope excommunicated all the liberals in bis dominions, but was 
mortified to find that ecclesiastical censures, once so foniiidable, w'ere 
now ridiculous. When the French evacuated Ancona, he was obliged 
to hire a body of Swiss troops for his personal protection, and the pay 
oftiiese mercenaries almost ruined his treasury. To such a low estate 
is the papal power now reduced, Avhich was once supreme in Europe, 
and. exercised unlimited sway over the consciences and conduct of 
potentates and nations. 

The attention of the first lleformcd Parliament of Great Britain 
was chiefly engrossed by domestic uifairs. In consequence of the con¬ 
tinued agrarian disturbances in Ireland, a coercive statute was passed, 
containing many severe enactments; but at the same time, the Irish 
Church >vas forced to make some sacrifices, a tax for ecclesiastical 
purj>oses w^as levied on its revenues, and the number of bishoprics was 
dirainislKid. 

But measures of still greater importance soon occupied the atten¬ 
tion of parliament; the charter of the Bank of England w’as renewed, 
on terms advantageous to the country ; the East India Company was 
deprived of its exclusive commercial privileges, and the trade to 
Iliudustan and China thrown open; but the company w^as permitted 
to retain its territorial sovereignty. Finally, a plan was adopted for 
the abolition of West India slavery; the service of the negro was 
changed into apprenticeship for a limited period, and a compensation 
if twenty millions was voted to the planters. There wms a very active 
though not a very large section of the House of Commons dissatisfied 
with the limited (.‘xtent of change profluced by the Reform Bill; they 
demanded much greater innovations, and they succeeded in exciting 
feelings of discontent in the lower classes of the community. Popular 
discontent w'as not confined to Eiigland, it was general throughout 
Europe, but fortunately no serious efforts were made to disturb the 
public tranquillity. 

The second session of the Reformed Parliament was rendered 
meraorahlc by the passing of an act for altering the administration of 
the Poor Laws, which was very fiercely attacked outside the walls of 
Parliament. It was, however, generally supported by the leading men 
of all parties; though its enactment greatly weakened the popularity 
of the ministers. The cabinet vvas itself divided respecting the policy 
to be pursued towards Ireland, and the dissensions respecting the 
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regulation of the Church, and the renewal of tlie Coercion Bill, in that 
Country, arose to such a height, that several of the ministry resigned. 
Lord Melbourne succeeded Earl Grey as premier, but it was generally 
believed that the king was by no means pleased with the change; and 
that on the Irish Church question, he was far from being satisfied with 
the line of conduct pursued by his ministers. In the month of 
November, the death of Earl Spencer removed Lord A1 thorp, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the House of Lords, and rendered 
some new modifications neces.sary. The king took advantage of the 
opportunity to dismiss the ministers, an express was sent to summon 
Sir Robert Peel from the Continent to assume the office of premier; 
and tlie duke of Wellington, who had administered the government in 
the interim, was appointed foreign secretary. Parliament was imme¬ 
diately dissolved, and the llirec kingdoms were agitated hy a violent 
explosion of party spirit. A tithe affray in Ireland, which ended with 
the loss of life, supplied the opponents of the rainistrj" with a pretext 
for rousing the passions of the peasantry in that country, and of this 
they availed themselves so eff’octuall}'^, that the ministerial candidates 
were defeated in almost every election. 

AVniile the country was anxiously waiting the result of the struggle 
l)Ct»veen the rival political parties, both liouses of parliament were 
bunied to the ground. This event at first excited some alarm, hut it 
was soon allayed, for the cause of the fire was clearly proved to be 
accidental. When Parliament met, 8ir Robert Peel's cabinet was found 
to be in a minority in the House of Commons. The ])reraier however 
persevered in spite of hostile majorities, until he was defeated on the 
question of the Irish Church, when lie and his colleagues resigucti. The 
Melbourne cabinet was restored, with the remarkable exception of Lord 
Brougham, whose place as Chancellor was supplied hy Lord Cottenham. 

On the death of his brother, Don Carlos, after a vain attempt to 
assert his claims, was driven from Spain into Portugal, and so closely 
pursued that he was forced to take refuge on board an English ship of 
war. lie came to Loudon, where several abortive efforts were made 
to induce liim to abandon his pretensions. But in the mean time his 
partisans in the Biscayan provinces had organized a formidable revolt, 
under a brave leader, Zunialacarregui, and a priest named Merino. 
Don Carlos secretly quitted London, passed through France in dis¬ 
guise, and appeared at the head of the insurgents. A quadrupartite 
treaty was concluded between Spain, Portugal, France, and England, 
for supporting the rights of the infant queen. It was agreed that 
France should guard the frontiers, to prevent the Carlists from receiv¬ 
ing any aid by laud; that England should watch the northern coast; 
and that Portugal should aid the Queen of Spain with a body of 
auxiliary troops if necessary. 

Notwithstanding these arrangements, the Carlists were generally 
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successful, mid, at length, the court of Madrid applied to England for 
direct assistance. This was refused; but permission was given to raise 
an auxiliary legion of ten thousand men in the United Kingdom, the 
command of which was intrusted to Colonel Evans- But the effect 
produced by this force ivas far inferior to what had been expected; in 
the dilapidated state of the Spanish finances, it was found difficult to 
supply the legion with pay, provisions, and the munitions of war. A 
revolution at Madrid, which rendered the form of government very 
democratic, alienated the King of the French from the cause of the 
Spanish queen, and the war lingered, without any prospect of restored 
tranquillity. At the end of its second year of service the British 
legion was disbanded, and the Spanish government and its auxiliary 
force parted with feelings of mutual dissatisfaction. 

After the departure of the legion, the Carlists ivcary of the war, 
entered into negotiations with the queen regent, and returned to their 
allegiance. Carlos was again compelled to become an exile; but 
defeat could not break his spirit, and he continued to declare himself 
the rightful heir to the Spanish crown, though rejected by the people, 
and disavowed hy the other sovereigns of Europe. Spain, hoAvcver, 
was too disorganized for tranquillity to be easily restored; the queen 
regent endeavoured, with more good will than ability, to reconcile 
contending factions; hut her efforts proved unavailing, and, wearied of 
her situation, she resigned the regency in the summer of 1H40. 

The people of England generally felt little interest in the affairs of 
Spain, public attention was principally directed to the state of Ireland 
and Canada. The great Irish questions discussed in parliament were, 
the reform of the corporations on the same plan that had been adopted 
in the reform of the English and Scotch coqiorations; the regulation 
of tithes, and the establishment of a provision for the poor; but the 
different views taken by the majorities in the Houses of Commons 
and Lords prevented the conclusion of any final arrangements. In 
Canada, the descendants of the old French settlers, for the most part 
bigoted and ignorant, viewed with great dissatisfaction the superiority 
to whicli the English settlers had attained, in consequence of their 
knowledge, spirit, and enterprise; they attributed this pre-eminence 
to the partiality of the government, and, instigated hy designing 
demagogues, clamoured for constitutional changes little short of a 
recognition of their independence. Their demands were refused, and 
the deluded Canadians were persuaded to liazard a revolt. After a 
brief struggle, the insurgents were reduced, and since the termination 
of the revolt, Upper and Lower Canada have been united into one 
province by an act of the British legislature. 

Great embarrassment was produced in the commercial world by 
the failure of the American banks, which rendered many leading 
merchants and traders unable to fulfil their engagements. Thejerisis 
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was sensibly felt in England, where-it greatly checked the speculations 
in rail-roads, which perhaps were beginning to be canied to a perilous 
extent; the manufacturing districts suffered most severely, but the 
pressure gradually abated, and trade began to flow in its accustomed 
channels. Parties were so nicely balanced in the British parliament, 
that no measures of importance could be arranged; a further gloom 
was thrown over the discussions by the increasing illness of the king, 
and the certainty that its termination must be fatal. William IV. 
died on the morning of the 20tli of June, 1837) sincerely regretted by 
every class of his subjects. During the seven years that he swayed 
the sceptre, England enjoyed tranquillity both at home and abroad; it 
was the only reign in British history in which there was no execution 
for high treason, and no foreign war. 


Section IV .—of Europe durlnp the Metgn of Queen 

Victoria. 

The Princess Victoria, daughter of the late duke of Kent, succeeded 
her uncle on the British throne, and her acccession was hailed with the 
favour naturally shown to a young and interesting queen. Her 
coronation was celebrated with great enthusiasm; a public procession 
from Buckingham Palace to Westminster Abbey was substituted for 
the old form of merely crossing from Westminster Hall to the Abbey; 
and this manifestation of a desire to gratify the people by giving them 
a share in the solemnity w'as received with merited thankfulness, 
Europe seemed at this period to have entered on an ago of tranquillity 
and repose. There Avere indeed some disturbances in Spain, a little 
discontent in Portugal, and jealousies of the designs of Russia in most 
of the western courts; but France, which had excited so much uneasi¬ 
ness in the preceding reign, seemed at length to have become quiet, 
and the dynasty of Louis Philippe to he firmly established. England 
was on the whole contented, though some symptoms of an approaching 
commercial crisis appeared both in the money market and in the trading 
districts, which was greatly aggravated by the inability or reluctance 
of the American states to discharge the obligations which they had 
contracted >>4111 British capitalists and merchants. The extent of this 
evil was not known when the queen was united in marriage to her 
cousin. Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, a union which has proved 
productive of the greatest domestic felicity to the parties, and general 
satisfaction to the empire. 

A revolt in the Canadas W'as the first event which seriously dis¬ 
turbed the public tranquillity; it was raised principally by the Cana¬ 
dians of French descent and some discontented spirits in the upper 
province; but it was also fostered by adventurers from the United 
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States, who, under the pretence of sympathizing with the patriots, 
Sought a gratification of their barbarous passions for strife and plunder. 
A proclamation was issued by the President of the United States, 
strictly forbidding such violations of neutrality; but it was not eai^ 
to restrain the passions of a large section of the Americans, anxious to 
plunge their country into a war with Great Brittiin, and to avail 
themselves, as a pretext, of a strip of territory which was equally 
claimed by the state of Maine and the British colony of New Bruns¬ 
wick. Fortunately, the statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic were 
alike averse to an unnatural wai between two nations speaking the 
same language and descended from the same common stock; the pen 
of £1 k; diplomatist was preferred to the sword of the warrior, and after 
a protracted negotiation, extending over several years, the Boundary 
Question was finally arranged by Lord Ashburton, who Avas charged 
Avith a special mission to Washington for the purpose. lu the midst 
of these disputes, a Avar AA’hich arose between France and the republic 
of Mexico Avas terminated by the mediation of England; but internal 
tranquillity Avas not restored to Central America, and tlic relations 
between the new states established in that quarter of the globe are 
likely to continue long in an unsatisfactory condition. 

The court of Persia, aeting under the influence of the Russian 
ambassador, evinced a determination to interfere in the aftairs of 
Afghauistaii, and an army Avas sent to besiege Herat; as this seemed 
likely to lead to the establishment of an influence hostile to Enghiud 
on the fiouticrs of our Indian empire, our ambassador was directed to 
leave Persia, and measures Avere taken to render the British interests 
paramount at the court of Cabul. This led to the Afghan war, which, 
as Avell as the Chinese war, will be more appropriately noticed in the 
chapters on colonial history. Some colonial difficulties which arose in 
Jamaica had a more direct influence on the government of England; 
the hill which the ministers introduced for regulating the legislature 
of tliat country Avas virtually rejected in the House of Commons, upon 
Avhich Lord Melbourne and his colleagues hmdered their resignations. 
Sir Robert Peel received the queen’s commands to form an administra¬ 
tion; but some difficulties arising from Her Majesty’s reluctance to 
part with the ladies of her household, Lord Melbourne’s cabinet was 
reinstated. But from this time the Melbourne ministry, quite out¬ 
numbered in the Iiords, and very feebly supplied in the Commtms, 
showed a deficiency of strength, Avhich rendiPd it inadequate to 
grapple A^ith the increasing difficulties of the empire. Large bodi^ 
of people calling tliemselves Chartists assembled in various parts of the 
country; hut no evil consequences followed, except at Birmingham, 
where three houses were destroyed during a formidable riot, and at 
Newport, where a gentleman named Frost led the mob to attack the 
constituted authorities. Frost was arrested and transported for life; 
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about twenty of his doltided followers fell in a conflict with the army 
and police. It was perhaps owing to the eicitemcnt produced by these 
erents among the working classes, tliat one or two attempts were 
made by insane persons on the life of the queen; they, however, only 
served to produce the strongest professions of attachment to her person 
and government from all classes of her subjects, 

Hanover, which had been united to England since tlie accession of 
the house of Brunswick, W'as separated from it when Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, as the Salic law, excluding females from the 
sovereignty, has been long established in most of the principalities of 
Germany. The duke of Cumberland, son of George III., became 
king of Hanover, and immediately after taking possession of his 
throne, set aside some constitutional changes which had been introduced 
by William IV. Some dissatisfaction arose from this return to the 
old system; but it was not of long continuance, as the Diet of the 
German jiriiices dccieled iu favour of the king, when an appeal was 
made to that mediatorial power. In general it may lie said of the 
German states, that they are contented with having obtained admini¬ 
strative reforms, and are not anxious for any organic changes in their 
form of government. Prussia, which at one time evinced a strong 
desire to obtain a representative constitution on a broad and permanent 
basis, has for the present abandoned the demand; and the paternal 
character of the government of the reigning monarch is not likely to 
induce a contented people to impose restrictions upon the royal 
authority. 

In Spain the cause of a constitutional government came trium¬ 
phant out of a long and arduous struggle, but civil dissensions so 
disorganized society, that it has yet been found impossible to establish 
tranquillity in that country. It is, how^ever, difiicult to describe the 
state of ])arties in that distracted country, or to discover the causes of 
the movements, insurrections, and petty revolutions which follow each 
other in lamentable succession. The Queen-mother, Christina, was 
forced to abandon the regency and the guardianship of her daughter, 
the Q,upcn Isabella, and to seek refuge in France. The chief power 
then devolved on Espartero, duke of Victoria, to wdiom the successful 
issue of the struggle against Don Carlos was mainly owing; but in 
the midst of what seemed a prudent and prosperous career, he was 
assailed by a coml^i^ion of parties, agreeing in nothing but oppo- 
stion to bis regency, lind, while we write, the issue of the contest is 
uncertain. 

Canada was scarcely restored to tranquillity when the Upper and 
Lower Provinces were le^slatively united, and a system of conciliatory 
policy adopted, which has been followed by the most beneficial results. 
The danger of a war with America, which was eagerly desired by th*T 
unj)rincipled adventurers who came from the United States to support 
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the patriots, has thus been averted, and the British Colonies iu that 
quarter of the globe seem destined to enjoy a period of long repose 
and uninterrupted tranquillity. The same happy prospects may fairly 
be anticipated for the West India Islands; it was impossible that so 
extensive a change as the total abolition of slavery, and the complete 
emancipation of the negro race, should have been effected without 
some difficulties and perplexities, but happily the crisis has passed 
over without producing any permanent result of evil, and so far as 
the experiment of free labour Las been tried, it has proved as success¬ 
ful as the friends of humanity could desire. There are, however, 
circumstances connected with the cultivation of sugar wh ch may raise 
firi.iJicuil difficullies, and thus throw' an apparent doubt on the prefer¬ 
able nature of free labour; hut even these, when closely examined, 
will be found to afford evidence in favour of the emancipation of the 
negroes, and show that a system of slavery is in the end as unprofit¬ 
able as it is flagrantly unjust. 

An event, which at one period w'ould have excited general com¬ 
motion, passed over in France w'ith little excitement or notice. In 
deference to the wishes and opinions of a large body of liis subjects, 
Louis Philippe resolved to bring the remains of the Emperor Napoleon 
to Paris, for interment; application being made to the British Govern¬ 
ment, permission was granted as a matter of course, and the king of 
the Frencli sent his own son on tliis mission to St. llcdena. The 
remains of the emperor Avcrc transferred to France, and having been 
home in procession through Paris, were placed in a temporary tomb 
until a proper mausoleum could he erected for their reception. As 
this event seemed to prove that the Fiencli nation still retained its 
aftachnioiit to the family of their former emperor, Louis Buonaparte, 
a nephew' of Naitoleon, was induced to make an attempt for the impe¬ 
rial tlu'one. Attended by a few followers he raised his standard at 
Pmulogne, hut no one a])poarcd willing to join in his insime attempt, 
and he was easily made prisoner by the authorities. On his trial it 
appeared tliat the young man was the dupe of an over-heated imagi¬ 
nation; his life was mercifully spared, hut it was deemed prudent to 
confine him for the remainder of his days to the castle of Ham. 

Ever since the successful issue of the Greek revolution, it seemed 
as if the Turkish empire was gradually sinking into ruin; Mohammed 
AH, pacha of Egypt, not only rendered himself ind^^pendeiit, hut annexed 
Syria to his dominions, and menaced the other Asiatic provinces of 
the Sultan. As these circumstances might have enabled Russia to 
accomplish the schemes of aggrandizement at the expense of Turkey, 
which were known to he entertained by the cabinet of St. Peters- 
hurgh, a convention was executed at London, betw'een the representa¬ 
tives of Austria, Prussia, and England, for arranging, by their armed 
intervention, the question at issue between the Sultan and his 
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powerful vassal. France refused to accede to this treaty, and a large 
party in that country sought to take advantage of that crisis and excite 
a war against England. Louis Philippe was, however, too prudent a 
monarch to encounter the risk of hostilities; he merely protested 
against any injury being done to the pacha of Egypt, and then remained 
a quiet spectator of the course of events. Mohammed AH, in the 
hope of receiving aid from France, at first refused to accept the terms 
proposed by the Convention, but the vigorous operations of the British 
squadron sent to the coast of Syria, soon convinced him that his ruin 
would be the issue of a protracted contest, lie accepted the mediation 
of the allies, and nominally returned to liis allegiance. Advantage was 
taken of these circumstances to ameliorate the condition of the various 
Christian populations subject to the Sultan, and the tyranny which 
the Mohammedans had exercised over them during a long course of 
ccntiM'ies was formally abolished. 

The weakness of the Melbourne cabinet in the House of Commons 
was greatly increased by the results of several isolated elections; the 
vacancies accidentally produced in various places were in so many cases 
filled up by their adversaries, that the ministerial majority, originally 
small, was virtually annihilated. At the same time the commercial 
distress of the country was felt to be rapidly increasing, and the 
revenue became daily more inadequate to meet the expenditure of 
the country. As a remedy for these financial difficulties, it was pro¬ 
posed to impose a fixed duty on the importation of foreign corn, and 
to diminish the diflferential duties between foreign and colonial timber 
and sugar. These measures were not acceptable to the majority of 
the House of Commons; a vote of want of confidence in ministers was 
carried, and the cabinet was of course driven to choose between 
immediate resignation and a dissolution of Parliament. 

Few elections produced a greater change in the relative strength of 
parties than that which ensued. In all the agricultural districts, and 
in many of the manufacturing towns, Lord Melhourne's supporters 
were completely defeated, and the majority against the cabin<?t was 
increased to nearly a hundred votes. Of course, when the new Parlia¬ 
ment assembled, the ministers were forced to resign, and the reins of 
power were transferred to their opponents. A new administration 
was formed under the auspices of Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington; hut without producing any violent change in the foreign 
or domestic policy of country. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HISTORY OF COLONIZATION. 


In order to avoid frequent interruptions in the course of the narrative, 
it Jias been deemed advisable to reserve the account of the principal 
European colonies for the close of the volume, and thus to bring before 
the reader one of the most remarkable features in modern history. 
Colonies were indeed established in ancient times, and in the preceding 
volume of the Manual we have given a full account of those founded 
by the Greeks and Carthaginians; but the discovery of a new world 
gave an extraordinary impulse to emigration, and produced one of the 
most striking series of events in the annals of mankind. The subject 
naturally divides itself into two great parts—the European colonies 
in the \Vcstern, and those in the Eastern world; and to the former 
we shall first direct our attention. 


The Establishment of the Spaniards in Mexico. 

Lmmediatkly after tlie discovery of America, the first Spanish colony 
was estal)Jished in lIisj>anioIa, better known by the more modem 
name of ISt. Domingo. The Queen Isabella had given strict orders 
to protect the Indians, and had issued a proclamation prohibiting the 
Spaniards from compelling them to work. The natives, who consi¬ 
dered exemption from toil as supreme felicity, resisted every attempt 
to induce them to labour for hire, and so many Spaniards fell victims 
to the diseases peculiar to the climate, that hands were wanting to 
work the mines or till the soil. A system of compulsory labour was 
therefore adopted almost by necessity, and it w^as soon extended, until 
the Indians W'cre reduced to hopelesss slavery. The mines of Hispa¬ 
niola, when first discovered, were exceedingly productive, and the 
riches acquired by the early adventurers attracted fresh crowds of 
greedy but enterprising settlers to its shores. The hardships to which 
the Indians were subjected, rapidly decreased their numbers, and in 
the same proportion diminished the profits of the adventurers. It 
uas therefore resolved to seek new' settlements,; the island of Puerto 
Rico was annexed to the Spanisli dominions, and its unfortunate 
inhabitants were subjected to the same cruel tyranny as the natives of 
Hispaniola. The island of Cuba w'as next conquered; though it is 
seven hundred miles in length, and w'as then densely populated, such 
was the unw'arlike character of the inhabitants, that three hundred 
Spaniards were sufficient for its total subjugation. 
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More imporfamt conquests were opened by the intrepidity of Balboa 
who had founded a small settlement on the Isthmus of Darien. 
Having learned from an Indian cazique that there existed a very wealthy 
kingdom on the borders of a great ocean, he sent to Hispaniola for 
reinforcements, and proceeded through the dangerous defiles and rocky 
chains which traverse the isthmus towards the frontiers of the unknown 
golden region. At length he reached the top of a mountain, which 
commanded a view of the Avide expanse, of the Pacific Ocean, and 
lifting up his hands to heaven, returned thanks to God for having 
made him the instrameiit of a discovery so honourable to his country 
and to himself. He received such information respecting the strength 
of the nation, whose fame had induced him to undertake this perilous 
journey, that he deemed it prudent to lead back his folloAvers, but 
he first obtained from the neiglibouring caziques a greater amount 
of treasure than had yet been obtained by any Spanish expedition in 
the New World. In the mean time the cruelties with which the 
Indians were treated, roused the sympathies of the missionaries who 
had been sent out for their conversion. Las Casas, especially, appealed 
not only to his sovereign, but to all Cbrisliuii Europe ; and such was 
the effect of his eloquence, that a cliange of system was promised. 
Unfortunately, Las Casas, in his anxiety to relieve one suffering race, 
inflicted equal misery on another; he pro})Osed that negroes should be 
imported from Africa to do the Avork of the Indians, and thus laid the 
foundation of the infamous slave trade, Avliich still continues to outrage 
humanity. 

At lengtli the Spaniards began to prepare an expedition for esta¬ 
blishing their empire on the Ainericau continent; an armament was 
organized in Cuba, and the command intrusted to Fernando Cortez, a 
commander possessing great skill and bravery, but avaricious and cruel 
even beyond the general average of his countrymen at that period. 
On the 2nd of April, 1519, this bold adventurer entered the harbour 
of St. Juan de Uloa, on the coast of Yucatan. By means of a female 
captive he aa’us enabled to open communications Avith the natives; ard 
tbe 3 ', instead of opposing the entrance of these fatal guests into their 
country, assisted them in all their operations with an alacrity of which 
they too soon had reason to repent. The Mexicans had attained a 
pretty high degree of civilization; they had a regular government, a 
83 ’^stem of law, and an established priesthood; they recorded events by 
a species of picture-writing, not so perfect as the Egyptian system of 
hieroglyphics, hut which, nevertheless, admitted more minuteness and 
particularity than is generally imagined; their architectural structures 
were remarkable for their strength and beaut}'; they had advanced so 
far in science as to construct a pretty accurate calendar; and they 
possessed considerable skill, not only in the useful, but also in the 
ornamental arts of life. Cortez saw that such a nation must be treated 
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dilferetttly from the rude savages in the islands; ho therefore Concealed 
his real intentions, and merely demanded to he introduced to the 
sovereign of the country, the Emperor Montezuma. 

The Indian caziques were unwilling to admit strangers possessed 
of such formidable weapons as muskets and artillery into the interior 
of their country; and Montezuma, who was of a weak and cowardly 
disposition, was still more reluctant to receive a visit from strangers, 
of whose prowess he had received an exaggerated description. Ho 
therefore resolved to temporize, and sent ambassadors to Cortez with 
rich presents, declining the proposed interview. But these magnificent 
gifts only served to increase the rapacity of the Spaniards; Cortez 
resolved to temporize; he changed his camp into a permanent settlement, 
which suhsequently grow into the city of Vera Cruz, and patiently 
watched from his intrenchments the course of events. He had not 
long continued in this position, -when he received an embassy from 
the Zempoallaiis, a tribe which had been long discontented with the 
government of Montezuma. He immediately entered into a close 
alliance with these disaffected subjects, sent an embassy to Spain to pro¬ 
cure a ratification of his powers, and set fire to his fleet, in order that his 
companions, deprived, of all hope of escape, should look for safety only 
in victory. Having completed his preparations, he marched through 
an unknown country to subdue a mighty empire, with a force amounting 
to five hundred foot, fifteen horsemen, and six pieces of artillery. 
His first hostile encounter w'as with the TIascalans, the most warlike 
race in Mexico; their country was a republic, under the protection of 
the empire, and they fought with the fury of men animated by a love 
of freedom. But nothing could resist the superiority which their fire¬ 
arms gave the Spaniards; the TIascalans, after several defeats, yielded 
themselves as vassals to the crown of Spain, and engaged to assist 
Cortez in all his future operations. Aided by six thousand of these 
new allies, he advanced to Cholula, a town of great importance, where, 
by Montezuma's order, he was received with open professions of 
friendship, while plans were secretly devised for his destruction. Cortez 
discovered the plot and punished it by the massacre of six thousand 
of the citizens; the rest were so terrified, that, at the command of the 
Spaniard, they returned to their usual occupations, and treated with 
the utmost respect the men whose hands were stained with the blood 
of their countrymen. 

As a picture of national prosperity long since extinct, wc shall here 
insert the description given by Cortes in his despatches to the Spanish 
monarch of the ancient city of TIascala, which still exists, though 
much decayed. “ This city is so extensive, so well worthy of admi¬ 
ration, that although I omit much that I could say of it, I feel assured 
that the little I shall say will be scarcely credited, since it is largqy 
than Granada, and much stronger, and contains as many fine houai^ 
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and a mucbt larger popula4:ion than that city did at the time of its 
capture ; and it is much better supplied with the products of the earthy 
such as corn, and with fowls and game, fish from the rivers, various 
hinds of vegetables, and other excellent articles of food. There is in 
this city a market, in which every d.ay thirty thousand people are 
engaged in buying and selling, besides many other merchants who are 
scattered about the city. The market contains a great variety of 
articles both of food and clothing, and all kinds of shoes for the 
feet; jewels of gold and silver, and precious stones, and ornaments of 
feathers, all as well arranged as they can possibly be found in any 
public squares or markets in the world. There is much earthenware 
of every style and a good quality, equal to the best of Spanish manu¬ 
facture. Wood, coal, edible and medicinal plants, are sold in great 
quantities. There are houses whore they wash and shave the heads as 
barbers, and also for baths. Finally, there is found among them a well 
regulated police; the people are rational and well disposed, and 
altogether greatly superior to the most civilized African nation.” 

Add to this the description of the neighbouring state of Cholula:— 
“The inhabitants are better clothed than the Tlascalans in some 
respects, as the superior classes of citizens all wear cloaks over their 
other dress; similar in shape, material, and bordering, to those of 
Africa, but unlike them in being provided with pockets. Since the 
late troubles they have been and continue true and obedient vassals of 
your Majesty, performing wdiatevcr is required of them in your royal 
name, and I behove they will remain so hereafter. This state is very 
fertile under cultivation, as there is much land, most of which is well 
watered; and the exterior of the city is more beautiful than any in 
Spain, us it contains many towers, and is situated on a plain. And 
1 assure your Majesty, that I have counted from a mosque or temple 
four hundred mosques and as many towers, all of which are of mosques 
in this city. This city is more suitable for the Spaniards to inhabit 
than any of the towns we have yet seen, as it has unoccupied laads 
and water for cattle, which none of the others have that w^e have seen; 
and the multitude of people who dwell in the other places is so great, 
that there is not a hand's-bre;with of land which is not cultivated.” 

From Cholula, Cortez advanced towards the city of Mexico, and 
had almost reached its gates before the feeble Montezuma had deter¬ 
mined whether he should receive him as a friend or as an enemy. After 
some hesitation, Montezuma went forth to meet Cortez, with all the 
magnificence of barbarous parade, and granted the Spaniards a lodging 
in the capital. 

But notwithstanding his apparent triumph, the situation of Cortez 
vas one of extraordinary danger and perplexity. He was in a city 
T^rrounded by a lake, the bridges and causeways of which might easily 

broken; and his little band, thus cut off from all communication 
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with its allies, must then hare fallen victims to superior numhers. 
To avert this danger he adopted the bold resolution of seizing Mon> 
teziima as a hostage for his safety, and he actually brought him a 
prisoner to the Spanish quarters. Under pretence of gratifying the 
monarch’s curiosity to see the structure of European vessels, the 
Spaniards built two brigantines, and launched them on the lake, thus 
securing to themselves the means of retreat in case of any reverse of 
fortune. 

The ostensible pretext for this act of violence was that a cazique, 
named Qualpopoca, had slain several Spaniards in the city of Nautecal 
or Almeria. The account which Cortez gives of the transaction is too 
singular to be omitted, especially as his dispatches are utterly un¬ 
known in this country. It will he seen that he never gives Monte¬ 
zuma, or as he writes the name, Muteezurna, the title of king or 
emperor, but speaks of him as if his right to royalty had been 
sacrificed from the moment that the Spaniards, had landed in his 
country, 

“Six days having passed, most powerful Prince, since I entered the 
great city of Teraixtitan [^Mexicoj|, and having seen some things in it, 
though but a few compared with what there was to be seen and noted, 
it seemed to me, judging from these things, and from w'hat I had 
observed of the country, that it would subserve the interests of your 
Majesty and our own security if Mutcezmna was in my power, and not 
wholly free from restraint; in order that lie might not he diverted 
from the resolution and willing spirit which he showed in the service 
of youi” Majesty, especially as ne Hjaaiiunls were somewhat trouble¬ 
some and difficult to please; lest feeling annoyed on any occasion, ho 
should do us some serious injury, and even might cause all memory of 
us to perish, in the exercise of ins great power. It also appeared to 
me that if he was under xny control, all the countries tliat were subject 
to him would be more easily brought to the knowledge and service of 
your Majesty, as afterwards actually hapjxened. I resolved, therefore, 
to take him and place him in my quarters, which were of great 
strength; and revolving in my mind how this could be effected 
without occasioning any tumult or disturbance, I recollected what 
the officer whom I had left in conunaud iji Vera Cruz, had written me 
concerning the occurrences in the city of Almeria, which I have already 
related, and which, as he was informed, had all taken place in pursu¬ 
ance of orders from Muteezurna. Having used the precaution to 
stiition guards at the corners of the streets, I "went to the palace of 
Muteezurna, as I had before often done, to visit him; and after con¬ 
versing with him in a sportive manner on agreeable topics, and receiving 
at his hands some jewels of gold, and one of his own daughtera, 
together with several daughters of hk nobles for some of my company, 
I then said to him, ‘that 1 had been infonned of what had taken place 
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in the city of Nauteeal or Almeria, and the fate of the Spaniards, who 
had been killed there; that Qualpopoca alleged in defence of his 
conduct, that whatever he had done was in pursuance of orders from 
him, which, as his vassel, he could not disregard; that I did not 
believe it was so, but nevertheless, in order to clear himself from the 
imputation, it seemed to me proper that he should send for Qualpopoca 
and the other principal men of that city, who had been concerned in 
the slaughter of the Spaniards, that the truth of the mutter might be 
known, and those men punislied, by which means he would satisfy 
your Majesty of his loyal disposition beyond all dispute; lest instead.of 
the rewards which your Majesty would order to be given him, the 
reports of these outrages might provoke your Majesty’s anger against 
him, on account of his having commanded tlie injury to be done; since 
I was well satisfied that the truth was contrary to what those men had 
declared.’" 

The offending cazique, Qualpopoca, was brought to the capital, as 
our readers are probably aware, and with his followers, was burnt alive. 
Cortez tells this part of the story with much naivete, “ So they were 
publicly burned in a sqxiarc of tlie city, without creating any disturb¬ 
ance; and on the day of their execution, as they confessed that 
Muteezuma had directed them to kill the Spaniards, I caused him to 
he put in irons, which threw him into great consternation.” All this 
was manifestly done merely from the motives above intimated, namely, 
“to subserve the interests of your Majesty and our own security;” yet 
Cortez had some apprehension lest he might oft’end royal symj)atliies, 
and so, in respect of his demeanour towards Montezuma, he wTites to 
the emper(»r:— 

“ISucIi was the kindness of my treatment tow ards him, and his owm 
contentment with his situation, that when at different times I tempted 
him with the offer of his liberty, begging that ho w'ouhl return to his 
palace, he has often replied that he w^as well pleased w'ith his present 
quarters, and did not wish to leave tliem, as he wanted nothing that he 
W'as accustomed to enjoy in his owm palace; and that in case he w'ent 
away, there would be reason to fear the importunities of the local 
governors, his vassals might lea.d him to act against his own wishes, 
and in opposition to your Majesty, while he desired in every possible 
manner to promote your Majesty’s service; that so far he had informed 
them what he desired to have done, and was well content to remain 
where he w'as; and should they w ish to suggest any thing to him, ho 
could answer that he was not at liberty, and thus excuse himself from 
attending to them.” 

Cortez thus describes the original city of Mexico, w'hich he soon 
afterwards totally destroyed:—“This great city of Temixtitan [[Mexico] 
is situated in this salt lake, and from the main land to the denser parts 
of it, hy whichever route one chooses to enter, the distance is two 
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leagues. There arc four avenues or entrances to the city, all of which 
are formed by artificial causeways, two spears’ length in width. The 
city is as large as Seville or Cordova; its streets, I speak of the prin¬ 
cipal ones, are very wide and straight; some of these, and all the 
inferior ones, are half land and half water, and are navigated by 
canoes. * * * This city has many public squares, in which are 

situated the markets and other places for buying and selling. There 
is one square twice as large as that of the city of Salamanca, sur¬ 
rounded by porticoes, where are daily assembled more than sixty 
thousand souls, engaged in buying and selling; and where are found 
all kinds of merchandise that the world affords, embracing the neces¬ 
saries of life, as, for instance, articles of food, as well as jewels of 
goitl and silver, lead, brass, copper, tin, precious stones, bones, shells, 
snails, and feathers. There are also exposed for sale wrought and 
unwrougUt stone, bricks burnt and unburnt, timber hewn and unheAvn, 
of different sorts. * ^ * Every kind of merchandise is sold in a 

particular street or quarter assigned to it exclusively, and thus the best 
order is preserved. They sell everything by number or measure; at 
least so far we have not observed them to sell anything by w'eight. 
There is a building in the great square that is used as an audience 
house, where ten or twelve persons, who are magistrates, sit and decide 
all controversies that arise in the market, and order delinquents to be 
punished. In the same square there arc other persons wlio go con¬ 
stantly about among the people, observing what is sold, and the 
measures used in selling; and they liave been seen to break measures 
that w'erc not true. This great city contains a large number of 
temples, or houses for their idols, very handsome edifices, which are 
situated in the different districts and the suburbs; in tlie principal 
ones religious persons of each particular sect are constantly residing, 
for whose use beside the houses containing the idols there are other 
convenient habitations. All these persons dress in black, and never 
cut or comb their hair from the time tliey enter the priesthood until 
they leave it; and all the sons of the principal inhabitants, both nobles 
and respectable citizens, are placed in the temples, and wear the same 
dress from the age of seven or eight years until they are taken out to 
be married; which occurs more frequently with the first-bom who 
inherit estates chan with the others. The priests are debarred from 
female society, nor is any w'omun permitted to enter the religious 
houses. They also abstain from eating certain kinds of food, more at 
some seasons of the year than others. Among these temples there is 
one wdiich far surpasses all the rest, wliose grandeur of architectural 
details no human tongue is able to describe; for within its precincts, 
surrounded by a lofty wall, there is room enough for a town of five 
hundred families. Around the interior of this inclosure them are 
handsome edifices, containing largo halls and corridors, in which the 
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religious persons attached to the temple reside. There ore full forty 
towers, which are lofty and well built, the largest of which has fifty 
steps leading to its main body, and is higher than the tower of the 
principal church at Seville. The stone and wood of which they are 
constructed are so well wrought in every part, that nothing could be 
better done, for the interior of the chapels containing the idols consists 
of curious imagery, wrought in stone, with j»Iastcr ceilings, and wood 
work carved in reliefj and painted with figures of monsters and other 
objects. j\ll these towers are the burial-places of the nobles, and 
every chapel in them is dedicated to a particular idol, to which they 
pay their devotions.” 

But danger impended over Cortez from an unexpected quarter; the 
governor of Cuba, anxious to share in the plunder of Mexico, of 
whose wealth, great as it really was, he had received very exaggerated 
statements, sent a new armament under the command of Narvaez, to 
deprive the conqueror of the fruits of his victory. Cortez, leaving a 
small garrison in Mexico, marched against Narvaez, and by a series of 
prudent operations, not only overcame him, but induced his followers 
to enlist under his own banners. This reinforcement was particularly 
valuable at a time when the Mexicans, >veary of Spanish cruelty 
and tyranny, had resolved to make the most desperate efforts for 
expeliing tlie invaders. Scarcely had Cortez returned to Mexico, 
Avhen his quarters were attacked with desperate fury; and though 
thousands of the assailants were slain, fresh thousands eagerly hurried 
forward to take their place. At length Cortez brought out Montezuma 
in his royal robes on the ramparts, trusting that his influence over his 
subjects would induce them to suspend hostilities. But the unfor¬ 
tunate emperor was mortally wounded by a missile flung by one of 
his own subjects; and Cortez, Laving done everything which prudence 
and valour could dictate, was forced to abandon the capital. The 
Spaniards suffered severely in this calamitous retreat; they lost their 
artillery, ammunition, and baggage, together with the greater part of 
the treasure for which they had encountered so many perils. A splen¬ 
did victory at Otuniba, over the Mexicans, who attempted to intercept 
them, restored the confidence of the Spaniards, and they reached the 
friendly territories of the Tlascalans in safety. Having collected some 
reinforcements, and by judicious arts revived the courage of his men, 
Cortez once more advanced towards Mexico, and, halting on the 
borders of the lake, he began to build some brigantines in order to 
attack the city by water. While thus engaged, he succeeded in 
detaching many of the neighbouring cities from their allegiance to the 
new emperor, Guatimozin, and having obtained some fresh troops 
from Hispaniola, he prepared for a vigorous siege by launching his 
brigantines on the lake. Guatimozin made a gallant resistance, and 
repulsed the Spaniards in an attempt to take the city by storm; but 
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being unable to resist the slower operations of Buropcan tactics^ iie 
attempted to escape over the lake, when ^his canoe was intercepted by 
a brigantine, and the unfortunate emperor remained a prisoner. As 
soon’ as the fate of their sovereign was known, the resistance of the 
Mexicans ceased, and all tlie provinces of the empire imitated the 
example of the capital. Guatimozin was cruelly tortured to extort a 
confession of concealed treasure, and his unfortunate subjects became 
the slaves of their rapacious conquerors. Cortez himself was treated 
with gross ingratitude by his sovereign, whose dominions he had 
enlarged by the conquest of an empire, and he died in comparative 
obscurity. 

As the history of the course of policy adopted towards Mexico, is 
nearly the same as that which was adopted in all the colonies estab¬ 
lished by Spain and Portugal, it will be convenient to give here such 
a general outline of its principles as will obviate the necessity of again 
returning to the subject. The first thought of the conquerors was to 
propagate the Christian faith in their new dominions, not only from 
motives of bigotry, but in obedience to the soundest dictates of pru¬ 
dence. Cortez from the very eommcneemeiit saw that the best means 
to secure the fidelity of the natives was to induce them to become 
Christians; for the JVIexicuu system of idolatry would have raised an 
insurmountable barrier butwoeii them and the Spaniards, lie and his 
successors wore merciless in their extermination of the Mexican reli¬ 
gion. The idols wei’e broken to pieces and burned, the temples levelled 
to the ground, and not a priest was permitted to live. Alissionaries 
were invited from Europe to aid in the great work of civilization; 
between the years 1522 and 1545, numbers of monastics came from 
various parts of the old world to aid in the conversion of Mexico, They 
penetrated the coimtrj' at every point, proceeding fur beyond the limits 
of the military establishments; tlmy found the minds of the timid 
natives every where prepared for the reception of a new creed, being 
persuaded that their native gods had cither abandoned them or had 
been deprived of power, and therefore that it was necessary for them 
to conciliate the deities of their conquerors. The missionaries did not 
hesitate to avail themselves of pious frauds to ensure the triumph of 
Christianity; they persuaded the ignorant natives that the Gospel had 
been preached in some remote age to their ancestors; they pretended 
that they could discover traces of its symbols and precepts in the 
corruptions of Mexican idolatry, jmd they magnified every accidental 
coincidence into a proof of perfect identity between the old and the 
new religion. Thus, they foimd something like a cross employed as 
a religious sign by the Mexican priests, and alfected to hail k as a 
recognition of the symbol of our Ovation. The sacred eagle of the 
Aatecans served as a plausible introduction to the worship of the 
Holy Spirit. Many practices unknown to the Boman Eitual were 
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admitted and consecrated. Tims the passion of the Indians for flowers 
was indulged by having sacred wreaths w'om on certain festivals of the 
ahurch, and chaplets offered oji the altars. Dances were allowed to 
form a part of public worship, and .imusements of a still more ques¬ 
tionable character were permitted, even in the interior of churches. 
These compromises, combined with the avowed determination of the 
Spaniards to extirpate polytheism, will enable us to account for the 
vast number of conversions in the first half century after the conquest. 
Indeed, if we can believe the statistics of Torquemada, no less than 
six millions of Indians were baptized by friars of the Franciscan order 
between the years 1524 and 1540. 

Nor were these converts confined to the lower ranks of the Indians. 
The Mexican nobles who had survived the massacre of Cortez, and 
even the royal family of Fezano, which was long permitted to retain 
a qualified independence, embraced the religion of the Spaniards. 
Ixtlilxochitl, the cazique of this petty principality, who had been the 
faithful ally of Cortez in all his camy)aigns, distinguished himself 
among the new converts. lie received with open arms the monks 
who were sent to instruct him, gave them lodgings in his palace, and 
was incessant in his application to theological studies, until his teachers 
certified that he was qualified to become an instructor in liis turn. 
He thoi began to preach to his subjects and to teacli them the Romish 
catechism; his instructions and his authority Avon thorn over in such 
multitudes that it was impossible to baptize them individually. They 
were brigadt'd into bands; the same name w’as given to all the men 
of tlie same group, and this abridgement of the ceremony enabled the 
missionaries to receive thousands into the church every day. So 
ardent Avas the cazique's zeal, that lie threatened to burn his mother, 
the queen-doAA'ager, alive, if she did not at once resign her attachment 
to the ancient idolatry. Ills threats or his preachings finally prevailed; 
she consented to be led to the church, and to take the Christian name 
of Mary. 

It must not be omitted that the missionaries honourably exerted 
themselves to protect the Mexicans from the sanguinary cruelty of the 
Spaniards; Sahagun and Las Casas were particularly famous for their 
exertions in behalf of the vanquished; they obtained bulls from the 
pope, and edicts from the Spanish Government, fully recognising the 
claims of the Indians to the rights of humanity, and though they failed 
to obtain a full measure of justice for the native Mexicans, they saved 
them from the wretched fate which swept aAvay the native population 
in almost every other colony of Spain. In consequence of the pro¬ 
tection thus accorded them, both by the secular and regular clergy, 
the attachment of the native Mexicans to the Romish religion became 
more ardent and passionate than that of the Spaniards themselves, and 
it. still continues to he felt, though the country has been restored to 
independence. 
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The edicts of the Spanish monarchs in favour of the Indians wore 
disregarded; the population began to decrease rapidly, a®d a 
system was adopted by which oppression was reduced to an organized 
form, and ameliorated by being placed under the control of the 
government. It was determined that the native Americans should be 
regarded as serfs attached to the soil, and distributed into Encomiendas^ 
a kind of fiefs or estates established in favour of the Spanish settlers, 
who took the name of Conquisiadores. Slavery, which had previously 
been arbitrary, was thus invested with legal forms; the Indian tribes 
divided into sections, some of which contained more than a hundred 
families, were assigned either to the soldiers who had distinguished 
themselves in the war of invasion, or to the civilians sent from Madrid 
to administer the government of the provinces. It was fortunate for 
the Mcs.icans that their masters did not erect fortified castles, like 
the feudal barons of the middle ages; instead of these they established 
haciendas, or large farms, which they had the wisdom to govern 
according to the old forms of the Mexican proprietary. There was 
no change or interruption in the cultivation of plants indigenous to 
the soil; the serf cultivated the soil according to hereditary routine, 
and so identified himself with his master, that he very frequently took 
his name. There are many Indian families of the present day bearing 
Spanish names, whose blood has never been mingled with that of 
Europeans. Another fortunate circumstance contributed to the pre¬ 
servation of the native Mexicans; the Spanish settlers in that country 
did not enter into any of those mining speculations which led their 
brethren in Hispaniola and other islands of the Antilles to sacrifice 
the natives by myriads to their grasping cupidity. The Conquisiadores 
had neither the capital nor the intelligence necessary for such enter- 
prizes; they contented themselves, in imitation of the natives, with 
washing the earth, silt, and sands, brought doAvn from the mountains 
by rivers and winter torrents, to extract the grains of gold which they 
contained. The mines of ]\lcxico, which have spread so much of the 
precious metals over the surface of the globe, were not discovered until 
after the conquest, and brought very trifling profits to those who first 
attempted their exploration. The loss of these speculators was a 
positive gain to humanity. 

Up to the eightcentli century the condition of the Mexican pea¬ 
sants was very little diiferent from that of the serfs of Poland or Russia* 
About that period their condition began to be sensibly ameliorated. 
Many families of Conquisiadores became extinct, and the encomiendas 
were not again distributed by the government. The viceroys and the 
provincial councils, called Audiencias, paid particular attention to the 
interests of those Indians who were liberated by the breaking up of 
the encomiendas; they abolished every vestige of compulsory lahour 
in the mines, requiring that this employment should be voluntary, and 
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fairly remunerated. Several abuses, however, prevailed iu tlie colonial 
administration, from the monopolies established by the agents of the 
Spanish governments; they conferred upon themselves the exclusive 
privilege of selling those articles most likely to be used by an agricul¬ 
tural population, and fixed whatever price they pleased upon these 
commodities. Having thus, by a system of force and fraud, got the 
Indians deeply into their debt, they established a law ))y which 
insolvent debtors became the absolute slaves of their creditors. Many 
edicts were issued to check these abuses, but they Averc not eficctually 
remedied until after the revolution which gave independence to Mexico. 

We shall now briefly state the circumstances which led to the 
assertion of Mexican independence. On the 8th of July, 1808, a 
corvette from Cadiz brought intelligoiice of the dethronement of the 
Spanish Bourbons, by Napoleon, and the transfer of the monarchy to 
Joseph Buonaparte. The viceroy at first published the news without 
a word of comment, but soon recovering from his first surprise, he 
issued a proclamation declaring his intention to preserve his fidelity 
to King Ferdinand, and exhorting the Mexican people to maintain 
the rights of their legitimate sovereign. It Avas the first time that 
‘*the people" had been named in any act of state, emanating from the 
colonial government, and this Avas among the chief causes of the 
extraordinary enthusiasm Avith which the viceroy's appeal AA'as received. 
It Avas proposed to establish a proA'isronal government on the model 
of the Juntas, Avhich had been formed by the patriots in Spain. This 
proposition, favourably received by tl»e viceroy, Avas rejected by In's 
council as inconsistent Avith the ascendancy Avhicli had hitherto been 
enjo3a‘d by all pure Spaniards; three months Avero spent in contiOA^ersy, 
until at length the council or Audiencia took the bold measure of 
arresting the viceroy, and throAving him into the prisons of the Inqui¬ 
sition on a charge of heresy. As, lioAvever, there Avas some danger that 
the populace might rise in his favour, the Audiencia, having first 
invested itself Avith the functions of regency, sent tlie governor a 
prisoner to Cadiz, where he was long confined in a dungeon. 

The Creoles and Indians Avere indignant at this usurpation, and 
they were still more enraged by the undisguised contempt Avith Avhicli 
their claims Avere treated by the Spanish oligarchy. Bataller, one of 
the leading members of the council, Avas accustomed to say that “ no 
native American should participate in the government, so long as 
there Avas a mule-driver in La Mancha, or a cobbler in Castille to 
represent Spanish ascendancy." The Juntas of Spain, thougli engaged 
in a desperate struggle for their own freedom, Avere obstinate in their 
resolution to keep the colonies in dependence, and they sent out 
Venegas as viceroy, with positive orders to maintain the ascendancy of 
the Spaniards, and keep the Creoles and Indians in their own con¬ 
dition of degradation. 
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A priest of Indian descent, Hidalgo, the curate of Holares, raised 
the standard of revolt; lie declared to his congregation that the 
Europeans had formed a plot to deliver up the country to the Fi^nch 
Jacobins; he exhorted them to take up arms to defend their liberties 
and tlieir religion, and to march boldly to battle in the name of King 
Ferdinand and the Blessed Virgin. On the 10th of September, 1810, 
he made himself master of San Felipe and San Miguel el-Grande; he 
confiscati'd the property of all the Europeans, declaring that the soil 
of Mexico belonged of right to the Mexicans themselves. Several 
other cities were conquered, and in all of them the Indians and Creoles 
sacrificed every European without mercy, their commander seeming to 
wink at their excesses, which he trusted would prevent terms of peace 
from being offered or accepted. 

Venegas, the viceroy, made the most vigorous efforts to check the 
progress of this rebellion; he conciliated the Creoles by investing one 
of their body with high military rank; he caused Hidalgo to be 
excommunicated by the ecclesiastical authorities, and he paraded an 
image of the Virgin, to which superstition attached miraculous powers, 
through the streets of Mexico. TJiis last expedient caused Hidalgo 
to stop short in the midst of his victorious care<-r, and at a time when 
he was joined by several regiments of provincial militia, and by the 
curate Morelos, whose abilities were equivalent to a host, Hidalgo 
retired from before the walls of Mexico, which could not have resisted 
a vigorous assault. He was overtaken and defeated by an army of 
Spaniards and Creoles; several of tlie towns which had submitted to 
him were recaptured; and the victors more than retaliated the san¬ 
guinary excesses of the insurgents. The royxil army continued to 
pursue Hidalgo and his half-armed associates; a second victory 
completed their ruin; Hidalgo and two of his jirincipal officers 
endeavouring to escape to the United States were betrayed to the 
Spaniards, March 21st, 1811, and after a long confinement, in which 
they were vainly tortured to obtain a confession of the extent of the 
conspiiacy, they were publicly executed. 

The ilispersed army of Hidalgo divided itself into separate bands, 
and maintained a ruinous guerilla warfare against their oppressors. 
Eayon and Morelos resolved to unite them once more in a grand 
scheme of patriotic warfare. Rayon caused a national junta to he 
established in the district where the Spaniards had least power; and 
in its name an addi'ess was sent to the viceroy requiring him to con¬ 
voke a national cortes, similar to that which had been assembled in 
Spain, and insisting on the equality of the American and the European 
Spaniards in all political rights. The tone of this manifesto was 
equally firm and respectful, but it gave such offence to the viceroy 
Venegas, that he ordered it to be burned by the common hangman in 
the market-place in Mexico. 
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Morelos, wlio had succeeded to the influence of Hidalgo, prudently 
initiated his troops to habits of discipline in skirmishes and petty 
enterprises before venturing on any decisive engagements with the 
regular armies of Spain. His defence of Cuantha, where he was 
besieged by the royalists for several weeks, gave lustre to his very 
defeat. Yielding to famine, he evacuated the town, and led his army 
to Izucar, with the loss of only seventeen men. The barbarous cruelties 
perpetrated by the Spanish general Calleja in the town after the gar¬ 
rison had withdrawn, rendered the rojalist cause so odious, that many 
who had hitherto supported the viceroy passed over to the ranks of 
the insurgents. It would be tedious to enumerate the battles, skir¬ 
mishes, and sieges which filled the next two years; we must limit 
ourselves to saying that Morelos was continuously successful until the 
close of the year 1813, when he was decisively defeated by Iturbide. 
Thenceforward his career was one continued scries of misfortunes, 
until, on the 5th of November, 1815, he was surprised by an over- 
wbelming force, Jind made prisoner after a desperate resistance. lie 
was carried in chains to Mexico, degraded from his clerical rank, and 
executed. The Mexican Junta, or Congress, was soon after dissolved, 
and the revolt became once more a confused series of partial and 
desultory insurrections wliicli the Spaniards hoped to quell in detail. 
In 1817 the younger Mina attempted to rekindle the flames of 
insurrection in Mexico; but, as lie refused to assert the absolute 
independence of the country, he did not receive such enthusiastic 
support as Hidalgo or Morelos. After a brilliant career, in which he 
displayed the most extraordinary bravery and resources of genius, he 
was overthrown, made prisoner, and shot as a traitor. 

The insurrection in Mexico was virtually at an end, when news 
arrived that tlic army which had been assembled in Spain to restore 
the absolute authority of the sovereign in America, had revolted at 
Cadiz, proclaimed the constitution, and demanded the convocation of 
the Cortes. The viceroy, Apodaca, was a devoted partisan of absolute 
power; he formed a plan for inviting Ferdinand to Mexico, and there 
restoring him to his despotic autliority, and he employed as his chief 
agent Don Augustin Iturbide, who had shewn himself a bitter enemy 
of Mexican liberty during the entire course of the preceding insur¬ 
rection. Iturbide drew up a very different plan from that which Apo¬ 
daca had contemplated; it asserted the civic equality of all the inha¬ 
bitants of Mexico, established a constitution, proclaimed the country 
independent, invited Ferdinand to become its sovereign with the title 
of emperor, and in case of his refusal declared that the crown should 
he proffered to some other prince of the blood. The old Spaniards of 
Mexico, in a storm of mingled rage and fear, deposed Apodaca, and 
chose Francisco Novella viceroy in his place. This false step rendered 
Iturbide irresistible; the Creoles and Indians flocked to his standard; 
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several Spanish officers, disliking the new viceroy, joined hita with 
their regiments; and on the 27th of November, 1821, the royalist 
army surrendered the capital, and consented to evacuate Mexico. 
The treaty which the viceroy had concluded with the insurgents was 
annulled by the Cortes of Madrid, and the effect of this imprudence 
w'as the utter ruin of the party which clung to the hope of seeing a 
Bourlxin prince placed at the head of the new state. 

^Ihe Congress which assembled in Mexico seemed disposed to form 
a federative rej)ublic; but the partisans of Iturbide suddenly pro¬ 
claimed their favourite emperor, and the deputies were constrained to 
ratify their choice. lie did not retain the sovereignty for an entire 
year; he was dethroned, as he had been elevated, by the army; the 
Congress pronounced upon him sentence of perpetual exile, but with 
laudable generosity granted a considerable pension for his support. 
Itiubide, after the lapse of rather more than a year, returned to 
Mexico, July IGth, 1824, in the hopes of reviving his party. Ife fell 
into tlie hands of the republicans, and was immediately put to death. 
A republic was then established; soon after the fortress of St. Juan 
d’Ulloa, the last possession of tlni government, was surrendered by 
capitulation, and the standard of Castile, after an ascendancy of more 
than three hundred years, disappeared for ever from the coasts of 
Mexico. 

The progress of the Mexican republic since the estahlislimeut of its 
independence has not been prosperous. Conspiracies, insurrections, and 
civil wars have kept every part of the territory in misoiy and confusion. 
Texas, one of the richest provinces, has separated from the Mexican 
Union, and established its independence. All Kuropean Spaniards 
have been compelled to quit the territories of the republic, which 
thus drove away some of the most wealthy, intelligent, and industrious 
of its citizens. The Mexican finances have fallen into confusion, and 
the army seems to be tlie sole ruling power in the state. 


The Estahluhment of the Spaniards in Peru, 

The discovery of a passage round the South American continent into 
tlie Pacific Ocean, by Magellan, and the establishment of a colony 
at Panama, soon after Balboa had ascertained the nature of the 
isthmus, incited the Spanish adventurers to undertake new conquests. 
Pizarro, one of the most enterprising men that ever visited the New 
Wwld, having with great difficulty prepared a small armament, landed 
in Peru (a.». J581), and though at first disappointed by the barren 
appearance of the coast, he found so much treasure at Coague as to 
convince him that the accounts which Balboa had received of the riches 
of the countiy were not exaggerated. When the Spaniards first 
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itt l’‘eiro, the lietion was divided hy a Sivil war between the 
js^s ef the late IiTca, 'or sotereign; Huaecar, the elder, was dethroned 
hy his brother Atahualpa, and detained in captivity, while his partisans 
were secretely maturing plans for his restoration. Pizarro advanced 
into the country with the professed design of acting as mediator, hut 
with the perfidious purpose of seizing Atahualpa, as Cortez had the 
unfortunate Montezuma. He prepared for the execution of his scheme 
with the same deliberation, and with as little compunctiorti as if he 
had hfe'en engaged in the most honourable transaction. When the 
l^aniards approached the capital, the Inca was easily persuaded to 
consent to an interview; and he visited the invaders with a barbarous 
magnificence, and ostentatious display of wealth, which inflamed the 
cupidity of the Spaniards, almost beyond the power of restraint. 
When AtahUnlpa reached the Spanish camp, he was addressed by 
Valverde, the chaplain to the expedition, in a long, and what must to 
the Inca have appeared an incomprehensible, discourse. The priest, 
after a brief notice of the mysteries of creation and redemption, pro¬ 
ceeded to explain the doctrine of the pope^s supremacy. He then 
dwelt upon the grant which Pope Alexander had made to the crown 
of Spain, and by virtue of it called upon Atahualpa at once to embrace 
Christianity, and acknowledge himself a vassal of the Spanish monarch. 
The Inca, completely puzzled, demanded where Valverde had learned 
such wonderful things? “In this hook," replied the priest, presenting 
the monarch with his Breviary. The Inca took the hook, turned over 
the leaves, and then put it to his ear. “This tells me nothing!” he 
exclaimed, flinging the Breviary on the ground. “Blasphemy! blas¬ 
phemy!” exclaimed Valverde; “to arms, to arras, my Christian 
brethren! avenge the profanation of God’s word by the polluted hands 
of infidels.^’ 

This solemn farce appears to have been preconcerted; Valverde’s 
words were the signal to “ cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.” 
Ere he had concluded, the trumpets sounded a charge; a dreadful fire 
of artillery and musketry w’as opened on the defenceless Peruvians; and 
in the midst of their surprise and consternation, they were charged by 
the cavalry, whose appearance to men who had never before beheld a 
horst, seemed something supernatural, Atahualpa was taken prisoner 
and conveyed to the Spanish camp, while the invaders satiated them¬ 
selves with the rich spoils of the field. The unfortunate Inca 
attempted to procure his liberation by the payment of an enormous 
ransom, but Pizarro, after receiving the gold, resolved to deprive the 
credulous monarch of life. He was brought to trial under th^ most 
ini<juitous pretences, and sentenced to be burned alive; but on bis 
consenting to receive baptism from Valverde, his sentence w'as so far 
mitigated that he was first strangled at the stake. The Spaniards 
^usurrelled among themselves about the division of the spoils; the 
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Peravians took advantage of their discord to raise formidahle insur¬ 
rections, and the new kingdom seemed likely to he lost almost as soon 
as it was gained. Pizarro himself was murdered by Almagro, the 
son of one of his old companions, whom he had put to death for 
treason, and but for the arrival of Vara de Castro, who had been sent 
as governor from Spain, the confusion produced by this crime would 
probably have been without a remed 3 ^ De Castro conquered Almagro, 
and by his judicious measures restored tranquillity to the distracted 
province. Fresh disturbances were excited by the ambition of Gon- 
zalo Pizarro, and it was not until more tlian a quarter of a century after 
its conquest, that the royal authority was firmly established in Peru. 

The goveniinent established by the Spaniards in Peru was far more 
iniquitous and oppressive than that of Mexico, because the Peruvian 
mines were, from the first moment of the conquest, aldlost the only 
objects which engaged the attention of the Spanish and the provinoiai 
governments. A horrible system of conscription was devised for 
working these mines; all the Indians between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty were enrolled in seven lists, the individuals on each list 
being obliged to work for six months in the mines, so that tills 
forced labour came on the unfortunate Indians at intervals of tMee 
years and a half; four out of every five were supposed to perish 
annually in these deadly labours, and to add to the misery of the 
natives, they were not allowed to purchase the necessaries of life 
except from privileged dealers, who robbed them of their earnings 
without remorse or scruple. Towards the dose of the last century two 
serious insurrections of the native Peruvians filled the Spaniards with 
terror; they were not suppressed until the rebellion had taxed the 
resources and powder of the provincial government to the utmost, and 
the sanguinary massacres of all who were suspected of having joined 
ill the revolt, left the country in a state of helplessness and exhaustion 
from which it had not recovered at the commencement of the revo¬ 
lution. 

As it was impossible to gratify the rapacious cupidity of all the 
Spaniards who sought to share in the produce of the Peruvian mines, 
it became a principle of colonial policy to keep alive the spirit of 
adventure, by sending divisions to wrest new tracts of land fimm the 
natives, without organizing any new system of conquest. It was thus 
that Chili became finally annexed to the Spanish dominions; but the 
efforts made for its conquest were desultory, and separated by long 
intervals, so that over a great part of the country the sovereignty of 
Spain ;>va8 merely nominal. The colonists and natives, however, 
seem never fo have wislied for independence, until the desire of 
nationality was pressed upon them by the irresistible force of ciinum- 
stances, and in fact their first revolutionary movements were made in 
the name of loyalty and obedience. 
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When Joseph Buonaparte was proclaimed king of Spain by Napo¬ 
leon, all the Spanish colonies of South America resolved to remain 
faithful to the ancient dynasty. It was suspected that tlie European 
Spaniards w^erc disposed to make terms with the French emperor, and 
tlicrefore native juntas were elected to maintain tlic rights of Ferdi¬ 
nand. In September, 1810, the Chilians formed a junta in Santiago; 
the Spanish general of the district attempted to disperse this body, a 
smart skirmish ensued, and the C!hiliaus, having obtained the victory, 
became desirous to establish a perpetual system of self-government. 
The struggle for independence in Chili and Peru resembled the Mexi¬ 
can war in its general outlines: at first the patriots, after gaining 
advantages of which they did not know Iioav to make use, were reduced 
to temporary submission. But the Spanisli yoke, always heavy, proved 
intolerable to men wlio had obtained a brief experience of freedom; 
new insurrections were raised in every quarter, the superior discipline 
which had previously given victory to the royalists was .acquired by 
the revolters, several European oflicers joined them, .the Spanish 
igOA'crument feebly supported its defenders, and the vicei'oys shewed 
.themselves destitute of talent cither as generals or statesmen. The 
independence of the Spanish colonies in South America was nearly 
completed in the 3 'ear 1828, but the last Spanish garrison was not 
surrendered until the 2()th of February, 1826, when llodil, the only 
royalist leader who bad exhibited courage, fidelity, and talent, sur¬ 
rendered tlio citadel of Callao to tlie patriots. 

Before the revolution the provinces of Upper Peru formed part of 
the viceroj’’alty of Buenos Ayres; but as the manners, habits, and even 
the language of the Peruvians differed materially from those of the 
people on the Rio de la Plata, the latter, after forming themselves into 
the Argentine republic, left their neighbours free to pursue any course 
they pleased. A general assembly of the Peruvian provinces solemnly 
proclaimed that Upper I*eru should henceforth form an independent 
nation, that it should be named Bolivia in honor of Bolivar, the 
chief agent in its liberation, and that the rights of person and property 
should form the basis of its republican constitution. A million of 
dollars was voted to Bolivar as a tribute of national gratitude, but that 
chivalrous general refused to receive the money, and requested that it 
should be expended in purchasing the freedom of the few negroes who 
still remaiuod slaves in Bolivia. 

In Lower Peru the Bolivian constitution was fiir from being so 
popular as it bad been in the upper provinces. It was indeed at first 
accepted, and Bolivar chosen president, but when he went to suppress 
an insurrection in Clolumbia, advantage Avas taken of his ahsenco to set 
aside the s^'stem he had established. Since that period Columbia, 
Bolivia, and Peru have suffered severely from intestine Avars and civil 
commotions, which have greatly deteriorated the vast natural resources 
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of these states. Bolivia has indeed gained tranquillity, and its 
rulers appear desirous to extend its corainerce and encourage those 
branches of industry most likely to benefit the community. It is the 
only one of the new republics in which the finances are in a wholesome 
condition; its revenues are not only sufficient for the necessary 
expenses of the state, but there is a considerable surplus, which is 
wisely expended on the maintenance and construction of roads, and 
on facilitating the means of communication internally among the inha¬ 
bitants themselves and externally with strangers. 

Previous to the expeditions of Cortez and Pizarro, Florida had 
been discovered by Juan Ponce de Leon. Its verdant forests and 
magnificent flowering aloes seemed so inviting, that a colony was 
fornitd with little difficulty. But the Indians of Florida were the 
most warlike of the native races in America, and they severely 
harassed the settlers. Soto, a comi>anion of Pizarro, led an expedition 
into the interior, -Nvhere he discovered the Mississippi. He died on 
the banks of the river, and his followers, anxious to conceal his death 
from the Indians, sank his body in the stream. A plan was formed 
by the leaders of the French Huguenots for emigrating to Florida, 
and an exploring party was sent out, hut the jealousy of Spain was 
roused; the adventurers were closely pursued, made prisoners, and 
put to death. Florida remained subject to Spain until the year 1818, 
when, in consequence of the depredations of the Indians, which the 
governors pleaded their inability to restrain, the Americans, under 
General Jackson, entered the province and annexed it to the United 
States. The Spanish government remonstrated, but had not the 
means of obtaining redress; and it finally acceded to the cession 
(A.D. 1821). 


Portuguese Colonics in South A merica. 

Brazil was accidentally discovered by a Portuguese admiral bound to 
the East Indies, in the year 1501, but he did not ascerhiin whether it 
was an island or part of the continent, a subject w'hich long remained 
a matter of doubt. No effort was made to colonize the country for 
nearly half a centur}'; this apparent neglect arose from the reluctance 
of the Portuguese to interfere with the pretensions of the court of 
Spain, for the papal grant of newly-discovered countries to the Spanish 
monarch was held by the court of Madrid to include the whole Ame¬ 
rican continent. At length the king of Portugal, envious of the wealth 
acquired by the Spaniards, sent out a small body of colonists, who 
founded St. Salvador (a.d. 1549). These settlers reported that the 
native Brazilians were far low^er in the scale of civilization than the 
Mexicans or Peruvians; they were divided into a number of petty 
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tribes or states, constantly at war witii each other, and the invaders, 
though few in number, were easily able to subdue the Indian tribes 
in detail, by fomenting their animosities and cautiously holding the 
balance between their contending interests. This course of policy was 
rendered necessary by the personal bravery of the native Brazilians; 
though ignorant of discipline and unable to act in masses, they dis¬ 
played great individual courage in battle; they were skilful in the use 
of bows, darts, wooden clubs, and shields’, and frequently were victo¬ 
rious in petty skirmishes. But they were unable to resist European 
tactics and European policy, and hence they were finally reduced under 
the yoke, with which they soon appeared to be contented. The facility 
with which the Portuguese made themselves masters of this rich ter¬ 
ritory excited the cupidity of other powers, and they were successively 
attacked by the Spaniards, the Frendi, and the i)iitch. Tlie latter 
were the most dangerous enemies; they had justcffected their deliverance 
from the iron despotism of Spain, under wliich tlie Portuguese them¬ 
selves groaned at the period, and hence they had such a party in the 
country that their conquest would have been certain had they not 
alienated their supporters hj attempting to establish odious monopolies. 
From the time of the expulsion of the Dutch, the Portuguese made it 
their object to keep everything connected witli Brazil a profound 
secret, and little was known of the country until it asserted its inde¬ 
pendence. 

For more than three centuries one of the most beautiful and fertile 
regions of the globe was thus, by the policy of Portugal, rcbtricted 
from all intercourse and commerce with the otlier nations of Europe, 
and even the residence or admission of foreigners was equall} prohi¬ 
bited. The vessels of the allies of the mother-country were occasion¬ 
ally permitted to anchor in its ports, hut neither passengers nor crew 
were allowed to land excepting under the superintendence of a guard 
of soldiers. 

Previously to the year 1808, though the viceroy resident in Rio de 
Janeiro was nominally the highest functionary of the government, yet 
this personage was, in reality, invested with but little political power, 
except in the province of Rio, where alone he acted as captain- 
general, the virtual administration of the colony being intrusted 
chiedy to similar officers, one of whom was appointed to each pro¬ 
vince. They were nominated for three years only, and received their 
Instructions from the court of Lisbon, to which they were compelled 
to render an account of their proceedings. They were not only pro¬ 
hibited from marrying within the sphere of their jurisdiction, but also 
from the transaction of any commercial pursuits, as well as from 
accepting any present or emolument, in addition to the stipend allotted 
them by the government. For the management and application of 
the public finances bodies were appointed, denominated “ Juntas de 
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Faiseiiiia,** JTuntaie of Finance; of which the captaias-genemi of the 
respftCtiTe provinces were the presidents* 

The highest functions of the judicial power were confided to a 
court of appeal composed of disembargadorcs, or chief judges^ to 
whom succeeded the onvidores, or itinerant judges, who were under 
the obligalion of making an annual circuit to the districts committed 
to their charge, for the purpose of passing judgment in criminal cases. 
For the adjudication of certain cases, judges termed “ Juizes de Fora,^' 
who were selected from among such as had taken their degree in 
Coimbra as bacluelors of law, were appointed, Avho, as well as the 
officers of the higher tribunals, were all nominated by the court of 
Portugal. In the less populous and inferior districts, “ Jiiizes ordi- 
jiurios," W’itU the same attributes as the “ Juizes de fora,” were also 
occasionally selected by the votes of individuals denomiinited “ Bous 
de pivo,” the qualification for which title was to have held office in the 
municipalities. From the sentence of these “ Juizes” appeal could be 
made to the court of disembargadorcs in Rio, and from this again, 
ultimatel}’', to the “ Disemburgo do Baco” in Lisbon. Unless, however, 
the appellant were possessed either of great interest at court, or, in 
default of it, could bribe higher than his antagonist, these final appeals 
were seldom of any real utility. 

The statutes on which the decisions of the judicial power were 
founded, was the Portuguese code framed during the reigns of the two 
Philips, and entitled “ Ordnacocus do Reino,” to which wore appended 
all the “Cartas do Lei” and decrees issued since the accession of the 
house of Braganza, forming altogether about nines volumes. 

Though in ordinary cases the decision of both civil and criminal 
causes w'tis left exclusively to the judicial authorities, the mandate of 
the captains-general rvas at any time sufficient cither to suspend or 
set aside tlie ordinary operation of the law. 

The municipalities were close corporations, formed on the model 
of those of Portugal; where those bodies had formerly been intrusted 
with the nomination of deputies to the supreme cortes: though fhis, 
as well as many other important privileges, had latterly fallen into 
desuetude. 

On occasions of public ceremony the national banner was stilt carried 
in their processions, and they were still recognized, in appearance at 
least, as the representatives of tl»e people. In Brazil also their power 
was once considerable, and instances have occurred of the deposition 
of the captains-gencral by the municipalities, and of this cxemsc of 
authority having been sanctioned ]»y the entire approbation of the 
government of Lisbon, though towards the end of the last century 
their powers had been restricted almost exclusively to the improvement 
of roads, the construction of bridgc|j, the control of the markets, and 
other objects of minor import(mce. Their executive officers, who were 
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entitled* “ dnizes Almotaceis” were nominated by tbe municipalities 
themselves every three months, and were charged with the power of 
exacting fines and inforcing imprisonment according to certain esta¬ 
blished regulations. 

The regular troops were recruited according to the direction, and 
placed entirely at the disposition of the captains-general, hut the 
officers were nominated by the court of Lisbon, The militia, or troops 
of the second line, were enlisted by the officers of each respective corps, 
and the officers themselves were also appointed in Lisbon, at the pro¬ 
position of the captains-general. Though serving gratuitously, this 
latter force was often employed in very laborious and odious services, 
and its members as well as the regular troops \vcre| amenable to 
martial law in all matters relative to their military duty, 
i Ill addition to the preceding were the Oidenan^as, or troops of the 
third line, who by the regulations of their institution ought to have 
been composed exclusively of such individuals ns were incapacitated 
by physical defects or othenvise from serving in the militia. Their 
duty was to defend the country in cases of emergency, but this ser¬ 
vice was merely nominal, and, by a perversion of the real objects of 
the institution, it became customary for all possessed of sufficient 
patronage to obtain a post in the Ordeiian 9 as for the express object of 
avoiding enrolment iii the militia. The fidalgos, or Portuguese noble¬ 
men of tbe first rank, were exempt from personal service altogether. 

The orders of knighthood were those of Santo logo, Sim Bento de 
Aviz, and (be order of Christ, of all of which the sovereigns of Portugal 
were the grand masters and perpetual administrators. Amongst the 
privileges appertaining to the office of grand master of the order of 
Christ, a pontifical bull had conferred tliat of an entire ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over ultra-marine conquests, and by virtue of this title, the 
crown of Portugal shortly after the discovery of Brazil appropriated to 
its own use all the tithes levied in the countrywith however a proviso, 
binding the monarch to provide for the celebration of public worship, 
and to pay a stipulated sum for tlie adequate maintenance of the 
rai-ious clergy. By the same authority the presentation of ecclesias¬ 
tical benefices was also constituted one of the exclusive privileges of 
royalty, though, at the proposition of the bishops, with an injunction 
that the natives of the respective captaincies, and more especially the 
descendants of the ancient nobility who were among the first emigrants 
to Brazil, should on all occasions be preferred, the right of presentation 
stiU being restricted to the sovereign. 

The stipulations made for the maintenance of the established 
religion, and the due support of the clergy, were nevertheless but very 
imperfectly complied with. 

Many priests came to be dependent on the mere fees of their office 
for subsistence, and the stipend paid to tbe highest dignitaries of the 
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Church, was but triflbg when compared with what would have accsaed 
to them, had they been allowed to retiiin possession of their tithcsv 
The revenue of the archbishop of Bahia, the head functionary of th« 
Brazilian Church, never amounted to more than ten contos of rees pejf 
annum, at par, 2,812L 10s, sterling; nor was the bishopric of Rio 
de Janeiro, embracing within its limits the provinces of Rio Grande, 
Espirito Santo, and Santa Catherine, ever worth to its incumbent more 
than six contos of rees, or 1,687/. IOj. per annum. These peculiarities 
in the condition of the clergy are perhaps Avorthy of more ptirticulay 
note than the circumstances of any other class, since they Avill be found 
to have exercised a most important influence during the period of the 
subsequent revolution. 

The jealousy of the Portuguese government constantly led them to 
dread the growth of every power or corporation which might hereafter 
militate against the exercise of its authority; and on this account not 
only AA'cre the civil and ecclesiastical functionaries brought more imme¬ 
diately under control than in tlie mother-country, but even the increase 
of capitalists and large proprietors Avas systematically prevented. The 
entailment of landed property could be cflectcd only by virtue of an 
express perniissiou from the sovereign ; and all manufactures, excepting 
the preparation of sugar, AA’cro most rigidly ju-ohihited. 

During the year 1769 a conspiracy AA-as formed by a foAV influential 
individuals in Villa Rica, not so much, hoAvever, Avith the design of 
proclaiming an independent republic, as from a desire to ascertain 
what co-operation they Avere likely to meet Avith in case that step 
should subsequently be adopted. From a diminution in the product 
of the coal-mines in this district, several of the individuals working 
them were in considerable arrear for tuxes. These arrears thegovernf 
ratnt in Lisbon had ordered to be paid up, with but little regard to 
the practicability of the demand. Much irritation had in conseqence 
been excited, and a military officer of the nante of Joaquim Joze da Silva 
Xavier, commonly termed “ Tiradentes," or the Tooth-drawer, was sent 
off for the purpose of ascertaining the disposition of the inhabitants of 
Rio Janeiro. Here the imprudence of Tiradentes led to an immediate 
discovery of the association, the members of which were forthAvith 
arrested. Altogetlier, however, their numbers did not amount to forty, 
yet, though little could be urged in evidence against them, they were 
all sentenced to death, banishment, or tlie galleys, according to the 
different degi'ees of their supposed guilt. 

These sentences were nevertheless mitigated in favour of all, except 
the upfortunate Tiradentes, who, though hut an instrument in the bands 
of others, was, after the lapse of two years, condemned to be hanged, 
decapitated, and quartered; by the same sentence it was, among other 
ignominious provisions, enacted that his head should be exposed in the 
public square in Villa Rica, his house rased to the ground, and hk 
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children and grandchildren declared infamous. A conspiracj, origi¬ 
nating exclusiyely among the people of colour, was also organized in 
Bahia during the year 1801, but like the former, it was discovered 
before any attempt had been made to put it into execution. The 
communication between the different provinces was neither sufficient 
to facilitate a general revolt, nor indeed were the free population 
disposed to it. Their condition, as contrasted with that wliich is 
the result of European civilization, was wretched; yet the tyranny 
exercised over them was of a negative rather than of a positive cha¬ 
racter. Their wants were few, and from the almost total absence of 
nobility, large proprietors, or powerful ecclesiastical dignitaries, there 
was an equality throughout their entire association which prevented 
their being sensible of any undue privations. Could they have been 
exempted from all extraneous impulse, ages miglit have rolled away, 
and Brazil have been known to Europe, only as the colossal, yet sub¬ 
missive, and unaspiring dependency of Portugal. But events w'cre 
occurring elsewhere, about the close of the eighteenth century, the 
effects of which w'cre fated to extend their influence to the very ends 
of the earth. The young republic of Franco emerged from amid 
the storms of the revolution, and the crowned heads of all the sur¬ 
rounding states entered into one mighty coalition to erusti the intruder. 
In this attempt their efforts 'were partially successful, yet their aggres¬ 
sive policy was, ere long, followed up hy a fearful and overwhelming 
countera< t!on. They raised up a spirit which they afterwards in vain 
attempted to exorcise. They called forth a conqueror who for a while 
scattered all their armaments before him, and who hurst and rivetted 
at will the manacles of many nations. The results of his v.ctories 
were not hounded hy the hemihpherc wherein they were achieved. 
They gave birth to the immediate imh'pendence of all the Spanish 
colonies in South America, and hy comj>elling the royal family of 
Portugal to seek refuge in Brazil, they created as it wane a new era in 
her history. 

The royal family of Portugal sailed from Lisbon under the escort 
of a British squadron, and readnA Jtio Janeiro on the 7tb of March, 
1808. As Portugal was occupied by a French army, it would have 
been absurd to maintain the ancient monopoly of trade, and the ports 
of Brazil were thrown open to foreigners of every nation hy a royal 
decree. As the dowager-queen of Portu.il was in a state of mental 
imbecility, the government Avas uclministerod by her son, Don John, 
with the title of regent; ho introduced scA^eral great improvements 
into the government; Bi'azil Avas no longer treated as a colony; it uus 
raised to the dignity of a nation, and the progress of amelioration in 
its financial and commercial condition Avas unusually ra})id. 

The first cause of discontent Avas the preference which the court 
naturally showed for officers of Portuguese birth; and this jealousy 
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higher rank than that of a ici^^lb, and tllbugli no suck iaw u'as formafry 
eriabtcd, its spirit wAs acted' ttpon in tvery department of tJie adminis¬ 
tration. Dissatisfaction Artis silent, but it was deeply felt and rapidly 
extending, when in October, 1820, intelligence arrived of the revolt in 
Portugal in favthjir "Of a constitutional government. On the 26th of 
Februaiy^ 1821, the; king was compelled to proclaim the constitution 
in Bio de Janeiro, and to prOmise that he would convoke a Brazilian 
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In tjie meantime the cortes at Lisbon began to form projects for 
secitrii^ to Portugal its ancient monopoly of Brazilian commerce, and 
to nuider its provinces once more colonies dependent on the mother- 
country. These projects were eagerly supported by the Portuguese in 
Brazil, who trusted to revive tlieir .ancient ascendancy over the colo¬ 
nists and natives. Yiolent disputes, frequently ending in bloodshed, 
arose between the Portuguese and the Brazilians; Don John, avIjo had 
assumed the title of king on liis mother’s death, returned to Lisbon, 
leaving his sou, Don Peclro, at the head of the Brazilian goverament, 
which he clearly saAv Avoukl not long remain dependent on Portugal. 
The Cortes of Lisbon assumed the right of legislating for the colonioa 
Avithout consulting their inclinations; they abolished the tribunafa 
which had been created in Bio Janeiro, and passed a deci*ee recalling 
Don Pedro to Europe. These decrees Avere resisted by the Brazilians, 
and after some delay they took the decisive steji of declaring their 
independence, and establishing a constitutional monarchy under Don 
I'edfo as emperor. 

We have elseAvhero noticed the revolution In Avhich Pedro AA’as 
dethroned, and a regency established in the name of his son. Since 
that period Brazil has enjoyed more tranquillity than any of the other 
South American states, and but for the difficulties Avhich arise from the 
continuance of negro slavery in the country, it Avould seem to have 
CA’cry fair prospect of adA'ancing rapidly in social prosperity and poli¬ 
tical importance. 

Paraguay cannot with propriety he reckoned among the colonies 
either of Spain or Portugal, though both goA'crninents have claimed it 
as their oavu. It was first brought under European control by the 
Jesuit missionaries, who professed a nominal obedience to the crown 
ef Spain. Their success in making converts was greater than that of 
their brethren in any other quarter of the globe; they instructed the 
Indians who embraced Christianity in agriculture and the arts of social 
life; the surrounding tribes were not slow in perceiving the advantages 
Avhich their countrymen had derived from the change, and they came 
voluntarilv to seek instruction. In a very short time the Jesuits 
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Wcatiie camplete masters in .,©i^^ their 

dominion, they carefully e^:cluded;dU Jw^igneis l^aiaguay, and 
infused into the minds of th# |qjd,oasy, or rather 

hatred, of foreigners, which has uevOT finfse b«fin eradicated. 

When the order of the Jesuits was abolished, jparaguay was all hut 
left to itself, and its name was scaieely mentioned in Kurope, until it 
took a share in the revolutionary movement which established so many 
new states in South America. Doctor Francia headed the revolution 
of Paraguay, and obtained absolute power for himself, with the title 
of Dictator. He established as rigid a system for excluding foreigners 
as tlie Jesuits themselves, and his successors appear to continue the 
same course of policy. 


7'fie English in America, 

Enquand had shared in the ardour for discovery which the successful 
enterprise of Columbus diffused throughout Europe. Newfoundland 
was visited by Sebastian Cabot, in the reign of Henry Til.; and two 
unsuccessful voyages were made to the Southern Seas, by the same 
navigator, in the reign of Henry Till. But the object which long 
continued to be the favourite one of the English adventurers, was the 
discovery of a passage through the Northern Seas to India and China. 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, and Richard Chancellor, hoped that this might 
be attained by sailing to the north-east; the latter reached Archangel, 
a port then unknown in Western Europe, and though he failed in his 
principal object, he laid the foundation of an active commerce between 
Great Britain and Russia. The Company of Merchant Adventurers, 
incorporated by Edward VI., were indefatigable in their efforts to 
open new courses of trade, by encouraging maritime and inland dis¬ 
covery; while their navigators penetrated to Nova Zemhla and the 
river Oby, several of their factors accompanied some Russian caravans 
into Persia, by the route of Astraclian and the Caspian Sea; and the 
accounts which they published on their return, first gave British 
merchants accurate intelligence concerning the state of the remote 
regions of the East. These enterprises were renewed under the reign 
of Elizabeth; a commercial treaty was concluded with the shah of 
Persia, and such information obtained respecting India, as greatly 
inci'^ased the national ardour for opening a communication with that 
country by sea. But every effort to discover a North-west or North¬ 
east passage failed; Martin Frobisher, like every navigator from his 
days to those of Sir John Ross, found the seas blockaded with fields of 
ice, through which no opening could be made. This disappointment 
might have damped the spirit of the English, but for the successful 
enterprise of Sir Francis Drake, who cw‘cumnavigated the globe with 
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Sir Humphry Gilbert, of Compton, in Devonshire, W'aa tie first 
who attempted to found an English colony ii^ Amerioaj he obtained a 
charter froin ((ft.aeen Eliasaheth (June 11, 1678), The first efforts of 
the adventurers werp baffled by a series of unfortunate accidents; the 
Settlers in Virginia, Is the colony was called in honour of the maiden 
Uueem were cifher forced to return, or perished by famine; and at 
the «‘!ose of Elizabeth’s reign there Was not a single Englishman resin 
dent ill Amorica. Two edmpanics were incorporated by James I. for 
colonizing 'Northern America; Newport, \rijo led the settlors to 
Virginia, had the good fortune to discover the bay of the Chesapeake, 
and the Powhatan, Or James’ Kiver, and in this favourable position he 
founded James’ Town, which soOn becatne a thriving settlement. Its 
rising prosperity was checked liy disputes between the ruling powers, 
and by the unfortunate captivityof Governor Smith, who was token 
prisoner by the Indians. These barb.irians were about to put their 
captive to death by torture, when his life was saved'by the interference 
of Pocahuntas, the daughter of the Indian chief, and Smith was 
restored to the colon}", wliich, during his absence, had been brought 
to the brink of nan. Pocahuntsw subsequently became a Christian, 
and married an Englishman, named Polfe; and most of the respectable 
families in Virginia claim to be descended more or less directly from 
the Indian lua-oine. 

Put fresh calamities awaited the colony; the settlers abandoned 
agricultural pm suits to search for gold mines, and this folly produced 
a famine wliicb thnsatened utter ruin. The settlement was on the 
point of being abandoned, when Lord I)(“la\rarc arrived from England 
with provisions and reinforcements. Thenceforward its improvement 
was progressive, and the cultivation of tobacco became more profitable 
to the Virgitiians than the mines of ]*cru to the Spanish Americans. 
Unfortunately, the arrival of a Dutch vessel laden with negro<*s, in 
James' Uiver, introduced the slave-trade into the colony, and the 
greater part of the labour still continues to he performed byservile hands. 

The Virginians adhered to the royal cause with desperate fidelity 
in the war between Charles I. and his parliament,for which they Were 
severely punished by Cromwell. Cliarh s IF., so far from rewarding 
their loyalty, not only continued, hut increased the restrictions which 
the Protector had imposed upon them, and thus provoked a formidable 
insurrection, which was not suppressed witliout great difficulty. From 
that period to the revolutionary war in 177fi» Virginia continued to 
enjoy traa(j[uiility ; and as most of the settlers were descended from 
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first iktteMfiS to> settle a colony in a more northern part of 
America^ st|.bsequently called New England, were very unfortunate. 
At length purltant, dissatisfied with the English form of Church 
government, emigrated to the New World, and landed in Massachu¬ 
setts (September 6, 3^0). They were soon joined by fresh 
bands of their brethren from the parent country, who sought in the 
wilds for a freedom of worship wit^ich was denied th^ra at home. For¬ 
tunately for them the Indians surrounding their fi^ntiers n-^ere swept 
away by the small-pox, and thus the colonists were enabled to extend 
their frontiers without being exposed to the horrora of war. Though 
the puritans had emigrated, as they asserted,, because they felt their 
consciences restricted in England, they were far from permitting free¬ 
dom of opinion in their new settlements. Disputed points of doctrine 
gave rise to fierce dissensions, and the minority W'as driven into the 
wilderness. The expelled sectarians founded the colonies of Provi¬ 
dence, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to which New Hampshire and 
Maine were subsequently added, hut rather through a spirit of enter¬ 
prise than religious discord. 

Tim extension of their settlements exposed the English to new 
dangers. Though the Indian tribes round Massachusetts Bay were 
feeble and unwarlike, the colo7ne.s of Providence and Connecticut wer6 
encirclc<l by powerful and martial nations, of whioli the most consi¬ 
derable were the Naragansets and tin* Pequods. Fortunately, however, 
these nations were dividod by ancient animosities; the Poquods, 
attempting the exjmlsion of the Engli.sb, were deb ated; hut he con¬ 
querors sullied their victory by mercilessly exterminating the whole 
tribe. Warned by this example, the Naragansets entered into amicable 
relations with the English, which were indeed freqxiently interrupted 
by mutual jealousies, but wore maintained notwithstanding, until the 
indignities offered to King Philip, the head of the \Vanq)atioag tribe, 
drove that powerful chieftain into open war (a.j). l()7b). j^hilip 
successfully inspired all the Indian tribes with a passion for indepen¬ 
dence, and disiday<‘d considcruhle abilities both as a general and a 
statesman, lie defeated several parties of the English; and though 
frequently routed in his turn, he ('asily rt'paired his losses by inviting 
volunteers from distant tribes. But his followers were not all animated 
by the same spirit; his place of refuge was betrayed by one of his 
favourites to an English party; he was surprised and slain. The war 
lingered for some mouths after bis death, but the superiority of the 
English was firmly established; and though the Indians wei*e at many 
subsequent periods induced to take up arins by the French, they were 
never able to give any important check to the growing prosperity of 
the English colonics. 
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The country which constitutes the state of New York Is 
have been discovered by an Englishman, Captain Hudson, 
his right to the Dutch. Notwithstanding the reraonstrandis''**''*’^ ' 
court of England, the Dutch settled themselves in the coniH 
founded the town of New Amsterdam. The colony cojitihtiK 
flourish until the first Dutch -war in the reiga of Charles II., 
was conquered by the English, who changed the name of 
to New York, which it still retains. New Jersey was at th6 ,ii( 
time added to the English colonies; but there is nothing reiui 
in the history of either, previous to the war of independence 

1776 ). ^ ^ 

Canada was the first colony established by the French in Oanadftj; 
but the early settlers suffered so many misfortunes, that the 
was several times on the point of being abandoned. It begaii, lidw* 
ever, to prosper after the foundation of Quebec, by Champlain (a.». 
1608), and the formation of a new colony at Montreal. The contests 
of the French with the Iroquois and the Hurons were less perilous 
than those of the New Englanders with the Pequods and Naragansets, 
but they were less ably conducted, and more injurious to the piosparity 
of the colony. 

At a much later period, the French colonized Louisiana (a,B. 
1686), with the hope of securing the fertile countries watered by the 
Mississippi. The settlement was more valued by the government thad 
Canada, because it was supposed to contain mines of gold, for 
the same reason possession of it was equally coA^eted by the 
and the Spaniards. Having two colonies, one at the northern and the 
other at the southern extremity of the British settlements, the Freneli 
government prepared to connect them by a chain of forts, which would 
have completely hemmed in the English. A furious war ensued 
between the two nations in the hack woods, which ended in the coflili* 
plete overthroAV of the French. Canada and Louisiana were ceded to 
England by the peace of 1763; but the latter is now Joined to the 
United States, Avhile the former still continues under British gorern- 
ment. In the history of the other British American colonies .fihere 
is nothing of sufficient importance to deserve a place in this sumil^aiy. 
The most important of them now form a great republic, which 
for the future occupy a conspicuous position in Modern History; sntd 
among the best guides to a correct estimate of their future caree:i^ ll|(H 
knowledge of the circumstances attending their foundation. , 
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Colonization of the West Indies. 

Wb have already mentioned the settlement of the Spaniards in 
Hispaniola, Puerlo Bico, and Cuba, and shall now briefly give a 
sketch of the colonization of the other principal islands. Barbadoes, 
one of the earliest English settlements, was totally uninhabited when 
the English took possession of it (a.J). .1{>23). Its prosperity first 
began to attract notice when some of the Dutch, who were expelled 
from Brazil by the Portuguese, introduced the manufacture of sugar, 
and the cultivation of the cane, from which that useful article is 
extracted. Negroes were not imported as slaves until about the 3 "ear 
1630; previous to whicli time the planters are sttid to have been 
frequently guilty of kidnapping the Caribs. The negroes multiplied so 
fast, that they frequently conspired to massacre all the white inhabit¬ 
ants, and take possession of the island, but their plots were discovered 
and punished with remorseless severity. 

St. Lucia was first settled by the English (a.d. 1637), but the 
colonists were soon massacred by the Caribs, after which it was seized 
by the French, who are said to have instigated the revolt of the native 
tribes. The island frequently changed masters in the wars between 
France and England, but it now belongs to the latter power. St. 
Vincent and the Grenadine islands were similarly contested, and now 
belong to England. 

JMartinico find Guadnloupe were colonized by the French, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Their prosperity received very 
severe checks in the frequent wars ht'tweeu France and England, At 
the late treaty of peace they were restored to France. Ihe other 
Caribhee islands are possessed h)’ the Dutch, the Danes, the Swedes, 
and the English, but the largest share belongs to the English. Antigua 
is, perhaps, the most flourishing of tliose islands, but there is nothing 
remarkable in its history. 

Tobago was colonized by the Dutch, conjointly with the Cour- 
landers (a.d. .1032). It was wrested from them by the French, who 
subsequently ceded it to the English (a.d. 1737)* 

Trinidad is a large and fertile island on the coast of South America, 
remarkable for a lake of asphaltura, or mineral pitch. It was early 
colonized by Spain, hut was captured by the English in 1797, and is 
still retained by them. It is one of the very few of these islands 
which contains any portion of its ancient population. 

The Bahama islands, tliough discovered by Columbus, were com¬ 
pletely neglected until they were accidentally visited by an Englishman 
named Sayle (a.d, 1667), who was driven to seek shelter among them 
by stress of weather. The account which be gave of their climate 
and productions, on his return home, induced some spirited ad veil* 
turers to combine for their colonization. The early settlers suflered 
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yery severely from hurricanes and the hostility of the Spaniards, but 
they surmounted these diflSculties, and laid the foundation of com* 
munities which are now flourishing and prosperous. 

The Bermudas, or Summer islands, were discovered but never 
colonized I)y the Spaniards. An Englishman named May was ship¬ 
wrecked on one of tliem; he and his companions built a vessel of the 
native cedar, and returned to Europe, where they published a very 
exaggerated account of the beauty and fertility of these islands, which 
gave rise to many poetic fictions. A colony was planted on St. 
George’s island, hy the Virginia Company, hut it narrowly escaped 
destruction in its infancy, from a very singular visitation. Some rats, 
imp^^ised in European vessels, multiplied so jirodigiously that they 
covered the ground and built nests in the trees. Their devastations 
were contiiiued during five years, when they suddenly disappeared, 
but from what cause is uncertain. Since that period, the prosperity 
of those islands has been uninterrupted; and of late jx'ars vast works 
for the purpose of establishing here a naval arsenal have been in 
progress, and are now near completion. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus, and soon after colonized by 
the tSpauiards, who massacred the greater jiart of the native inha¬ 
bitants. As there wen; no mines in the island, it was neglected by the 
Spaniards, and was eusily wrested from tliem by a British armament, 
under tin* command of reim and Venables, during the protectorate of 
Cromwell. The jjosition of Jamaica afforded many facilities for attack¬ 
ing the Spanlsli settlements, and it was, tlieiefore, the great rendezvous 
of the formidahio combinations of pirates called the Buccaneers. This 
confraternity rvas composed of adventurers from various nations, and 
the Spanish ships and colonics Avere their chief objects of attack, 
^’hey w ere not, Lon ever, very scrupulous in ascertaining to Avliafc 
nation anj' richly-Iaden v(“:sel belonged: and, to prevent any discovery 
of their crinu's, tlu'y generally massacred the creus. Morgan was 
their most noted leader: he comjucred Panama, and so'cral other rich 
towns belonging to the crown of Spain; and having hy his continued 
successes gained the eommand of a large force, appears to have medi¬ 
tated tlie establishment of an independent sovereignty. Subsequently, 
he abandoned hi^ piracies, submitted to tin' English government, and 
received the honour of knighthood. The huccaiua rs being no longer 
protected in Jamaica, removed to the French settlement in Tlispaniola, 
and long <'ontinu('d to he the terror of the American seas. Jamaica 
has ofi eti been harassed hy negro insurrections, hut since the mountains 
have been opened )>y roads, the insurgents, deprived of any place of 
shelter, have found themselves unable to make considomble stand* 

To the north of the river Amazon, on the eastern coast of Soutlt 
America, lies a vast level tract, known by the general name of Guiana^. 
possessed by the Portuguese, the French, Dutch, and English. The 
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land is exuberantly fertile, but the climate unhealthy. Formerly the 
Dutch settlements were the most considerable, but the chief of them 
were captured in 1797 by the English, and are now in their possession. 
This is the only portion which bears any appearance of regular coloni¬ 
zation, the other tracts being either held by the natives, or mainly 
used by the European rulers as penal settlements. 

Hispaniola, or St. l)oming(v, aft(u* liaying been long an object of 
contention between the French, Spaniards, and English, is now an 
independent negro state, and has resumed its old native name of 
Hayti. 


PorUuju€?~e in [mlia. 

The colonies we have just doscrilx-d owe their origin to the discoveries 
of Columbus; wo nmst now direct our attention to those in the oppo¬ 
site division of tlio glolu-, wliich were conse<}u(‘nt on the discovery of 
a passage round the Cape, of Cood lIo])e, hy Vasco de Cama. The 
first enterprises of the Forliigueso, wlien a way was opened for them 
to Hindustan, were limited 1o securing their commerce; but under 
the guidance of the illustrious Al])Uf|uerqxio, they procured a grant of 
ground from one of the native sovereigns, and founded a strong 
fortress. The Alohammedans, who had hitherto engrossed the entire 
commerce of India, fornu d a league to expel the intrmh rs, in which 
they were encouraged by tlie Venetians, who purchased Indian spices 
and other goods from the Arabs, with Avhich they su])j>lied tlie prin¬ 
cipal maik('ts of Euro])e. This enterprise was <lefeated, and soon 
after Don Alpbonzo Alburpunqiie laid the foundation of tlu future 
supremacy of the Portuguese by reducing Coa, which afterwards 
became the seat of government, and was also erected into an arch¬ 
bishop's sec hy the pope. This was the first commencement of terri¬ 
torial acquisition hy European powers in India, a system strongly 
deprecated by Vasco de Gama, and Avhich it is impossible to defend ">n 
any principles of national justice. Albuquerque defended himself by 
declaring that it would he impossible for Portugal to command the 
trade unless it shared in the empire of India, a pretext whose obvious 
weakness it is not necessary to expose. Albuquerque also subdued 
the city of Malacca, and the island of Ormuz, iii the Persian Gulf. 
The efforts of his successors were principally directed to the maiiitonance 
of Albuquerque's acquisitions, and to checking the progress of the 
Turks, who, after the conquest of Egypt, made several attempts to 
establish themselves on the coast of Malabar. Had they succeeded, it 
is probable that the Christians would never have occupied India, for 
the Mussulmans spread over the Peninsula would have united to 
support a power equally favourable to their religious prejudices and 
their temporal interests. In about sixty years the Portuguese had 
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estiiblislied an empire in the East, whose extent and power were truly 
wonderful. On one side, their authority extended as far as the 
utmost limits of the coast of Persia, and over all the islands in the 
Persian Gulf; some of the Arabian princes were their tributaries, 
others their allies, and throuj^li the whole Arabian peninsula, none 
dared to confess theinsolvcs their enemies. In the Red Sea, they were 
the only power that commanded respect, and they had considerable 
influence over the emperor of Abyssinia and the rulers of Eastern 
Africa, They possessed the whole coast of Malabar, from Cape Ramoz 
to Cape Comorin; tlicy were masters also of the Coromandel coast, 
the Bay of Bengal, the city, fortress, and peninsula of Malacca. The 
pofent islands of Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java, paid them tribute, as did 
ti»c Moluccas; and they bad obtained a settlement in China (Macao), 
and a free trade with the islands of Japan. 

The ruin of this empire arose chiefly from the union of Portugal 
with Spain (a.i>. 158())- Immediately after that event, Pliilip II. 
issued an edict, prohibiting the Butch from trading with Lisbon, and 
thus compelled them to seek for the spices and wares of India in other 
cjuarters. The enterprising rc]*ublicans were then hardy and necessi¬ 
tous, and had everything to gain and notliing to lose; the Portuguese, 
on the other hand, w-ere divided in tlieir counsels, depraved in their 
manners, and detested by their subjects and neighbours. The Dutch 
first established themselves in some distant islands, from whence, being 
joined by neiv settlers from home, partly by force of arms, and partly 
by taking advantage of the errors committed by the Porlugnese, they 
finally supplanted tliem everywhere, and stripped them of their domi¬ 
nions in far less time than they liad acquiied them. 

The most remarkable of the 1‘ortugucse settlements W'us the island 
of Orraus; it is nothing more than a salt and barren rock in the Persian 
Gulf, destitute of water, save w'here rain, which rarely falls, is collected 
in natural or artificial cavities; but its commodious situation rendered 
it the most flourishing commercial mart in the Eastern seas. Its road¬ 
stead was frequented by shipping from all parts of the Indies, from the 
coasts of Africa, Egypt, and Arabia, while it possessed an extenvsive 
caravan trade with tlie interior of Asia, through the opposite ports of 
Persia. The wealth, the splendour, and the concourse of traders at 
Ormuz, during its flourishing condition, gave the world a memorable 
example of the almost omnipotent power of commerce; in the trading 
seasons, which lasted from January to March, and from the end of 
August to the beginning of November, not only was there an unparal¬ 
leled activity of traflic but a display of luxury and magnificence which 
seamed to re alize the extravagances of fiction. The salt dust of the 
streets was concealed and kept down by neat mats and rich carpets; 
canvass awnings w^ere extended from the roofs of the houses to exclude 
the scorching rays of the sun; the rooms next the street were opened 
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adorned with Indian cabinets and piles of porcelain, inter- 
^6^ witli odoriferous dwarf trees and shrubs, set in gilded vases, 
adorned with figures. Camels laden witli water-skins stood 
at tho corner of every street, while the richest wines of Persia, the 
m^t costly perfumes, and the choicest delicacies of Asia, were poured 
&arth in lavish profusion. The Portuguese, in the insolence of pro- 
Sjgerityn provoked the hostility of Shah Ahbiis, the most powerful of the 
PerjsiaU monarchs, and quarrelled with the Englisl), just as they were 
beginning to obtain consideration in the lilast. A league w'as formed 
between Shah Abbas and the English; their united forces assailed 
Ormuz (a.I). 1G22), it was taken Avith little difficulty, and the A^alue 
of its plunder was estimated at tAvo millions. ThcncelbrAvard tlie trade 
of Ormuz rapidly declined; its merchants tranferred their capital and 
enterprise to other quarters, the very materials of its splendid edifices 
were taken away by the Dutch ships as ballast, and it soon relapsed 
into its original condition of a barren and desolate rock. Scarce the 
smallest remains are uoav left to vindicate the records of history, or to 
prove that this was once the flourishing capital of extensive commerce, 
and the principal magazine of the East. 


The Spaniards in the East Indus. 

We have,before stated that the object of (he first voyage of Columbus 
was to discover a Avestern ])assagc to the East Indies, and tliis project 
was not forgotten hy the ISpaniards, CA’^on after a neAv world liad been 
opened to their am])ition. After the discovery of tlie passf>gc round 
the extremity of South America, by Afagellan, they prepared to occupy 
some of the Moluccas, hut Avere prevented by the jtapal division of 
newly-discovered countries lietween tlieni and the Portuguese. But 
when I’ortugal was united to Sjiain, under Philip 11., Lopez de Legaspi 
resolved to form a settlement in a valuable cluster of these islands, 
whicli he called the Philippines, in lionour of his sov<'reign. The city 
of Manilla was speedily built and fortified; scarcely Avere its defences 
complete, when it avus attacked by the native islanders, instigated by 
the Chinese, who appear to have been, at some remote period, masters 
of the country. M^ith some difficulty the insurrection was suppressed; 
but more formidable rivals soon appeared; the Dutch occupied the 
moat valuable of the Moluccas, and the Spanish court seriously con¬ 
templated the abandonment of the Pliilippine Islands. But though 
theac settlements have been fre(j[uently attacked both hy the Dutch 
and English, they have been preserved to the croAVU of Spain, and are 
now almost the only remnant of the extensive colonial empire once 
possessed hy that monarchy. 
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The Dutch in the East Indies, 

It was tlie intolerable cruelty of the Spanish goverament that drove 
the Dutch to revolt; and the incurable bigotry of Phillip 11. prevented 
the insurgents from ever seeking an accommodation. But the same 
sanguinary and short-sighted policy laid the foundation of the future 
prosperity of Holland, and enabled th<i Ilutch to attain, iii^a very short 
period, an unrivalled ascendancy in commerce. To check the growing 
spirit of freedom in the Neth(ulands, the S[>aniards destroyed tlie trade 
of Antwerp, discouraged every eft’ort made for its restoration, and thus 
drove its merchants to increase the establishments and the trade of 
j'Vinsterdam. Desirous of humbling the Portuguese, Philip's ministers 
laid the most vexatious restraints on the commerce of Ijisbou, and thus 
compelled the Dutch, whose subsistence almost wholly depended on 
tile carrying-trade, to seek out means for the direct importation of 
Indian commodities. It was still hoped that, a uorth-oasl passage to 
the Indian seas might be discovered, and three fruitless expeditions 
were sent out on this hopeless inquiry. In the meantime, Cornelius 
IJoutnian, who bad been niatlo prisoner l)y the S]»aniards at Lisbon, 
obtained such information from the Portuguese respecting the course 
of their voyages round the Cap<‘ of Coed lloju*, that t>n his escape to 
Amsteulam, lie induced some of the leading merchants to form a com¬ 
pany for sending him out with an cxjiedition ; and a fleet, well provided, 
sailed from the Texel (a.d. 1505). The tSpaniards first attempted to 
defeat the enterprises of tin; Dutdi by main force, but being soon 
convinced of their inleriority at sea to the hanly repuhllcans, tliey sent 
emissaries to the principal lilastern sovereigns, describing the new 
adventures as pirates. I3ut the Dutcli admiral, Ifeemskirk, having 
captured a rich Portuguese vessid, on her way from Macao, treated his 
prisoners with so much generosity, that letters of thanks were addressed 
to him from the principal Spaui.-^h authorities in tlie East; these letters 
he produced iu every port at which he touched, and thus satisfactorily 
refuted the calumnies which had been heaped upon his nation. A 
company was soon incorporated in Holland for managing the Indian, 
trade; and the rest of the subjects of the United Provinces were pro¬ 
hibited from trading with Asia, either by the Uape of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn. Tiny first occupied the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, from 
which they were driven by the Spaniards, but soon retrieved their 
losses. Ere long, the Dutch and English East India Companies, 
excited by mutual jealousy, began to assail each others possessions* 
The island of Java was the chief object of their mutual ambition; after 
a long struggle, the Dutch prevailed, and immediately secured their 
acquisition by building the city of Batavia. Soon afterwards, all the 
English merchants resident at Arnboyna were massacred, and, by this 
act of treachery the Dutch succeeded in securing, for a long time, the 
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monopoly of the spice trade. They also wrested the Japanese trade 
from the Portuguese, and continue even now to be tlie only Europeans 
admitted to trade with the empire of Japan. 

The next great object of the Dutch was to gain possession of the 
island of (/cyloii, from which they not only expelled the Portuguese, 
but reduced the native princes under their dominion, and thus gained 
the monopoly of the cinnamon trade. They long kept possession of 
this valuable island, but during the wars of the French revolution it 
was wrested from them by the English, under Avhose power it still 
continues. 

The influence of the Jesuits at the court of Pekin baffled all the 
efforts of the Dutch to open a trade wi(h the Chinese empire; ])ut they 
succeeded in establishing a flourishing settlement on tlie island of 
Formosa, which opened to them a lucrative traffic with the Indo- 
Chinese nations. But soon after the coiKpiest of China by the Mant- 
cliew Tartars, the Foimosans, joined by a large army from China, 
hesieg(‘d the Dutch settlement and compelled the garrison to surrender. 
Since that period, Formosa has been annexed to the empire of China, 
and is no longer visited })y Europeans. 

T1 10 Dutch adopted a more exclusive system of policy than tbe 
Spaniards or Portuguese, and this was the principal cause of the ruin 
of tlie empire they hail aeijuired. Their harsh conduct to the natives 
produced frequent civil uars or insurrections, which greatly weakened 
their settlements. In Java especially, tlieir dominion was maintained 
only by an enormous expenditure of blood and treasure; and as other 
European nations liogan gradually to obtain a share in the spice trade, 
the Dutch Fast India Company found the profits of its riouopoly 
rapidly diminishing. During the Avars of the French revolution, most 
of the Dutch colonies Avere occupied by the English, but some of them 
W(iro restored at the general peace. England, however, kejit the two 
of greatest importanee, the Cape of Good Hope and the island of 
Ceylon; hut Holland still }>ossesses the island of Java, and the mono¬ 
poly of the trade Avith Japan. 


T/i& Danes in the East Indies, 

An association was formed at Copenhagen for opening a trade with the 
East Indies (a.d. 1012), in consequence of the riches Avhich so lucra¬ 
tive a branch of commerce seemed to have brought into the neigh¬ 
bouring nations. A small expedition was sent out to the Coromandel 
coast, where the adventurers Avere hospitably received by the rajah of 
Tanjore, from whom they received permission to establisli a settlement 
at Tranquebar. Many circumstances contributed to check tlie pros¬ 
perity of the Danish East India Company, hut none more than the 
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pertinacious j('alousy of tlic Dutch, avIio excluded them from the most 
profitable branches of trade. But tliough the Danes did not attain to 
any remarkable eminence in East India commerce, they were honour¬ 
ably distinguished hy their zeal for the propagation of the ('^liristian 
religion; and, notwithstanding their limited means, they liave succeeded 
in diffusing tire principles of true religion througli a considerable 
portion of the South of India. 


The French in the Fast Indies. 


Maritime atfairs were long neglected in France; and though Francis 
i. and Henry IJh isisued edicts, exhorting their subjects to undertake 
long voyages, yet either a Avaiit of enterprise in the people, or the 
inaluHly of the government to affoni pecuniary assistance, prevented 
any eifort being ina<le meriting notice. After some attempts to form 
an association of merchants, productive of little advantagt*, an East 
India Company was founded (a.d. Kiln), hut meeting with some mis¬ 
fortunes, the inenihcrs resolved to ahaiulon the Indian trade, and to 
direct their attcnti<m to the estahlishment of a settlement in the island 


of iMadagasear. Towards the close of the sevi'iiteenth oenttuy, the 
French })urchused the town of rondieherry from the king of Visaj)hr, 
and began to form a settlement there with every re:'souahle prospect 
of success. It was, however, wrested fron^ them hy tiu' Duteii (a.d. 
1693), but was suhse<]uently la'stored iiy tlie tr(*aty of Kyswick (a.d. 
1697)* Thenceforward, the prosperity of tlic colony progressively 
increased, and the subsequent acquisition from the Dutch of the islands 
called tlie Isles of France and Bourbon, hut previously the Mauritius 
and the Mascarciilias, led the French to hop(' that they might acquire 
an important share in Eastern commeirc. A new career of umhitiou 
was opened to them by the sanguinary struggles which arose between 
the new sttites formed out of the fragments of (he empire of Delhi; 
M. Dupleix, the governor of Bondicherry, hoped liy embroiling the 
natives with eucb other, to obtain tcrrltoriul acquisitions as the price 
of his as.'iiitance to some of the combatants. I’lie English adopted 
the same course of policy, and thus tlie ancient hostility between the 
two nations extended its influence to India. The talents of Clive, 


however, carried the English triumphunlly through an arduous struggle, 
which ended in the almost total expulsion of the French from the 
I’euinsula, and the cession of most of (heir settlements, by the peace 
of 1793 , They afterwards intrigued with the native priuccs, Jlyder 
All and Tippoo Sultan, against their successful rivals, but they have 
been utterly unable to regain any portion of their former influence. 
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The English in India. 

A iiiTNDUED years Lave not elapsc'd since the possessions of tLo Britisli 
East India Company were limited to three settlements of narrow 
extent, inliahited by a few hundred Europeans, who were scarcely able 
to defend themselves against pirates and banditti, much less compete 
with the power of the native princes. Now this association of mer¬ 
chants, from its court in Leadenhall-streef, rules over an empire 
containingahundred millions of subjects, raises a tri))U(e of more than 
three millions annually, possesses an army of more than two hundred 
thousand rank and tile, has princes for its servants, and emperors pen¬ 
sioners on its bounty. Calcutta, from a miserable village, has become 
the metropolis of the East; Bombay possesses more trade than Tyre, 
in the days of its glory; and ]\ra<lras, in spite of its perilous surf, rivals 
the commercial prosperity of (-arthage. Tliere is no parallel to such 
a career in the annals of the world: conquerors, indeed, have acquii’cd 
a more extensive dominion in a shorter space of time, hut they failed 
to establish a permanent empire; after a few years, the traces of tlieir 
tempestuous pass.age, were as completely eftiiced as the track of a vessel 
in the waves of the ocean. 

In tl)e preceding chapters, we have incidentally noticed the pro¬ 
gress of the Coni])any’s empire in its relation to the general politics of 
Europ(\ hut it is of importJince to mark more definitely the successive 
steps by which such vast acquisitions liave been won and secured. 
The history of the East India Company, indeed, has more than (>rdi- 
nary clainns on our attention; it is intimately connected with our 
national character and national Avelfare, and all must desire ^o know 
whether our Eastern empire has advanced the groat cause of civili¬ 
zation, .and whether our domination is likely to endure, or to meet at 
some time or other a precipitate OA'^orthrow. 

The London C'Ompany for trading with the East Indies was incor¬ 
porated by Queen Elizabeth (a. p. 1000), and remained without a 
rival for nearly a century, when the necessities of tlic state led to the 
formation of the English Company (a.d. 1098); it was soon found 
that the rivalry between these bodies was prejudicial to the interests 
of both, and at the recommendation of his majesty King’William III., 
the two companies agreed to form one association, to be designated, 
“ The United Company of' Merchants of England trading to the Ejusi 
Indies.” Tiie first English settlement of importance was Bantam, in 
the island of Java; hut in 1058, they obtained a grant of land on the 
Coromandel coast, near Madras, where they erected a .strong-hold, 
Fort St. George. In 1008, the island of Bombay, ceded by the crown 
of Portugal to Charles II., as part of the dowry of the lufinta Catha¬ 
rine, was granted ]>y the king, and appointed the capital of the 
British settlements in India. Bengal was not at first estimated at its 
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true value, but towards the close of the seventeenth century (a.d. 
1698), the English had a settlement at Calcutta, the French at Ohan- 
demagore, and the Dutch at Cliinsura, all situated on the river Hooghly. 
An embassy was sent to the court of Delhi with presents; fortunately 
one of its members was an eminent physician, and his professional aid 
was required by the Emperor Ferrokshlr, In gratitude for tlie services 
of Dr. Ilamiiloii, Ferrokslur granted valuable or patents of 

privileges to the Company, wliich gave them great advantages over 
their European rivals. The viceroy of Bengal, jealous of the privi- 
leges grantetl to the English, advaiiood against Calcutta, took the town, 
and confined one hundred and forty-six in a dungeon called the Black 
Hole,.so narrow and confined, that only tw'enty-three of the captives 
survived till the morning (a.d.17o()). Colonel Clive, who had already 
given proofs of his military talents in the Madras presidency, was sent 
into Bengal. He .soon recovered Calcutta, and took Cliaiuhuuagorc 
from the French. Finding that the viceroy of Bengal, *Surnj-u-Dow- 
lah, was obstinate in his opposition to the Company’s interest, Clive 
adopted the hold resolution of deposing him without waiting for, or 
indeed asking the emperor’s sanction, although the Compaiiy w'as at 
peace witli tlie court of Delhi. Acting promptly on this detonniiiatiog, 
Clive attacked the viceroy’s troops at Pla.ssy (Juno 23rd, 1757), and 
gained a decisive victory. 8ur.'iJ-u-Dowlah was dcjposed, and his post 
given hy the conquerors to Jaflier Ali Khan. 

After Clive’s return to England, the government of (’ulcutta was 
intrusted to a council, of wliich Mr. Yansittart was appointed presi¬ 
dent. The rapidity with which the English liad acquired supremacy 
in Bengal, inspired them with feelings of contemptuous superiority, 
which involved them in angry disputes with the new viceroy. At 
length, the council of Calcutta, induced by a bribe of 200,000/., 
resolved to depose Jaffii'r, and confer the vicoroyship on Co.ssim Ali 
Khan. But Cossira was soon as odious as his predecessor. The ser¬ 
vants of the East India Company claimed an exemption from all 
duties on commerce, and thus rained the native merchants ; CJossim, 
after many remonstrances to the council of Calcutta, abolished the 
transit duties altogether; and this act of justice to his own subjects, 
though extorted hy necessity, was loudly exclaimed against a» an 
infringement of his cngagoment.s with the Company, and two agents 
w'ere sent to demand the repeal of the decree. While negotiations 
were pending, the English resident seized the citadel of Patna, and 
though it was immediately retaken by Cossim Ali, bis rage was so 
excited by what he regarded a deliberate act of treachery, tliat he put 
all the Englisa prisoners to death. W'ar was instantly declared, 
Cossiija Ali was defeated and deposed, and Jaffier Khan was once more 
declared viceroy of Bengal. It is not known at what price Jaffier 
purchased his restoration, but he did not long enjoy it; he died a few 
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inontlis before Olive, who liad been recently elevated to the pecnige, 
returned as governor-general to Calcutta. 

Lord Clive found the affairs of the presidency in a deplorable con¬ 
dition: the troops, goaded to madness by the insolence and rapacity of 
their offn-ers, were in open mutiny; the fertile province of Bengal was 
“ marred to a wilderness” by the most corrupt of all the corrupt bodies 
ever intrusted with its destinies; friendly n:itive powei’s were estranged 
by systematic extortion; hostile princes were confirmed in their enmity 
by witnessing such exc(*ssos of ]>r<)fligacy and peculation; and, to 
conijdete his lordslilj/s diffieidfles, Ins proceedings ncrc controlled by 
a subordinate committee,.wholly unused to subordination. Clive's 
zeal in n'forming sucli crying abuses, ])rocurcd liim a host of enemies, 
whose resistance was encouraged by their friends and patrons in the 
Court of Directors at home, 'fhe first out l)reak of opposition was a 
general mnliny of the military officers, supported by a large subseriittiou 
from the civilians in (.Jaleutta. Through a defect in the jMuliny Act, 
the governor-general was not alile to sentimee any of the criminals to 
death, not ovmi those who were found guilty of planning his assassi¬ 
nation, Sir llolx'rt,Fletcher, the general in command of the army, 
was snbsef|uenlly proved to be tlie instigator of the whole plot, and 
having been convicted by a court-martial, he was cashiered. But it 
must be added, tbUt this very officer was subsequently a])[»oint('d eom- 
mander-in-eliief of the army of JMadras, uliere be beaded tiic mutinous 
opposition ly which Lord Bigot was removal from that government. 
Anollier of the mutineers, sent home by Clive, on eliarges tliat affected 
his life, f>btniiied a very Iiigli-appointment in the civil service of Bengal 
hy bis party interest in tlie ('ourt of Directors. 

(dive’s linnness restored order in Calcutta; and soon aft<'r, the 
substitution of Biilisli rule for tlie native viceroyalties in Bengal, 


removed tlio chief source of intrigue and peculation. But in the 
mean lime, the presidency at JMadras was brought to the brink of ruin 
by the arms of llyder AH, whoso abilities bad raised him from the 
rank of a private soldier to that of an iiubqiondent sovereign. After 
u protracted war, ISir Eyre (loote retrieved all the losses of the KiigHsli, 
and, on the death of Hyder (iUD- 17112 ), concluded a treaty with his 
son, Tippoo, on terms very advantageous to the Company. 

The charters granted at various times to the Comjiany, only teeured 
to it tlie exclusive right of trade; when, tliereforc, it began to make 
tenitorial acquisitions, it became a serious constitutional quc>tion, 
whether the Britisli crown did not possess an inherent right to all 


provinces conquered b}-^ Its sulijects. Tiic ministers, and cspceiully Lord 
North, already embarrassed by the Ammieau war, were umvilling to 
attempt the decision of a matter encumbered with so many difficulties: 
but the right of the British parliament to interfere in the affairs of 
India, was virtually asserted, by passing various acts of regulation, 
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and the estahlishmcnt of a custom of time-hargalus with the Company, 
which -were, in fact, mere expedients to escape from difficulties 
becoiniiiff more complicated eyery hour. 

The administration of Mr. AVarren Hastings greatly extended the 
Company’s territories, and r(>ndored its influence paramount in Nortliern 
India; ]>ut tlie means which be employed were not always consistent 
witli European notions of equity; and the disputes which arose betw’ecn 
him and Ids council, fixed the attention of the British parliament and 
the British nation on the afTairs of India. Mr. Fox, wdio Avas tlien in 
power, introduced a hill for transferring the goyernment of India from 
the Court of Directors to a parliamentary committee, hut the measure 
AA'as frustrated hj' the reluctance of the king, and the dismissal of the 
ministry. A^’e have already noticed the inipc'achmcnt of Mr. Hastings, 
and his acquittal, after a trial of unparalleled duration, by the House 
of Lords. 

j\t length an important change was made in tlxe government of 
India, by the estahlishmcnt of a Board of (-ontrol, according to a plan 
proposed by Air. Pitt (a.j>. 17^1). The prineij),^! ohjoet of the iicav 
measure was to secure the obedience and responsibility of the (kmi- 
pany’s servan<s to the authorities in England, atid to renn-dy the most 
glaring abuses of jiatrouago by the Court of Directors. This measure, 
tliougli not so stringent as It was originally intended to he, produced 
very henelicial eflects, and introduei'd a system of suhordination, ill 
Avhich the presidencies luid long Ixecn deficient. 

Lord Cornwallis AA’as sent out as governor-general, under the new 
system ; he exerted himself to remedy some of the most flagrant ahiifjos 
in the administration, and ihougli opposx'd by a majority of the 
supreme court at Calcutta, he partially' succeeded. lie soon began to 
look with suspicion on the amlxitious ju-ojeets of Tippoo Sultan, W’ho 
had inherited Jiis father Ilydor’s hostility to the English. Tippoo's 
intrigues ivere secretly encouraged hy the khviich government, for suf¬ 
ficiently' obvious reasons. The French had been the first to try the 
plan of acquiring territorial possessions by interference in native Avars, 
often excited hy thcm.sclv<‘s; and tliey had been completely defeated, 
Avhilc the English had as completely succeeded. Anger at this failure, 
too lilgh an estimate of the injury Avliich the British poAA'or had 
received from tlie loss of the American colonies, and a confident 
belief that our empire in the East was as insecure as it had proAcd iu 
the West, Avere jxopular feelings in France, and Avere just as rife in the 
couj't of A^'ersuilles as tliey’’ were at a later period in the jacobin clubs 
of Paris. The danger Avhich Lord CoriiAA'aUis anticipated, seemed 
more formidable to Mr. Pitt than to the Court of Directors, and led 
to a serious dispute hetAveeii tlie ministry and the Company. The 
premier, through the Board of Control, insisted on sending regular 
Bpitish troops to India, and compelling the Company to pay for their 
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support. This was regarded by the Court of Directors as an indirect 
effort on the part of tlie crown to grasp the patronage of tlie Indian 
army, and was, of course, strenuously resisted. Mi. Pitt settled the 
matter by forcing through parliament, Avith all the influence at his 
command, an act of exj)lanation; but he had the mortification to 
encounter a fierce opposition from many Avho Avere generally his 
staunchest supporters. The Avar Avith Tippoo, which rendered the 
English authority supreme from the liver Krishna to Cape Comorin, 
soon follow'cd. Lord Cornwallis liaving brought it to a ju'ospcrous 
termination, returned home, and Avas succeeded hy Sir John Shore, 
afterAVards Lord Teignmouth. 

During Sir John Shore’s peaceful administration, the organization 
of the internal gOA'cniment of India Avas considerably im})roved; hut 
its most remarkable events Avere the interference of the Jhiglish, as 
arbitrators, in the disputed succession to the throne of Dude; and the 
commencement of discont<mts, almost amounting to mutinies, among 
the oificers of the Indian army, in consoipience of the reduction of 
their fieM iilloAvances by tlic Court of Directors. The latter SAilycct 
soon became one of increasing annoyance, and even danger; but the 
calamities Avhieh it threatened Avere fortunately averted by judicious 
measines of conciliation. 

Lord Mornington, afterAvurds martjuis of Wellnsley, Avas next 
ap})oint<‘d governor-general. Ilis first elfoits were directed to h'sseii 
the growing influence of the French in Hindustan; finding I’ippoo 
indisp<»s< d to form new engagements Avith the British government, war 
AA'as d»‘el.irr<i against him, which, as Ave have already stated, ended in 
the defutt and death of that lnr])ulent monarch. A su})se<i'ient Avar 
Avith the Mahnitta j>oaaci> eomplotely csttihlishcd British supremacy 
in India, and made the Clompany supi’cmc in the Peninsula- But 
notwithstanding hi?, brillitint services, the marquis of ^^\dlesley Avas 
tliAvarted in many important ])oints of policy by the Court of Directors. 
The ehit'f of these were, the einjdovment of India-built shi])s, the 
estalJishment of ;i college for the education of civil sevA'ants at Calcutta, 
and the patronage of certain appointments, which the court wished to 
reserve for its favourites. This last difference led to wry angry re¬ 
monstrances, both from the marquis of Wellesley and Lord Clive, Avho 
AVas goA^ernor of Madras. Lord CliAm resigned his situation ; and on 
quitting Madras, addressed a spirited remonstrance to the Court of 
Directors, iu AA’hich the inefficiency, insubordination, and delinquency 
of many of their servants, Avere directly traced to the abuse of pntion- 
ago, and to the encouragement wliich the idle and the dissolute, 
possessing interest with the court, received from autliorlty superior to 
the local government. Lord Wellesley, supported by the Board of 
Control, retained bis place in defiance of the court, and, by his suc¬ 
cessful management of the Mahratta war, bore doAvn all opposition, “ 
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The great extent of country gained in the Mahratta war, gave rise 
to serious embarrassments after the marquis of Wellesley had returned 
to Europe; liis successor, Lord Cornwallis, died before completing the 
requisite arrangfunents, and Sir George Barlow, who acted as vice- 
governor, adopted a line of policy directly contrary to that which Jiad 
received the sanction of his predecessor, 'i’iiis change led to an angry 
controversy with the English )niuisters (Lord Grtniville and Air. 
Eox) respecting the appointinenl of a successor to the marquis of 
Cornwallis. The ministers nominated Lord Jjauderdale to the vacant 
otfice, the Court of Directors iiisisti'd that 8ir George Barlow should 
retain liis power. Alter a very long negotiation, both parties agreed 
to uitlidraw tlie rival candidates, and they finally concurred in selecting 
Lord illiuto as governor-general. 

When Lord 3Iiuto reached Madras, his attention uas directed to 
certiiin transactions in that ])residcncy, too important to be omitted 
even in this brief outline of Indian history. Lord William Bentinck 
succeeded Lord Clive (afterwards carl of Powis) in tln^ government 
of Madras, and, like bis predecessor, was involved in S('rious disputes 
with (lie local council and the subordinate servants of the (^)mpany. 
In the midst of these discussions, a dangerous mutiny of the native 
Indian army at Vellore, furnished a pretext for recalling the obnoxious 
governor with something like censure. In the Indian army no native 
could attain the rank of commissioned officer; many of the se]>ov.s were 
^lohammedans, and they could not forget how very recently the uhole 
Peninsula of India was their own ; the deposed dynasty of Mysore, 
including Tip])oo’s family and several of his ministers, were on the 
spot, to aggravate these fi-elings of natural discontent; and the faktrs, 
or preaching friars of iMolKimmedanism, lent tiieir tiid to fan the 
flame. A regulation respecting the liead-drcss of the troops was th<! 
pretext for revolt; thougli the shape of the sepoy turban had no more 
< oniiection with the real cause of the mutiny, than the colour of the 
roses with the rival claims of the houses of York and Jaincaster. The 
insurr<‘Ction was suppressed, but tlie leniency which Lord William 
Bentinck was disposed to show towards the mutineers, though sane- 
tioiie*! by I^ord Minto, gave such displeasure to many infiueutial 
persons, that tli<‘ governor returned home. 

When Lord Minto reached Calcutta (a.i>. 1809), he prepared to 
adopt a system of policy, whicli had long heeu a favourite scheme with 
tlic Court of Directors and indeed with the great majority of the 
people of England. This was simply to introduce the European 
principle of a balance of power in India;—no plan could be more 
excellent in theory, hut it was impossible to reduce it to practice, for 
no materiiils existed in the disorganized governments of India, from 
wliicli such a system could he constructed. The Company liad ever 
opposed the colonization of India by Europeans, and had therefore 
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rather occupied than possessed its successive ac(^uisitions; ^vith the 
exception of its hired servants (and not all of them), there was not a 
single individual interested in maintaining its sway; its soldiers were 
mere mercenaries, its subjects utterly indifferent to the continuance of 
its rule. In pursuit of this favourite but hopeless project, the esta¬ 
blishment of a balance of j)ower, Lord Minto committed many serious 
errors, but his administration was on the whole very beiiofcial to 
England, especially as he was among the first to appreciate the value 
of the Indian Archipelago, with which our commerce is so rapidly 
increasing, both in extent and imjiortance. Ilis prudence terminated 
a very serious dispute bt'twcen the civil and military autlioritics at 
Madras, which had nearly produced the most calamitous results: lie 
tried the ex])cviment of neutral ])olicy rvitli greater success than could 
have atteud(‘d such a system in Joss able bands; and when lie at 
lengtli perceived that balance of power” was inapplicable to the 
State of society in India, be acknowledged the change in his opinions 
with a manly candour which is too rarely met with among modem 
statesmen. 

'J’he carl of iMoira, afterwards marquis of Hastings, succeeded Lord 
Minto in the government. He was forced to abandon the neutral line 
of policy, by wliich the (loorkas, or wild tribes of the mountains of 
Nejtaul, bad IxK'ii encouraged to encroach upon the territorii's liotli of 
the Biitish an<l their jillies. ^Var was dcelart'd; tlie (loorkas proved 
more Jbnnidalde enemies tlian the Company’s troops had yet encoun¬ 
tered, but they were finally overcome, and the jirovinces ceded by the 
jNe]iaulo.se, as the price* of jx ac<‘, brought tin* iMiglish dominions into 
close contact witli the frontiers of the Cliinese empire. In ;he mean 
time Central India was d«‘vastated by fi roeious bands of freebooters, 
known by tlic name of Pindarries, and extensive combinations were 
Jbrmed for their suppression. The treachery and duplicity of several 
of tlie native powers on tJiis occasion compelled the marquis of Hastings 
to demand from them considerable cessions of territory; and, at 
the conclusion of the wav, tlic C'omjxiny felt itsidf bound to retain 
those acquisitions, not only as essential to its own interests, but to 
tliose of the native inliabitants. Of greater importance than all these 
provinces was the establishment of a British settlement at Singapore 
(aj>. 1819), by which its present share in the lucrative commerce of 
the Indian Arcliipelago was secured to Great Britain. 

The carl of Amherst, who had previously been sent on an embassy 
to China, was the next governor-general (a.d. 1823). In a few mouths 
after his arrival, he found himself constrained to adopt active measures 
for repressing the insults and encroachments of the Burmese. The war 
was one of more than ordinary difficulty, but it finally terminated to 
the advantage of the British, who obtained possession of many nc v 
and valuable provinces. (Scarcely less important was the capture of 
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Bhurtporo, a fortress which, having been on two former occasions 
assailed in vain by the British, was fondly believed impregnable by 
the natives of Hindustan (a.d. 1826); its concjuest therefore tended 
not a little to increase that general sense of British superiority on 
which the security of our Indian empire mainly depends. 

Earl Amlierst was succeeded by Lord AN'^illiam Bentinck, whose 
gcn(‘rally peaceful administration is principally remarkable for a series 
of financial reforms in every department of the government. But the 
expiration of the Company’s charter, and the arrangeriients for its 
renewal, led to a total change of system (a.d. 1888). Tlie C’cmpany 
was deprived of its exclusive right of trad<‘; the conmierce with India 
and China was opened freely to all British subjects: the political 
govt rnment of Hindustan was conlinned to tluj Company for twenty 
years, but all its other rights and possessions wen' ceded to the nation 
for an annuity of six Imndred and iliiity tliousund pounds, secured by 
a ffum-antee fund of two millions sterlint;. 

The East India Company was not (he oiily^ power that profited hy 
the overthrow’ of the JMogul Empin'; two luwv kingdoms, that of the 
Afghans and that of the Sikhs, were f)unded on the north-west of 
Hindustan, and both have risen to great importanec. The Afghans 
were originally subject to Per.sia, but towards the close of tin' seven¬ 
teenth e- ntury they revolted against their rulers and in'url}' coinj[uered 
the whole Persian empire. Nadir Shah n'stored tlie Persian supremacy, 
but on his deatli an Afghan h'ader ])roeIaimed the independence «tf his 
country, and, while the Persians wasted their strength in civil w’ars, 
founded a new’ kingdom at Cabul. The Afghan monarchy contiuuedi 
to prosper until the comnienceincnt of the present century, when it 
was distracted hy the wars arising out of a disputed succession. Three 
brothers, Zeman, JMahmuri, and Sujah, eontemled for the crown, and 
each prevailed in turn, aecorditig to the will of the chief viaier, Avho 
was head of the Baurikzj’C tribe. At length Zt'nuin was blinded, 
Sujah driven into exile, and Mahnnid placed on the throm*. Unfor¬ 
tunately he j^ermitted his son Kemraii to assassinate the vizier, upon 
Avlueh tlie Baurikzye brothers revolted and compelled Mahmud to 
seek -shelter in Herat. 

Under the Baurikzye brothers, Afghanistan was divided into a 
number of petiv independent states, each governed by one or more 
cliiiiftains of this powerful family; the principal being Dost Mohammed, 
the ruler of Cabul, whose sujiremacy was nominally recognised by all 
the rest. Soon after Lord Auckland had succeeded Lord AVilliam 
Bentinck as governor-general of India, an embassy w'as sent to Cabul 
for the purpose of forming a commercial treaty which might open the 
markets of Central Asia to British manufactures. AVhen the Fersiaa 
court, yielding to Bussian suggestions, had determined to advance 
against Herat, the mission to Cabul was changed from a commercial 
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to a political legation, and a treaty was proposed to DoKSt J^fohammed 
which it was believed might avert the danger of Russian influence 
being established on the banks of the Indus. The ruh'r of Cabul 
demanded as the price of his adhesion that the territory of Peshawer, 
recently seized by the king of Lahore, sliouid be restored to the Afghans, 
and when this was refused he manifested a disposition so hostile to 
English interests that the envoy was recalled, and a resolution formed 
to restore Sliah Sujah to his throne by the aid of a British army. The 
king of Ivahore readily entered into this alliance, and armaments were 
simultaneously prepared in the presid('neies of Bengal and Bombay for 
the projected invasion of Afghanistan. 

The nil ers of Hcinde laid been anciently tributary to the king of 
Cabul, and Shah Sujali liad in'ver ahandoned his claims to their obedi¬ 
ence. They were therefore very reluctant to aflbrd him any aid in the 
recovery of his couTifry, and they secretly opjiosed the greatest obstacles 
to tlie advance of the British army, nhos<‘ line of march led directly 
througli their territories. Considerjihle dela 3 ’s arose from this cause; 
and after ail the army had to proceed througli tin* rugged defiles of the 
Bolan pass, with very inefheient moans for tin? transport of their pro¬ 
visions and munitions of war. The dangerous defiles wliicli abound in 
tliesc mountains are infested by the ]>oorest and W'iklest tribes of the 
country, who live entirely by plinnbu-; but they fortunately refrained 
jfrom UKtlesting the troops to the extent tiny might have done, and it 
was not till they vi'Cre about to enu'rge from tin' jtass that any opposi¬ 
tion wn'! olfti'<*d to their progress, wlien a few light skiiinishes took 
place uu.ntciidv'd with any serious result. It was an immen^*' reliiT to 
the t(;iI-worn troops to find theinselvi's once morcu})on a plai i country 
after flu harassing pas-^age of the Bolan pass, and they proceeded on 
their march somewhat revived by the nearer prospect of its terminatioif, 
but still their difll(?ulries increased at ev('ry step. Among the miseries 
they had to put up vith, ivas the oonstaiit loss of despatches, and the 
coiise<pient suspense and uncertaiiiti^ they were freipiently left in, and 
while halting at Siriab, a terrlhle proof was seen of ilie fate their com¬ 
munications so often met with. A packet was brought Mhich was 
comj)letely soaked in human blood, and bore the following inscription 
in the handwriting of one of the deputy postmasters of the army; 
“ The svwar who carried this packet was sliot dead within two marches 
of Shah Suj^h’s camp, and the envelope is stained with his blood." 

The aimy suffered very severely from the intense heat of tlie sun, 
a deficient supply of water and other provisions, and a sad want of 
means of transport for the baggage, in its march to Clandahar, but that 
ancii'nt city was easily yielded, and some supplies obtained in its 
bazaars. After a delay of nearly two months the army was again in 
motion; it encountered no opposition to its progress until it reached 
the ancient fortress of Ghazni or Ohuznee, the garrison of which not 
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only refused to surrender, but made ercry preparation for vigorous 
defence. As the battering artillery had been left behind at Candahar 
it vt’as necessary to attack this formidable fortress by storm. Bags of 
powder were piled against the gate, without much opposition on the 
part of the Afghans, wlio were ignorant of the nature of the operation. 
Such was the force of tlic explosion that it not only shivered the 
massive banicadcs of the gate to pieces, but tore away solid masses of 
stone and wood-work from the main building. Belure the Afghans 
could recover from their confusion, Colonel Deimie, at the head of the 
forlorn hope, rushed over the ruins of the gateway and forced an 
entrance into tlic body of tlie fortress. The conflict, though severe, was 
n '! of long duration. The gallant little hand, inspired by their daring 
leader, whose commanding figure \Yas seen ever in advance, and whose 
voice clieered them on to the attack, foieed their way along, oveiboaring 
ali resistance, and at length a long, loud, exhilarating cheer annouiioed 
to the whole army without, the tiiumphanl issue of the contest. 

In conse(}uencc of tliis brilliant ex])Ioit, Dost Mobamnu'd's sup¬ 
porters were so dispirited that they refused to march against the 
English, and the unfortunate chief having abandoned Cabu! became 
an exile and a fugitive. The army of the Indus liaving surmounted 
all the toils and ddbeulties of its niarcls flirough ]n'i'viuusly uniravt'rsod 
coiintilrs. soon arrived at the capital of Afghanistan, utnl iSliab Sujali 
was rc-instated ujion tlie tlnone of bis ancestors, lie entered the city 
vitli niueb junnj), aeeoni])anied by the Envoy and Minister, the Com¬ 
mander-in-elnef and the gemval i friceis of tlu* army, Sir Al<‘xaiidcr 
Buni<'s and the other functionaries of (b<‘ mission, b<'siilos the staff, 
and a vast miinl<er of other olHeers. IJis i<'e(‘ptioii nas not enlliusiastic, 
but the people preserved an oiderly decorum, and received their 
monarch witli becoming respect. T'jjon arriving at the ])a]aee, the king 
led tlie ^^ay into it, buirying eag<aly over tlie seeme oi‘liis former slate, 
aiul W('(‘}iing as lu' sinveyt^d tlie dilapidations time tind negleet bad 
wrungdit in the dw( Iling-jdaee of liis youth. 

A division of the army was sent to reduce Klielat, the cliief of which 
had broken all the engagements into which lie liad entered with the 
British government. The entev[)rise was successful. ln(ellig<aice of the 
capture of Klielat arrived nearly at the same time as the account of the 
advance of the Jius.sians against Khiva. For some time it was lulicved 
that the Bussians and J^higlish iniglit come into collision in Central 
Asia, hut the latter were compelled to almndon their enterprise against 
Khiva, after having lost the greater part of their army. 

The winter of 1839 produced nothing rcmarkahli*, hut early in the 
following summer it became obvious that the Afghans were by no 
means satisfied with their restored monarch, and that a general spirit 
of revolt was spreading through the entire country. A tribe called 
the lluzarahs set the example of disobedience; it became necessary to 
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send a strong force against iheni, but though they had only the most 
imperfect defences they made a despemte resistance in their mud-forts, 
and one garrison, when couihustihles were piled round their tower 
and fired, preferred being burned alive to purehasing safety by sub¬ 
mission. 

The obstinacy of tins resistance, on the part of a mere handful of 
men in a small mud-fort, was an alarming evidence of the spirit exist¬ 
ing in the country, and such as to arouse the new government to a 
sense of the difiieulties it would have to cope with. It was sulheient 
to convince those in authority, that unless the people were conciliated 
by a steady course of justice, and attention to tlieir prejudices, notliing 
but force could maintain them in their position. It was a difficult tusk, 
it must he confessed, amongst a people witli such strong fin-lings of 
nationality, and so much addicted to jiredatory habits, JJut it was 
never sufficiently tried, owing partly to tlie difficulties of our position; 
and it is to be feared, tliat fiom onr being associated in the nation's 
minds vvith every proceeding of Sliah (Sujaii, and some of the unwise 
and oppressive measures which were afterwnirds resorted to, to replenish 
the exhausted coffers of the state, a sense of British justice is much 
less strongly impressed upon the Afghan people, than the conviction 
of British pvoAvess. 

Dost Mohammed took ailvantage of these circumstances to renew 
the war; a serii's of desultory operations followed, and in one skirmish 
the English suffered a severe loss, in consequence of a sudden jianic 
uhicii si I/imI a regiment of native cavalry, and induced them to ahan- 
don their officers. Tlu; English were much alarmed at an event so 
likely to raise the courage of the disaffected, hut ilu-ir an: iety was 
unexpectedly relieved by the arrival of' Dost Mohammed himself’, wlio 
voluntarily came in and surrendered to the English etnmv. lie was 
sent under an escort to the British torritoi-ies, whore he was honourably 
treated and a pension allowed him for suhsisteiice. 

Shah Snjah's government was not popular, and indeed did not 
deserve to be so; general dissatisfaction continued to exist, hut had 
not heguii to show itself in a dang<‘rous shape '\^hen General h'lphin- 
stone took the command of the occupying force, in April, 1841. In 
the following November a formi<lahle insurrection unexpectedly 
exploded in Cahul; Sir Alexander Burnes and several other English¬ 
men were treacherously massacred, while the most deploralde want of 
energy and decision Avas displayed both by the envoy and the military 
authorities. The fort in which tlie provisions for the troops tv ere 
stored was permitted to fall into the hands of the enemy, without an 
effort being made to relieve its feeble garrison; and after the moans 
of holding out in Cahul, until relief could be obtained from the other 
divisions of the army, had been sacrificed, it was resolved to oomnienct; 
a retreat. This, however, in the advanced state of the season, and 
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when the mountain defiles were held hy a vigilant enemy, was clearly 
impossible; the envoy therefore entered into a treaty of capitulation 
with the Afghan chiefs, >vhich these barbarians violated in every par¬ 
ticular, and treacherously murdered the envoy himself in a conference 
to which he had been invited. 

A new treaty was then made with the chiefs, and after many sub¬ 
terfuges and delays everything was prepared for the retreat of our 
hapless army, and on the 6th of January, 1842, their fatal progress 
commenced. The force at this time amounted to about four thousand 
five hundred figliting men, and the camp followers to twelve thousand, 
exclusive of women and children. Scarcely had they moved out of 
tbi cantonments, when they were filled by vast numbers of infuriated 
Ghazees, who rent the air with their exulting yells of triumph over 
the deserted stronghold of the Kafir Feriugees. A scene of plunder 
and savage devastation ensued, as they spread themselves over the 
works, butcljering such of our liapless people as they could lay hold 
of, and who l»ad not yet moved out. The rear-guard, unable to 
restrain them, was oljliged, in its own defence, to take up a position on 
the plains without, but the Afghans, vho had hitherto been too 
much absorbed in tbc work of plunder, to take much notice of the 
troc)]>s, now began to man the lijies we bad lately occupied and pour 
in amongst our men a galling fire of juzails, in many instances with 
fatal effet t. 

At length the wliole force got upon the road, but it was imjmssible 
to preserve anytliing like order in tlieir march, as the camp followers 
pressed forwanl among the troops, and the whole became mingled in 
inextricable confusion. It was now night, but their progress was 
illuminated hy the burning carnonments, which the Afghans, having 
satiated themselves with plunder, had afterwards set on fire. Never 
did an army eommenec a march with such gloomy prospects as did 
this devoted force. The weather had been daily increasing in severity 
for some time, and the snow' was lying thickly upon the ground, and 
the cold was intense. Tlie men had l)een kept on insulticient diet 
tlirnughout the siege, w'hich had grown grmlually l<;ss, and they w'cre 
worn out and half-starved; the cattle were in a still worse condition. 
As they toiled laboriously along upon their dreary w'ay, their trail was 
marked hy numbers of tlie poor exhausted sepoys and cam[>-followers, 
who sunk numbed and frozen upon the ground, and perishetl in the 
snow'. Night only added to their horrors, and many laid down to 
sleep upon the cold earth who never rose again, while their surviving 
comftunions set forth upon theijr day’s march, wondering if it W'ould 
he tlioir turn next. 

Akbar Khan, the son of Dost Mahommed, and successor to his 
influence over the Afghans, was a faitldess barbarian; his demands 
rose ill exorbitance as the distress of the British increased, and con- 
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plkfice with them failed to purchase the forbearance which he pro¬ 
mised. The ladies of the British officers were surrendered to him as 
hostages, and it is onlj" justice to say, that he treated them with kind¬ 
ness and respect; but he did not cease from his harassing pursuit of 
the retreating army, which had to fight every step of its way, and was 
at length all but annihilated at Jngdulluk. Dr. Brydon, escaping 
alone, brought the melancholy intelligence to flenernl Sale, at Jelal- 
labad, where that gallant officer maintained himself under difficulties 
scarcely inferior to those Avhich had proved so destructive of the 
Cuhul force. In one of the many battles wliich the force at Jclallahad 
had to fight before reinforcements could bo sent to their assistance, 
Colonel Dennie, the hero of Ghuznee, was slain, just as he had gained 
an imjMwtant and decisive victory. 

In the mean time a change in the cabinet of England had led to 
the removal of Lord jAuckhuid from power, and the appointment of 
Lord Ellcnborough as governor-general. This change produced much 
hesitation in the military operations, necessary to effect the deliverance 
of those Avhom Akhar Khan held captive, and the retrieval of the 
honour of the Britisli arms. These were indeed the only reasonable 
objects for which the war could be continued, as Shah Sujah had been 
murdered })y his subjects, and it was clearly impossible to maintain 
any prince on the Afghan throne, who submitted to British pro¬ 
tection. At length, after some liard fighting. General Pollock forced 
the Kh yber pass, and on the 11th of April, 18-12, effected a junction 
with Sir Kohert Sale at Jelallabad. Here he was detained four 
months bj tin* indeci.sion of the Indian government before he received 
orders to advance upon Cabul, and co-operate with Genci.il Nott, 
who, after having maintained Candahar, with the sann* courage and 
ability that Sir Robert Sale had displaj’-cd at Jelallabad, was enabled 
by liis junction with Gcimral England to commence offensive opera¬ 
tions. Generals Nott .and Pollock forced their way to Cahul, though 
they encountered the most determined opposition from the Afghans 
in the fearful defiles of their mountains. Akbar Khan, however, 
refused to deliver up their hostages, but they were rescued from bis 
power by entering into negotiations w'ith some of his officers, and 
brought in safety to the English camp. 

The number of prisoners thus rescued from a captinty, its hapless 
victims had began to regard as only terminable by rlcrith, amounted to 
upwards of a hundred; of wdiom nine were ladies, some thirty odd 
officers, a fe%v children, and the rest non-commissioned officers and 
privates, chiefly of the 44th. The total nnmhor of prisoners, however, 
including natives, which may be said to have been liberated by our 
success, was nearly two thousand; of whom the immense majority 
was the sick and wounded left at Cabul previous to the retreat, and 
such of the soldiers and camp followers as had found their 'wny back 
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to the city during and since that perilous time. These were now 
wandering beggars about the streets. 

Oabui was almost wholly destroyed before it was evacuated by the 
British arnues, and the troops destroyed most of the forts and villages 
on their line of march. It is said that several excesses were com¬ 
mitted on these occasions by the soldiers, who were enraged by the 
sight of the mangled bodies of their murdered companions, and the 
tales of suffering related by the survivors. The English had to fight 
its way back, but the skirmishes, though incessant, were but of trifling 
importance, and before tlic end of 8ej)tember, the Avbolc army arrived 
within the British frontiers. Afghanistan was abandoned to anarchy, 
anu it will probably for many years eontiniie without any settled 
government. 

The only result from this calamitous war, remaining to be noticed, 
is the occupation of the territories of Scinde, w'hich have been formally 
annexed to the British dominions. These districts command the 
navigation of the I^ower Indus, and wmukl possess some value and 
importance if that river could be rendered available for the purposes 
of commercial navigation, but in the present distracted condition of 
Central Asia, it does not appear probable tliat the peaceful pursuits of 
trade will be found lucrative for many years to come, and it is, there¬ 
fore, very doubtful whether the occupation of Scinde will produce such 
a demand for British manufactures as to defray the heavy expenses 
which its retention will necessarily involve. 

The Sikhs, originally a religious sect formed from a mixture of 
Hindus and Mohammedans, but now raised up to a very important 
political power, occupy too important a ])Ositiou on the North-western 
frontier of British India to be passed over in silence. Their tenets, 
as first taught by their founder, inculcated peace and submission, but 
when they were persecuted by the emperor of Delhi they had recourse 
to arms, and in the general confusion and scramble which followed 
the dissolution of the I^logul empire, they succeeded in obtaining 
possession of (he Punj-db^ or “ land of five waters,” an extensive and 
fertile tract of country, deriving its name from the five brandies of the 
Indus bv which it is watered. About the commencement of the 

tf 

present century, one of their most able leaders, Runjit Singh, succeeded 
in uniting most of the independent Sikh chieftains under Iris dominion, 
and was enabled to found the kingdom of Lahore, so named from its 
capital city in the Punjab. Runjit greatly increased and strengthened 
his new kingdom by conquering Cashmire, and several other provinces 
w’hich had anciently belonged to the Afghans, and he would probably 
have added Scinde to Iris territories, had he not dreaded to excite the 
jealousy of the British government. It was always his policy to culti¬ 
vate the friendship of the English authorities in India: he laboured 
hard also to bestow upon Iris subjects the benefits of European civilixa- 
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tioB, and particularly tc have his soldiers instructed in military dis¬ 
cipline and tactics. He had several European olficers in his service, 
hy whose exertions his army was rendered more efficient than that of 
any other native power in the East. Ilis death, which took place at 
the crisis of the English invasion of Afghanistan, increased the diffi¬ 
culties in which the Indian government was placed by the disasters 
at Cabul; he has been succeeded by his illegitimate sou, Siiere Singh, 
whose authority has been recognised by the British government, hut 
does not appear to he fixed on a very pennanent basis. 

From this brief sketch of the history of British India, it is inauifost 
that mere lust of conquest has rarely, if ever, been the cause of the 
extension of the Company’s dominions; with perhaps the exception 
of the unfortunate Avar iii Afghanistan, almost every departure from a 
system of pacific and defensive policy arose from the ignorant am]>ition 
or fiagrunt perfidy of tlic native poAvers. It remains only to say that 
the attention of statesmen is noAv earnestly directed to the establish¬ 
ment of a system for consolidating the British dominions and securing 
them against aggression. 

It may be permitted in conclusion to express a hope, that the 
development of the internal resources of the Indian presidencies may 
elevate the character of the native population, and win from them a 
reasonable allegiance, founded upon gratitude for experienced pro¬ 
tection and ackuoAviedged benefits. 


CITArXER XIIL 
HISTORY OF CHINA. 


The Chinese, like the ancient Egyptians, lay claim to a most extrava¬ 
gant antiquity, but tlieir authentic history does not commence until 
the age of Confucius, avIio flourislied about five centuries before the 
Christian era. At the time of his birth, China Avas divided into a 
number of independent states, Avbich harassed each other by mutual 
wars, and his earliest efforts as a reformer Avere directed to unite them 
in one great confederation. He collected the old traditions of the 
country, and from them deduced a scries of moral and political lessons 
designed to form the basis of good government. His main principle 
was, that outAvard decorum is both the emblem and the test of good¬ 
ness of heart; he therefore constructed a ritual strictly regulating every 
relation of life, both public and private, Avhich was gradually received 
as a standard authority by the nation. 
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Ching-whang, the founder of the Tsin dynasty, was the first who 
umted aU the Clunese under one sovereign; and it is probable that the 
name China was adopted from that of his family. He is said to hate 
erected the Great Wall, to restrain the incursions of the Tartars (b.O. 
240), but this service was overbalanced by his cruelty and invetei’ate 
hostility to men of letters. Under the Ilan dynasty, which arose 
B.c. 202, the Huns began to invade China, and frequently devastated 
the country; they at length were induced to direct their march west¬ 
wards, and burst like a torrent into the Roman empire, while China 
continued tranquil. Under the Hun djmasty foreigners came to China, 
for the first time; literature was zealously cultivated, the art of printing 
invented, and the laws collected into an orderly sj'stem. For these 
reasons the memory of the IJans is still cherished in China; their 
dynasty ended a.d. 264. 

No very important event occurred in the history of China from the 
extinction of the Han dynasty until the invasion of the empire by 
the Mongols, under the celebrated Zingis Khan (a.d. 1234). The 
sovereign who then ruled was cruel and cowardly; town after town, 
submitted to the invaders, and at Ids death the Mongols possessed the 
greater part of the country, though the conquest was not completed till 
the year 1279, by KuLlai Khan, the grandson of Zingis. Ze-ping, the 
iniant son of the last emperor, .sought shelter in the fleet, but the 
Mongols soon prepared a navy and pursued him. The Chinese and 
Mongol fleets met, and afd'r an engagement which lasted an entire 
day, the former was totall}’^ defeated. When the Chinese admiral saw 
that escape was impossible, he went to tlic prince, who stood on the 
deck, and said, “It is better to die free than to dishonour our ancestors 
by an inglorious captivity/' then, without vv^aiting for a reply, he 
caught the prince in his arras and jumped into the soji, where they both 
perished. 

The Mongols, though foreigners, were wise and beneficent rulers; 
Kublai Khan construct(,‘d several canals, and made every possible 
exertion to restore the agricultural prospciitj'^ of CJiina; his grandson, 
Timur Khun, extirpated the bands of robbers that infested the country, 
and both laboured to promote commercial intercourse with foreign 
nations. But on the failure of the direct royal line, the Mongols wore 
so weakened by a war of disputed succession, that the Chinese easily 
drove them from the country, and placed a native dynasty on the throne 
(a.t>. 1388).. 

Clioo-quen-chang, the conqueror of the Mongols and founder of the 
Ming dynasty, was the son of a poor labourer. In early life he was 
destined lor the priesthood, but his martial spirit induced him to enlist 
as a soldier. He very soon became so distinguished for courage and 
conduct that he was promoted to high rank; his marriage to a lady of 
great wealth strengthened his iitfiuence, and he soon began to be 
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regarded as the leader of a party. So great was the hatred of the 
Chinese to their barbarian conquerors, that it required only a few 
montjfis to drive the Mongols beyond the Great Wall; they were 
pursued in their retreat and slaughtered without mercy. The new 
emperor was a wise and prudent ruler; his early death was a national 
misfortune, especially as it involved the country in the calamities of a 
disputed succession. 

The last of the Ming dynasty was Ilwae-tsung. Very soon after 
his accession the king of the Mautchew Tartars advanced towards the 
frontiers, and issued a proclamation, declaring that he had been divinely 
summoned to assume the empire of China. There would have been 
however, little reason to fear this invasion had not rebellions in other 
quarters distracted the attention of the emperor. Bands of robbers 
infested the roads, and uniting themselves together under favourite 
chiefs, bade defiance to the imperial army. One of these named Le, 
gained the favour of the populace by promising a remission of taxes; 
crowds flocked to bis standard, and entire battalions of the imperial 
army deserted to him. no longer scrupled to declare himself 

emperor; he marched to Pekin, the soldiers entrusted with the defence 
threw down their arms, and the emperor was abandoned even by his 
domestic servants. In his despair, he slew liis children and then 
strangled himself, leaving behind him a written request, that the con¬ 
queror would he satisfied with the destruction of the royal family, and 
not inflict any cruelty on the people. 

Woo-sau-kivei, a celebrated general, was stationed with a large 
army on the frontiers of IVIantchew Tartary, when ho receive d intcl-' 
ligeiiee of these events. He resolved to avenge his inaster, an I punish, 
the usurper; for this purpose he had not only made peace witli the 
Mantchews, but solicited their active assistance. The Tartars gladly 
assented to a proposal which opened them a passage into China, and 
acting with a rapidity of which their opponents liad no idea, their 
progress was irresistible. The usurper Le was defeated in throe great 
battle-s hut when tlie general washed to dismiss his allies, they not 
only rcfu.sed to return, but took possession of Pekin, and pro¬ 
claimed a Mautchew prince emperor. For many years the Chinese in 
diftereiit provinces sternly resisted the domination, of the Tartars, but 
there was no harmony in their councils and no concert in their actions; 
they W'cre therefore successively subdued, but not until the entire 
country had been so devasttitcd that it almost became a desert (a.d. 
1644). During this calamitous period, a pirate, named Coxinga, kept 
the entire coast of China in constant alarm; he expelled the Dutch, 
from the island of Formosa, which for a time fiourisiied as an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom, but after his death his son submitted to the Mantchews, 
and this nohic island was annexed to the empire of China. 

Kang-he, the second of the Mautchew emperors, was very anxious 
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to make his subjects acquainted with tlie arts and sciences of Europe > 
he patronized the Jesuit inissiomiries who came to his court and 
profited so much by their instructions, as to become himself the irathoir 
of a clever treatise on geometry. All his wishes, however, to give a 
new turn to Chinese literature w'ere frustrated; the native men of 
letters refused to quit the tracks of their ancestors, and nothing new 
was consequently produced. Equally able in the cabinet and in the 
field, Kang-he w'as unquestionably, next to Kublai Khan, the greatest 
prince who ever sat on the throne of China. He revived the empire, 
distracted by repeated rebellions, impoverished by long and ruinous 
>vars, and oppressed by vicnous administration; when he died (a. d. 

peace and tranquillity pervaded all the provinces, and the 
unruly barbarians oil the frontiers had been reduced to obedience. 

Yung-cliing succeeded his father on the throne, but did not pursue 
the same enlightened policy, lie put an efTectual stop to improvement, 
by banishing the missionaries who liad spread themselves over all the 
Chinese provinces, and only retained a few individuals at court, with 
whose services he could not dispense. It must, however, be confessed, 
that the intriguing spirit of the Jesuits had given some reasonable 
grounds for alarm, and that their extravagant assertions of papal 
supremacy might have infused susjiieions of their designing to render 
the emperor dependent on the pope. In other respects Yung-ching 
was a good sovereign, he preserved peace during his reign, and by 
prudent precautions be averted the horrors of those famines that 
periodically devastated China, lie died a,d. 1735, and was succeeded 
by his illegitimate son, Keiui-Iung. 

The long reigu of Keen-lung was almost wholly spent in w’ars 
with the various barbaious races on the whole western frontier of 
(Jhina. There is no interest in the records of these savage contests!, 
which were fur the most part a series of ruthless massacres. Jle 
cruelly persecuted the Christians, whom he accused of treasonable 
designs without a shadow of reason; and the relentless fury he dis¬ 
played was eagerly seconded by the mandarins, who had been ji^alous 
of the superior inlelligence of the missionaries. Keen-lung always 
thought that he had a just cause when he butchered whole tribes. 
After the defeat and massacre of the Kalmucks, he erected a stone 
tablet at Ele Avilh the following inscription: “The tree which heaven 
plants, though man may fell it, cannot he unrooted; tlie tree Avliich 
heaven fells, thougli man may replant it, Avill never grow%" 

The fame of Keea-lung extended to Europe, and missions from 
Holland, England and llussia, were sent to his court. These embassies 
did not produce the good expected from them; the Chinese, with all 
the (‘onceit of ignorance, bclicA'ed or pretended to believe themselves 
the only eulighteued nation in the universe, and claimed homage from 
all others as barbarians. The emperor himself appears to have been 
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free from these prejudices, hut all the officers of state were opposed to 
an increase of foreign intercourse, -which they feared would be fatal to 
their privileges. 

After a reign of sixty years, Keen-lung abdicated the throne in 
favour of his fifth son Kia-hing (a.I). and died three years after¬ 

wards at the ago of eighty-eight. Ilis successor had all his vices 
without any of his redeeming qualities;- his misconduct provoked 
frequent insurrections, whih‘ his feeble administration encouraged the 
pirates to renew their depredations in the Chinese seas. Unfortunately 
the greatest maritime power in the woild submitted to receive law'S from 
tliis feeble government. In IbOb a British squadron commanded ])y 
Adjniral Drury was sent to take possession of the Portuguese settlement 
of Macao, and prevent it from falling into the hands of the French. 
The Cliincse authorities at Canton became alarmed, and threatened to 
stop all trade unless the English garrison was withdrawn from ]\Iacao; 
their demands were granti'd -with a precipitation which closely re¬ 
sembled cowardice, and tlie Chinese erected a pyramid to commemorate, 
-what they were pleased to call, their victory over the I'higlish. It 
must be acknowledged that the concessions then made to their 
arrogance, have been the chief cause of the ropcatod insults they have 
since oflered to the British flag. 

Kia-kiiig’s hitter hated of Europeans was supposed by many to 
have arisen from the misrepresentations of the C'autoii authorities, and 
it was therefore rc'solved to semd Lord Amherst as an ambassador to 
Pekin, f<)r tb'^ lairpose of establishing amicable relations between 
England and ('binu, 'I'bis embassy completely failed; the off'cers of 
the imperial court prevented Lord Amherst from obtaining an audience, 
and he returned to Canton. In tlie moan time tlie Chinese liad shown 
a disposition to insult tlie naval forces that had conveyed the embassy, 
but fi few shots from one of the frigates brought them to their senses, 
and the mission returned in safety. 

Kia-king died in 1820, and was succeeded by the reigning emperor, 
Tao-kwang, who is even more jinjudiced against Europeans than his 
predecessor. Since his accession, the commerce between England and 
China has been so often interrupted, and the conduct of the Chinese 
authorities to the English so insulting, that at length an arnit'd inter¬ 
ference became necessary, not only for the purpose of maintaining the 
established trade, but also for the security of tlie persons and property 
of English subjects. Proclamations against the importation of opium 
were issued by the Cbineso government, but the prohibited article 
continued to he largely smuggled into the country, with the secret 
connivance of the Chinese authorities. At length Captain Elliot, the 
English resident at Canton, was compelled by the Chinese authorities 
to consent to the destruction of several cargoes of opium, and his pro¬ 
tests against the constraint to which he was subjected, were disregarded. 
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Several insults and outrages were offered to the British residents in 
China, and as it was foujid impossible to obtain redress by peaceful 
remonstrances, war was declared against the emperor of China by the 
English government, and a large naval and military force sent against 
Canton. Having left a sufficient force to guard the entrance to that 
harbour, the armament proceeded to the eastward and captured the 
island of Chusan, and spread alarm along the eastern coast of China. 
In every engagement, though the Chinese exhihiled many examples of 
individual bravery, yet they were so utterly deficient in military tactics 
and discipline, that they were easily conquered, notwithstanding their 
Tus-t nuraeriool superiority. 

Defeated in the field, the emperor of China had recourse to diplo¬ 
macy; Keshen was sent as imperial commissioner to treat witli Captain 
Elliot, and the terms of an tiquituble pacification were arranged. But 
the Chinese never intended to fulfil the conditions of the treaty; 
their object was merely to gain time, and wear out the patience of 
the Englisli by expensive and vexatious delays. It ^vas long before 
a decisive answer could ho obtained, hut at length the ratification of 
the treaty was refused, ami the war renewed. It is not necessary 
to enter minutely into the history of this war; Canton, and Ningpo, 
two <>r the most iinportaiit cities in China, were taheu by mere 
handfuls of British troops, and the immense masses collected in the 
imperial armies were unable to withstand an organized I’orce rarely 
amounting to the tenth of their numbers. The Chinese made 
frequent attempts to compensate for their losses in the field by 
engaging the English in decejitive negotiations, but Sir Henry 
Pottinger, w’ho succeeded Captain Elliot as English commis.sioner, 
soon showed that he would not endure to he overreached in diplomacy, 
while the repeated triumphs of our arms convinced the Chinese 
government that further resistance might endanger the safety of the Tar¬ 
tar dynasty. A treaty was again negociated, in which graet concessions 
were very reluctantly made to the English demands; the island of 
Ilong-kong w-as ceded to them in perpetuity, five ports were freely 
opened to their trade, and the emperor consented to pay a large sum 
to defray the expenses of the war, and compensate for the large quan¬ 
tities of opium the property of tlie British subjects, which had been 
destroyed at the commencement of the war. 

A nation so completely isolated by natural boundaries as the 
Chinese, having no neighbours but the barbarous tribes of Tartary, is 
of course disposed to indulge in national vanity. They believe that 
their country occupies the centre of the globe, and that «the middle 
kingdom:” as they therefore call it, is unequalled on the earth. Their 
own laws and usages, the origin of which is lost in remote antiquity, 
^penr to them perfect, and every successive government has shown 
itself decided foe to innovation. But the Chinese are the only 
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people that have persevered in treating all foreigners as barbarians, and 
even when compelled to abate their absurd claims for the time, have 
invariably revived them on a more favourable opportunity. Hence it 
is impossible to negotiate with them according to the rules of European 
diplomacy, for until intinridated ])y defeat or terror, they will look 
upon attempts to form a treaty as signs of submission. It is singular 
that the Tartar conquerors of China have invariably adopted the 
institutions and prejudices of the vanquished; but they have not 
succeeded in winning the affections of the nation. During the greater 
part of a century, insurrections have folloved each other with frightful 
rapidity, and the Mantchew domination has been more than once on 
the ])oint of ruin. Secret societies exist at the present raom<*nt, formed 
to restore the ancient supremacy of the native Chinese, and it is not 
improbable that any signal humiliation of the imperial foices mtiy lead 
to a revolution. 


CIIAPTFR XIY. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


In tJio Manual af Ancient HiAorif we sketched the histor}’’ of the 
Jews frotu tlie days of the patriarchs to the suppression of the revolt 
of Bar-Cochab (a.d. 13(>): it now remains to trace the fortunes of 
this singular race down to our own times, and briefly to exhibit their 
condition at the present day. 

1'liough the number of the Jews who perished in the successive 
overthrows of their nation wuis doubtless very great, we are by no 
means to bedieve that on any of these occasions the whole body fell 
into the hands of the victor; in proof of the contrary, we may refer 
lo the Jewish colonies which we early find in places to which their 
conquerors would not have transported them, and where, consequently, 
we must look upon them as located by their owm choice. Beside 
other places of less importance, we have mention of a flourishing 
Jewish community in Rome before the Christian era; and the travels 
of the Apostles furnish evidence that shortly after that period they 
were to be met with in almost every part of Asia, Greece, and Northern 
Africa, Though their fathers in their own land had been noted for 
a proud contempt of all literature but their o%vn, these colonists did 
not neglect the opportunities of mental culture thus laid open to them, 
and accordingly we find that many of the most learned philosophers 
of Alexandria were either Jews, or in habits of such intimacy with 
them, as imply thoit the sciences were pursued with equal ardour by 
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both parties. Indeed it was only under such circumstances, that that 
Strange mixture of Pagan, Jewish and Christian dogmas, called 
Gnosticism, could have originated; and this we know to have taken 
its rise in the schools of Alexandria. 

Though tlie Jews who spread over the East seem chiefly to have 
resorted to the more polished regions of Egypt or Babylon, circumr 
stances induced many of them to repair to Arabia, and others pene¬ 
trated even to China, where their reception seems to have been 
favourable. In the days of M oh.'uiimed, great numbers of Jew's, 
W'caltliy, and ]»osses8ed of political power, were found settled in the 
IViiinsula, whom the impostor endeavoured in vain to conciliate. 
11 is successors granted them toleration, and both parties being animated 
by a like hatred of the Christians, wx* often find them acting in 
concert, especially during the Saracen conquest of Africa and Spain. 

The Abbaside Klmliphs, avIio seized the throne of Islam from the 
Onuniade dynasty, were generally tolerant of the Jew's; the Kbaliph 
Almanzor, indeed, went so far as to restore their academies, and 
evinced some taste for Hebrew litarature himself, lu the beginning 
of the ninth century, tin; Kaliph Mamun caused the best of the 
Jewish books to be translated into Arabic, for the purpose of diflusing 
a taste for literature and science among iiis subjects. Several eminent 
men of Jewish race flourished at his court; they were jairtieularly 
famous for their skill in astronomy and medicine, which bad up to 
this period been very sliglitly cultivated l)y the Saracens. The fume 
of the vJew'ish physicians W'as spread over all the Molianinicdan 
countries, so that few of any other race could find employment; but 
the wealth acquired by tliis lucrative profession excited the euiiidity 
of several of the later Klialijihs, w ho availed themselves of rtligious 
prejudices to gratify jlInnr avarice. During this season of persecution, 
the Jews Avere fre<iuently duped by false prophets and pretended 
messialis, who induced them to raise partial insuiTections, Avhioh only 
served to furnish a pretext for renewed persecutions. In the midst 
of their difficulties the Khaliphatc was overthrown by the barbarous 
Mongols, and the Jews were exposed to renewed pei'secutioiis from 
the Baracens, wlio attributed to their impiety all the calamities of the 
empire. 

From the death of Timur Lenk to the accession of Bbah Abbas, 
the Jews, like the other inhabitants of Media and Persia, had to endure 
all the calamities arising from a violent Avar, a rapid conquest, and the 
long series of sanguinary Avars for succession between the conquerors 
descendants. At the accession of Shah Abbas, Persia avus almost 
uninhabited, and in order to obtain subjects that monarch granted 
large privileges to all strangers willing to settle in his doniinioni. 
Numbers of Jcavs who w’ere oppressed iu other eastern countries 
accepted his offers, but their wealth soon excited suspicions, and the 
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Shah issued an edict that they should either etnhrace Islainism or 
prepare for deatlj. The ren»oiistrances of the Moliaraihedan priests 
prevented the execution of tliis sanguinary edict, but l^al protection 
was withdrawn from tlio persecuted race, and has not been again 
restored in tlic provinces subject to Persia. 

Tlie Jews from Africa crossed into Spjiin, and thence to Gaul, 
Germany, and even Britain. In Spain they were often subject to 
persecution under the (Gothic inonarchs, which induced some to 
dissemble their faith, and others to leave the country. Of these 
latter, many retired to Africa, wdn'iice tliey returned with the Sara¬ 
cens, whom they materially assisted in the conquest of the country. 
Under the rule of the Spanish IMosh'ms, tlio condition of the Jc\vs 
was highly prosperous; they cultivated science, w'ere entrusted with 
the highest offices of tlie state, and etijoycd complete toleration; 
indeed to this era belong the names of Rahhi Hasdai, Benjamin of 
Tudela, Isaac of Cordova, and numerous others, wdiose works have been 
preserved, and which prove their proficiency in almost every art or 
science then known. 

In more northern countries tlioir state was materially different. 
Though their industry and abilities rendered them valuable to their 
rulers, and some few are to be found even in the courts of princes, they 
were as a body subject to the most galling restrictions, being in the 
eye of the law' mere chattels of the suj)erioi lord, not human beings. 
Charlemagne, and his immediate successors, employed many of the 
Jews as their physicians, or as bankers, and even desjiatched them on 
important embassies; but about the year by a decree of the 

Council of Meaux, they w’cre declared incapable of Idling any civil 
offices, and under Philip Augustus (a.u. 1180) they were stripped of 
their property, and banished from h’rance. They soon returned, hut 
were exposed to the most rigorous and unjust treatment; Louis IX., 
wb^sc right to the title of Saint ap})oars more than questionable, began 
the career of renewed persecution by forbidding the legal officers to 
seize the persons or estates of Christians indebted to Jews in default 
of payment; Catholics were strictly prohibited from employing Jewisli 
physicians; it was ordained that they should have only one synagogue 
and burial-ground in each diocese, that they should not exercise any 
of the higher industrial arts, and that they should W'ear some distinc¬ 
tive mark on a conspicuous part of their dress. In J 288 the parliament 
of Paris fined the Jews for singing too loud in their synagogues. 
Philip tlie Long pronounced sentence of banishment against them, but 
granted charters of protection to a few who were able to gratify his 
cupidity by large bribes. A strict searcli w'as made for those who 
dared to remain in the kingdom; several w'ere burned alive, and, as an 
additional insult, dogs w'ere tlirowm on the funeral pile. A great num¬ 
ber were slain with less ceremony by the populace, who practised all 
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sorts of cruelty upon tlie unfortunate sufferers. In 1^50 John reroked 
the edicts of banishment, and the Jews, grateful for his kindness, cheeis 
fully aided him in raising the large ransom with which he purchased 
his deliverance from captivity in England. This tranquillity was 
disturhed by the renewal of persecution under Charles VI., but the 
edicts of intolerance w^ere found so difficult of execution that they were 
permitted soon to sink into oblivion. 

Many of the popes commiserated the sufferings of the Jews, and 
endeavoured to restrain the fanatieism of their persecutors, Honorius 
III. issued a bull, forbidding the use of force in converting them to 
Christlanity, and menacing excommunication against those who insulted 
01 injured them on .account of tlieir religion. Gregory IX., when a 
sudden hurst of bigotry threatened the extermination of the Jews in 
every country in which the}' had settled, not only protected them in 
his ow’n states, but wrote urgent letters in their behalf to all the 
monarchs of Europe. When the Holy Sec w.is transferred to Avignon 
at the commencement of the fourteenth century, the favour shown to 
the Jews in Italy w'as continued, and the lot of those in France greatly 
alleviated. Avignon itself became the chief residence of the \veulthy 
Jews, and their riches contributed not a little to the splendour of the 
pontilical court. 

After the popes had returned to Rome, several pontiffs exhibited 
less wise and humane policy towards tlie Jewish race. Grogorv XIII., 
who celebrated the atrocious massacre of St. Bartholomew with puldic 
thanksgivings, was of course a persecutor of the Jews. lie ordained 
that they should be subject to trial before the Inquisition, for hlusphemy, 
for ridiculing the ceremonies of the f •atholic religion, or for reading the 
Talmud and similar prohibited hooks. He further enjoined that all 
the Jews in Rome, above twelve years of age, should he assembled 
once a w eek to listen to a sermon in condemnation of their religion. 
Sixtus V. was a pontiff of a different character; on the 22nd of October, 
1586, he re-established the Jews in ,a11 their municipal privileges, 
allowed them full right of citizemship in tlic Roman states, with power 
to hold houses and lands; he restored their synagogues and burial- 
grounds, imposing npon them only a very moderate tribute, and pro¬ 
mising tlicui exemption for the future from all arbitrary exactions. 
Subsequent popes revoked the tolenant edicts of Sixtus, hut they did 
not revive the cruel code of Gregory Xlll., and in general the Jews 
have been permitted to enjoy greater freedom and to hold their pro¬ 
perty with greater tranquillity in the papal states, than in most other 
countries of Christendom. Hence while the Spanish Jews generally 
favoured the Reform.ation, those of Italy regarded the progress of 
Protestant opinion with complete indifference, and sometimes with 
avowed hostility. 

Iii the tenth and eleventh centuries, most of the great German 
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cities had among their inhabitants numerous Jews, wealthy, intelli¬ 
gent, and polished in their manners, but their prosperity was at all 
times at the mercy of their rulers, and it was only by means of 
purchased and precarious protection that even tljcir lives were secure. 
At length arose the crusading spirit, and the Jews in Germany, to 
the numher of many thousands, were its first victims. Again the 
fanatics who were preparing to march to the- third emsade (a.d. 1188), 
hutehered all the Jews they met w’ith in Germany and Italy, and 
similar harharities were exercised in this and other countries, so that 
the annihilation of the devoted race seemed inevitable; but this, like 
other storms, passed away. After a while the Jew's again rose from 
the dust, some returned to their ancient liahitations, and others pushed 
forward into the then almost unknown regions of Poland, where they 
at length became, and still continue, a very influential part of the 
population. 

At w’hat period the Jews first reached Britain does not distinctly 
appear; hut in the eighth century we find them reckoned among the 
property of the Anglo-Sjixon kings, wlio socra to have exercised abso¬ 
lute power over both their lives and goods. In this state they 
remained under the Norman princes and the early Plantagencts, as is 
suflicientiv testified by their butchery in the reign of Richard I.; the 
conduct of Jolin, who drew^ out a tooth daily till he obtained a large 
sum of money from a rich Jew'; the enormous fines levied on them b}' 
Henry IJf.; and their expulsion Edward T. (a.d. 1290), after the 
confiscation of all their [U'ojx'rty. I'he conduct of tlic monarclis was 
of course imitated by the nobles to the extent of tlielr power, and the 
hatred of all classes was excited by marvellous stories of the cruci¬ 
fixion of Christian children, the profanation of the sacraments, and 
other improhulile outrages, of which they w'cre said, hut never proved, 
to he guilty. 

As the Arabs lost their hold on Spain tlie Jew's found themselves 
exposed to all the horrors of persecution. Tlie Iiujuisition w as intro¬ 
duced, and after great numbers had been burnt, all who refused to 
hcoome Christians w'cre expelled the kingdom, being allowed to retain 
only their moveable property (a.d. 1492); their number is said to have 
exceeded 8(19,000, and they chiefly took refuge in Africa and Turkey. 
They were treated in a similar manner in Portugal. But it soon 
appeared that Judaism, though suppressed, w'as by no means extin¬ 
guished ill the Peninsula, and the severity of the Inquisition was then 
exercised upon the nominal Christians; such was the ease also in 
Italy. Thus persecuted in every country under the influence of the 
sec of Rome, the Jew's at the era of the Reformation eagerly flocked 
towards the rising Protestant states, where they were at least sure of 
personal safety. This w^as more especially the ease in Holland, where 
they were equitably treated, and where they are now exceedingly 
numerous. 
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Although no repeal of the edict for their banishment had taken 
place, the Jews entered into some negotiations with Oliver Cromwell 
for their return to this country, hut Avhich do not appear to have led 
to any result. At the time of the Restoration they came in, in small 
nunihers, without exciting any particular notice, and have ever since 
remained unmolested. In 17511, an act wms passed to facilitate their 
naturalization, hut it w'as s 2 >eodily repealed, and though popular feeling 
is less strong at presojit on the subject, the attemi)t to place them u^jOii 
the same looting as other British subjects, though several times made, 
has been unsuccessful. 

In the course of the last and the present centuries, the condition of 
the Jews in European countries has been greatly ameliorated. JMariu 
Tiicresa of Austria, and, after her, most of the German states, have 
granted them equal privileges Avith Christians; in France tliey enjoy 
every civil right; in Boland they form the only middle class, and arc 
found engaged in agriculture and manufactures; in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, they now reside unmolested, and in many of the British 
colonies (as Malta, Gibraltar, and Jamaica,) they are among the prin¬ 
cipal merchants and traders. Indeed, Russia is the only civilisied 
state where they arc now subject to anything like their former res¬ 
trictions, or are looked upon with much of the antipathy of former 
days. In Mohammedan countries, howcA'cr, they are still an obnoxious 
sect, against Avliom the most improhahio charges arc readily credited, 
it circAunstance frequently taken advantage of by the local governors. 

As n)ight he expected with regard to a people so widely scattered, 
the most contradictory statements of the number of the Jews liave 
been made, few of them being anything more tlian mere conjecture. 
The most probable statement seems to he that of the Weimar Almanac^ 
Avhich gives a total of about 3,20(bOOH, reckoning near 2,000,000 in 
Europe, 710,000 in Asia, 500,000 in Africa, and 5000 in America. 
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The two groat olujt'ctf? which eiig.ig<‘d the attention of the new 
Ministry, h)rnic(l in ItMl under the auspices of Sir Rohert Peel and 
the duke of Wellington, were ti)c nuxlilicution of the Corn Laws and 
the su])|»!y of tin; alarming deficiency in the revenue. A strong and 
increasing party in tlie country demanded the al)olition of all laws 
which imposed restrictions on tlie import of food; its leaders lonned 
theinselvt's into an association called the Anti-0<Mrri Law League; 
they hired h-eturers, issued periodicals, and held large public meetings 
in the nnnropolis and tin* pnni'ipal cities of Great Britain, l^rury 
Lane Theatre, and afterwards Covciit G.irden, were engaged for these 
meetings, wliich wt're reinarkal>le for tlie calm reasoning of the 
speakers and the exemplary decorum of the audience. On the other 
hand, tlie eonntry genthnnen insisted that there should he no change 
in tlu‘ sy.sf(‘in of piut(-etion, and when it was resolved that the rigour 
of the sliding-scale shouhl he abated, the dtike of Buckingham 
retinal from tU- Oaliinet. Sir Rohert Peel's financial measures in- 
(duded the imposition of an income tax to remedy the d 'dining 
vevenu<\ and as a compensation to consumers he diminished the 
rigour of the sliding-scale which regulated the tax on the import of 
foreign corn, permitted the importation of cattle, and g'veatly ahiitcd 
the duties on import in our commercial tariff. At the same time he 
]>uhliclv rccogniz(‘d the principles of free trade, but declareil that he 
was not vt't prc])ared to apply tln'in to the cases of corn and sugar. 

'IVade and commerce had been for some time declining, hut in 
the distress of all the classes employed in the most productive 
branches of British industry had attained an alarming height; the 
agriculturists shared in the general depression, because their best 
customers, the manufacturing operatives, were no longer aide to 
consume farming produce. This, nhich clearly proved that the 
agyiculfuial interests were closely united with the prosperity of manu- 
fiictUros, produced many new converts to the cause of the Anti-( orn 
Law League; agitation was continued with great vigour, and Lord 
Ilowick’s motion for a committee to iiujuire into the cause of the 
national distress, produced a debate of five nights in the House of 
Coinnions, During the discussion, Mr. Cohden, a JManchester manu- 
fadturer, who had begun to take a very leading part in public life, 
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declared that Sir Robert Peel would be held responsible for the 
sufferings of the country. An ingenious attempt was made to repre¬ 
sent this declaration of a minister’s constitutional responsibility as an 
implied threat, but the effort was defeated by the general voice of the 
country, and the charge against Mr. Cobdeii was retracted by Sir 
Robert Peel himself. Tlioiigli the ministers resisted the total repeal 
of the corn laws, they made an imj)ortant concession in favour of 
Canada, the grain from that country being allowed to enter at a very 
moderate rate of duty. 

Public attention was painfully directed to the state of Ireland, 
M fit re life and property were })laced in peril by ])rc'Bdial disturbance, 
while the integrity of the empire was menaced by the R(‘peal agita¬ 
tion, and the monster meetings Iield by its loaders. An act requiring 
the registration of arms, and imposing restrictions on the import of 
arms and ammunition, was ])assod after long and angry discussions, 
hut the law Avas found to lx; inefficient and has not since been renewed. 
The prosecution of Mr. O'Connell and several of his associates in the 
Repeal agitation for sedition, next engaged public attention. 

After a long and tedious course of proceedings, encumbered by 
many legal technicalities, but enhanced by the most brilliant displays 
■of forensic eloquence, the traversers were convicted and sentenced to 
irajirisonment i hut they were liberated after a short confinement, the 
verdict having been set aside on an appeal to the House of Lords- 
Walcs, like Ireland, was the scene of some dangerous riots; furious 
mobs who called themselves the followers of Rebecca, destroyed turn¬ 
pike gates and committed some other outrages, hut the disturbances 
were finally quelled liy a vigorous administration of law. In Scotland 
a large section of the Ministry and laity seceded from the, Kstahlishcd 
Church of that country, on tlie ground that the civil powers had no 
right to interfere with spiritual functions. The new secession took 
the name of the Free Presbyterian Church, and, under tlie auspices of 
Dr. Chalmers, its proceedings were conducted with greuvt dignity and 
moderation. 

During the course of the year, a decided improvement in the con¬ 
dition of the country became, manifest; trade revived and the revenue 
increased. But tlie exertions of the League to obtain a repeal of the 
corn laws were not relaxed, and though they Avere defeated in Parlia¬ 
ment on three occasions, in the course of JU44, it Avas manifest that 
their opinions, Avero rapidly gaining ground in the country. The 
financial plans of the year included a reduction of the interest of the 
national debt, tlie renewal of the Bank of England’s charter, and the 
establishment of some excellent regulations for the management of 
private banks. A step Avas a].so made in the direction of Roe trade 
by tlie remission of the duty on several articles of import: the sugar 
duticj were revised, and though the difference between shiA'c-grown 
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and free-labour sugar were maintained, all tlie changes introduced were 
ill favor of the consumer. Several of the more ardent supporters of 
protection had for some time viewed with suspicion tlie gradual 
approach of the ministry to the economic princi[)les maintained by the 
League, and, on the question of the sugar duties. Sir Itobcrt Peel, 
abandoned by this section of his supporters, wais left in a minority; 
he had, however, suffieient inlluence to induce the House of Commons 
to reverse its decision, but thonccfoi ward tlic compactness of his party 
was at an end, and the jealousy between the sections into whieli it 
was divided, rapidly ripened into open Imsfility. A further proof of 
the lilural tendencies of the ministry was shown in the I)issenters’ 
(.’hapcl Pill, which secured to the Unitarian body certain endowments 
of which they had long been in possession. At the close of tlie ses¬ 
sion of HM4, peace, contentment, and confidence generally prevailed, 
and the destinies of the country wore a more happy and promising 
appearance than they had oxhil)ited for several preceding years. 

The financial ])vosperily of England in the early j»ait of 1845, was 
proved by ihe vast nuinb<;r of railway projects submitted to the con¬ 
sideration of Parliament, and the little resistance offered to the 
renewal of the income tax. Sir Robert Peel’s explanation of his 
financial policy, which included a further reduction of iinj>ort duties, 
was generally satisfactory; and in the delnitc on the corn laws, he not 
only in terms abandoned tho doctrine of protection hut intimated 
an anxiety fm- the gradual altolition (ff the system. The failure of 
the harvesi at a later period of the year; tlie pecuniary embarassments 
produced bv excess of spc'culation in railways; the distress p oduced 
in Ireland by the unexplained rotting of tlie potatoes, which constitute 
tho stajile food of the pojmlation; and the decline of trade in the 
manufacturing districts, created great anxiety towards the close of 
the year, jjord John Russell, who had hitherto maintuiued the 
expedioney of a fixed duty, ad<lrcssed a letter to his constituents 
of the city of London, announcing his adoption of the principles of 
total and immediate repeal of the corn laws; and, early in Decem¬ 
ber it was announced that similar views were entertained by a 
large section of the Cabinet. In consequence of tlie dissensions of bis 
colleagues, Sir Robert Pool resigned, but Lord John Russell being 
unable to form a ministry, ho again resumed office, and met Parlia¬ 
ment, in 184(>, with a proposal for totally repealing the corn laws at 
the end of three years, and in the meantime greatly diminishing the 
amount of import-duty. The schism among his supporters now be¬ 
came incurable; supported, liow'ever, by the IVhigs and the League, 
he triumphed over all opposition, hut no sooner was the success of 
his financial measures secured, than he courted and received defeat on 
the Irish Arms Bill, Avhich gave him an opportunity of resigning 
with lionour. 
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Sir Eobcrt Peel had done much to lessen the hostility of the Irish, 
people to his administration before he quitted office; he had given 
securities to Catholic bequests, enlarged the grant for the education 
of Romish priests in Maynooth, and founded j)rovincial colleges. He 
avowed the most kindly and liheral feelings towards the country, and 
had earned a debt of gratitude from tlie peasantry hy his exertions to 
avert the evils of im])ending famine. A second ami worse failure of 
the potato crop in Indand greatly added to the difficulties which his 
successors, the Russell ministry, had to encounter on their assuming 
office; but the schism among the Repealers prevented the Repeal 
ng'ttition from being such an iinpecliment to good government as it 
had formerly proved. 

Curing tlie five years of Sir Robert reel’s administration, a cordial 
understanding was maintained between the governments of b^rance 
and England, cemented hy the friendly and inutmd visits of the two 
Sovereigns. It is true that a flagrant act of usurpation rvas perpe¬ 
trated by a J^’i'encli admiral in the Pacifie Ocean; on the most flimsy 
pretences lie occupied the island of Tahiti, establislied the French 
protectorate, aiul expelled some of the English missionaries. Hut the 
English minist('rs were well aware that this act was not countenanced 
by the Frencli Cabinet, tbougb Cuizot, the Er<*ncl» iMiiiister for 
Foreign Affairs, was too weak to encounter the un})0}>ularitv of ils 
disavowal. It was, besides, obvious that France was weak<’ned 
rather tlinn strengthened hy the |)f)p(ilar passion for colonies ; the 
occupation of Algiers entailed, as it still continues to do, a vast outlay 
of treasure and waste of lif«>, for Ahd-<d-Kiider, the heroic leader of 
the Arab tribes, has for 3 'caiN maintained a sanguinary warfiire against 
ihe conquerors of Algeria, and tliough tlie Fi ench have endeavoured 
to ((uell insurrection by the most horrible barbarities, they arc yet 
unable to subdue the wild sons of tin* Desert. Internally France has 
been tranquil and pros]'crous; the fi rrifications of Paris act as a 
restraint on the turbulent S}>irits of tl.e capital, and though some 
attempts have been made on the lif of Louis Philippe, he is beloved 
and supported by tl»e most influential part of the eominunity. 

The conliality between Enghuid and Fiance lias been a little 
weakened by events in Spain. Chiistina, the widow of the late king, 
a woman of little piinciple and profligate habits, married a groom 
named Alunoz, whom she cnated duk(‘ of Rianzares. She was 
expelled from Spain hy one revolution, and n-cailed by another. I’o 
secure the su]>port of France, slu? allowed Louis 1‘hilippe to regulate 
the marriages of her dangblers; of whom the elder, Queen Isabella, 
has been united to her cou.siu Don Francisco, and the younger to the 
duke de AJontpeiisier, the youngest son of the king of the French. 
Some circumstances of duplicity in tlie conduct of the.se marriages 
created v. coolness between the courts of England and l^’rance. Its 
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worst result has been, that the tlespots of Eastern Europe have 
taken advantage of the crisis to destroy the last vestiges of Polish 
independence, by annexing the republic of Oracow to the cmT>ire of 
Austria. 


Portugal, like Spain, continues to be distracted by a series of 
revolutions, ruinous to the country itself, but possessing little interest 
lor other nations. On the whole, however, it may be said that the 
cause of constitutional freedom is steadily advancing in Southern 
Europe, and its progress is likely to be accelerated hy the conduct of 
the new pope, who has adopted a far more enlightened policy than any 
of his predeC('ssors. Greece and Turkey remain to all ai'pcaranco 
stationary, but it is evident that the (jiceks are acquiring and the 
Turks losing power, 'f'he ultimate destinies of both, however, must 
depend to some extent on the fortunes and conduct of Itussia, a 


power as yet too litth' removed from barljarism, to give any certain 
indioalions of its destiny. 

Although the king of Prussia has not yet given to his people the 
long-juornised constitution, the municipalities which he encourages and 
respects, have greatly tended to increase the material prosperity of his 
country, and their inlluence is felt throughout the whole south and 
west of Germany. Sweden appears to prosper under the government 
of Oscar, llie son of the fortunate Ihu-nadotte, and Denmark disjdays 
no amhilion hut that of obtaining a high place in the art, science, and 
literature of Europe. 


Ih'voiid tlie Atlantic, it is to 1)0 regretted tliat tlie eman<'-ipated 
colonies of tS[>ain have not yet ]>rotited )jy tlieir indej)endt‘iiee, so far 
as to istahlish permanent and useful governments. Tlie United 
States lias taken advantage of the distractions in JM<^xieo, to seize 
upon Texas, and to invade California and jMcxieo itself, hut it may 
rcjisonahl^' l)e anticipated that such extension of teiritory may he fatal 
to the union of the states, wliiclj more than one eiu uinstaiice hao 


shoAvm to he cemented hy very feeble principles of cohesion. 


Towards the close of 1843 Lord Ellenhorougli, the (Joveinor- 
General of India, who had ex})osed himself to much ridicule by his 
bombastic proclamations, and who had excited alarm hy his as])ira- 
tibns for conquest and military glory, was recalled by the (^mrt of 
Directors, ami the vacancy su])plied hy the appointment of Sir Henry 
Hardinge. The new governor applied himself diligently to the 
advancement of the interests of the natives, the diffusion of education, 
and the preservation of jicace. From these objects his attention w'as 
unexpectedly diverted by the troubled state of the Punjab, 'wbieli had 
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l)ecn the prey of successive revolutions over since the death of Run- 
jeet Singh. The nominal king of the country was a mere hoy, and 
the government wiis administered by his mother, the Ranee, or 
Queen, a woman o\cn more profligate than Christina of S]>ain. The 
Sikh army, badly disciplined and worse paid, kept the wliolc country 
in a state of alarm, and as they menaced marauding expeditions 
into tlie British dominion, an army was assembled to protect tin; fron¬ 
tier. These defensive anangements were not quite com}d('ted, wlien 
the whole 81 kh army, amounting to forty thousand men, accompanied 
by a formidable train of aitillerv, crossed the Sutlej, and invested the 
Ergll.sh station at Ferozepore. Sir Hugh (Jongh, with a small Bvitisli 
f('rc{, inarched against them, and inflicted on tliem a severe defeat at 
]\ro(.d!ve( . l)ut the victory was deaily puichased, and, among the slain 
was Sir Robert Sale, the liero of Jehdlabad. It was resolved to 
follow' up this success by an attack on the entrenched camp of the 
Sikhs, and Sir IRmry Ifardinge, hastening to the scene of action, 
volunteered to serve as second in command under Sir Hugh Gough, 
Tlio British force consisted of about seventeen thousand men, with 
sixty-nine light guns; the Sikh army amounted to more than fifty 
thousand, having the advantage of an (-ntrenehed position, and one 
hundred and eiglit guns of the largest calibre. After a sharp cannon¬ 
ade, Gough and llardinge gave orders to carry the liostile works by 
assault, and tluir forces, European and native, ])ressed forward with 
an emulative ardour which bore down all o]»position. Though badly 
ofiicered, tin* Sikhs, especially the artillerymen, f<mght well, and were 
sabred at their guns. Having lost their cannon, Avhich was their chief 
dependence, the Sikhs fled in a confused mass to the Sutlej, and 
attempted to ford the stream. In this exposed condition tliey Avert? 
assailed by a heaA'y fire of artillery, Avhich mowed doAA’ii Avhole ranks, 
and, in the liurry to escape, tliou,sands fell and Avere droAviied in tlie 
Avaters. Rar<dy has there been so complete a victory; the Sikh army 
Avas A'irtually annihilated. 

Having Avaited a fiwv days to rtdVt'sh his Avoary men. Sir Henry 
llardinge crossed the Sutlej, and advanced toAA'ards Lahore; no oppo¬ 
sition was offered to his march, and he Avas allowed to arrange the 
affairs of the Punjab at his discretion. He acted Avith equal ])rudeiice, 
moderation, ami generosity. A small strip of territory, necessary to 
give a defim^cl frontier line, AA'as all he added to the British domi¬ 
nions; the northern provinces, including Kashmire, Avhieii Runject 
himself had found it difficult to hold in subjection, Avore formed into'a 
iicAV kingdom under Gholab Singh, too poAverfin* a chief to remain 
dependent; and the kingdom of Lahore, though diminished in size, 
Avas rendered more compact and munageahle by the change. 

It nutst, hoAvever, bo added, that there are many obstacles to the 
permauency of these arrangements. The Sikhs, though they form the 
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ascendency, are the rainority in tlic Punjab, and are objects of the 
most fanatical hatred to the Mohaniinedans; the Afghans are ready 
to join th<>ir brethren of the faith of Islam, and by their aid to re¬ 
establish the former ascendency of their cn'ccl in Northern India; and 
there are many discontented spirits in various parts of the peninsula 
waiting only lor an opportunity to organize a general revolt against 
Ilritisli power. 







